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PREFACE 


The second volume of the History of Dharma^Sstra was 
published in the third quarter of 1941, In the Preface to that 
volume I held forth hopes that the next volume dealing with the 
remaining subjects comprised in Dharma^Sstra might be placed 
before scholars in about three years thereafter. The Great War 
was then being fought in Europe and it was generally believed 
that India would remain free from the fear of actual invasion. 
But such fond hopes were shattered by the sudden attack on Pearl 
Harbour by Japanese bombers on 7 th December 1941. Japan 
gained rapid and phenomenal victories and within about tbi^ee 
months from the attack on Pearl Harbour vast territories from 
the Philippines to Burma fell into the hands of the victors. 
Calcutta and Trinoomalee were bombed. Serious fears were 
entertained about an invasion of the mainland of India by land, 
sea and air. There was great panic in such coastal cities as 
Madras, Bombay and Karachi. The matters uppermost in the 
minds of Government officials and the members of the public 
were A, R. P. measures, the recruiting of men for the army, 
navy and air force and the removal of families and valuables to 
places of safety in the interior. Important and rare books from 
the libraries of the Bombay Asiatic Society and of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay were taken to distant places for reasons of 
security. During almost the whole of 1942 it was very difficult 
for me to work on the preparation of the third volume in the 
midst of a general atmosphere of panic caused by the fear of 
invasion and the removal of valuable reference books from 
Bombay, Owing to the war there has been great scarcity of 
paper and printing also has become very costly. I decided upon 
writing only on a few of the several subjects that remained to 
be dealt with and chose Rajadharma, Vyavahara and Sadacara, 
the treatment of which is now placed before the public. Scarcity 
of paper and labour is responsible for the fact that this third 
volume hks been in the press for nearly three years. The present 
volume increased in bulk beyond expectation. The fourth and 
last volume will deal with the following subjects: Pataka, 
karmaVipaka and prayadcittai'antyesti, asauca and sraddha: 
tirtha; vrata; kala and muhurta; danti; Paurana dharma; the 
influence of the Purvamlmariisa and other sastras on dharma- 
sastra; the religious and philosophical background of dharma- 
^astra; the essentials of our culture, its future, .the coming 
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social and other trends and their impact on the dogmas and 
ideals of Dharma^Sstra. I am personally anxious to finish all 
the remaining work as early as possible. But looking to my 
age (I am nearly 67 now), to my ailments and to the number 
of subjects that remain to be dealt with, it is impossible for me 
to say when the next and last volume may be published. This 
volume also is full of quotations, refers to many inscriptions, 
judicial decisions and legislative enactments. The reasons for 
this have been stated at length in the Preface to the second 
volume and I do not desire to repeat them here. In the general 
index to the second volume full references to works like the 
Manusmrti were not given, because such works were quoted on 
almost every page. But some critics found fault with this; 
therefore in the index to this volume full references to all works 
are inserted. 

All that now remains is the pleasant duty of acknowledg¬ 
ing my obligations to others. Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance, 
the Vedic Index of Professors Macdonell and Keith and several 
volumes of the Sacred Books of the East have been very useful 
in preparing this volume as in the case of the preceding one. 

I wish to mention specially the debt I owe to the late Mahs- 
raahopadhyftya Kamalakrsna Smrtitirtha for his editorial work 
on twelve volumes on the different branches of dharmaSastra, 
which have been of great use to me in writing all the volumes 
of my History viz. Haralata, Viva daratnakara, Grhastharatna- 
kara, Krtyaratnakara, Tirthacintamani, VarsakriyakaumudI, 
DSnakriyakaumudl, SraddhakriyakaumudI, SuddhikaumudI, 
Dandaviveka, Bajadharmakaustubha and Agastyasarhhita. I am 
highly obliged to Paramahaihsa SvamI Kevalananda Sarasvatl 
of Wai for frequent help and guidance in solving some intricate 
problems of Dharmasastra, to Prof. N. A. Gore, M. A. of Poona 
for help in the careful correction of proofs,- to Tarkatlrtha 
Raghunatha6astri Eokje of Lonavla and Mr. N. G. Chapekar> 
RA.,LL.B. ( retired F.C. Sub-judge), of Badlapur for reading 
through the whole volume and suggesting some additions and 
corrections. 

Assistance, in various ways during the progress of the work 
ior the last four years was very kindly rendered by a host of 
friends and acquaintances, among whom I should like to make 
special mention of Prof. H. D. Velankar, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Rao Bahadur Prof, Rangaswami Aiyangar, 
Dr. A. 8. Altekar, Mr. P. K. Gode, Dr. Raghavan, Mr. S. R. Joshi 
of Bhaiata-itih&sarsaihdodhaka-mapdala at Poona, Mr. Bhabatosh 
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Bhattaoiiarya (son of M. M. Kamalakrsna Smrtitirtha), 
Mr. S. L. Katre of Ujjain, Prof. A. M. Paramafiivanandan of 
Pacchaiappa College at Madras, the late Pandit Rangacarya 
Raddi. Thanks are due to all these and many others for help 
and interest in this volume. It need not be expressly stated that 
I alone am responsible for the views and mistakes contained in 
this volume. I sincerely thank the Manager of the Aryabhushan 
Press, Poona, for carrying out the work of printing with care 
and promptitude in spite of difficulties caused by war conditions 
and paper and labour shortage. 

• In a work bristling with thousands of quotations and 
references it is likely that many slips have escaped attention. 
The indulgence of the reader is sought for forgiveness in the 
matter of several misprints in the footnotes caused by loss or 
displacement of the parts of letters in the process of printing. 


Bombay, 

Isl Octdbei\ 1946, 


} 


P. V. Kane 
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A. I. R. = All India Reporter of Nagpur 
Ait. Br, = Aitareya BrUhmana 
All. = Indian Law Reports, Allahabad Series 
A. L. J. = Allahabad Law Journal 

Ap. = Apastamba (generally the author of the Dharmasutra 
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Ap. Dh. S. = Apastamba-dharmasutra 
Ap. M. P. = Apastamba-mantra-pStha 
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B. O. R. I. 1 _ Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 

B. O. R. Institute 1 ~ tute, Poona 
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Cal. = Indian Law Reports, Calcutta Series 

Catur. = Caturviinsatimata 
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_ relating to Inscriptions of the times of Adoka, 
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0. L. J. = Calcutta Law Journal 

Cora. = Commentary or Commentator (according to context) 
Or. ed. s: Critical edition (of the Mahabharata, Poona) 

0. W. N. « Calcutta Weekly Notes (Lbw Reports) 

D. B. =*= The Dayabhaga of Jlmbtavabana 
C. Dattaka>candrika 

»l ... - 
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D, C. = Deccan College Collection (when msB. are concerned) 

Dh. S, « Dharmasutra 

D. K. S. = Dayakramasahgraha of Srlkrsna 

D. N. = DattakamlmSihsa of Nandapandita 

E. C. = Epigraphia Carnatica 

E. 1. = Epigraphia Indica 

F. B. = Full Bench ( decision ) 

■\ The Social organization in North-east India in 
Fick > = Buddha’s time (translated from German by 
J Dr, Shishirkumar Mitra, 1930) 

Gaut, = Gautama-dharmasutra 

Gf. R. = Grhastharatnakara of Candesvara 

I = History of Dharmadastra 

Hir. gr. = HiranyakeM-grhya-sutra 
I. A. = Indian Antiquary 

} Indian Appeals (Law Reports). The context 
_ will always indicate whether I. A. stands for the 
“ volumes of the Indian Antiquary or for the Law 
Reports, Indian Appeals 
L H, Q. = Indian Historical Quarterly 
L L. R. = Indian Law Reports 
Ins. = Inscription or Inscriptions 
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Jal = Jaimini’s PurvamlmaihsasStra 
J, A, O. S. = Journal of the American Oriental Society 
J. A. S, B. = Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
J, B. O. R. S, ** Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society 

J. R, A. S. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London) 
Kam. » K&mandaklya-nlti-s£ra 

Kat. = Smrti of Katyayana reconstructed by P. V. Kane 
Eaut. = Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
K V. N. = Kalivatjyavinirnaya (ms) 

L. R. i. A. = Law Reports, Indian Appeals (Privy Council) 
Mad. Indian Law Reports, Madras Series 
Mark. X Markandeyapurana 

Medh, Medhatithi, the oldest oomttientator of Manusnifti 
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xtii 


Mit. = Mitaksara on the Yainavalkya-smirti 

M. L. J. = Madras Law Journal 

Moo. 1. A. = Moore’s Indian Appeals ( Reports 

N. or n. = footnote 
Nftr. = Narada-smrti 
Nir. S. = Nirnayasindhu 
Nltisara = Kamandaklya-nlti-s&ra 

N. I. A. = New Indian Antiquary, Poona 

Pap. = Pftnini’s Astadhyayl 

Par. Gr. = Paraskara-grhya-sutra 

Par. M, = Parasara-Madhavlya 

Patna = Indian Law Reports, Patna Series 

P. C. 5= Privy Council 

P. J. = Printed Judgments of the Bombay High Court 

Q. or q. = Quoted 
Raghu. = Raghuvathsa 

Rajadharmakanda of Kalpataru ( on p. 43 

R. D. K. by mistake stands for Rajadharma-* 
kaustubha) 

Rajadharma-K. = Rajadharmakaustubha of Anantadeva 


R. D. K. 
Raja Dh. K, 
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Raja N. P. \ _ Rajanitiprakasa (a part of the Viramitrodaya 

R. N. P. J of Mitraini^ra) 

Rajat. = Rajatarahginl 
Rg. = Rgveda 

Sam. K. = Samskara-kaustubha 

Sam. Pr. == Saihskaraprakasa ( a part of the Vlramitrodaya 
of Mitramiiira) 

Sah. Gr. = Sahkhayana-grhya-sutra 
Sat. Br. = Satapatha-brahmana 

S. B. E. = Sacred Books of the East (series edited by Max 

Mtiller) 

S. L f = South Indian Inscriptions 
Sm. C. =* Smrticandrika 
Bm. Kau. =« Smrti-kaustubha 
Sm. M. » Sm^imuktaphala 
Sr. * Srautasutra 
S. V. » Sarasvatlvilasa 
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Stikra = SukranItisSra 
Tai. Ar. = Taittirlya Aranyaka 
Tai. Br. = Taittirlya Brshmana 
Tai. S. = Taittirlya Sarhhita 
Tai. Up. = Taittirlya Upanisad 
T. L. L. = Tagore Law Lectures 
Tr. = Translation or translated 
Vaj. S. = Vajasaneya-saihhita 
Vas. = Vasistha-dharma-sutra 
V. C. = Vivada-cintSmani 

V. M. \ = Vyavahara-matrka of Jlmutavahana (except 
V. MatrkS / on p. 709 ) 

V. Mayukha = Vyavaharamayuklia (In a very few.places 
such as on p. 709 through oversight V, M. 
stands for V. Mayukha) 


V Nirnaya } ~ Vyavaharanirnaya of VaradarSja 

V. P. = Vyavaharaprakasa (a part of the Viramitrodaya 
of Mitramisra) 

V. E. = Vivadaratnakara of Candesvara 
Visnu 

Visnu Dh. S 

V. T. = Vivadatandava of Kamalakara 


I = Visnu dharmasutra 


Vy. Nir 
Vy. Nirnaya 


Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja 


Yaj. = Yajnavalkyasmrti 

am. «I. 


% = 

(ms) 
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xy 


= =5#s5rf^?t 

31. 3. = 3F^7$iqfJiq^ 

JTI. = ^jffJF?infq(95[^fn< 

9n, = %fTl^^02I?fi 

%. #. = 

*fr. = 

Sw.} =" 

sff^R = ^RTftJi^^'tq3lf?(^R 
W. JTT. = q^RRWvj^JJ 
'«. == qifSl^’fe 5H:®«iIRft 

ll- = (as quoted in digests) 

1?. 3q. = fi^Rwr^’^f^? 

'JT. = fl?{«rn^5nci 
*13. = *13^1% 
fjRH. “ of 

} = *fi*lt^^a» of 

VIM on 

*ir. or jn?r. = «ii|igcSFW^ 

V. #. or #. or 

or of =i|^ 
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xtI 


ar. = of 

i. * 

«TW. = SJIW’SRW of 
sjf. ^ or 5JR, fSt. = sJRgRfJlufq 
ai. s. = 5JRfRa^5! of firaftR 


sjf. R. or sjf. = ^T^tfR^ 
ST. Ifl. = W|qfKfl[l<i*l 
SR. er. * 

siMi. > = 

SS 5 ^. J 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLL\ 

(of some important works and authors r^erred to in this volume ) 

N. B,—Some dates, particularly of ancient works, are more or less 
conjectural, 

4000 B, 0. — 1000 B. 0, —• The period of the Vedic Samhitas, 
Brahmanas and Upanisads. Some hymns of the Bgveda, 
the Taittirlya Sarhhita and Brahmana and the Atharvaveda 
may possibly go back to a period earlier than even 4000 
B, 0. and some of the Upanisads (even from among those 
that are regarded as the earliest ones) may be later than 
1000 B. C. 

800 B. C. — 500 B. 0. — The Nirukta, 

800 B. C. — 400 B. C. — The principal srauta sutras ( of Apas- 
tamba, Asvalayana, Baudhayana, Katyayana, SatyasadHa 
and others) and some of the Grhyasutras (such as those of 
Apastamba and A^ivalayana). 

6C0 B. 0, — 300 B. C, — The dharmasutras of Gautama, Apas¬ 
tamba, Baudhayana, Vasistha and the Grhyasutras of 
Paraskara and a few others. 

600 B, C, — 300 B,,C, — Panini. 

500 B, C. — 200 B. C. — Jaimini’s Purvamlmaihsasutra. 

300 B. C. — Vararuci KatySyana, author of Vsrtikas on 
Panini, 

300 B, 0. — 100 A. D. — Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

150 B, C, — The Mahabhasya of Patanjali, 

200 B, C, — 100 A, D. — Manusmrti. 

100 A. D. — 300 A. D, — Yajnavalkyasmrti. 

100 A, D, — 300 A, D, — Visnudharmasutra, 

100 A, D. — 40tl A. D, — Naradasmrti. 

* ' 

200 A, D, — 500 A, D. —■ Sahara, com. of Jaimiui. 

300 A. D. — 500 A, D, — Brhaspatismrti on Vyavahara (not yet 
found. Extracts translated in S. B. E. vol. 33 ). 

300 A. D. — 600 A. D, — Some of the extant Furanas, such as 
Vayu, Vlsnu, Msrkandeya, Matsya, Kunna. 

xvii 
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400 A. D. — 600 A. D. — Katyayanasmrti on VyavahSra ( not 
yet found. Extracts collected by me and translated in 
English). 

400 A. D. — 600 A, D. — Kftmandaklyanltisara. 

505 A. D. — 587 A. D, — Varaharaihira, author of BrhatsarhhitS, 
Brhajjataka, PafLcasiddh&ntika and other works. 

600 A. D. — 650 A. D. — B&na, author of the Kadambarl and 
the Harsacarita. 

650 A. D. — 750 A. D. — Kumarilabhatta, author of Sloka- 
vSrtika, Tantravartika and Tup-^Ika. 

600 A. D. —• 900 A. D. — Most of the smrtis and some of the 
Puranas. 

788 A. D. — 820 A. D. — SahkarScarya, the great Advaita 
philosopher. 

800 A. D. — 850 A. D. — Visvarupa, com. of Yajfiavalkyasrarti. 

900 AD. — Medhatithi, com. of Manusmrti. 

900 A. D. — 1100 A. D.—Parthasarathimisra, author of SSstra- 
dIpika, Tantraratna, Nyayaratnakara. 

966 A. D. —■ Utpala, com. of Brhat-samhita and Brhajiataka. 

1000 A. D. — 1055 A. D. —■ Dharesvara ( Bhoja). 

1070 A. D. — 1100 A. D. — Vijn§nesvara, the author of the 
Mitaksara com. on Yajnavalkya. 

1080 — 1140 A. D.—Govindaraja, author of a com. on Manusmrti. 

1100 —' 1150 A. D. — Laksmidhara, author of a large digest 
called Ertya-kalpataru or simply Kalpataru. 

1100 — 1150 A. D. —Jimutavahana, author of Dayabhaga, Eala- 
viveka and Vyavaharamatrka. 

1114 — 1183 A. D. — Bhaskaracarya, author of Siddhanta- 
Siromani, of which Lllavatl is a part. 

1125 A. D. — Apar8rka, author of a com. oh the Yajnayalkya- 
smrti. 

1127 —1138 A. D. — Manasollasa 'or Abhilasitarthacintaraani 
of Somesvaradeva. 

1150 ^ 1160 A. D. — RajataranginI of Kalhana. 

1150 —1200 A. D. —&n|:tyarthasara of iSrldhara. 



Ckrondogical Table xii 

1300 — 1225 A. D. — .Smrticandriks of Devannabhatta. 

1150 — 1300 A. D. — Haradatta, com. on Gautamadharraasutra 

; and Apastamba&armaButra. 

1150 — 1300 A. D. —' Eyilluka, com. of Manusmrti. 

1200 — 1300 A. D. — VyavahSTanirnaya of Varadaraja. 

1260 — 1270 A. D. — Caturvargacintamani of HemSdrl. 

1290 — 1370 A. D. — Candesvara, author of Rajanltiratnakara, 
Vivadaratnakara, Grhastharatnakara and other works. 

1300 ■— 1380 A. D. — M5dhav5c5rya, author of ParasaramS- 
dhavlya. 

1360 — 1390 A. D. — Madanaparijata compiled under king 
Madanap&la. 

1375 — 1460 A. D. — Sulapani, author of Dlpakalik§, com. on 
Yajnavalkya. 

1400 — 1500 A. D. — Nyayasudha of Somedvara, com. on 
Tantravartika. 

1400 — 1450 A. D. — Vivadacandra of Misarumisra. 

1425 — 1450 A. D. — Madanaratna of Madanasiihha. 

1490 — 1512 — The Vyavaharasara of Dalaputi, a part of the 
Nipsithhaprasada. 

1500 — 1525 A. D. —. The Sarasvatlvilasa compiled under king 
PratSparudradeva. 

1500 — 1550 A. D. — Vardhamana, author of Dandaviveka. 

1500 — 1550 — Vaoaspatimisra, author of VivadacintSmani and 
several other works. 

1520 —■ 1575 A. D. — Raghunandana, author of DSyatattva, 
Divyatattva, VyavahSratattva and other Tattvas. 

1560 — 1620 A. D. — Sahkarabhatta, author of Dvaitanirnaya 
or Dharmadvaitanirnaya. 

1590 1630 ,A. D. — Nandapandita, author of the Dattakaml- 

mamsa and VaijayantI, com. on Visnudharmasutra, 

1610 1640 A. D.—Eamalakarabhattai author of-NirnayasindhUi 
V^vftdatapdava, Sudrakamalskara and other works. 
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1615 —* 1645 A. P. —Nilakanthabhatta, author of Nltimayukha, 
Vyavaharamayukha and other Mayukhas. 

1615 — 1645 A. D. — Mitramisra, author of Viramitrodaya, 
divided into RajanltiprakSsa, VyavhSraprakasa -and other 
prakssas. 

1650 — 1680 A. D. — Anantadeva, author of Rsjadharma- 
kaustubha. 

1750 — 1820 A. D. — Balambhatta, author of the BalambhattI 
com. on the MitSksara. ’ 

1790 A. D. — Dharmasindhu of Ka^ilnatha. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


(A few misprints due to the loss or displacement of such loose parts 
as anusvaras have not been specified, since they can be easily detected). 


Page 

Line or note 


33 

n. 24 

read III. 95; 

31 

n. 41 

read 59 for 9 

57 

n.70 

The verse &c. occurs also 

in q^T#%’s 2 ,33 

57 

n. 70 

read 

63 

1.3 

read ‘ Santiparva (56. 45-46). 

72 

1. 31 

read ‘ option for ’ 

143 

n. 184 

read ‘ Sahara ’ in line 3 

,147 

1.16 

Add ‘Br. Sam, 23. 2 is: 

1 q!3RRq«5- 


II. 3cqc5 

explains ^ 

3131^ q?ii^ cisinq5ff[; I 
q555RiS3i3iqi^^T^f5:’. On Br, 
Sam. 31. 33 g?q^ quotes a verse of 

^qqraq>q<?'nj^ u 

This shows the dimensions of a 
vessel used as a rainguage. 


183 

n. 230 

read in line 3 

183 

1.34 

read ‘ Kajadharmakaustubha ’. 

183 

1. 38 

» >» 

193 

n, 250 

read 

327 

n, 306 

add at end ‘ Compare qtrun?!! 5.15 
‘tiq;ri55 ?jq!55ri^ jm- 

qi?lit%: 1 

II ’ 

343 

1.14 

read ‘ Manu VIIL 1.’ for ‘ Manu 


vm. 1,’ 

xUli 



Hi/iory of hhnrrmimira 
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Page 

Line or note 


258 

n. 335 

read in last line 

265 

1. 20 

read ‘ padas' 

379 

n. 395 

read 

382 

1. 6 

read patram.. .pratta 

405 

last line 

• put a full stop after ‘ hanged 

414 

n. 669 

read 

423 

n. 690 

read 

533 

n. 982 

should we read for 

538 

n. 995 

read in first line 

542 

n. 1009 

read in second line 

570 

n. 1069 

read 

586 

n. 1104 

read in line 9 x( for 5J. 

588 

n. 1111 

read in line 2 

605 

n, 1142 

put a full stop after in 1. 5. 


»» 

read in line 9 

627 

a 1197 

read ^ arg^I 

651 

n. 1235 

read in line 1 and in 

line 2 

659 

n.1248 

read 

>f 

a 1250 

read in line 2 

677 

n. 1277 

add at the end ‘ For the words 

#»r. ’ vide 5i5iq*T 

n, 5,2. 23; vide %, L 6.4 
for two in and 4^. 

5. 5, 

695 

n. 1321 

Add at end ‘ For com¬ 
pare It. VI, 6.4 and jiff. 4.2. 

702 

1. 27 

read ‘ (Sakuntala Act VI). 

706 

n. 1349 

read 


1.15 

read * her deceased sonless and 
' separated husband’s wealth 



Addition-^ and Corrections xlv 


Page 

Line or note 


751 

1. 30 

read after ‘ British rule' the words 
‘ the widows of gotraja sapindas 

776 

n. 1499 

read in 1. 2 

781 

n. 1509 

road in last line 

804 

n. 1561 

Add at the end ‘ Recently the 


Indian Legislature passed Act 
XIX of 1946 which confers on 
Hindu married women the rights 
to separate residence and main¬ 
tenance as against the husbands 
in certain circumstances 


846 

1. 28 

read ‘ mother ’ 

897 

n. 1762 

read in line 7 ‘Institute* for 
‘ Society 

936 

last line 

read ‘ naugamanabhftve *, ^ 




RAJADHARMA 

(GOVERNMENT AND STATECRAFT) 

CHAPTER I 

Rsjadharma has been a subject of discussion in works on 
dharmasfistra from very ancient times. The Ap. Dh. S. n. 9.25.1 
says ‘The general and special dharnuis of all varnas have been 
explained: but now we shall declare the dharmas of a king in 
particular’. Ap. then states that the king should cause to be 
built a capital and a palace, the gates of which both should face 
the south; that the palace should be in the heart of the capital; 
that in front of the capital there was to be a hall called ‘ aman- 
trana ’ {hall of invitation); that to the south of the town there 
was to be an assembly house with doors on the north and south. 
Ap. requires that in the king’s realm no brahmana should suffer 
hunger, sickness, cold or heat; Ap. gives regulations about the 
assembly house and about persons who were to be allowed to 
engage in gambling; he prescribes that (the exercise in) arms, 
dancing, singing and music should not go on anywhere except 
in the houses of the king’s servants, that the king was to see 
that there was no danger from thieves in villages and forests, 
that the king should donate fields and money to brahmanas 
according to their worth without detriment to his servants, that 
the king who meets death in recovering the property of brah¬ 
manas and other warlike persons who meet death in fighting for 
a similar worthy cause reap the merit of a sacrifice (i, e. reach 
heaven as reward); that the king should appoint in towns and 
villages oiBcers and their subordinates, who are pure and truth¬ 
ful, for the protection of the subjects against thieves and who 
are to be made to make good what is stolen; that they are to 
collect lawful taxes for the king from the people except from 
learned brahmanas, women of all castes, minors, students stay¬ 
ing with teachers and ascetics fulfilling the rules of their order, 
dudras who do menial work for the higher castes (such as 
washing their feet), persons that are blind, deaf or dumb. Ap. 
then lays down punishments for adultery and rape, for slander 
and defamation, for manslaughter, for theft and appropriation 
of another’s land, for breach of contract to cultivate the field of 
another, for a herdsman leaving his herd or negligently allowing 
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it to perish. He states that if the king does not punish the 
guilty he incurs sin, that in disputes judges should be men of 
learning, clever and fulfilling their duties, that witnesses were 
to tell the truth and were to be punished if they be untruthful. 
It will be noticed how Ap. briefly covers the whole field of raja- 
dharma. In the Santiparva of the Mahabharata rajadharraa is 
dealt with at great length in chapters 56-130 and to some extent 
in 131-172. The Manusmrti also states at the beginning of 
chap. VII (1) that it will expound rajadharmas. That great 
literary activity on the science and art of government went on 
for many centuries before the Christian era follows from several 
considerations. The Anu^iasanaparva (chap. 39.8) speaks of 
the sastras composed by Brhaspati and Usanas. The Santi¬ 
parva (58.1-3) names as expounders of rajaiastra Brhaspati, 
Bharadvaja, Gaurasiras, Kavya, Mahendra, Manu Pracetasa and 
Vi^alaksa. Santiparva (102.31-32) opposes the view of Sambara 
to that of acaryas'. The Arthasastra of Kautilya mentions five 
schools (viz. those of the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas, the Au§a- 
nasas, the Para&aras and the Ambhiyas), seven individual tea¬ 
chers (V. 5, and L 8) only once (viz. Bahudantlputra, Dlrgha 
Oarayana, Ghotamukha, Kanihka Bharadvaja, Katyayana, Kifi- 
jalka, Pikunaputra,) and several times mentions the views of 
Bharadvaja, Kaunapadanta, Parasara, Pisuna, Yatavyadhi, 
Vikalaksa. Kautilya also cites at least 53 times the views 
of acaryas, almost in every case for dissent. Santi 103.44 
refers to a Bhasya on rajakastra. Is it possible to see 
in this a reference to one out of the bhasyakaras indicated 
in the verse appended at the end of the Kautillya or to the 
Kautiliya itself V Another fact indicative of the systematiza¬ 
tion of the science of government is that in the Mahabharata, 
the Bamayana, Manu and Kautilya ideas expressed by numbers 
had already been stereotyped long before those works were 
written viz. such as saptahga rajya (State with seven constituent 
elements), sadgunya (the six ways of policy viz. alliance, 
declaration of war &c.), three iakiis, the four upayas (sama, 
dana, bheda, danda), astavarga, and pancavarga (Manu Vn. 155), 
the 18 and 15 tirthas (Sabhaparva 5.38)*. For detailed information 
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about the Rajatastras of Brhaspati, TJaanas, Bharadvaja culled 
from the Mahabharata and other ancient works vide my paper 
on them in the Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XI 
part 3 pp. 73-83,1943. 

The fulfilment of their duties and responsibilities by rulers 
was of paramount importance to the stability and orderly develoi)- 
ment of society and to the happiness of individuals in the State 
and therefore one often finds that rajadharma is said to be the root 
of or the quintessence of all dharmas. Santiparva (63.35 ) states 
‘know that all dharmas are merged in rajadharma; that 
rajadhatmas are at the head of all dharmas ’ and (141.9-10) 

‘ the welfare, good rains, sickness, calamities and death among 
people owe their origin to the king* ’. It was the king’s duty to 
see that the people in his kingdom acted according to the rules 
laid down in the smrtis for the several varnas and asiramas, to 
administer justice and to interfere when his help was sought 
for by a paiimd (assembly of learned men) in enforcing the 
prayascitla ( penance) prescribed for various lapses. Vide 
Gautama X. 7-8, XI. 9-11, Xp. Dh. S. U. 5.10.13-16*, Vasistha 
19.1-3, Visnu IIL 3-3, Narada (prakirnaka, 5-7 and 33-34), 
Santiparva 77.33 and 57.15, Matsyapurana 315.63, Markandeya- 
purana 37.38 and 38.36 and H. Dh. vol. n. p. 965. Therefore 
it may be said with truth (as done by the Mahabharata) that 
rajadharma was the highest goal of all the world, that it com¬ 
prehended within itself all rules of acara, vyavahara (admini¬ 
stration of justice) and prayaicUla (penance). It is on account 
, of this all-pervading influence of government or royal power 
that the Mahabharata frequently emphasizes that the king is the 
maker of his age, that it is he who can usher a golden age or an 
age of strife and misery for the country*. The ^kranltisara (I. 
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59-60) remarks that one should learn from dSstra what are good 
and evil actions, give up evil deeds and perform good ones and 
that the king is hence declared to be the cause of (good or evil) 
times according as he does good or evil acts. Sukra lY. 1,60 states 
that the king is the prompter of his age. 

Though rSjadharma was thus an integral part of dharma- 
dSstra and was one of the most important subjects therein, yet 
apart from the works on dharmasSstra separate treatises dealing 
with rSjadharma alone came into existence in very early times. 
SSntiparva (chap. 59) states that originally in the Erta age 
there was no king nor punishment, that then moAa (delusion), 
greed and lust entered men, that in order to provide against 
the complete destruction of dharma, BrahmS composed a work 
in one hundred thousand chapters on dharma, artha, k§.ma and 
moksa (verses 30 and 79); that part of this work on Niti (science 
of government) was abridged by Sankara Vitalaksa (verse 80, 
and so it was called Vaisalaksa) into 10000 chapters, that Indra 
studied it and reduced it to 5000 chapters (and the work was 
called Bshudantaka, verse 83), that it was compressed into 
3000 chapters by Brhaspati (and so was called BSrhaspatya) 
and that Kavya (Usanas) reduced the work to 1000 chapters. 
The Kamasutra (L 5-8) contains a somewhat similar story that 
Prajapati composed a work in one hundred thousand chapters, 
that Manu abridged it as regards dharma, Brhaspati as regards 
artha and Nandi abridged in 1000 chapters the science of erotics- 
The Santiparva (69) gives (verses 33-74) a summary of the 
contents of the work of Brahma on rajadharma which remarkab¬ 
ly agrees with the principal topics of the Kautillya. 

The NitiprakaSika (1.21-22) states that Brahma, Mahesvara, 
Skanda, Indra, Pracetasa Manu, Brhaspati, l^kra, Bharadvaja, 
VedarVyasa, OauraMras were the expounders of Eajatastra, 
that Brahma composed a work on rajasastra in 100000 chapters, 
which was gradually reduced in size by each of the above- 
mentioned founders until Gaurasiras reduced it to 500 chapters 
and Vyasa to 300. The Sukranitisara (I. 2-4) states that Brahma 
composed nitidastra in 100000 verses, which was subsequently 
abridged by Vasistha and others (including ^kra). 

It is interesting to note the names given to the science of 
government. The most appropriate word is * raja^iastra * and 
it is employed by theiMahabhkrata, which speaks of Brhaspati, 
Bharadvaja and others as ‘rajadastra-prapetaraih’ (vide p. 2 above). 
The Nltipraka^iika (1,21-22) also dubs the divine and hunaan 
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writers on government ‘ rajasSstrapam, pranetarah. ’ The same 
word is employed by such ancient classical writers as Ativaghosa 
in bis Buddhacarita (I. 46). * The first verse in Prof. Edgerton’s 
reconstructed Paficatantra performs obeisance to Manu, Brhas- 
pati, Sukra, Parasara and his son and Canakya as the authors 
of nrpasastra (science of kingship). Another name is Dar!4aniti. 
The Santiparva (59. 78) explains why Dandaniti is so called 
viz. ‘this world is led (on to the right path) bydanda(the 
power of punishment, sanction) or this science carries (or sets 
forth) the rod of punishment; hence it is called dandaniti and 
it (faces) pervades the three worlds. ’ In Santiparva 69. 76 it is 
stated that ‘Dandaniti controls the four varpas so as to lead 
them on to the performance of their duties and when it is 
emplojred by the ruler properly, it makes them desist from 
adharma. ’ ^ Santi 63. 28 identifies Dapdaniti with rajadharmas. 
The Kautillya (I. 4) explains ‘Danda is the means of the 
stability and welfare of AnvIksikI, Trayl (the three Vedas) 
and Varta; the rules that treat of danda are called dapdaniti, 
which is a means of acquiring what has not been acquired, 
which safeguards what is acquired, which increases what is 
guarded and distributes (increased wealth) among the deserv¬ 
ing.* The Mahabharata says (Santi 69.102) that a wise ksatriya, 
putting dapdaniti in front, should always desire to acquire what 
is till then unacquired and should guard what is acquired. * The 
Nitisara (11.15) says that dama (control or chastisement) is 
called danda, the king is called ‘ danda ’ because control is 
centered in him; that the niti (rules) of dapda is called dapda¬ 
niti and nIti is so called because it leads (people).’ Santi (69.104) 
says that dapdaniti is the special concern of the ksatriya (rajan). 
It is said in the Vanaparva 150. 32 that without Dapdaniti this 
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whole world would break all bounds. Vide also Santi 15.29, 
63.28, 69.74 ff (eulogy of Dandanltl). Dandanitl is said to be 
the support of the world (l^nti 121.24) and to have been 
produced by Devi Sarasvatl (Santi 122.25.) 

Arthasastra has been a synonym for dandaniti. When the 
Ap. Dh. S. II. 5.10.16 requires the king to appoint as purohita a 
brahmana well-versed in dharma and artha, it is clear that 
Apastamba has in view dharmasastra and arthasastra. The 
Anusasanaparva says that Brhaspati and others composed artha- 
sastras (39.10-11). Dronaparva 6.1 speaks of a science of artha 
composed by Manu (Manavi arthavidya). Vide Jayaswal in 
‘ Manu and Yajfiavalk^a ’ (pp. 5, 7,16, 25, 26, 41, 42, 50, 84, 
for Manu and Artha). Santi (71.14) states that a king whose sole 
concern is with arthasastra does not secure dharma and kama 
and that all the wealth of pch a king vanishes in (the pursuit 
of) improper objects. Vide Santi 302.109 which speaks of artha- 
dastra as resorted to by the best among kings. The Bamayana 
(n. 100.14; states that Sudhanva, Upadhyaya of Eama, was an 
adept in arthasastra. The arthasastra of Eautilya starts with 
the statement that it is the quintessence of all the arthaSastras 
composed by former teachers in the whole world and at the end 
Eautilya states that that Sastra which is a means of acquiring 
and guarding the earth is arthaSastra. This mentions two of 
the four objects of dandaniti stated in the Eautillya itself (as 
shown in n. 8 above). Only two objects are mentioned by Eautilya 
(as in ^nti 69.102) since they are the first and principal ones 
to be gained by the practice of the science of government. It 
is not meant that there was, as regards the topics to be dealt 
with, any distinction between Dandaniti and Arthasiastra. The 
four objects mentioned by Eautilya are always placed before 
the ksatriya by Manu (VII. 99-100), Santi 102. 57 and 140. 5, 
Yaj. L 317, Nitisara 1.18 (while I. 8 mentions only two purposes 
of rajavidya). At the end (XV. 1) Eautilya states ‘ artha is the 
sustenance of human beings, that is, the earth peopled by men 
That iiastra which is a means of acquiring and guarding that 
earth is arthasastra. ’ Men derive their sustenance from the 
earth and all wealth also arises from the earth. Mr. Jayaswal 
( Hindu Polity p. 5) is not right when he translates ‘ Artha is 
human population.’ Vide U. Ghoshal’s ‘Hindu Political 
Theories ’ p. 74 n and p. 76 for the various interpretations of this 
passage by Jayaswal and others. Authors a few centuries later 
than both the Mahftbhftrata and the Eautillya treat the two as 
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identical. Dandin in his DaSakumSraoarita (VUE,) expressly 
says that Visnugupta composed his work on dandaniti for the 
Maury a king in 6000 silokas, though the Kautillya states at the 
very beginning that the work is an artha^Sstra. Dandin in the 
same context refers to ‘ Artha^astras as helping to polish the 
intellect ’ and speaks of some of the predecessors mentioned by 
Kautilya as writers on the ^iSstra {viz. the Artha&Sstra)." The 
AmarakoSa treats the two as identical. Medhatithi on Manu 
Vn. 43 holds that the word ‘ Dandaniti ’ therein refers to the 
works of CSnakya and others. The MitaksarS or, Yaj. L 313 
paraphrases dandaniti by arthaSastra and on Yaj. I. 311 explains 
dandaniti as the lore useful in the acquisition and guarding of 
wealth (only the two objects mentioned by Kautilya in connec¬ 
tion with arthasastra). According to the Sukranitisara (IV. 3.56) 

‘ that is said to be arthasastra in which instruction about the 
conduct of kings and the like is given without coming in 
conflict with Sruti and Smrti and in which the acquisition of 
wealth with great skill is taught 

The words arthasastra and dandaniti are applied to the 
science of government from two different points of view. Artha 
is defined in the Kamasutra (L 20) as ‘education, lands, gold, 
cattle, corn, domestic utensils and friends and the augmenting 
of what is acquired ’ (vide H. Dh. Vol. n part I. p. 9 note 22)• 
Therefore when wealth and prosperity of all kinds is the spring 
and motive of giving a name the science treating of these is 
called arthasastra and when the government of the people and 
the punishment of offenders are the main ideas the same is 
called dandaniti. Though works like Kautilya’s Arthasiastra 
place a high value on dharma they are principally concerned 
with the treatment of central and local government, taxation, 
the employment of sdrm and other upayas, with alliances and 
wars, appointment of officers and punishment. Therefore Artha¬ 
sastra is mainly what is called drstdrtha smrti, as stated by the 
Bhavisyapurana (quoted by Apararka p. 626, the Smrticandrika 
p. 24, vyavahara and Viramitrodaya, paribha^a p. 19). li|Iedha- 
tithi on Manu VXL 1 explains that dharma in that verse means 
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‘duties’ (dharmaSabdah kartavyatavacanah), that the duties of 
the king are either drstartha (i. e. the effects of which are 
worldly and visible) such as the employment of six gunaa 
(sandhi, vigraha &c.) or adrstartha (that have no visible effect 
but have a spiritual result) such as Agnihotra; here (in chap. 
VII-IX of Manu) the remarks relate principally to drstartha 
matters since it is well-known that the word rajadkarma is appli¬ 
cable to such matters (the six gunas &c.) only.'® Medhatithi 
here declares that the rules of rajanlti are not based on the 
canonical books of dharmasastra but principally on the ex¬ 
perience of worldly affairs. 

Another name for the science of government is NltiSastra 
or Rajanltisastra. Santi'* 59. 74 says that in the nltisastra are 
set forth all those means whereby people are prevented from 
forsaking the right path. The Nltisara of Kamandaka'® (1.6) 
does obeisance to Visnugupta who extracted the nectar of Nlti- 
fiastra from the vast ocean of ArthaSastra (works). The Panca- 
tantra p. 3 holds that Arthasastra and Nltisastra are synony¬ 
mous. The Mitaksara on Yaj. H. 31 remarks that the arthasastra 
referred to by Yaj. is rajanltisastra that is part and parcel of 
dharma&astra. The word ‘rajanlti’ occurs in Raghuvamsa 17.68. 
Vide Bhagavadgita X. 38, Asiramavasikaparva 6.5, Manu VII. 
177, Santi 111. 73,138,39, 43 and 196,368.9 and Anusasana 163.7 
for Nltisastra meaning Arthasastra or Rajanlti and Drona 153.39 
and Santi 37.9 for the word rajanlti. Another noteworthy word 
is ‘ naya ’ which means ‘ line of policy ’ and is employed by 
the ArthaSastra (L 3) when it says ‘ naya and anaya (bad policy) 
are treated of in Dandaniti’. It is also used in several classical 
works, such as the Kiratarjunlya (11. 3,13, 54, XIII. 17). 

The .relation of arthaSastra to dharmasastra has now 
to be understood. As stated above rajadharma is a very 
important subject of dharma-sastra. ArthaSastra which is 
principally concerned with the rights, privileges and res¬ 
ponsibilities of the ruler is therefore properly speaking a 
part of dharmasastra. As shown above it is supposed to have 
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like dharma^stra a divine source. But works on artha§&Btra 
enter into great details about the government of a country in all 
its aspects, while dharmasastra works generally deal only with 
a few salient features of rSjasastra. Just as the Kamasutra 
(I. 2.14) states that dharma is the highest goal and kama is 
the lowest of the three purusSrthas ( vide H. Dh. vol. 11 part 1 
p. 9), so Arthasastra also sets the highest value on dharma. 
The Kautillya states (IIL 1. at end)“ ‘ In any matter where 
there is a conflict between dharmasastra and practices or between 
dharmasastra and any secular transaction, (the king) should 
decide that matter by relying on dharma. If sastra comes in 
conflict with any rational and equitable rule then the latter 
shall be the deciding factor and the (strict) letter of the text 
will be nowhere ’. But Kautilya and other writers on artha* 
sastra lay the greatest emphasis on artha. In the eager 
and relentless pursuit of worldly prosperity means may be 
recommended or followed which may come in conflict with the 
strictly ethical standpoint of the dictates of dharmasastra. In 
such cases of conflict dharmaSastra works lay down (e. g. £p. 
Dh, L9.24.23, Yaj, IL 21, Narada, vyavaharamatrka chap. I 39) 
that dharmaSastra rules are to be preferred to the dictates of 
arthasSstra. Visvarupa (on Yaj. 11. 21) states that according 
to some predecessors of his the conflict between the dictates of 
dharmasastra and arthaSastra is illustrated as follows. Manu 
Vin. 351 (which is the same as Visnu-dharmasutra V. 190 
and Matsyapurana 227.116-117) when dealing with vyavahara 
(a subject that pre-eminently belongs to arthaSastra) provides 
that in killing an atalayin, no fault attaches to the killer: while 
Manu XI. 89 in the chapter on prayasicittas (which is pre¬ 
eminently a topic of dharmasastra) states that no penance is 
prescribed (i. e. there is no prayaScitta for removing the guilt) 
when a person of set purpose kills a brahmana. The result is 
that the latter rule prevails and sin is incurred by killing a 
br&hmana even if the latter be an atatSyin (though there may 
be no punishment by the king). ViSvarupa does not accept 
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thid illustration. The Mitak^ara also refers to this example, 
disapproves of it and gives its own example. The Artha^astra 
declares that a king should endeavour to secure friends, since 
the acquisition of friends is superior to the acquisition of gold 
and land (as is laid down in Yaj. L 352). The rule of dharma- 
iOstra is that a king has to dispense justice, being free from 
anger and avarice and in accordance with dharma^astra. There¬ 
fore when a suit comes before a king he must decide it according 
to law, even though ho may lose the friendship of a person if his 
decision goes against the latter. The Ylramitrodaya follows the 
Mitaksara. Dharmasastra went by the name of smrti (Manu U. 10), 
while arthatestra was treated as an Upaveda. The Visnupurana 
HL 6. 28, Vayu 61.79 and Brahmanda 35. 88-89 mention the 
four Upavedas ” viz. Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda and 
Artha^tra as aflSliated to the four Vedas respectively viz. 
Bgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda. Kautilya 
(15) states tnat the king should listen to the recital of Uihasa 
in the latter part of the day and includes both dharmaiastra 
and arthaimstra under itihasa" and requires the minister know¬ 
ing arthasastra to advise the king (with examples and precepts 
derived) from itihasa and purana. 

Though Arthasastra is in theory for keeping to the path of 
dharma, one cannot blink one’s eyes to the fact that the Maha- 
bMrata and the Kautillya both support in several places the 
adoption of means entirely divorced from all rules of fair deal¬ 
ing and morality. In Adiparva 140 we have a discourse by 
Eanika said to have been a mantrin of Dhrtarastra and a pro¬ 
found student of Bajasastra, which is almost on the same lines 
as Santiparva chap. 140 where Bhlsma sets out what lines of 
policy ( niti) should be followed by the ruler in adversity and 
how he should give up all thoughts of kindliness in such straits. 
He is supposed to give the substance of the dialogue between 
the sage Bharadvaja and Satruntapa, king of Sauvira. The 
whole chapter is full of Machiavellian advice. A few speci¬ 
mens may be set out here. One should be very courteous in 
speech, but like a razor at heart (verse 13); one desirous of 
prosperity may fold one’s hands, may take an oath, may use 
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Bweet words, place his head on another’s feet and even shed 
tears, one may carry on one’s shoulders one’s enemy till one 
accomplishes one’s object and when a fit opportunity arises 
should break him like an earthen pot on a stone (17-18); the 
king should raise hopes promising their fulfilment at a distant 
day, but should put obstacles in the fulfilment of the hopes 
raised in others (32); when one is reduced to a wretched state 
one may extricate oneself from it by any act whatever 
whether gentle or horrible and practise dharma after one 
becomes able to do so (38); one should inspire confidence in 
one’s enemy by some means which appear to be true (to the 
enemy ), but one should strike him down at the right moment 
when he takes a wrong step (44); whoever causes obstacles to 
the purpose of the king, whether son or brother or father or 
friend, should be killed by the king who desires to prosper (47)'. 
without cutting the vitals of others, without committing horrible 
deeds and without killing indiscriminately as the fisherman in 
the case of fish one does not secure high prosperity (50); when 
about to strike one should utter sweet words and even after 
striking one should use honeyed words; even after severing 
another’s head with a sword one should lament and shed 
tears (54); if some remainder is left in the case of a debt or fire 
or enemies, there is a tendency to grow and so no remainder 
should be left of these (58). It is to be noted that this chapter 
deals specially with what should be done in difficulties and can¬ 
not be supposed to be the real teaching of the Mah&bharata 
which is generally in line with the higher code of dharma- 
sSstra. It embodied probably the words of earlier arthasSstra 
writers like Bharadvaja. After hearing this discourse on 
calculated cruelty and deceit Yudhisthira stood aghast and 
frankly told Bhisma that the course of conduct outlined by him 
did not differ from that of robbers and that he felt bewildered 
and would not exert himself in the way pointed out. In chap. 142 
Bhisma replies to this by saying that he did not base his dis¬ 
course merely on the sacred texts, but also on reason and the 
essence was* distilled by wise men, that the considered rule of 
conduct for the king is twofold, viz. straightforward and crooked, 
that one should not ordinarily employ the crooked course of 
conduct, but should employ it as against an enemy who employs 
a crooked policy and effectively meet him by such policy. He 
further says that rajadharma cannot be based on a single 
source (v. 7) and that policies are to be pursued not merely 
by reliance on the sacred codes of law but on reason as well 
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(V. 17) and that Indra himself has declared this rule which 
he derived from Bphaspatl In Santi-parva a weak king is 
advised to harass a very powerful ruler’s state by sword, fire 
and poison. In chap. 130 it is stated that the preservation 
of the state is the paramount consideration and that a 
king whose treasury is depleted and who is therefore in diffi¬ 
culties may replenish his treasury even by harassing his 
subjects ( except tapasas and learned brahmanas). In chap. 138 
it is said that self-interest makes friends or foes and that 
aviiiMsa (putting trust in no one) is the grand line of policy 
for kings. So it is clear that the Mahabharata was prepared to 
give up in certain circumstances the strict rules of dharmasastra 
for kings and to allow them to pursue devious modes of action 
that were far from moral i. e. it tries to effect a synthesis of 
dharmasastra and arthasastra. 

The Kautillya also discloses how arthasastra writers did 
not shrink from giving advice which, to say the least, was 
most cruel, selfish and immoral. For example, in the section 
called ‘ guarding the prince ’ (Kaut. 1.17 ) the views of several 
teachers are set out. Bharadvaja says that princes are of the 
nature of crabs eating up their parent; so it is better to finish 
them in secret when they have no love for their father. 
Visalaksa abhorred this advice as cruel, as unsanctioned murder 
and< as destructive of the seed of ksatriyas and recommended 
that it was better to keep them confined in a single spot. 
Vatavyadhi recommended that princes should be made addicted 
to sensual excesses. Kaut. disapproves of this as living death 
(for the princes), recommends proper care before conception and 
after birth-and instruction in dharma. In Kaut. V. 6 Bharadvaja 
is quoted as saying that when the king is on his death-bed, the 
minister may set up the kinsmen of the king and the principal 
princes against one another, that whoever attacks should be 
killed by inciting the people against him, or having secretly 
punished the kinsmen and chief princes and brought them 
under control, the minister should himself take possession of 
the kingdom. Kautilya does not approve of this. But even he 
advises (XIV Aupanisadika) the employment of poison, herbs 
and incantations against those who are irreligious or wicked. 
In 1.1$ even Kaut. does not shrink from advising that secret 
•mistaries (of the reigning king) may kill an abandoned prince 
with weapons and poison and in V. 1 Kaut. remarks that, when 
a king cannot openly put down the principal courtiers or chiefs 
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who axe dangerous to the kingdom, he may inflict punishment 
on them in secret or may induce the brother of the officer to be 
punished to attack the latter by promising to give him the posit¬ 
ion and wealth of the officer and then destroy that attacker with 
weapons or poison saying that he was guilty of fratricide. In 
V, 2 for replenishing a depleted treasury KautUya coolly asks 
the king to deprive the temples in the kingdom of their wealth 
through the superintendent of religious endowments. 

Sanskrit literature on rSjadharma is very extensive. Apart 
from the meagre materials contained in such ancient dharma- 
sutras as that of Apastamba, the following works deserve close 
study and have been utilized in this section; the MahabhSrata 
(Vanaparva 150, Sabha 5, Udyoga 33-34, Santi 1-130, ASrama- 
vasika 5-7), the Ramayana (Ayodhya, chap. 15, 67, 100; Yuddha 
17-18, 63), Manusrarti VII-IX, Arthasastra of Kautilya (which is 
the leading work on rajadharma), Yaj. I. 304-367, Vrddha-Harlta- 
smrti chap. VII. verses 188-271, Brhat-ParaSara chap. X.pp. 277-285, 
Vifnudharmasutra III, the Nitisara of Kamandaka, Agnipurana 
chap. 218-242, Garudapurana 108-115, Matsya 215-243, Visnu- 
dharmottara n, Markandeya 24, Xalika 87, the Nitiprakasika 
attributed to Vaisarapayana (ed. by Oppert), Sukranitisara (ed. 
by Jivananda, 1890), the Abhilasitarthacintamani or Manasollasa 
(first four vimsatis) of Somes vara, Yukti-kalpataru of Bhoja, 
Nitivakyamrta of Somadeva (959 A. D.), Barhaspatyasutra (ed. 
by Dr. F.W. Thomas), the Rajanitikanda of the Krtyakalpataru of 
Laksmidhara (edited from a single ms. by Jagadish Lai Shastri 
at Lahore, 1942), Rajanlti-ratnakara of Candesvara, Rajanlti- 
prakasa of Mitramisra, Nitimayukha of Nllakantha, Raja- 
dharmakaustubha of Anantadeva, Budhabhusana of Prince 
Sambhaji (between A. D. 1675-1680, ed. by Prof. H.D. Velankar), 
Dandanitiof Kesavapandita (edited by V. S. Bendrey, Poona, 1943). 
In recent times there is a deluge of works mostly inspired by the 
publication of the Kautillya dealing with ancient and medieval 
Indian polity in its various branches. The most important of these 
and a few other works independent of Kautilya are mentioned 
in the note below. 


19. Some parts of the Santiparva may be later than Kamandaka's work, 
since Santi (123. 11-12) refers to the dialogue of Kamandaka and Ahgaristba 
king of Ahga. But it need hardly be said that it is not absolutely necessary 
to hold that the extant Nitisara of Kamandaka is referred to by Kntiparva. 


( Continued on next page) 
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It would be impossible to go into all details about Govern¬ 
ment and Politics within the space at my disposal. What is 


( Continued from last page ) 

The reference may be only to a legend. The modern works referred to above 
are:—* Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity * (1935) and * Rajadbarma * 
(1941) by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar ; ‘ The Nature and 
grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state * by J. J. Anjaria (1935) ; 

* Development of Hindu polity and Political Theories ’ ( Calcutta, 1929) by 
N. C. Bandopadhyaya; *' Public Administration in Ancient India ” (1916) 
by Dr. P. N. Bannerjea ; * Some Aspects of ancient Hindu Polity * (1921) 
by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar; ‘ The theory of Government in Ancient India 
(1927) and * The State in Ancient India * (1928) by Dr. Beni Pfasad ; 

* Buddhist India ’ (1903) by Rhys Davids ; * Hindu Administrative Institu¬ 
tions ’ (Madras, 1929 ) and * Mauryan Polity ’ ( Madras, 1932) by Prof. V. R. 
Ramchandra Dikshitar; * History of Hindu Political Theories’ (2nd ed. 
Calcutta, 1927) by U. Ghoshal; Prof. E, W, Hopkins ’ * Position of the 
Ruling Caste in Ancient India ’ in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. XIII. pp. 57-372; 'Hindu Polity’ ( 1924 ) by K. P. Jayaswal; 

* Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas ’ (1938) by Dr. C. 
Minakshi; ‘ Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity ’ (vol. 1, 1914 ), * Inter-state 
Relations in Ancient India’ (London, 1920), 'Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Polity ’ (Oxford, 1921 ),*Studies in Indian History and Culture’ (1925) by 
Dr. Narendranath Law; ' Corporate Life in Ancient India ’ (Calcutta, 1919) 
by Dr. R, C. Majmudar; ‘ Local Government in Ancient India ’ (1919) by 
Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee; * Study in the Economic condition of Ancient 
India* by Dr. Pran Nath; 'Positive Background of Hindu Sociology’ 
(Allahabad, 1914) and ’The Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus’ (1922) by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar; ' Sovereignty in Ancient 
Hindu Polity’ by Dr. H. N. Sinha (London. 1938) ; 'International Law in 
Ancient India ’ by Prof. S. V. Visvanathan. I have to make general 
acknowledgments to these works for much useful information, particularly to 
those of K. P. Jayaswal and N. N. Law. For a list of Mss. on Polity or its 
sub-topics, vide N. N. Law’s articles in Modern Review for October 1917 to 
January 1918 and March and June 1918 and for a list of available Mss. and 
printed works on * Varta ’ ( economics) vide the same writer’s * Studies in 
Indian History and Culture ’ pp. 384 ff. In my treatment of rajadhamta I 
have generally restricted myself to data derived from Sanskrit works on 
dharma^stra and artha&stra and have rarely ventured into works in Pali* 
Similarly it has to be borne in mind that the works referred to cover a 
period of several centuries and further that India is not one country but a 
continent of which northern India formed one more or less homogeneous 
unit, while the Deccan formed another and South India formed a third unit. 
The institutions of these, particularly of the last of the three, differ in many 
particulars from those of the other two. But the authentic data furnished by 
South India are later by centuries than those supplied by the north and 
besides are comparatively meagre. Therefore in this work one has to 
confine oneself principally to Sanskrit works composed in North India or 
the Deccan. 
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proposed is to indicate and dilate upon only the fundamental 
ideas and principles of the several matters falling under raja- 
dharma. Nor is it possible to enter here into formal and lengthy 
refutations of the several views propounded by Western and 
Indian writers about the forms and functions of (Government 
and the state of society in ancient India. Most of the modern 
works referred to in note 19 above are more or less based on the 
same material in Sanskrit and Pali, but the emotional or subjec¬ 
tive element is different in each case. Some western writers 
have without very solid foundations indulged in a facile and 
sweeping generalization that the great Empires of antiquity 
such as those of the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medians 
and Persians and the Indians were mainly tax-gathering insti¬ 
tutions (vide Sir Henry Maine’s ‘Early History of Institutions’ 
1875, pp. 384 and 390; and Prof. Rangaswami Aiyangar’s 
‘ Ancient Indian Polity ’ 1935, pp. 5 — 6 and pp. 66-69 (where 
passages from T. H. Green and others are cited); while some 
Indian writers vehemently assert that the Government in An¬ 
cient India was always some form of limited monarchy. Both 
characterisations are in my opinion misleading. An endeavour 
will be made to present from the original texts as true a picture 
of the polity of ancient and medieval India as it is possible for 
me to do. It will do no good to label the ancient institutions of 
India with concepts and terms current in the West during the last 
one hundred and fifty years or so. Even in the West true democra¬ 
cies or real democratic governments did not exist and the masses 
in no country had elective popular assemblies or councils before 
the last quarter of the 18th century. Such assemblies do not 
exist even now in several countries of Europe. Even in the 
ancient Greek city states the number of slaves who had no voice 
in the government was several times as large as the free citizens 
and those states were no democracies at all in the strict sense.’’* 
Indian polity has a recorded history of over two thousand years 
from at least the 4th century B. C. Its growth was gradual but 
its aims and ideals and its main elements have been the same 
throughout the centuries. India need not feel ashamed or fear 


l9a. fietolchelmer in ‘ the World's Legal Philosophies' (tr. by Jastrow, 
Kew York, 1929) p. 62 remarks * Plato approved of slavery unreservedly, 
finding it a necessary condition for the maintenance of the proper status of 
the citizen. ... Thus in the maritime and industrial states there was a large 
slave Class; in Corinth, 460000; Aegina, 470000; in Attica (according to 
the censas of 309 B, C.) 400000 
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a oomparison of its ideals and theories of State with the ideals 
and theories of western countries in ancient and medieval times. 
K western countries could boast of so-called republics and city 
states in ancient Greece and Rome, India also had several re¬ 
publics in ancient times. The ancient Hindus made their own 
contributions to political thought, though unfortunately Western 
scholars of the 19th century like Max Muller, Weber and Roth 
were concerned most with the Vedic and allied literature and 
either did not know or ignored the vast literature on politics 
contained in Sanskrit and Pali works. Vide ‘ Some Aspects of 
ancient Hindu Polity’ by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar (1929) pp. 2-3 
for views of Max Muller and others and criticism thereof, 
also Dr. Beni Prasad’s ‘Theory of Government dtc.’ p. 1, U. 
Ghoshal ‘ History of Hindu Political Theories’ pp. 3-4. 



CHAPTER II. 


, SEVEN ANGAS OF RAJYA 

According to almost all of our authorities a state ( rajya ) is 
constituted by seven elements^® viz. si;dmm(ruler or sovereign), 
amatya (minister),yanapa(/a or ra^tra (the territory of the State 
and its people), durga (fortified city or capital), koha (accumula¬ 
ted wealth in the ruler’s treasury), danda (army), miira (friends 
or allies). These seven are called ahgas or [prakrtis. The word 
prakrti in works on politics is also used for the constituents of a 
circle of states (of a mandala). Vide Manu VII. 156 and Kau- 
tilya (VI2). The word also means ministers as in Sukranitisara 
II. 70-73 and ‘subjects’ in Kharavela’s Inscription (E. I. vol. 20 
p.79 1. 4), Narada (prakirnaka 5), Raghuvaihsa VUI. 18. The 
order in which these are arranged and their names vary a 
good deal. The quotations given below will indicate how the 
order differs. The sequence is important for the reason that 
some of our authorities expressly state that when calamities be¬ 
fall or deterioration sets in each of the seven elements, those 
that befall each preceding one are more serious for the State 
than those of each succeeding one (Kautilya VIII. 1, Manu IX* 
295). For janapada sometimes the word jana or rastra is used, for 
‘ danda ’ the word ‘ bala ’ and the word ‘ pura ’ for ‘ durga ’. The 
Asramavasiparva (5.8 ) speaks of eight ahgas of rajya. Accord¬ 
ing to Sumantu quoted by the Sarasvativilasa (p. 46)dan^ 
means “ punishment bodily or monetary ” and ‘ army ’ is included 
under ‘ kosa ’. Sumantu says that th &9vamin has to be preserved 
by himself, the ministers by showing them proper respect, the 
people by keeping them contented, the fortified capital by abun¬ 
dance of wealth and grain, the kosa by proper expenditure, danda 

20. vi. i, p. 257; 

^ I i. 353; 

^ Sfwr I itrei: ii 

HQ IX. 294; I HI. 33; 

HI quoted in p.45. Vide also 

69. 64-65, 225. 11 and 239, 233. 12, 1.16 and 

IV, 1-2. The application of the word to these is lucidly explained by 
AparBrka{p. 588)^ fihriN > vnt xkx^ 
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by following one’s dharma, friends by truthfulness. The autho¬ 
rities are agreed that the ruler is the most important or the first 
of the seven. Kautilya puts the matter very forcibly and realis- 
tically when he states that the briefest exposition of the elements 
of rajya is to say that the king is the State This is really not 
the same doctrine as that emphasized by Louis XIY of France 
when he said ‘ L'Etat c'est moi \ Kautilya makes his position clear 
(in Vm, 1) by saying that it is the king who appoints ministers 
and servants and superintendents, who takes measures of relief 
against calamities befalling the other prakrtis and measures of 
prosperity, that it is he who appoints other ministers when those 
already appointed are under calamities, that if the ruler is pros¬ 
perous he transmits prosperity to his prakrtis, that the prak^is 
bear that character which the king has and that hence the ruler 
occupies the position of a permanent, never-exhausted centre of 
power. The ^kranltisara IL4 remarks that if the king begins 
to act at his sweet will, it leads to calamities, to loss of ministers 
and of the kingdom. The Sukranitisara (I. 61-62) compares 
the seven angas of rS,jya to the organs of the body viz., the king 
is the head, the ministers are the eyes, ally the ear, treasury the 
mouth, the army the mind, capital and rastra are hands and feet. 
It is emphasized by Kam. (IV.1-2) that each of the;seven elements 
is complementary to the others, that if the state is defective 
even in one out of the seven elements it does not pull well, 
the] SSntiparva it is stated that it is not possible to say 
categorically that any one of the seven excels the others in merit> 
but that at different times a different element assumes importance 
over others, since that particular element is in the particular 
circumstances capable of accomplishing the purpose in hand. 
This shows that Manu and the Mahabharata held that there was 
an organic unity in the several elements of rajya. All must 
work harmoniously towards one ideal or end. Manu (IX. 
296-297) says this by means of a simile ‘Just as among the 
three staves tied together (by a rope of cow’s hair) used by a 
stnmyasin no particular staff is superior (to the others), so among 
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the seven elements of the state no particular one can be said 
to excel the others, since each of them has a particular excellence 
of its own; a particular element is pre-eminent in some 
particular matter and therefore the superiority of one to the 
others when expressed (as e. g. in Manu IX. 395) is to be 
confined to that matter alone.’ Manu here emphasizes the 
harmonious working or unity of the seven elements though 
they are diverse in their individual characters. The analysis 
of the elements and nature of the State led ancient Indian 
writers to hold that a mere conglomeration of people did not by 
itself constitute a State, but that for a State there must be 
people who live within certain definite geographical limits 
(rastra), they must be bound by the bond to render allegiance to a 
ruler (svami), have a certain system of government (amatya), 
must have a regulated economic system, a force for defence and 
international relationships. That is, the most essential 
elements of a state are (1) a sovereign, (3) a system of govern¬ 
ment, (3) a definite territory and (4) a population of some size. 
These four were known even to the most ancient sutras. Vide 
Gaut. XI1 (raja), Ap. n. 6. 25.10 (amatya), Ap. H. 10. 35.11, 
n. 10. 36. 4 (visaya, nagara, grama), Gaut XI. 5-8 (praja). 

These seven elements will now be dealt with one after 
another. 

It should be noted that neither Xautilya nor Eamandaka 
defines rajya. Etymologically it means the ‘ karma ’ or * bhava ’ 
(activity or state of a king) being derived from ‘ rajan ’ with 
the aflSx ‘ ya ’ (syan or ‘ yak ’, acc. to Panini V. 1. 134 and 138). 
This is the etymological meaning. But ‘ rajya ’ is employed in 
the sense of ‘ kingdom ’ in popular parlance and also in the 
smrtis and works on polity as in Manu Vn. Ill, Earn. 
Xm. 81-82. But when it is said that ‘ rajya ’ has seven elements 
then ‘ rajya ’ has a very wide meaning and stands for the king, 
the ministers, the country and its people and the economic and 
military resources and in such a case it is proper to translate 
the word as ‘ the State ’ (as including both the Government and 
the governed). In some cases ' rajya ’ should be rendered as 
‘ government which includes only the king and his ministers 
and conveys also in modern times the agency or machinery 
through which the will of the State is formulated, realized or 
carried out; vide Manasollasa n. 8, verses 688, 689, 691 The 
Nitivakyamrta (p. 43) says “ rajya means the activity of the 
ruler that would be appropriate to protecting the earth ”. 
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Medhfttithi on Manu VUI. 1 remarks that rajya means ‘a 
prosperous people In XIU. 4 Kautilya states (ita hyajono 
jatiapado rajyatn jatuipadam vd bhavatiti KauUlyah) it as his 
opinion that a territory without any inhabitants cannot become 
a rajya (a kingdom) or a janapada (as one of the seven 
elements). Sahara on Jai. II. 3. 3 has a discourse on the deri¬ 
vation of rajya. 

Prof. Bhandarkar in ‘Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity’ 
(pp. 66-89), Jayaswal in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part 11 p. 9, Prof. B. K. 
Sarkar in ‘ Positive Background of Hindu Sociology ’ Book H 
pp. 34-39 and others maintain that this ancient analysis of 
rajya into seven elements shows that the idea of the State as 
an organism, that is, the organic theory of the State was known 
to Hindu thinkers and that this doctrine of saptanga rajya*'» 
satisfies the definition of the State given by Bluntschli and 
others. On the other hand Mr. Anjaria in chapter IV of his 
‘ Nature and grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state ’ 
after pointing out how there are different versions of the 
organic theory of the state denies vehemently that the Hindu 
theory can be called a proper organic theory of the State, 
particularly because the Hindu thinkers did not regard the 
State as a moral organism, because they attached a permanent 
stigma of inferiority to large sections of the community on the 
bare ground of birth and that the Hindu conceptions did not 
hannonize the authority of the State and the liberty of the 
individual. It would be far beyond the scope of the present 
work to enter into any discussion of this problem. All that 
may be said is that Mr. Anjaria tilts the balance to the other 
side too much. The faults he points out in the Hindu theory 
and practice beset almost all theories of the State almost in all 
countries. Even in the times of Plato and Aristotle huge popula¬ 
tions of slaves had no voice in the affairs of the state. Up to the 
19th century true democracies never existed even in Europe. 

The Ruler —The necessity of a ruler is forcibly emphasized 
in several works. The Ait. Br. 1.14 says that the gods thought 
they were worsted because they had no king, that therefore they 
elected one by* consent. This shows that military necessities 

21a. Korkunov in ‘ General Theory of Law ' (tr. by W. G. Hastings, 
New York, 1922) says ’Bluntschli' assimilates government to the head, as it 
is the of the State, the ministry of the interior to the ears, and that of 
foreign ^Ifairs to the nose ’ (p. 274). 




led to kingship. Manu Vn. 3 ( sSukranltisftra I. 71) says * the 
Creator created the king for the protection of all this world 
when everything ran through fear hither and thither, as there 
was then no ruler in the world It goes on to say that the 
Creator proceeded to create Danda (the power of punishment) 
for the sake of the king and that if the king does not sedulously 
employ danda for punishing those that deserve it, the strong 
would torment the weak as fish are fried on a pike or as in 
water fish devour each other (Manu VII. 14 and 20, the last also 
showing a variant ‘ jale ’ for ‘ sule *). This idea of mStsyanyUya 
(the maxim of the larger fish devouring the smaller ones or the 
strong despoiling the weak) is frequently dwelt upon by 
Kautilya, the Mahabharata and other works. It can be traced 
back to the Satapatha-brahmana XL 1. 6. 24 ‘ whenever there is 
drought, then the stronger seizes upon the weaker, for the 
waters are the law ’, which appears to mean that when there is 
no rain, the reign of law comes to an end and matsyanyaya 
begins to operate. Kautilya says ‘ if danda be not employed, 
it gives rise to the condition of matsyanyaya, since in the 
absence of a chastiser the strong devour the weak ’ and ‘ the 
people overwhelmed by the operation of mStsyanyaya made 
Manu Vaivasvata their king. ’ ** That in the absence of a king 
( arajaka) or when there is no fear of punishment, the condi¬ 
tion of matsyanyuya follows is declared by several works such as 
the Ramayana II. chap. 67, Santiparva 15. 30 and ^7. 16, 
Kamandaka II. 40, Matsyapurana 225. 9, ManasollSsa II. 20 
verse 1295. Numerous works contain eulogies of danda. The 
king is called dandadhara in many works e. g. in Santiparva 67.16 
and Kam. I. 1. Gautama XL 28 says that the word danda is 
derived by the wise from the root ‘ dam ’ (to control), that he 
(the king) should control by means of danda those who observe 
no restraint and ( XI. 31) that the instructions of the teacher 
and the power of punishment (wielded by the king) guard those who 
violate the rules of varnas and aSramas. The MatsyapurSna ** 
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225.17, Agnipurana 226.16 and SSntiparra 15.8 state that danda 
is so called because it suppresses those that are not restrained 
(from the root ‘ dam ’) and punishes those that are imprudent 
or ungentlemanlike (from the root ‘ dand ’). Danda is raised to 
the position of a divinity by Manu ** VH. 25 ( = Visnudharma. 
Butra nX 95 = Matsya 225. 8 ), Yaj. I. 354, SSnti 121. 15. Danda 
rules over all people, it protects all of them, danda is awake 
even when (the guardians of law) have gone to sleep, the wise 
regard danda as dharma (Manu VIL 18=Santi 15. 2 = Matsya 
225.14-15 ). The whole world is under the heel of danda, for 
it is difficult to find a man who is pure by nature (Manu 
Vn. 22 = Santi 15. 34). The conception of danda is therefore 
this that the State’s will and coercive power keep the indivi¬ 
dual and nation within the bounds of dharma, punish for 
breaches and effect the good of the whole. The gods, danavasy 
gandharvas, the raksasas and reptiles—these also tend to 
bring about enjoyment for men because they are pressed down 
by danda (Manu VH. 23). ** The BhagavadgltS (X. 38) 
identifies danda with the divine Ersna ‘I am danda in the 
hands of those who control others, I am niti (i. e. rsjaniti) for 
the conquerors ’. For the detailed effects and long eulogies of 
danda, vide Manu VH. 14-31, Matsya 225. 4-17, Eamandaka 
II; 38-44. These eulogies of danda presuppose the theory that 
people obey law and the dictates of the SSstra through the fear 
of force or punishment. Danda should be neither too severe nor 
too mild, but should be appropriate to the fault committed 
(Kaut. I. 4, Eamandaka 11. 37, Manu VII. 16, Santi 15. Iff^ 
S&nti 56. 21, 103. 34). Santi 57. 41 advises that one should first 
secure a king, then wife and then wealth, for in the absence of 
the ruler there would be no wife nor private property. ** This 
shows that the institutions of family and private property and 
the protection of the weak are bound up with the existence ‘of a 
^ler. Katyayana (in Rsja N. P. p. 30) says the king is the 
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protector of the helpless, the home of the homeless, the son of the 
sonlesB and the father of the fatherless. 

In order to magnify the importance of the kingly office, 
certain works state that the king has in him parts of the gods. 
For example, Manu says “ the Creator created the king with the 
essential parts taken from Indra, the Wind god, Yama, the Sun, 
Agni, Varuna, the Moon and Kubera the lord of wealth and 
therefore he surpasses all beings by his majesty (VH. 4-5 and 
compare Manu V. 96); one should not disrespect a boy-king 
with the thought ‘ he is a human being (like others) ’ for it is a 
great deity that stands (before people) in human form as a king ” 
(Manu Vn. 8 = &nti 68.40). This conception goes back to Gautama 
XI. 32 (‘ Therefore a king and a spiritual teacher must not be 
reviled ’) and Ap. Dh. S. I. 11. 31. 5 (‘ he shall not speak harsh 
or abusive words of the gods or of the king ’). Manu VIL 3-4 are 
the same as Sukranltisara 1.71-72. The Matsyapurana 226. 1 
states that the king was created by Brahma by taking portions of 
gods for wielding the power of punishment for the protection of 
all beings. Manu (IX. 303-311) puts forward a slightly diluted 
theory, viz. the king should possess the majesty of and imitate 
in his actions the first seven deities enumerated above with the 
Earth as the 8th and Manu sets out what the eight characteristic 
actions are. Matsya 226. 9-12 are the same as Manu IX 303-306. 
The Agnipuraua (226.17-20) states that as the king exercises 
the functions of nine deities viz. the Sun, the Moon, Vayu, Yama, 
Varuna, Fire, Kubera, the Earth and Visnu he has the form of 
these. Vide ^kranltisara I. 73-79 for similar ideas. These 
verses do not amount to the express theory of divine origin, 
but assimilate by analogy the king’s functions to those of 
certain deities. The NErada-smrti (praklrnaka section, 
verses 20-31) contains ” several interesting dicta. It says that 
in the form of the king it is really Indra himself who moves 
about on the earth (v. 20), that a king even when devoid of 
qualities deserves honour from the people, that kings exercise 
the functions of five deities viz. of Agni, Indra, Soma, Yama 
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and Eubera (w. 26-31). The Markandeyapurana (27. 21-26) 
mentions the same five deities. ‘ The Veda says that when a 
king is chosen it is Indra himself that is chosen; one desirous 
of prosperity should honour the king just as one worships 
Indra’—says Santi 67. 4. Santi69 states that all the gods are 
invisible, but the king is a deity that can be seen. The VSyu- 
purana (57, 72) remarks ** that in all past and future 
tnanvarUaras universal emperors (cakravartin ) are born on the 
earth with parts of Visnu. The Matsyapurana (226. 1-12 ) 
mixes up the theory of the creation of the king from parts of 
the gods with the lesser idea of his functions being similar to 
those of certain deities. The Bhagavata-purana (IV. 14. 26-27 ) 
states that Visnu, Brahma, Siva, Indra, Vayu, Varuna — these 
and other gods—exist in the body of the king and that the king 
is full of (the parts of) all gods. It is to strengthen this con¬ 
ception that ancient k^atriya dynasties and their panegyrists 
tried to trace for those dynasties descent from the Sun or the 
Moon and in later times from Fire. The practice of addressing 
the king as ‘ deva ’ in Sanskrit dramas is due to the same 
tendency of the glorification of the royal office. Asoka was 
styled ‘ devanam priya ’ (beloved of the gods) and Kushana 
emperors like Kanifka and Huviska styled themselves Devaputra 
( E. I. vol. I. pp. 371 at pp. 381 and 386). This phenomenon is 
not confined to India. Alexander the Great and Julius Csesar 
had their descent traced to gods and goddesses. Alexander was 
deified during his life-time in 324 B. C. by the Greek world 
(vide Cambridge Ancient History, vol. VI. p. 433) and Caesar’s 
image was carried among those of the immortal gods. Kautilya 
(I, 13) makes a spy say among pauras and janapadas ‘kings 
are (in) the place of (perform the functions of) Indra and 
Yama, since they visibly inflict punishment and bestow favours. 
Even divine punishment affects those who despise them (kings). 
Therefore kings should not be despised ’. Hence it must be 
said that the conception of the divine nature of the kingly 
office was well-known in Eautilya’s days and he was not above 
recommending the employment of this conception for safe¬ 
guarding the king’s position. Vide Ramayana, HI. 1.18-19 and 
VH 76. 37-45 and M3,Tkandeyapur&na 24. 23-28, Visnudharmot- 
tara H 2.9 for similar ideas, ^e phrase ‘ n& visnuh prthivlpati^ ’ 
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is well-known and may be interpreted in two ways viz. the 
ruler of the earth is Visnu incarnated as man or no king is not 
Visnu i. e. every king is Visnu. The Paficatantra** (1.120 p. 19) 
states ‘ Manu has declared that the king is made up (of parts) of 
all gods ’. The Esjanltiprakasa is careful to point out that the 
idea of the king having in him parts of the deities applied only 
to the maharaja (the sovereign ruler), while the idea of a ruler 
doing the functions of five deities applies to vassal kings. ** 
For eulogy of the kingly oflBce, vide Manu Vn. 6-17, Santi 
63. 24-30, Santi 68, Kam. I. 9-11, Rajanitiprakasa pp. 17-31. 

But it should not be supposed that this glorification of the 
king resulted in the full-fledged theory of the divine right of 
kings or that every king, however bad, was looked upon as a 
divinity or could do what he liked. In the first place, the Raja- 
nltiratnakara (p. 83 ) when speaking of the coronation of a 
prince by his abdicating royal father quotes a verse where the 
people ( praja ) themselves are called Vi^nu. In the second place 
the king’s authority over brahmanas was limited (vide H. Dh* 
vol. II. part 1 pp. 139-140 ). The Gautama-dharmasutra (XL 1, 7 
and 8 ) says ‘ the king rules over all, except over brahmanas; 
all, except brahmanas, should while sitting low on the ground 
wait upon ( worship) him (the king) who occupies a high seat 5 
they (the brahmanas) too should honour him ’. From the time 
of the Ait. Br. ( 37. 5 ) the harmony between the king and the 
brahmanas and the king’s following the advice of brahmanas 
had been insisted upon. Vide Ait. Br. 40. 1, Gaut. VUL 1* 
XI. 27. Further the Sukranitisara (I. 70 ) states that a king 
who oppresses the subjects and causes loss of dharma is made 
up of the parts of rak§asas. ** Manu (VIL 111-112 ) states that 
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the king who harasses his subjects loses Mis life, family and 
kingdom. Moreover stories of kings killed for their tyranny 
are found in the ancient Literature. For example, Vena, who 
was jealous of the gods, wanted sacrificial offerings to be 
made to himself (and not to the gods) and violated dharma, 
was killed by the brahmanas (Santiparva 59. 93-95, Bhagavata- 
purana IV. 14). The Anusasanaparva ** (61. 32-33) solemnly 
sanctions the killing of a king in certain circumstances “ The 
people should gird themselves up and kill a cruel king who does 
not protect his subjects, who extracts taxes and simply robs 
them of their wealth, who gives no lead. Such a king is KaP 
( evil and strife) incarnate. That king who after declaring ‘ I 
shall protect you ’ does not protect his subjects should be killed 
(by the people) after forming a confederacy, like a dog that is 
afflicted with madness ”. Manu (VU. 27-28) states that the 
great principle of dan^ if properly wielded conduces to the 
advancement of the three puru^arthaa, but if a voluptuous, mean 
and unjust king wields it, it recoils on his head and destroys the 
king together with his relations. Kam. 2. 38 makes it clear that 
danda foolishly wielded might exasperate even hermits. The 
Santiparva 92. 19 recommends that a king who has false and 
very wicked ministers and who puts down dharma should be 
killed by the people. Even as early as the Tai. S. II. 3.1 it 
appears that kings were driven away, while the Satapatha 
Brahmana (XII. 9. 3. 1 and 3) mentions a king Dustaritu 
Pauthsayana who had been expelled from the kingdom which 
had descended to him through ten ancestors. The Sautramani 
i^ti is prescribed as a rite for a king to regain a kingdom from 
which he had been driven away (vide H. Dh. vol. 11. p. 1227 ). 
Santi 92. 6 and 9, Manu VII. 27 and 34, Yaj. I. 356 appear to 
justify at least deposing a king, if not tyrannicide. Similarly, 
the Sukranitisara (H. 274-275 ) states ** that a king, though of a 
nobl e pedigree, should be abandoned, if he violates dharma, if 
he hates good qualities (in others), lines of policy and the army 
and if his conduct would lead to the destruction of the kingdom 
and that the family priest with the consent of the principal 
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ofScere of state should place on the throne another scion of the 
royal family who is possessed of the requisite virtues. Nftrada 
props up the theory of divine right by stating that the king 
secures dominion over (lit. purchases) his subjects by his 
austerities (performed in former lives) and therefore the king 
is their lord (prakirnaka 25). Sukranlti I. 20 also brings in 
the doctrine of Karma ‘ the king holds the earth by the actions 
of his former lives and by his austerities. ’ Compare Manu 
Vn. 111-112, Santi 78. 36. The Sukranltisara (IV. 7. 332-333) 
says that brahmanas may even fight and destroy an oppressive 
ksatriya king and would thereby incur no sin. The Yasastilaka 
(III. p. 431) gives examples of kings killed by their subjects, 
one being a Kalinga king who made a barber his commander-in¬ 
chief. In fact in all works on polity we find comparatively 
little about the king’s rights and special privileges, but on the 
other hand the greatest emphasis is laid on the king’s duties 
and responsibilities. Some works describe the king as a servant 
of the people whose wages or remuneration for the protection 
he affords is the taxes he raises. Vide Baud. Dh. S. I. 10.1, 
Sukranlti I. 188, Narada (prakirnaka 48), Santi 71. 10. ** It 
may be said here that the apparently inconsistent dicta about 
the divinity of the king and about his being liable to be deposed 
or even killed for evil deeds are delivered from two different 
standpoints and are addressed to different persons. The writers 
believed in maintaining the s/o/ms quo about the duties of 
varnas and afiramas, in the privileges of the respective castes and 
in the progressive deterioration of dharma in the ages to come 
and wanted a strong king to preserve the social order; therefore 
the king was raised to divinity and absolute obedience to his 
orders was demanded. This was addressed to the people in 
general. There was danger however of bad kings and ministers 
oppressing the people by misrule. Hence the king and his 
ministers were threatened with destruction and death. These 
dicta were principally meant for the king and his advisers. 

In the Kautillya V. 3 we meet with these words “In 
R&Jasuya and other solemn (or elaborate) sacrifices the ' rijtt * 
gets three times the salary given to others who are as learned as 
he is ” (samanavidyebhyas-trlgunavetano raja rajasuyadisu 
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kratu^u ). Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II, p, 136) geiees 
upon this passage to show that the king was a salaried person 
like the prime minister or the commander-in-chief. The words 
‘ in Rajasuya and other kratua' should have raised doubts in his 
mind about his interpretation, but he entirely missed the 
significance of the passage. Kautilya in that passage is not 
referring to the king himself but to his representative or deputy 
when the king is engaged in numerous ceremonial duties during 
sacrifices of long duration like the ASvamedha. The Jtp, 
Srautasutra (XX. 3.1-2), Baudhayana Srauta XV. 4, SatySsadha 
Sr. XIV. 1. 24-25 state that the adhvaryu priest was to deputize 
for the king when the latter was engaged in the A^vamedha ** 
(which was spread over a period of about two years). The 
salary referred to by Kautilya is to be paid to the adhvaryu 
when representing the king. Vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 1232 
for this. In X. 3 it is said by Kautilya that a virtuous 
king on the eve of a battle should urge on his soldiers 
the fact ‘ I am a wage-earner like yourselves, this kingdom 
is to be enjoyed by me along with you. You have to 
strike down the enemy pointed out by me ”. Here the theory 
of the king being a wage-earner or a servant of the State is em¬ 
phasized in a striking manner. 

The word ‘rajan’ is derived in the Nirukta (II 3) from the 
root ‘ raj ’ to shine, but the MahSbharata (Santi 59. 125) likes to 
say that the king is styled ‘raja’ since he keeps all people 
contented, that is, it derives the word ‘rajan’ from the root 
*ranj’. Great poets like KalidSsa (Raghu IV. 12) follow the 
MahabhSrata in this, as also in deriving the word ‘ ksatriya ’ 
from ‘kfata’ and the root ‘ trai’, meaning one who protects from 
wound and injury (Santi 59. 126 and Raghu-vamsa II. 53). Br 
quoted in the Raja. Dh. K. (I. p. 5) appears to derive the word 
both from ‘raj ’ and ‘ranj’ (balena caturahgena yato rafijayati 
praja]^ rdipyamanal? sa vapusa tena rajabhidhiyate). 

There are in our authorities germs of several theories about 
the origin of kingship. Rg. X. 173 (which corresponds to 
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Atharvaveda VI 87 and 88.1-2) ha« been taken as an election 
hymn by some writers (e. g. Jayaswal in ‘ Hindu polity ’ p. 7). 
But one is constrained to say that it is probably nothing of the 
kind. The only words that may lend some colour to the theory 
of election are ‘let all the people desire thee (as king)’ in Bg. 
X. 173.1, but those words may apply as a benediction even in 
the case of one who is already a king. In the Atharvaveda 
in. 4. 2 there*’ is a reference to the election of a king by the 
people ‘ the people (visah) chose thee to govern the kingdom, 
these quarters, the five goddesses (chose thee) ’. In Atharvaveda 
III. 5, 6 and 7 also there is a faint allusion to the election of a 
king by nobles, king-makers, sutas and headmen of villages, by 
the clever makers of chariots and the skilled workers in metals. 
These ‘ king-makers ’ are called ‘ratnins’ in other Vedic texts 
and the Tai. Br. I. 7.3 states in connection with the twelve 
offerings in the Rajasuya called ‘ ratninSm havlihsi ’ that the 
‘ ratnins ’ give the (rastra) kingdom (to the king). Vide H. Dh. 
vol. H. p. 1215 n 2648 and p. 1216 for the ‘ ratnins’. So it appears 
that the conception was that the king got the kingdom from 
nobles, high functionaries and the common people. For -the 
coronation bath (and its implications) mentioned in the Ait. 
Br. vide note 105 below. The AyodhySkSnda (chap. 1 and 2) 
describes how Dasaratha when he grew old desired to make his 
eldest son Rama the Crown Prince (yuvaraja), how he called 
together an assembly of vassal kings, citizens and rural inhabi¬ 
tants and placed before the assembly his idea, how they acclaimed 
loudly the old emperor’s proposal and readily gave their consent. 
This shows that though kingship became hereditary in course of 
time some element of popular approval was sought for. But 
such passages referring to the approval of the people cannot be 
stretched to mean that the king was chosen by a parliament the 
members of which were elected by the people. All that hapiwned 
appears to have been only this that citizens that approved 
assembled spontaneously and expressed their feelings in the 
assembly. In the RamSyana II. 67. 2 it is said that when Dai§ar 
ratha died sag^s like Markandeya and Vamadeva declared along 
with the amStyas in the presence of the family priest (purohita) 
Vasistha that as Rama and Lak^ana had gone into exile and 
Bharata and Satrughna were in the Kekaya country, some scion 
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of the Ikavaku race should be chosen as king. These sages and 
ministers are spoken of as king-makers (‘ raja-kartara^i ’) here 
and in chap. 79.1. In the Adiparva 44.6 it is stated that all the 
citizens of the capital in one voice elected Janamejaya, though 
a boy, as a king on the death of Parlksit and Janamejaya ruled 
with the help of his ministers and purohita. There are histo¬ 
rical examples of the election of kings. The k^rapa, Rudrada- 
raan was elected king by the people of Surastra (who at one time 
formed a republic, acc. to Kautilya XI. 1) and he took an oath 
as stated in his Junagadh inscription in the year 73 (150 A. D.). 
Vide E. 1 Vol. Vm p. 36 at p. 40. Gopala, the founder of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal (730-740 A. D. ), was elected a king 
(E. I. Vol. IV. p. 343 at p. 348 and Jayaswal’s ‘ History of 
India, ’ 150-350 A. D. pp. 44-45). It appears that it was the 
business of the chief ministers and brahmanas to propose some¬ 
body as king and such persons were called ‘ r&jakartSrah In 
Ayodhya 67. 8 they say ‘ our country is without a ruler and may 
therefore encounter disaster’. Arajaka does not necessarily 
mean in Ayodhya 67 anarchy but a condition in which there is 
no king nor ruler. Though this is so, it is not possible to agree 
with Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (‘Hindu Polity’, part I, pp. 97-98,134, 
173) that ‘ arajaka ’ was ‘ an idealistic constitution, that it was 
an extreme democracy almost Tolstoian in ideal, that it was 
based on a legal and communal basis, that it was a case of 
extreme individualism in which government itself was regarded 
as an evil’ Ayodhya 67. 8-31, Adi. 41. 37 ff., Santi 67. 3 ff., 
Matsyapurana 335, 8-9 are the principal passages on arajaka, 
A perusal of these will convince any one not carried away by 
the over-patriotic desire to find the latest European thought in 
our ancient books that arajaka was viewed as a state of chaos 
and the negation of any constitution; that when a country was 
without a ruler, no private property in anything existed or was 
respected and people preyed upon each other like fishes (Ayo¬ 
dhya 67, 31) and that no Tolstoian ideals were present before 
the eyes of the writers that drew such a harrowing picture of a 
State without a ruler. The famous Chinese traveller Hiouen 
Thsang notices (vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, 1884, vol. I. pp. 310-316) that when Rajyavardhana was 
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treacherously murdered by king Sasahka, the great minister 
Bhandin (who was also a cousin of Harsa) called an assembly 
of ministers and made to the young Harsavardhana a proposal 
to assume the royal authority, which proposal was backed up by 
all the ministers and magistrates, that thereupon Harsa agreed 
to become king after consulting the oracle of Avalokitesvara 
Bodhisattva, After the death of Paramesvaravarman II (of the 
Pallava dynasty), when the Pallava kingdom was subject to 
anarchy, the subjects chose a king. For the details of this elec¬ 
tion, vide the important constitutional document of the Vai- 
kuntha Perumal temple (Dr. C. Minakshi’s ‘ Administration and 
Social life under the Pallavas ’, 1938, p. 38). The Rajatarahginl 
narrates (V. 461-463) that Yasaskara who was originally a 
poor man was chosen as king by the brahmanas. 

In some other places a theory somewhat like the theory of 
social contract expounded by Rousseau is adumbrated. The 
theory of social contract is presented in modern times under 
two forms. In one there is supposed to be a tacit or explicit 
agreement between the Government and the people. In the 2nd 
form it is supposed that a political society was constituted by a 
compact among individuals (to which the ruler was not a party). 
This theory puts forward the notion that government depended 
on the consent of the people. Kautilya (1.13) refers to the 
legend that Manu Vaivasvata was made a king by the people, 
who agreed to assign one-sixth of the grain raised by them as 
the king’s share in return for the protection afforded by him. 
But Kautilya is silent as to whether Manu made any promise 
to the people, Santiparva, chap. 59, states how Vainya, the 
first king, was called upon by the gods and sages to take an oath 
and how he promised them that he would protect the world, and 
would carry out his duties as laid down in the science of govern¬ 
ment and not act at his sweet will. When this theory of an 
agreement between the king who took an oath and the people 
spread among the people, the theory of the divine right of kings, 
if ever seriously held, would recede more and more into the 
back-ground; Vide Dr, Beni Prasad’s ‘Theory of Government 
in Ancient India’chap. Vm and ‘Pre-Buddhist India’ (1939) 
by Mr. R. N, Mehta, chap, n pp. 79 ff, and 101 for election of 
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kings and for Buddhist theories of government. It is not possi¬ 
ble to hold as Jayaswal, U. Ghosal and others do (e. g. ‘ Manu 
and Ysjfiavalkya ’ II, ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part n pp. 54-57) that the 
theory of social contract was the earlier one and that the theory 
of divine right of kings was later on propounded by the Manu- 
smrti to support the brahmana empire of Pusyamitra. Jaya¬ 
swal is wrong in saying (in ‘Hindu Polity’ part H p. 57) ‘the 
theory of the Manava was never approved or adopted by a single 
subsequent law-book’. It has been shown above that NSrada 
and others espoused the same theory. Manu himself eulogises 
the supreme power of danda over the king himself (Manu VII* 
28). He makes use of both the theories as occasion demands. 

The germ of the theory of Divine Right of kings probably 
goes back even to the Rgveda. Rg. IV. 42 is a hymn of king 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa. Some of the ideas therein are 
startling enough. He says ‘the gods rely on the might of 
Varuna, while I am the lord of the people (verse 1, hxUum sacante 
Varuyasya dem rajanU krstely &c); 1 am Indra and Varuna, I am 
the wide and the deep Heaven and Earth, I am the son of Aditi 
(verses 3 and 4) ’. Here there is an explicit claim by a king 
to be identical with the mightiest and greatest gods of the 
Vedic pantheon. In the Atharvaveda VI. 87.1-2 it is said about 
the king ‘May all the people long for you, may not the kingdom 
be lost from your hands, may you stand firm in the world like 
Indra and may you uphold the kingdom ’. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana V, 1. 5.14 (when describing the shooting of arrows 
in the Vfijapeya) it is said ‘the rajanya is most manifestly of 
Prajapati, while being one he rules over many ’. Here the posi¬ 
tion of the rajanya appears to be regarded as due to his being 
the representative of Prajapati. In the Sat. Br. V. 4. 3. 4 the 
sacrificer in the Rajasuya is identified with Indra and it is said 
that that position is due to two causes viz. (1) his being a member 
of the k^atriya order and (2) his participating in a solemn 
sacrifice. But passages like the last and Sat. Br. V. 1. 3. 4, 
V. 1. 4. 2, V. 2. 2.14 should not be relied upon in support of the 
theory of the divine right of kings (as done by U. Ghoshal in 
* Hindu Political Theories ’, pp. 28-29), since every participator 
(-whether a brahmana or a ksatriya) in such solemn sacrifices 
as the Agnistoma and Vnjapeya was supposed to possess a celes¬ 
tial body after dik^U and Pravargya and was often spoken of as 
identified with Indra and other gods. Vi^varupa on Yaj. I. 350 
quotes a long vedic passage {agama) in which it is stated “the 
gods said to Frajftpati ‘ we shall arrange for a king in human 
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form by taking from the moon, the sun, Indra, Vianu, Vaisra- 
vana (Kubera) and Yama respectively majesty, brilliance, 
valour, victoriousness, liberality and control ” and that the king 
thus formed asked the gods to give to him Dharma as his friend 
and that then he would protect the people and then the gods 
made Dharma (i. e. danda) his friend. 

We may examine the theories of the origin of kingship in 
the Mahibharata. The Santiparva deals with this subject in 
two places, in chap. 59 and 67. In chap. 59 Yudhisthira asks 
the great warrior and statesman Bhisma how the title ‘ king ’ 
arose and how one man, who has fundamentally the same 
physical and mental equipment as other men, rules over all 
men. These are not really two questions but only two aspects 
of the same question. Then Bhisma starts by saying that there 
was originally a state of perfection {Krlayuga) in which there 
was no king, no kingdom, no punishment and no chastiser. 
Gradually molia (delusion or aberration of mind) spread among 
people and then greed, sexual desire and passions arose and 
the Vedas and dharma perished. The gods did not receive 
offerings and went to Brahma, who composed a vast treatise as 
stated above (p. 4 ) that dealt with the four goals of existence 
for the benefit of the world and that was the cream of learning. 
Then the gods went to Visnu and requested him to appoint (as 
king) one who deserved to be the best among men. Visnu created 
a son from his mind called Virajas who did not want to be a 
king. Fifth in descent from Virajas was Vena who destroyed 
dharma and so the brahmanas killed him and from his right 
arm they churned Prthu, handsome, well-armed and proficient in 
the Vedas, Vedangas and Dandanlti. Gods and sages asked him 
to follow settled dharma, to control his senses and to take an 
oath (set out above in note 41), He was crowned by the gods 
and sages for the protection of the people. Vispu himself esta¬ 
blished him saying ‘Oh king, no man will go contrary to your 
order* and then Visnu entered the king F^hu (verse 128) and 
it is therefore that this world since then bows to kings as to 
gods. In this account the oath administered to Prthu was so 
administered by the gods and sages and not by the people in the 
mass, n(»r does Prthu expressly promise anything to the people 
as such. Probably it was thought that the promise to the sages 
was impliedly a promise to the people in general. But the 
account, such as it is, rather appears to emphasise the divine 
origin of kingship. > 
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Chap. 67 contains a much shorter version of the origin of 
kingship, probably because a few chapters before another vers¬ 
ion has already been given or because it embodies the views of 
some prior work or teacher. It begins by saying that the most 
desirable thing for a State is to crown a king, that in a kingless 
country there is no dharma, no security of life nor of property, 
that therefore the gods appointed kings for protecting people. 
Then it proceeds to say that the people assembled and made 
compacts (sarmyan) amongst themselves that whoever would 
commit libel or assault or adultery and break the compacts made 
by the people should be abandoned. All people went to Brahma 
and requested him to appoint a ruler whom they would all honour 
and who would protect them. Brahma appointed Manu for that 
purpose, but Manu did not at first like the idea, saying ‘Govern¬ 
ment is a very difficult business among men who are always 
deceitful and I am afraid of the sinful acts of men’. The people 
asked him not to be afraid as the sins committed by men will 
affect the perpetrators (and not Manu) and that the people would 
give him shares of produce (one-tenth of grain, one-fifth of 
cattle, one-fourth of their dharma &c.). Manu then agreed, 
Went round the world, terrorizing evil-doers and making them 
Conform to dharma. This story about Manu and the people is 
aUuded to by Kautilya (vide p. 31 above). Even here Manu 
promises nothing expressly, while the people agree to pay taxes 
and answer for their own sins. There is no doubt that some of 
the details in the two chapters are different. In chap. 67 there 
is no reference to an original state of perfection nor to a vast 
work nor to any oath; so also in one it is Vainya who becomes 
the &st king and in the other it is Manu. But the conception 
in both is mythological and the fundamental fact in both is the 
same. God gives a king to the people in both, when they were 
without a king and degeneracy had set in. Though there is no 
offer to give a share in chap. 59 yet it is to be inferred from the 
pratijfla of Vainya that every subsequent king was deemed to do 
the same. It may be said that in chap. 67 there is a blending 
of the theory of Divine Bight and of an original compact 
between king and people. In both, however, the emphasis is on 
the theory of the divine origin of kingship, ^snti 67.4 states 
‘one desirous of prosperity should honour the king as one, 
honours Indra while chap. 59.139 asks ‘ what is the cause but 
the divine character (the king possesses) on account ofudiich 
people remain under his control’? It must bo said that in both 
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chapters of the Santiparva there is no proper theory of contract 
between king and people. 

ITie Naradasm^i as indicated above (pp. 33,27 and note 27) 
is a thorough-going advocate of the theory of divine right. It 
says (praklrnaka 20-23) ‘ It is Indra himself who moves about on 
the earth as king; people can nowhere live after transgressing 
his orders. Since the privilege of protection is his because of 
his supreme power (majesty) and on account of the fact that 
he is benign to all creatures, the settled rule is that whatever 
a king does is right. Just as the husband, though weak, must 
be honoured by the wife, so a ruler though devoid of qualities 
must be honoured by his subjects’. Verse 25 inculcates the duty 
of obedience to the king. 

According to Mr. J. N. Figgis in his book ‘ The divine right 
of kings’ (1934) pp. 5-6, the theory of the Divine Bight of kings 
in its completest form involved the following propositions: 
(I) monarchy is a divinely ordained institution; (II) hereditary 
right is indefeasible i. e. the right acquired by birth and descend¬ 
ing by the law of primogeniture cannot be forfeited through any 
acts of usurpation, or by any incapacity of the heirs or by any 
act of deposition; (HI) kings are accountable to God alone, i. e. 
a limited monarchy is a contradiction in terms; (IV) non- 
resistance and passive obedience are enjoined by God i. e. in any 
circumstances resistance to the king is a sin and leads to 
damnation and that when the king issues a command directly 
contrary to God’s law, the latter is to be obeyed and also all 
penalties attached to the {breach of the king’s law are to be 
.patiently borne. This theory was very much to the fore in the 
16th and 17th centuries when in Europe theology and politics 
were in close union. 

It is to be seen how far the ancient Hindu theory agreed 
with this full-fledged theory of the divine right of kings. 
As regards proposition I it has been shown above that the 
Manusmrti, the Mahabharata and other works held that the king 
was either God himself, or god’s vicar or vicegerent performing 
functions similar to those of several gods. As regards proposi¬ 
tion U all Sanskrit works recognised hereditary right and 
primogeniture, but they allowed exceptions as will be shown 
latqr on. Our ancient books did not accept the third and the 
fourth propositions in toto. They say that the kjng cannot do as 
he likes, that he has to carry out the dictates of dharma, his 
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power to make new rules is limited and if he does not act up to 
the rules of dharma he may be deposed, disobeyed or killed. Vide 
quotations from Sukraniti and Anusasanaparva cited above. When 
Manu (Vn. 111-112) says that a king who harasses his kingdom 
loses his life, his family and his kingdom, it is implied that people 
are not bound to suffer silently all the wrongs heaped upon them 
by a bad king but that they may turn round and either depose 
him or kill him. Fiok (pp. 103-104) gives examples from 
the Buddhist Jatakas where bad kings were killed by the 
people and others were elected in their place. There is no doubt 
that obedience to the king is enjoined by Nirada and others, 
but it is due to the king only so long as he does not swerve from 
the path of right and virtue. Narada** (prakirnaka verses 12 
and 32) says ‘ on account of his majesty and sanctity a king 
and brahmana are not to be abused if they do not swerve from 
the right path; one should not treat with contempt or scold the 
king, one should abide by his order, since (the penalty of) death 
may follow from violating it (king’s order)’. Here the duty of 
obedience is not based on the divine origin of kingship, but on 
the practical wordly ground that an offended king may punish 
with death. Narada’s doctrine does not lead to the requirement 
of absolute submission and non-resistance to a wicked king. 

It is impossible to hold that the theory of divine right was 
put forward as a counterblast to the theory of social contract. 
The theory of divine right would arise very naturally even in 
the oldest days, while the theory of social contract is the product 
of a more advanced stage of political thought. The theory of 
divine right is not more absurd than the theory of social con¬ 
tract and was popularly held not only in India, but in many 
Christian countries, relying on passages in the Bible such as 
Daniel 4 and Homans 13. 1-7. The theory of divine right was 
circumscribed in India by another theory from very ancient times. 
The cry of the American colonists against England in the 18th 
century was that taxation and representation went hand in hand; 
that of the ancient Hindu political and dharmasastra writers was 
that taxation and protection went hand in hand (see n. 45). 
Baud. Dh. S. 1.10.1. says‘the king being hired for the sixth 
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part (that he takes as tax) should protect the subjects’. Y&j. I. 
337 states 'The king shares half of that evil which the sub> 
jects do when not protected by the king, since he takes taxes 
(from the people) ’ and Yaj. I. 334 lays down that a king who 
protects according to ^astras receives the 6th part of the merit 
ipuvya) of the subjects. Santiparva (57. 44-45) states ‘One 
should abandon six persons like a leaking boat in the ocean viz* 
a teacher who does not explain, a priest who does not study the 
Veda, a king who does not protect &c. ’ Sukraniti 1.121 affirms 
‘ the gods destroy a king who does not protect, a brahmana who 
does not perform austerities, a wealthy man who makes no gifts.’ 
Vide Vasistha I. 44-46, Gaut. XL 11, Visnu Dh. S. JH. 28, Udyoga- 
parva 132.12, Santi 67. 27 (4th part of punya), Santi 24, 12 (4th 
part), Santi 72, 20, Asramavasi 3.40, Anusasana 61.34 and 36, 
Kam. U. 10 for the idea that the king receives a part (generally 
6th part) of the puvya (and also sin) of the people. The king 
had to protect even forest hermits who paid no taxes, as he would 
share in their punya**. Vide Ramayana III. 6.14. Kalidasa echoes 
this in the Sakuntala n. 13. Adiparva 213.9 looks upon the king 
who takes the sixth part tax and affords no protection as the 
arch-sinner in the world. Santi 71.29 says that the spiritual merit 
that a king gathers by protection according to the sacred code 
yields rewards for him in heaven for ten thousand years. 

From the preceding pages it is clear that the following are 
put forward as the grounds on which the obligation to render 
obedience to the ruler is based: (1) the king has divinity in him, 
(2) the great utility of the ruler affording protection as regards 
life, liberty and property, (3) the fear of punishment (Manu VII. 
22), (4) a primeval contract between the ruler and the people, 
(5) the interdependence of the ruler and the people as parts of 
one organism (viz, the State). Vide Medhatithi on Manu IX. 294 
for this last. 

Who should be king? There were several views on this 
point. One meaning of the word * rajan ’ is ‘ ksatriya ’. Manu 
(Vn. 1) states that he will declare rdjadharmas and in the very 
next verse hv employs the word ‘ksatriya’ and remarks that a 
ksatriya who has undergone the upanayana saAtskam (or cd>hi§eha 
according to some commentators) should afford protection to all 
in his kingdom. Therefore a ksatriya is the most proper person 
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to be a king. Some of the works such as the B&jadharma-kauB-' 
tubha, Eajanltiprakasa, the Nitimayukha, and Par. M. vol. L 
pp. 449-451 refer to the discussion in the PurreunlmStisS 
works on the topic of the Aveati sacrifice. On Jaimini H. 3,3 
Sahara and Eumarila hold an elaborate discussion. The Vedio 
texts say ‘raja rajasuyena yajeta’ (‘the Rsjasuya should be 
performed by a rftjan’). Among the numerous constituents 
of that sacrifice there is an i^U called Avesti, with reference 
to which a vedic passage says ‘ if a brahmana performs avesti^ 
ho places the Uhuti (offering) for Brhaspati in the middle,' 
if a ksatriya performs it the offering to Indra is placed in the 
middle of the offerings &c. ’. The purvapakm (prima facie view) 
is that the word ‘ rajan ’ applies to any one (whether a brahmana, 
a ksatriya or a vaisya) who protects the people. The siddhOnta 
(the established conclusion) is that in this text the word rSjan 
means a k^triya and that by the other passage about brSh- 
manas &c. what is meant is that brshmanas and vaisyas may 
independently perform the Avesti sacrifice, but that only a 
ksatriya can perform the Avesti as part of the RSjasuya rites. 
Sahara makes the interesting remark that in the Andhra country 
the word ‘rSjan’ is applied to a man of the ksatriya caste even 
though he does not pursue the occupation of protecting a country 
or a city; while Kumarila observes that persons of all the four 
varpas are seen as rulers of kingdoms. ** In the literature on 
dharmasSstra the word ‘rS,jan’ is understood in the sense of ‘ one 
who'rules over or protects a country’ (i. e. the purvapaksa view 
in the Purvamlmahsa). Vide Medhatithi on Manu VII. 1. 
Apararka‘**(on Yaj.1.366) remarks “ when he who is not a ksatriya 
performs the work of a ksatriya (i, e. becomes a king) he should 
do all this (that a ksatriya king has to do) since the maxim is 
‘ that by Assuming the position or the work of a particular 
person or thing one receives what is due to that other’and the 
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duty of protecting the subjects arises from the fact of taking 
taxes from them. For everyone when giving wealth does so 
with reference to a purpose related to himself and there is no 
purpose except one’s protection that is intended in rendering 
taxes. Hence it is established that whoever receives taxes must 
secure protection of the subjects”. According to Kullukathe 
word‘rfijan’means ‘any person who is crowned king and pro¬ 
tects the country and capital ’ and is not used in the sense of ‘ a 
person of the ksatriya caste ’. The EajanltiratnSkara (p. 2) 
after citing Eulluka and Kamadhenu states that many hold 
that ‘ rajan ’ means ‘ any one who takes upon himself the task of 
protecting the subjects’. The Rajanitiprakasa holds** a long 
discussion (pp. 10-15), states that the word ‘rSjan’may have 
three meanings viz. any one who protects people, a ksatriya in 
general or a ksatriya who is crowned and ultimately gives it 
as its opinion that the word ‘rajan’ is applied in popular usage 
to any one, whether crowned as king or not, who is the ruler 
of a country. The VaijayantI on Visnu Dh. S. HI. 44 explains 
‘rajfiam’ as ‘ of ksatriyas’ by following the Avesti maxim. 

Several brahmana families founded kingdoms and empires. 
Pusyamitra, founder of the ^hga empire, was a brahmana 
(Harivamsa UL 2. 35 ff, E. I. vol. 20 p. 54); the Kanvayanas, 
who followed the Suhgas, were brahmanas and so were the 
Vakatakas, the Eadambas (vide Talagunda pillar Inscription 
of Eakusthavarman in E. I. vol. VUI. p. 24) and several others. 
Vide H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 122-123 for texts on the question 
as to when a brahmana should follow the profession of arms. 
Manu XTT. 100 states that a brahmana who knows the Veda 
deserves to be made a king, a commander-in-chief, the wielder 
of the power of punishment. Eumarila’s dictum that persons 
of all varnas are seen to be rulers has been already quoted. 
Gk>pala the founder of the Pala dynastry of Bengal was a sudra. 
Manu rV. 61 directs a brahmana not to stay in a country where 
the ruler was a sudra. Medhatithi*^ explains this by saying 
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that tha prohibition applies only to a country where all the seven 
high functionaries such as the chief minister, the commander* 
in*ohief are of the siudra caste; compare Ap. Dh. S. 1.11.32.18* 
Manu’s dictum related to a time when there was hardly 
any Sudra king. But the logic of facts was too much for 
Medh&tithi who had to twist the plain words of Manu. Medhatithi 
on Manu VUI. 1 remarks that ‘persons of other varnas who 
subsist by the mode prescribed for ksatriyas have power over 
the kingdom and have to protect the people’, ^ntiparva 
remarks that whoever protects people from the hordes of dasyus 
and wields the power of punishment according to sm^i rules 
must be considered as king. The Harivaihsa (HI. 3. 6 
‘ aksatriyasica raj&no vipra^ sudropajlvinah ’) and some of the 
Pur&nas in depicting the awful degeneracy of the Kali age in a 
prophetic strain state that the kings in the Kali age -will be 
mostly sudras and that sudra kings will celebrate Aivamedha 
sacrifices. Vide, for example, Matsya 144.40 and 43 and Linga- 
purana 40. 7 and 42. Hiouen Thsang notices that in the first 
half of the 7th century A. D. Sind was under a sudra king 
(Beal’s B. R. W. W. vol. IL p. 272 ). 

It was almost a universal rule that a male alone was to be 
the ruler. There appear to have been stray exceptions. The 
S&ntiparva (33.43-46) enjoins ** upon a conqueror the duty to 
place on the throne of a conquered country the brother, son or 
grandson of the vanquished king and if no prince be available, 
then to crown even the daughter of the late king. The Rfija- 
tarahginl (V. 249 and VI. 332) describes at great length the 
regime of tjie notorious queens Sugandha {904-906 A. D.) and 
DiddS (980-81 A. D.) of Kashmir. In India for many centuries 
there has been no Salic Law expressly declaring that daughters 
cannot inherit land, though on account of the general position 
of women, the requirements of disturbed times and military 
necessity women did not generally assume the role of sovereigns. 
In a copper-plate grant from Ganjam (of about the 13th century) 
it is stated that when a certain king named Subhakara died his 
queen ascended the throne and after her her daughter Damdl- 
mahadevl, who is styled ‘parama-bhattarikE-maharij&dhirSja- 
parame^van ’ ruled the earth for a long time (E. 1. voL VI p. 133 
at p. 138). Whether the grandiloquent titles were deserved by 
the queen or were only the exaggerated effusions of a courtier, 
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it is clear that the widow and daughter of the last male ruler 
succeeded to the throne. The Baghuvaihda (XIX. 55, 57 ) states 
that the widowed queen of king Agnivarna sat on the throne 
and carried on the government with the help of hereditary 
ministers. 

Apart from conquest and election in rare cases, monarchy was 
hereditary and generally descended by primogeniture. The passage 
from the Satapatha Brahmana (XU. 9.3,1 and 3) mentioning the 
descent of kingship for ten generations in succession has already 
been referred to (p. 26). Though succession was hereditary 
it was the general rule that the eldest son ascended the throne 
when the reigning monarch died or abdicated. The rights of the 
eldest son or daughter as against the younger son or daughter 
were very jealously guarded in the vedic age. It has already 
been shown how marrying before one’s elder brother or sister 
was condemned in the vedic age and also in the times of the 
smrtis (H. Dh. II. pp. 546-549). Even the Bgveda several 
times refers to jyaigtkj/a (rights of seniority) of Indra (Ilg. 1.5.6, 
HI. 50.3). The Tai. S. H. 2.11.5 states that the gods agreed to 
treat Indra as the ‘ jyestha ’ (the eldest) and Tai. S. H. 5.2.7 
refers to the ancient practice of giving all wealth (of the father) 
to the eldest son. The Ait. Br. 19.4 narrates the story that the 
gods did not accept Indra’s position as the eldest and most 
exalted among them and that Indra then induced B;haspati to 
perform the Dvadasaha sacrifice for him, whereby he secured 
that position. The Nirukta H, 10 sets out the interesting story 
that Devapi and Santanu were two brothers, scions of the Kura 
family, of whom Devapi was the eldest, but Santanu the younger 
one got himself crowned king and so Devapi practised austeri¬ 
ties. The result was that there was a drought in Santanu’s 
kingdom for 12 years. The brahmanas said to him ‘ You are 
guilty of having violated dharma in that passing over the eldest 
brother you got yourself crowned. Therefore God does not send 
down rain ’. Then Santanu desired to give the kingdom to Devapi, 
who however said that he would be his purohita and make him 
perform a sacrifice. The Bgveda hymn X. 98 was then composed 
by Devapi for bringing down rain. This story shows how long 
before Yaska the popular belief was that it was a great sin to 
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pass over an elder brother in marriage and other matters and 
doing so brought down the serious displeasure of the gods. Vide 
Bfhad-devata VIL 156-157 and Vm. 1-9 for the same story in 
a little greater detail, viz. that Devapi suffered from a skin 
disease, that when DevSpi said to the subjects that he did not 
deserve the kingdom and that Santanu should be their king, the 
subjects crowned Santanu as king. When Yayati desired to 
pass over his elder sons Yadu and others because they disobeyed 
him and wanted to make the younger Puru his successor the 
brahmapas and citizens protested ‘ How can the younger son 
secure the kingdom passing over the elder one*®’? Arjuna 
upbraids Bhimasena who got enraged against Yudhisthira 
* who would act against one’s eldest brother that follows the path 
of dharma?’ (Sabha 68.8). In the Eamayapa“ Dasaratha 
addresses Rama (U. 3.40) ‘ you are born of my eldest queen, 
who is of the same class as myself (i. e. of ksatriya blood) ’ and 
Vasistha says to Rama ‘Among all Iksvakus the eldest son 
becomes the' king’; a younger brother is not crowned king 
when the elder exists ’ (H. 110.36 ). The Ayodhyakanda in 
several places (8.23-24,101.2) reiterates the idea that all the 
sons of a king do not succeed but only the eldest, although 
the other sons may be equally fit and endowed with qualities. 
Eautilya (1.17) ” states that people esteem rulership going 
to the eldest except in the case of some calamity. Manu 
IX. 106 says that by the very birth of the eldest son, a man 
bedomes free from the debt he owes to his pitrs and there- 
fcwe the eldest deserves to get everything from the father. The 
Rajadharma-k. (pp. 234-235) after quoting the EalikapurSpa 
and the Ramayapa lays down the following propositions: (1) the 
aurasa son of a king alone succeeds in preference to the eleven 
kinds of secondary sons (whether he is junior or senior in age); 
(2) if the son of a junior queen (of the same caste) is senior by 
birth, he succeeds in preference to the son of the senior queen, 
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who (son) is younger in age; (3) if two sons are born to two 
queens at the same moment, the son of the senior queen is 
preferred; (4) if twins are born to the senior queen, the son who 
is born first is to be'preferred. 

If the eldest son suffers from a physical or mental defect 
(such as blindness or lunacy) he is to be passed over and his 
younger brother becomes king (vide Manu IX, 201 for grounds 
of exclusion from inheritance). Adiparva** 109. 25 states that 
Dhftarastra because he was blind did not succeed to the kingdom. 
Vide also Udyoga 147. 39. The Sukranitisara (I. 343-344) 
states that if the eldest prince suffers from deafness, dumbness, 
blindness, leprosy or impotence he is unfit to rule and that in 
such a case his younger brother or son should succeed.** Tlie 
Sukranitisara further points out that by dividing a kingdom 
among the several princes no benefit results, but on the contrary 
the small parts would fall an easy prey to enemies; therefore 
when the eldest alone succeeds he should make his younger 
brothers provincial governors or superintendents over the trea¬ 
sury, horses &c, (I. 346-348). The Rajadharmakaustubha lays 
down a few additional propositions: (1) even if the eldest does 
not succeed owing to some mental or physical defect, his son’s 
right will remain intact and R. D. K. quotes the words of the 
fisherman chief to Bhisma in Adi. 100. 92.** The Balambhattl 
on yaj. 1. 309 and Rajanitiprakasa p. 40 say the same. Another 
example is that of Ansuman who became king when his father 
Asamafija was exiled from the state by Sagara for his misdeeds. 
(2) When a younger son is crowned king because the eldest is 
disqualified, then after the former’s death his son succeeds and 
not the son of the disqualified eldest son who is born after the 
coronation of the younger (e. g. Yudhis(hira deserved the 
kingdom on Pandu’s death and not Duryodhana). The NltivS,- 
kySmrta (sec. 24 p. 249 ) lays down the order of succession in 
the case of kings as follows: the son, fuU brother, half-brother, 
uncle, a male of. the same family, daughter’s son, a stranger 
(who is either elected or who takes up the kingdom **). 
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- Stwnetimes a king selected a younger son to succeed him. 
There are famous historical examples. The great Gupta Emperor 
Samudragupta though a younger son was nominated by his 
father Chandragupta I to succeed and by his brilliant and most 
successful career Samudragupta more than justified the choice. 
Vide the Allahabad Pillar Inscription verse 4 (Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions p. 6). Similarly Chandragupta II, though younger, was 
nominated by his father Samudragupta to succeed himself. 
Yayati selected his youngest son Puru because he was devoted 
and obedient and the eldest and other sons disobeyed him. Vide 
Adiparva chap. 75 ff. and above p. 42 . The principle of 
hereditary succession was so strong that even a boy king was 
placed on the throne. Vide Raghu. XVUI. 39. 

In almost all works on r5jas5stra there is a disquisition on 
the qualities that a good king should possess. Vide Kaut. VI. 1, 
Manu VII. 32-44, Yaj. I. 309-311 and 334, Sankha-Likhita 
quoted in R. D. K. III. p. 14 and Rajanlti-prakSsa p. 116, 
6anti 57. 12 flf. and 70, Kftm. I. 21-22, IV. 6-24, XV. 31, Mana- 
sollasa n. 1.1-9 (p. 29), ^kra I. 73-86, Visnudharmottara II. 3. 
Only one or two passages can be set out here. Yaj. (I. 309-311 
and 334) states ‘ a king should have great energy, should be 
generous, mindful of past (good or bad) turns done by others, 
dependent on those who are advanced (in austerities, knowledge 
and experience), possessed of a disciplined mind, endowed with 
an even temper (in good or bad luck), born of a noble family 
(on both sides), truthful, pure (in body and mind), prompt in 
action, of strong memory, not mean-minded, not harsh (in words 
or acts), observant of the rules of dharma (as to varnas and 
a^ramas), free from vices, talented, brave, clever in concealing 
secrets (or acc. to Bhanichi and Apararka ‘ clever in scenting 
the secrets of his enemies ’), guarding the weak points of his 
state, well-taught as regards logic, the science of govern¬ 
ment, the science of wealth and the three vedas. He should be 
forbearing towards brahmanas, straightforward towards his 
friends, wrathful towards his enemies, and should be (kind) like 
a father towards his servants and subjects’. Manu VH 32 is 
very similar to Yaj. I. 334. The Mit. says that the qualities 
specified in Yaj. L 309-311 are antaranga (inward or more essen¬ 
tial ). The 2nd quality ‘ sthula-laksa’ occurs also in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Rudradaman (E. I. vol. VHL at p. 44). From I. 312 Yaj. 
states the bahiranga qualities viz. selection of ministers, purohita 
and sacrificial priests, gifts to worthy brahmapas, protection dec. 
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Kautilya VL 1 contains several lists of the king’s qualities from 
several points of view. First, there is a list of qualities that 
make the king win the heart of the people (or make him approa¬ 
chable) viz. being of a noble family, godly, spirited, consulting 
the aged, virtuous, truthful, not failing in his promises, grateful, 
taking broad views (not pusillanimous), highly enthusiastic, 
not given to procrastination, powerful enough to control his 
feudatories, firm in mind, having a council of ministers of no 
mean calibre, desirous of self-discipline. These are called ‘ abhi- 
gamika-gunas ’ which word occurs in the Palitana plates of 
Dharasena n (of Valabhi) in E.L vol. XI p. 83 and in the Maliya 
plate of the same king (Gupta Ins. pp. 164,169). The Da^akumara- 
carita VUI appears to make a pointed reference to this list 
when it makes a character say that the king (there referred to) 
has in him all the qualities beginning from good family (sarvai- 
vatma-sampad-abhijanat-prabhrti &c.) Then the intellectual 
qualities he should possess are: desire to learn, study, under¬ 
standing of what is studied and retaining it, reflection, discus¬ 
sion and devotion to the principles accepted after discussion. 
Almost the same qualities of the intellect (dhi ) are mentioned by 
Xam. rV, 22. The word ‘ ^akyasamanta ’ (in Xaut. VI. 1) occurs 
also in Agnipurana 239, 4. The qualities that are the different 
aspects of his enthusiasm (or energy) are: valour, non-endurance 
(of the might of others), quickness (of action) and assiduity. The 
same occur in Earn. IV. 23. Then follows a long list of quali¬ 
ties that go to make up the personal endowment of the king 
( atmorsampat ). Gaut, (XI. 2, 4-6) requires that the king should 
do what is right (acc. to ^astras) and speak (or decide) rightly, 
should be pure (at heart and externally), should control his 
senses, be possessed of qualified servants and endowed with 
knowledge of the means of policy, should be even-handed towards 
all his subjects and look after their welfare. The long list of 
^ankha-likhita agrees more or less with those of Eautilya and 
Yaj. Sintiparva 70 states that the king should possess 36 quali¬ 
ties, viz. hephould not speak bitterly, he should be godly, not 
wicked, not haughty, of agreeable address &c, E§,m. I. 21-22 
mentions 19 qualities that lead to the well-equipped personality 
of the king {atmasampat), viz, study of fiastra (Dandaniti), 
intellect, serenity, cleverness, boldness, power of comprehension* 
energy, eloquence, firmness, capacity to endure the worries of 
adversities, majesty, purity, kindness, liberality, truthfulness* 
gratefulness, noble family, character, self-restraint. Then Earn, 
}n IV. 15-19 sets out the quulitiqs called lUmorsarnpat, which 
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generally agree with Kau^ilya’s enumeration (in VI. 1), Acc 
to K&m. IV. 34 liberality, truthfulness and valour are the three 
greatest qualities in a king, who, when endowed with these, 
acquires all other qualities. The Manasollasa (II. 1. 3-7) first 
enumerates 44 qualities such as truthfulness, spiritedness (which 
agree more or less with Kautilya’s enumeration) and then states 
that the five most essential qualities in a king are truthfulness, 
valour, forbearance, liberality and capacity to appreciate the 
worth of others. The Agnipurana (339. 3-5) enumerates 31 
qualities such as noble family, character &c. In the Parasurama- 
pratapa 96 qualities are enumerated in the RsjavallabhakSnda 
(Ms. 339 of Visramabag collection 11, folio 31b). The SabhSparva 
5.107-109 and RUmayana II. 100. 65-67 require the king to avoid 
14 faults viz. atheism, falsehood, hot temper, carelessness, pro¬ 
crastination, not seeing the wise, laziness, addiction to five 
pleasures of sense, considering state matters alone (without 
mantrim), taking counsel with those who do not know politics, 
not starting to do what is decided upon, not guarding secret 
royal policy, not practising auspicious acts, taking up under¬ 
takings on all sides at one and the same time. Vanaparva 351, 
5 says that subjects do not like a king who is very timid, very 
weak, procrastinating, careless and immersed in pleasures on 
account of vices. Sabha 5. 135 states that sleep (by day), lazi¬ 
ness, timidity, hot temper, softness and dilatoriness are six 
calamities in a king. 

The works on dharmasastra and arthasSstra devote a good 
deal of space to the education of the king and to his moral dis¬ 
cipline. Gaut. XI. 3 requires that the king should have received 
instruction ip Trayl (the three Vedas) and Anviksikl. This last 
has been differently interpreted by different writers. Kaut. I 3 
says that Anviksikl comprehends Sahkhya,” Yoga and Loka- 
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yata and that it examines the relative strength of the three 
other vidyds with reasons, and thereby benefits the world, steadies 
the mind in calamities and prosperity and imparts excellence in 
intellect, speech and actions. It is always the torch of (sheds 
light on) all vidyas, it is the means of (inducing to go in for) 
all undertakings, it is the source of all dharmas. Kau^ilya 
derives the name from the root ‘ iks ’ with ‘ anu ’ and he takes it 
to mean the science of ratiocination. It is somewhat strange that 
Lokayata is included in Anvlksikl, one of the subjects of study 
for the prince. But it appears from the remarks he makes that 
Kaut. uses it only in the sense of logic based on premises derived 
from ordinary experience (loka) though in later literature 
Lok&yata came to mean‘nSstika’(atheist,materialist).Acc,** 

(Continued from last page) 
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to the Amarakosa, Visvarupa on Yaj. L 306, Haradatta on 
Gaut. (XI. 3), AparSrka and several others AnvIksikI means 
‘Logic’. Aco. to Kam. IL 7 and 11, the Mit. on Ysj. L 311, 
^kranlti L 158 it means * AtmavidyS ’ (Metaphysics), while 
Sukraniti 1.153 and BSjanIti-prakasa p. 118 combine the two by 
saying that it is logic that leads on to or is useful for acquiring 
knowledge of the Self. The Nltimayukha (p. 34) includes logic 
and VedSnta in AnvIksikI and MlmShsS and smiiiis under 
Trayl, The BSrhaspatyasutra (IL 5-6) advises the king to follow 
the LaukSyatika doctrines at the time of securing artha (wealth ) 
and the KSpalika-sSstra in achieving his sexual and similar 
desires. ** 

Great divergence of views prevailed as to the vidyas that 
were essential for the education of the king. According to the 
Manusmrti Vn. 43, Santi. 59.33, Kaut. L 2, Yaj. 1311, Kam. n. 2, 
l^kranltiL 152, Agni. 238.8, the subjects for the king’s education 
are four viz., AnvIksikI, Trayl, Varta and Dandanlti. Kaut. 
notes that the school of the Manavas held the view that the 
udyds were three and regarded AnvIksikI as a special branch of 
Trayl; that the Barhaspatya school was of opinion that they 
were only two, Varta and Dandanlti, since Trayl only acted as 
a screen (to obscure the intellect) of one (the king) who 
wants to know the ways of the world; and the Ausanasas regard¬ 
ed Dandanlti as the only vidya for a king, since according to 
tl\em, the efforts to learn all vidyas are tied down to it (i. e. are 
ultimately intended to lead on to the mastery of Dandanlti). It 
will be seen how the Ausanasas and Barhaspatyas had an 
entirely secular view in the science of government and divorced 
it from the study of sacred books and metaphysics in the case 
of the king. The DasakumSracarita VIII (that displays a 
deep study of Kautilya) says that the vidySs for the king are four 
(catasro rSjavidyas-traylvfirtanvIk^ikldandanltih). The BSrhas- 
patyasutrs I. 3 (Dandanltireva vidyS) holds that Dandanlti is 
the only (essential) vidyft for the king. Kautilya further 
explains that dharma and its opposite are learnt from the three 
Vedas, viz. SSmaveda, Bgveda and Yajurveda, that the 
Atharvaveda and Itihasaveda (i. e. Itihasa and Purana) are the 
other Vedas and that the six Ahgas also (viz. phonetics, ritual, 
grammar, etymology, metrics and astronomy) are comprehend- 

n, 5-6. 
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ed in the word ‘Trayl'° ^kranlti L155 says that the 14 vidySs 
(enumerated in Yaj. 1. 3) are comprehended in Trayi. Gaut XI. 
19 expressly says that in doing his duty of making the people 
observe the rules of the sacred codes the king would have to 
rely on the Veda, DharmasSstras, the Ahgas, Upavedas and 
Purana. In the Eamayana, Bima and his brothers are often 
spoken of as proficient in the Vedas, Vedangas, in Dhanurveda, 
GSndharvaveda, RajavidyS &c. (1.18. 24 and 26, IL 1.20, U, 2. 
34-35, V. 35.13-14). In the Vanaparva 277.4 it is said that the 
princes were proficient in the Vedas with their secret doctrine 
and in Dhanurveda. In the Adiparva 221. 72-74 Abhimanyu is 
said to have learned from Arjuna before he became 16 the 
Dhanurveda in four sections, the knowledge of astras, and the 
theory and practice of these. Vide also Anusasana 104.146-147. 
Kharavela in his Hathigumphft Inscription (E. I. vol. XX. p. 79 
11. 2 and 5) states that he learnt Lekha (official correspondence), 
Bupa (currency), GananS (Accountancy ) and the admini¬ 
stration of justice, when he was the crown prince and also 
Gandharvaveda (music). In the Junagadh Inscription of 
BudradSman (E. I. vol. VIH at page 44) the Mah&k^trapa is 
said to have attained great fame by his deep study, retention, 
and actual practice of grammar, artha (either lexicography or 
politics), music, logic and other vidy&s and to have been a fine 
rider of horses, elephants, chariots and a great adept in wielding 
the sword and shield and in wrestling*'. The personal attain¬ 
ments of Samudragupta (in Gupta Inscriptions No. 1 pp. 12, 
15-16 ) show how thorough the education of at least some princes 
was or at least what the ideal about their education was. Vide 
H. Dh. vol. II. p. 364 for the education of princes and Dr. Beni 
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Prasad’s ‘ Theory of Government in Ancient India ’ p. 318 for 
an ideal course of education for a prince quoted from the 
Buddhist work, Sutralahk&ra of Asvaghosa. The Nitivakyamrta** 
adds a long list of the accomplishments which a prince should 
possess viz. all scripts, valuing of jewels, knowledge of arms 
&c. On reading the ideal courses prescribed for the education 
of the prince by ancient Indian writers one cannot help feeling 
that they were probably actuated by the same sentiments that 
are attributed to Socrates by Plato in his ‘ Republie ’ (tr. by 
dowett, ed. of 1875, vol. III. p. 357) viz. ‘ Until philosophers are 
kings or the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and 
power of philosophy and political greatness and wisdom meet 
in one and these commoner natures who follow either to the exclu* 
sion of the other are compelled to stand aside, cities will never 
cease from ill-no, nor the human race as I believe-and then only 
will our State have a possibility of light and behold the light of 
day &o. ’ The AgnipurSna (335,1-4) prescribes that the prince 
should be taught dharmassstra, kSmasSstra, arthasfistra, science 
of archery (dhanurveda), the various arts and crafts by 
trusted teachers, that he should not be allowed to be associated 
with those who are angry with the king or disrespected by him 
or who are greedy and that if it is impossible to impart good 
qualities to him he should be confined, surrounded by pleasures. 
The princes were sometimes educated in their own capital or 
in a nearby college. Vide H. Dh. vol. n. p. 364. Sometimes, it 
appears, princes went to such famous seats of learning as 
Taksa&ilS (vide Jatakas ed. by Fausboll n. 87,378,319,333, 400, 
ni. 158,168,415,463). The subjects of study there were the three 
vedas and 18 silp&ni or vidyas { Jatakas, vol. II. 87, HI. 115 ). 
Kautilya < I, 4) explains that VSrta is constituted by agricul¬ 
ture, the rearing of cattle and trade; it benefits (the State) by 
bringing in grain, cattle, gold, baser metals, and free labour; by 
means of vSrti the king secures treasury and army whereby he 
brings under control his own side and the enemy. In the 
SabhSparva** 5.79 and Ayodhyakanda 100.47 it is declared 
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that when the world relies on varta it easily prospers. The 
Santi-parva (363,3) gives the warning that this world would 
cease to exist if varta was given up, that this world is rooted 
in v8rta and is sustained by the three vedas (68.35), The 
Vanaparva (150.30) states that the whole world is sustained 
by varta i. e, by merchandise, mines, trade, agriculture and 
tending cows, she-goats and ewes. The Nltivakyamrta (p. 93) 
after defining varta ba above emphasizes that the king secures 
the abundance of everything when varta is prosperous and that 
the man who has his own agriculture, milch-cattle, plot for 
growing vegetables and a well in his own house has indeed all 
the pleasures of this world. These quotations indicate what 
importance was attached to agriculture and the economic 
structure of society. The result is that in the Arthas8stra 
economic matters occupy a very large space. 

Kautilya (I, 5) starts by saying that the three vidySs 
( except dandaniti) in the case of the prince depend upon danda, 
that danda in its turn is based upon discipline, which is of two 
kinds, natural and induced (or acquired). Vidyas produce 
discipline (of the 3nd kind) in him who possesses the qualities 
of intellect specified above. Then he goes on to say that the 
prince should learn the alphabet and arithmetic after his caula 
is performed (in the 3rd year or later) and after upanayana he 
should learn the three vedas and anviksiki from the ii^tas 
{those learned in the veda), vSrtS from the heads or superin¬ 
tendents (of the various departments thereof) and dandaniti 
from expounders (of the vidyS .) and from practical politicians. 
Vide Manu VII. 43 ( =Matsya 315. 54 and Agni 335. 31-33 ) for 
directions as to from whom the prince was to learn the four 
vidySs. Kautilya prescribes that the prince should study 
these up to the 16th year, should then marry and that in order to 
foster the growth of the discipline of the intellect he should 
always associate with those who ate advanced in the vidyls 
enumerated above (after his 16th year) and that the king 
should spend the first part of the day in practising the riding of 
elephants, horses, chariots and in the science of arms and the 
latter part of the day in listening to Itih8sa which comprises 
Pur8na, history, stories, panegyrics, dharmasSstra and artha- 
68stra. A king whose intellect is thus disciplined and who is 
devoted to disciplining his subjects also and to doing good to 
all will be the sole ruler of the earth. The NltivakySmrta 
(p. 163) defines vimya as * acting with humijiity tqwardis thos® 
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who excel in vratas, vidySs and are aged.’ Manu VII. 38-39* 
K&m. I, 19-20 and 59-63, Sukra I. 92-93 (taken from Kam. 
1.19-20) extol the value and importance of vimya and waiting 
upon the aged and the learned. Manu (VH. 40-42) states that 
many kings perished with their vast paraphernalia through want 
of discipline while others, though residing in a forest (i e. 
without an army &o.), gained kingdoms through vinaya, and 
names Vena, Nahusa, Sudis son of Pijavana and Sumukha 
Nimi as those who perished through lack of vinaya and gives Ppthu 
and Manu as examples of those who secured kingdoms through 
vimya. Matsya 215.53 is the same as Manu VII. 40. Ancient 
Indian writers harp on the education of the prince so much 
because their ideal of kingship was that the king should be a 
rSjar^ (a royal sage ). Kalidasa frequently speaks of this e. g. 
in Sakuntala IL 14 and Raghuvaihsa (I. 58). They were 
aware, like Socrates, that until either philosophers became** kings 
or kings philosophers States will never succeed in remedying their 
short-comings (vide p. 50 above). Not only was an extensive 
course of intellectual training prescribed for the king, but both 
dharmasastra and arthafestra works strongly and frequently 
insist upon the necessity of moral discipline and the right direct¬ 
ion of the emotions and will in the case of the king. 

Kautilya (I. 6) emphasizes that control of the organs of 
sense is the cause of (proficiency in) vidyas and discipline 
should be attempted by giving up the six enemical tendencies 
viz. lust, hot temper, greed, vanity ( mam ), haughtiness or 
insolence ( wiodo), overjoy. He says that (the whole purpose or 
insistence of) all sastras is the restraint of the senses, that even 
a supreme ruler of the whole earth up to its four borders whose 
senses are not under control will at once perish and cites two 
examples on each of these six tendencies, viz. Dandakya 
Bhoja who attempted to rape a brahmana girl through lust and 
perished with his kingdom and kinsmen and Karala king of 
Videha; Janamejaya (perished) who attacked brahmanas 
through hot temper and Talajahgha who did so against the 
Bhrgus; Aila who exacted through greed excessive taxes from 
poToons of the four varnas and Ajablndu, the king of Sauvira *, 
B§.vana who did not restore another’s wife through his conceit 
and Duryodhana who did not give even a part from his kingdom; 
Dambbodbbava wbo^despised all beings through his insolence and 


64. The word 'philosopher ’ used by Plato has not the narrow mean- 
Ingf of njofdern tiniest 
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Arjuna of the Haihaya dynasty; Vs,tapi through overjoy when 
he attacked Agastya and also the oligarchy of the Vrsnis when 
they attacked DvaipSyana** These six evil tendencies are 
called iatru-^a^varga or ari-^varga. Kautilya adds that by the 
conquest of these six evil tendencies Jamadagnya (Parasurama) 
and Ambarlsa enjoyed the earth for a long time. Kam. (I. 55- 
68)andSukra. I. 144-146 give six of the twelve examples of 
Kaut. and Kam. 1 58 is the same as the last verse of Kautilya 
I. 6. Vide Markandeya 37. 13-13. In the Vasavadatta of 
Subandhu (Hall’s ed. pp. 373-376) there is a long list of the 
kings of antiquity (Pururavas, Nahusa, YaySti, Sudyumna, 
Nala and nine others) who suffered owing to some failing or 
other in themselves. The Udyogaparva (74.13-18) mentions by 
name 18 kings who by their evil career destroyed themselves, 
their friends and relatives (such as Mudavarta of the Haihayas, 
Janamejaya of the Nlpas, Bahula of Talajahghas, Dhautamulaka 
of the Oinas). This shows that Cina does not probably stand for 
modern China in the epic. Manu VII. 44 (=Matsya 315.55) also 
emphasizes the necessity for the king incessantly to curb the 
senses and not to fall a prey to vices arising from kdma and krodha. 
Manu (VII. 45-48) enumerates ten vicious tendencies due to 
kama (desire for pleasures) viz. hunting, gambling, sleep by day. 
finding fault (with others), women, drunkenness, (excessive 
indulgence in) dancing, singing and instrumental music, and 
aimless wandering; and eight vicious tendencies due to krodha 
(hot temper) viz. tale-bearing, violence, treachery, envy, slander, 
(improper) seizure of property, reviling and assault. Manu 
further declares (VII. 50) that among the vices due to karm, 
drinking wine, gambling, women and hunting are the most 
harmful, each preceding one being worse than each succeeding 


65. Most of these stories occur in the Mahibharata, Puranas, and 
Buddhist works. Vide Jolly’s ed. of the Kautiliya vol. II. p. 5. But the story 
of the Vrsnis and Dvaipayana is not known. For Janamejaya (different 
from the descendant of Arjuna, the Pandava) incurring the sin of brahmana- 
killing, vide l^nti 150. 3. For Arjuna (called Kartavirya) king of Haihayas, 
vide Sabhaparva 22, 24, Vanaparva 115. 12, Anu^sana 153. 3 ff, Santi 
49 . 35 ff. and Asvamedhikaparva 29 , Matsyapurana 43 , Vayu 94 . For Agastya 
and Vatapi vide Vanaparva 96, In the Markandeya the instances of kings 
that came to grief through kama, krodha, lobha &c, are different except that 
of Aila (chap. 27. 14-17). For Dambhodbhava vide Sabha 22. 24 and 
Udyoga 96. 7 (cr. ed. 94. 7). For the story of Daada who raped a maiden 
of the Bhrgu family vide RamayanaVll. 80-81, Dandahya Bboja is men^ 
tibned (along with Havana and KIcaka) by the Kamasutra 1, 2. 44-45^ 
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one and (VII. 52) that among the vices due to hot temper, caus¬ 
ing physical injury, reviling and deprivation of wealth are the 
worst. Manu (VII 52) has a sly hit that these seven vices are 
more or less prevalent among kings (mrMrcdvam^ngittah) and 
therefore the only choice is that of the lesser or least of evils 
Eautilya (VUL 3) has a lengthy disquisition on the views of his 
predecessors about the relative harmfulness of the three vices 
due to hot temper and of the four due to katm and states his own 
opinion that artlundumya meaning loss of the means of livelihood 
by gifts, exactions (by the king), loss or abandonment of pro¬ 
perty is more harmful than reviling and-dandaparusya is more 
harmful than arthadusana. He points out the benefits derived 
from hunting viz. exercise, the disappearance of phlegm, bile, 
fat and sweat, the acquisition of skill in aiming at stationary and 
moving bodies, the ascertainment of the minds of beasts when 
they are provoked and occasional travel.** These are echoed* 
almost in the same words by KSm. XIV. 25 and in the S&kuntala 
(n. 25) by Kalidasa. Vide Sabha 68, 20, Udyoga 33.92 for the 
seven principal vices. Kam, (XIV. 6 and 7) enumerates the 
three vices of hot temper and the four of kama and holds an 
elaborate discussion on their respective demerits. He defines 
arthadQsana (XIV. 17) somewhat differently (viz. as the aban¬ 
doning of an important object or of great wealth in order to show 
that what really merits blame is not so), Vide the Visnudharmot- 
taran.65.12-15for the two meanings of arthadusapa*^. Earn, does 
not agree that hunting has many good points in its favour and 
advises the king to prepare a separate well-guarded hunting 
ground of one-half yojam in length and breadth if he really 
desires to hunt (XIV. 28-42). The Manasollasa (vol. II) in 
the 15th chapter of the 4th viihsati deals with hunting as a sport 
for kings and points out how a forest is to be preserved for 
royal hunting and how it is to be guarded and enumerates 31 
methods of hunting. Earn, warns the king who wants to retain 
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his kingdom against fondness for women (XTV. 57-58). He 
further says that a king may even indulge in fondness for 
women and may even drink moderately, but he must totally 
avoid gambling and hunting (XIV. 65). Eautilya regards 
gambling as the worst of the vices for a king (VHL 3 last 
sentence in prose). In the Dasakumaracarita (Vm) there is an 
elaborate (but ironical) description of the mental and other 
benefits derived from the four principal vices due to katm. 
Earn. 1. 54 states that hunting, gambling and wine in the case 
of kings must be condemned, since calamities befell Pandu, Nala 
and the Vrsnis (respectively) by being addicted to these. Even 
an ideal king like Rama was fond of hunting. Sukra (I. 332-333) 
points out that hunting has much in its favour, but there is one 
great defect in it viz. slaughter of animals. Sukra (1.109-119 ) 
denounces gambling, drinking and fondness for women as the 
worst of vices and points out that Indra, Dandakya, Nahusa and 
Ravana came to grief through their passion for women (1.114) 
and that a king who is excessively fond of dancers, singers, 
courtesans, wrestlers, eunuchs and men of low birth falls an 
easy prey to his enemies (L 128). Earn. (I. 40-46, which are 
almost the same as Sukra 1.102-107 ) gives a poetic description 
of how animals like the deer, the elephant, the moth, the fish 
and the bee meet death or become confined by extreme attach¬ 
ment to one only out of the five objects of sense and emphasizes 
that man who can and does enjoy all the pleasures of the five 
senses must practise great restraint. 
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DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE RULER. 

All works are agreed that the first and foremost duty of 
the king is the protection of subjects. Santiparva (68,1-4) 
notes that all the seven expounders of polity (rajasastraprane- 
tarah) named by it extol protection as the highest dliarma of 
the king. Manu VII. 144 states that the protection of subjects 
is the highest dharma and Kalidasa in Raghuvam^a 14.67 
alludes to this dictum of Manu. Protection consists in punishing 
internal aggre.9sion (such as by thieves and robbers and by 
persons who invade a man’s rights) and in meeting external** 
aggression. Vide quotation from Brhaspati below. Gautama 
(X 7-8) prescribes that the special responsibility of the king 
is to protect all beings, to award just punishment and that he 
has to protect the several varnas and asramas according to the rules 
of sastra and to bring them round to the path of their proper 
duties when they swerve from it (XL 9-10). Vasi^tha (19.1-2) 
states that the wise say that protection is a life-long saltra in 
which he has to give up fear and softness of heart. Vas. 19.7-8 
and Visnu Dh. S. HL 2-3 are similar to Gaut. XL 9-10. The 
Santiparva (23.15) repeats a gWw, of Brhaspati ‘ As a snake 
swallows mice lying in holes, so the earth swallows these two 
viz. a king who does not fight (an invader) and a brahmana 
who does not go on a journey (for acquiring knowledge from 
famous teachers )**“. Manu IX 306 states that the king pro¬ 
tecting his subjects according to the sastra and meting out 
punishment to those who deserve it performs every day sacrifices 
in which the fees are one hundred thousand cows (i. e. he 
secures the spiritual reward of very solemn sacrifices). Yaj. 1.335 
is to the same effect. Kautilya also lays emphasis on the duty 
to keep the varnas and 9.sramas to their duties ‘ Therefore the 

68. I ff wg r w t g * jfr% firiW 
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II 83, 15. This is attributed to Ulianas in SSnti 57.3 (but 
the words are inril giff&o). Vide also SabhB 55,14, The same 
verse is IV, 7. 303. 
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king should not allow the people to swerve from their duties. 
He, who keeps dharma intact (without breach), enjoys bliss 
In this world and the next*. Narada** (prakirnaka 33) states 
* His duty is to protect the subjects, to (honour or) listen to the 
aged and the wise, to look into the disputes of people and to be 
energetic in his functions as king Sukra (1.14) says that 
the highest dharma of the king is to protect the subjects and to 
put down the wicked. According to Atri (verse 28), to punish 
the wicked, to honour the good, to increase the treasury in the 
right way, to deal impartially with litigants and to protect 
the kingdom—these five are declared to be sacrifices in the 
case of kings. The Visnudharmottara (III. 323, 25-26) refers 
to the five sacrifices in very similar words. In Santi 77. 33 the 
king’s duty to restrain brShmanas from engaging in unworthy 
actions is specially emphasized. These passages establish that 
the principal duties of the king were conceived to be to protect 
the subjects, to see that the rules of varnas and asramas were 
carried out by them, to punish the wicked and to do justice. 

The duty to protect involved fighting and probable death* 
Therefore the ancient works on dharma-sastra always insist that 
it is the duty of the ksatriya to fight and that death on the 
battlefield is to be his highest ideal. Manu (VH 87-89) enjoins 
upon the king, when protecting his subjects against invasion, not 
to run away from battle and promises heaven as the reward 
for kings who die fighting in battle. Yaj. I. 324 holds forth the 
same reward for all soldiers who are killed in battle. Vide 
Strlparva 2,16 and 18 and 11.8-9. The Bhagavadglta (U. 31-37) 
most solemnly declares that there is nothing higher for a 
kiiatriya than a righteous war, that a ksatriya’s duty requires 
him not to quail in battle, that if he dies in battle he goes to 
heaven and if he survives he rules over the world, that he should 
fight as a duty without caring for gain or loss, victory or defeat 
and if he fights with this attitude no sin attaches to him. Sinti' 
parva 78. 31 states that just as those who join in the bath of the 
king at the end of the Asvamedha are purified of all sins, so all 
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soldiers (of whatever caste and on whatever side) killed in battle 
become pure by the destruction of their sins. Manu (VII. 94-95) 
sets out the results for a soldier when he flees from the battlefield. 
Parasara^' HI. 37 says “Two men pierce the orb of the sun (i. e. 
reach heavenly worlds) viz. an ascetic endowed with Yoga and 
a soldier killed while facing the enemy ” and the following verses 
(ni. 38if) dilate upon how the slain warrior is waited upon in 
heaven by divine damsels. A verse of the Rgveda X. 154. 3 
( = Atharva 18. 2.17) appears to hold that warriors losing life 
in battle reap the same rewards that those who make gifts of a 
thousand cows in sacrifices secure. It is probably this passage 
which Kautilya has in mind when in X. 3 he refers to the Veda 
for inciting the soldiers to fight without regard to life. Ap. Dh. 
S. (IL 10. 26. 2-3) states that a king, who strives to recover the 
wealth of bralunanas (stolen by thieves) and dies in the effort, 
is said to perform a sacrifice, in which his body is the sacrificial 
po.st and the fees are incalculable and that other valiant men 
losing life in fighting for a (good) cause are in a similar position. 
To die fighting for the protection of cows and brahmanas is 
specially commended (vide Santi 21.19 and 77. 28 and 30). The 
Visnudharmasutra IH. 44-46 prescribes ‘there is no duty for 
kings equal to losing one’s life in battle; those who meet death 
in protecting a cow, a brahmana, a king, a friend, their own 
wealth and their wife enter heaven as also those who meet death 
in preventing confusion of varnas (caused by adultery &c.). ’ 
On the eve of battle the great warrior Bhisma says to his officers 
‘ it is a sinful act for a ksatriya to die in his house from some 
disease; the ancient code of conduct for him is that he should 
meet death from steel ’ (Bhismaparva 17.11). The same idea is 
presented in Salyaparva 5. 32, Santi 97. 23 and 25. 

Kamandaka^* (V. 82-83) makes it clear that the subjects 
require protection against the king’s officers, thieves, enemies of 
the king, royal favourites (like the queen and the princes) and 
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the greed of the king himself. As an extension of the king's 
duty to protect, the works lay down that it is his duty to support 
students, learned brahmanas, and sacrificers. Vide Gaut. X. 
9-12, XVni. 31, Kaut. n. 1, Anusasana 61. 28-30, Santi 165. 6-7, 
Visnudharmasutra HI. 79-80, Manu VII. 82 and 134, Yaj. L 
315 and 323 and IH. 44, Matsya 215. 58, Atri 24. The Hindu 
kings of ancient and medieval India followed this advice with 
great liberality for centuries and the subject has already been 
treated in vol. II. pp. 113,856-864. The functions of Government 
were not supposed to end with the maintenance of peace and order, 
but Government must be an instrument of the diffusion of culture. 
The king is also called upon to support helpless and aged people, the 
blind, the cripple, lunatics, widows, orphans, those suffering from 
diseases and calamities, pregnant women by giving them medi¬ 
cines, lodging, food and clothing according to their requirements’®. 
Vide Vas. 19.35-36, Visnudharmasutra UL 65, Matsya 215. 62, 
Agni 225. 25, Adiparva 49.11, Sabha 18. 24, Virataparva 18. 24, 
Santi 77.18. The Rajanlti-prakasa (pp. 130-131) quotes’* the 
Visnudharmottara requiring the king to honour and protect chaste 
women (pativratSs) and Sahkha-Likhita to the effect that even 
ksatriyas and vaisyas who cannot maintain themselves by the 
methods prescribed by the Sastras for them should approach the 
king who should help them with the means of livelihood and they 
should work for the king in the manner laid down for them and 
that sudras also should apply their skill and crafts for the benefit 
of the king when so maintained.” Medhatithi on Manu V. 94 
states that when a king supports his subjects in a famine by 
distributing food from his treasury no question of his being in 
mourning would come in the way. These provisions for the old, 
the blind, the widows, orphans and helpless persons and for the 
relief of unemployed ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras strike one as 
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rather modern in tone. In many modern countries the State 
has become the means of providing services for the greater part 
of its subjects, not only armed forces and the police, but social 
services such as education, public health, medical attendance, 
insurance against unemployment, old age, widowhood, and 
orphanage, relief of poverty &o. In ancient India, though there 
were naturally no Acts of Parliament guaranteeing the above 
services to the subjects, public opinion, the views of eminent 
writers and the practice of the best kings created an atmosphere 
in which it was thought that it was imperative for the king 
representing the State and its resources to encourage learning, to 
care for the blind, the decrepit, the old and the widowed and to give 
employment to those who were unemployed. Asoka constructed 
hospitals for men and animals (2nd Bock Edict at Ealsi in 
C. 11, vol. 1, p. 28), alms-houses, rest houses, watering places, 
shady trees on the highways and irrigation works, visited and 
supported the aged (8th Girnar Rock Edict in 0. L I. p. 15). In 
the 2nd century B.C. Eharavela, emperor of Ealihga, declares in 
his Hathigumpha Inscription (E. I. vol. XX p. 71 at p. 86) that 
in the very first year of his reign he constructed embankments 
round the Eliiblra lake in the Ealihga capital and renovated all 
public gardens. Rudradaman in the 2nd century A. D. repaired 
the Sudarsana lake at great cost from his own treasury without 
levying fresh taxes or benevolences ( prayaya ) or forced labour. 
The Anusasanaparva says that good kings should construct 
meeting halls, prapas, tanks, temples and lodging places for 
brahmanas. The Matsyapurana 215. 64 remarks that the king 
should give to those who stay in hermitages food, oil and pots. 
Vide Ap. Dh. S. n. 2. 4. 21 and Haradatta thereon as to provision 
for sudra guests. It is quite possible that these rules of the texts 
were not literally followed by all kings, but it is well-known 
how even legislative enactments are carried out by the subordi¬ 
nate staff in all countries including those of the West. One has 
only to turn to Dickens ’ ‘ Oliver Twist ’ for some indication of 
the administration of Poor Laws and work-houses in England 
about a hundred years ago. 

As regards the king’s daily routine Eaut. 1.19, Manu Vn, 
145-147, 216-226, Yaj. L 327-333, Sukraniti I. 276-285, Agnipurana 
235, Visnudharmottara n.151, Bhagavata X,70.4-17,Nltiprakaiiiks 
VUL 9 ff, Rajanitiprakasia pp. 153-169 and other works lay down 
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detailed rules, which have been already set out (H. of Dh. vol. 11 
pp. 805-806), Every day on rising from his bed the king was 
advised (by Manu 37) to wait upon brahmanas learned in 
the three Vedas and endowed with wisdom and to abide by their 
directions. Vas. I. 39-41, Gaut, XI. 13-14 say the same. In 
giving tbia advice exaggerated claims were made for brahmanas 
which have been already set out before. Vide H. Dh. vol. II 
pp. 135-136 and Anusasana 33, 2-8. The king was also expected 
to show himself to all people every day (Ayodhya 100. 51, 
Sabha 5. 90)”. 

An extremely high ideal was placed before the king by the 
Kautillya, the Mahabharata and other works. In the Ajtha- 
sastra L 19 Kautilya proclaims the magnificent ideal ‘ in the 
happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the king, in their 
welfare lies his welfare; the good of the king does not consist 
in what is pleasing to himself, but what is pleasing to the 
subjects constitutes his good’. Similar words occur in the 
Visnudharmasutra HI. last verse. *' The Mahabharata (l§anti 69. 
72-73) purports to quote two verses of Angiras (l.e. Brhaspati), 
one of which says ‘ of what use is topos to that king or of what 
use are even sacrifices to him who has well looked after his 
subjects ? He is surely one who knows all dharmas.’ Kautilya 
compares the king to the performer of a sacrifice, in which his 
vraia ** (in the case of the sacrificer observances about food, 
scratching the body &c.) consists in being ever active, the 
sacrifice consists in issuing orders for carrying out the business 
(of the State), the sacrificial fee {that the king pays) is his 
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impartiality to all (lit. behaving in the same way to all), and 
his coronation corresponds to the bath of the person who is 
consecrated for a sacrifice. Santiparva ** (56. 44 and 46) and 
NitIprakaMka VIII. 2 declare that a king like a pregnant woman 
should not do what is pleasing to him, but what would conduce to 
the good of the people and the ancient dharma for a king is to 
keep the subjects contented. In Santi 90.1 and 5 it is said ‘ the 
king is there for the upholding of dharma and not for acting as he 
likes and that all beings have to depend on dharma which in its 
turn depends on the king ’. In Udyogaparva 118.13-14 a king 
exclaims ‘ the wealth I possess is for the benefit of the urban and 
rural population and not for my own enjoyment; for, that king 
who at his sweet will gives away what ( really is not his but) 
belongs to others does not become endowed with spiritual merit 
nor with fame ’. King Marutta is warned by his grand-mother 
in the Markandeya (130. 33-34 ) that the king’s body is not 
meant for pleasures but for undergoing great trouble in protec¬ 
ting the earth and carrying out his duties. Ancient writers 
loved to dwell upon the rule of the king as paternal. Kaut. 
n. 1 states that the king should favour like a father those who 
are outside the rules for remission of taxes. Yaj. I. 334 requires 
the king to be like a father to his subjects and servants. Vide 
l^Unti 139.104-105 for the same idea. In the Eamayana IL 2. 
28-47 and V. 35. 9-14 the virtues of the prince Kama are 
set out in great detail, where it is said that Rama behaved like 
a father (IL 2. 39), that he sympathized with the people in 
their sorrows and was pleased like a father when the subjects 
celebrated festivals. The Ramayapa ** III. 6. 11 declares that 
it would be a great adharrm on the part of that king who takes a 
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sixth part of the produce (of fields) and does not protect his 
subjects* as if they were his children. These wntiinents are 
echoed by classical poets like K&lidasa in the Sakuntala V. 5 
and VL 33 and the Raghuvaihsa (I. 24 ), In the Harsa- 
carita (V) the dying king Prabhakaravardhana consoles his 
young and favourite son Harsa by exhorting him to reflect over 
the idea that kings are to be deemed to have relatives in their 
subjects and not merely in agnates. Asoka also in his 
Edicts harps on the paternal relation ‘ all men are my 
children ’ (the first separate Jaugadh Edict, 0. 1 I. vol I 
pp. Ill and 114). 

There were, it appears, several grades of rulers from the 
most ancient times. The word rajan occurs in numerous places 
in the Pgveda. It is applied to such gods as Mitra and Varuna 
(Pg. Vn. 64. 2), Varuna (Pg. I. 24. 13 and 13, X. 173. 5). 
It appears to be used in two senses, viz. (1) ‘ king * as in Rg. 
I. 65. 7, in. 43. 5 (‘will you make me the protector of people, the 
king, O Indra ’), IV. 4.1, IX 7. 5, X. 174. 4) and (2) ‘ noble ’ as 
in l^g. IX 10. 3, X 78.1, X 97. 6 (‘ where the plants come 
together as nobles in an assembly ’ rajanah samitaviva ). In Rg. 
VUL 21. 18 it is said ‘ Citra who gave thousands and ten 
thousands is the only king, others are only small chiefs along 
the bank of the Sarasvatl *. The word ‘ saihraj ’ is known to 
the Pgveda and is used as an epithet of Varuna (in Rg. VL 68. 9) 
and of Indra (in Rg. VIII. 16.1) and the word samrSjya also 
occurs in relation to Varuna in Rg. I. 25.10. In Rg. VIIL 37. 3 
Indra is said to be sole ruler of the world ( ekarat ). It is not un¬ 
likely therefore that the idea of an emperor who had suze¬ 
rainty over several kings was known, though it is possible that 
in Rg. Vm. 37. 3 the word is used only in a metaphorical sense. 
In Rg. VIL 83, 7-8 it is said that ten kings though they 
formed a confederacy could not vanquish king Sudas and that 
in the ten kings’ battle ( daiarajne) Indra and Varuna helped 
Sudas who was surrounded by them on all sides. A very large 
number of kings is mentioned by name in numerous places in 
the Rgveda (e. g. I, 53. 8 and 10, I. 54. 6, 1.100. 17, VH. 33. 3, 
Vin. 3.12, VUL 4. 2). Besides these it appears that thejre were 
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tribal chiefs or governments of such clans or tribes as the 
Anus, Druhyus, Turvasas, Purus, Yadus (Pg. I 108. 8, all in 
the plural, VII 18. 6 and VUL 6. 46). But sometimes these 
words are used in the singular, when they mean ‘ a king or 
chief of that clan Vide Bg. VIII 4. 7, VIU. 10. 5, IV, 30.17. In 
the Atharvaveda HI. 4,1 (may you shine forth as the sole ruler of 
men) that word {eharat) is used in its literal sense and in Atharva 
VI,98.1 (may*^** Indra conquer and may he never be defeated, may 
he shine as the overlord among kings) the idea of an emperor 
( adhiraja ) is clearly set forth. In Bg. X. 128. 9®* the word ‘ adhi- 
rSja ’ must be taken in the same sense. The Atharvaveda speaks 
of an Ugra which word seems to mean a formidable king (or 
emperor) ‘ Then you chase away disease as a formidable (king ) 
who is in the midst (of many kings presses hard each of them) ’ 
IV. 9.4. In the Atharvaveda III. 4. 3 it is said ‘ May the ugra see 
a lot of tribute ’. In Bg. X. 34. 8 the word ugra has probably 
the same sense viz. ‘ a formidable king ’. In the Tai. S. II. 6. 2. 2 
it is said that men are held (supported or restrained) by the king 
(tasmad r&jhs. manusya vidh^h). In the Tai. S. I 8.10. 2 
occur*® the words in the avid formula recited in the Bajasuya 
* May the gods extract for men great power, great overlordship, 
great sovereignty over people; this, O Bharatas, is your king, 
while Soma is king of us brahmanas’. The exact relation of the 
two words ‘ adhipatya ’ and ‘ janarajya ’ is not clear. Similar 
words occur in Vaj. S. IX. 40 and X. 18 and in Kathaka XV. 5. In 
the Ait. Br. (39.1) it is said’* that‘whoever desires the king to attain 
supremacy over all kings, to attain to the rank of emperor...and 
desires that he be the supreme ruler, the sole emperor (ekarSt) of the 
whole earth bounded by the sea up to its very extremities should 
be consecrated and crowned with the Aindra MahabM^ka after 
making him take an oath.’ In this passage the meanings of the 
words ‘bhaujya’, ‘svSrajya’, ‘vairajya’ and ‘paramesthya’ in 
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ralation to sovereignty over people are not clear. They are 
probably hyperbolical and grandiloquent words to convey sup¬ 
reme power. Even a brahmana, according to vedic texts, may 
perform the Vajapeya if he desires ‘ svarajya * which means super¬ 
eminence. Paramesthin means ‘ Prajapati ’ and so parameethya 
simply means godlike power. Further there is no apparent 
reason why, after rising high from samrajya to ‘ paramesthya ’ 
there should be a descent to mere ‘ rajya ’ and ‘ maharSjya ’. 
SSyana*' takes ‘rajya’ and ‘maharajya’ at the end of the 
passage as referring to the position of the king in the 
next world. This is rather far-fetched. Jayaswal (in ‘Hindu 
Polity’, parti pp. 89-90 and p. 133) takes these words to 
mean ‘ the Bhaujya constitution &c. ’ relying on the occurrence 
of the Bhojas in Asoka’s Rock Edicts V and Xm and in Khara- 
vela’s Inscription, on the appearance of Bhojas as rulers in 
Western India and the town of Bhuj in Cutch and ‘ vairajya ’ as 
kingless system and ‘svarajya’ as ‘ self-ruling system ’; but this is 
all unwarranted and is a fair sample of the way in which some 
of Jayaswal’s theories are built up. It passes one’s understanding 
how a paramount sovereign is promised vairajya (in JayaswaTs 
sense) in the Ait. Br. In the Bgveda (V. 66. 6) we have the 
word ‘ svarajya ’ (which probably means the same thing as 
‘ svarajya ’) in ‘ Let us strive for an all-embracing sovereignty, 
which will afford protection to many ’ **. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana the distinction between a king (rajan) and an emperor 
is very clearly expressed as follows: ‘ For, by offering the 

Rajasuya he becomes king and by the Vajapeya he becomes 
emperor; and the office of king is the lower and that of emperor 
higher’ (V, 1.1.13). Satapatha IX. 3. 4. 8 contains the same 
idea again. In Satapatha I. 6. 4. 21 it is said ‘ before the slaying 
of Vrtra he was Indra, it is true; but after slaying Vrtra he 
became Mahendra, even as a king (rajan) becomes a mah&raja 
after obtaining victory ’. These passages are sufficient to establish 
that the idea of a suzerainty extending over many kingdoms was 
known in the times of the Rgveda and had been fully developed 
before the composition of the Aitareya and l^atapatha Br&hmanas. 
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The Aitareya Brahmana mentions by name twelve emperors of 
ancient India and the Satapatha thirteen ( XTIT. 5. 4. 1-19). 
Panini explains (V. 1. 41-42) * sarva-bhauma ’ as ‘ the lord of the 
whole earth*. The Amarako^a states that the words ‘raj’, 
‘ parthiva ‘ ksmabhrt ‘ nn)a ‘ bhupa ’ and ‘ mahiksit ’ are 
synonyms and mean ‘ king that a king before whom all 
feudatories humble themselves is styled ‘ adhisvara’, ‘cakravartin’, 
‘ sarvabhauma ’ i. e. these three last words are synonyms. The 
word ‘cakravartin’ is derived** by Ksirasvamin as ‘one who wields 
lordship over a circle of kings ’ or ‘ who makes the circle (i. e. 
kingdom) abide by his orders’. The word ‘ cakravartin ’, though 
not so ancient as ‘ sarvabhauma ’, has been employed from very 
ancient times. The Maitrl Upanisad 1. 4 mentions ** 15 cakra- 
vartins. The Bajanltiprakasa (p. 58) quotes** a passage from 
the Ssmavidhana Brahmana (IIL 5. 2) ‘the priest should perform 
the coronation with the Ekavma Saman for that king whom he 
desires to be the sole ruler and whose circle of territory (he does 
not desire) to be overwhelmed (by an enemy) ’. Here probably 
is one of the earliest references to the derivation of the word 
cakravartin. In the Mahavagga (Selasutta, S. B. E. vol. X p. 102) 
Lord Buddha is made to say ‘I am a king, an incomparable, 
religious king (dharmaraja); with justice (dhammena) I turn 
the wheel, a wheel that is irresistible ’. Here the idea of the 
secular cakravartin is carried into the moral and spiritual sphere. 
In the N&nSghat Inscription (of about 200 B. C.) occurs the word 
* apratihatacakasa ’ (i. e.—cakrasya). Vide A S W I, vol. V. p. 50 at 
p.60. E!haravela is styled Kalihga-cakravartin in the Manchapuri 
record of his chief queen (E. I. vol. XX p. 86n), ‘ supavatavijaya- 
caka ’ (supravrttavijaya-cakra, in 1. 14) and ‘ pavata-caka ’ 
(prav|tta-cakra in 1.17 ) of his Hathigiunpha Inscription (E. 1. 
vol. XX at pp. 88-89). Kautilya (IX. 1) defines the land of the 
cakravartin®* as the territory on the earth spreading towards the 
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north from the sea to the Himalaya, which is a thousand yajanas 
in extent when measured in a straight line. The same idea 
occurs in the Kavyamlmariisa of Raja^ekhara (p. 92). Kautilya 
also employs the expression ‘ oaturanto raja ’ (a king of the earth 
up to its four boundaries). Santi-parva” speaks of a ruler 
who brings the whole earth under one umbrella. On the birth of 
Har^a, the chief astrologer told his father Prabhakaravardhana 
that the boy would be the leader of the seven cakravartins 
(Harsacarita IV), In some works the six cakravartins are said 
to be Mandhata, Dhundhumara, Hariscandra, Pururavas, Bharata, 
Kartavlrya. The Sabhaparva (15.15-16 ) mentions five emperors 
of old viz. Yauvanasva ( Mandhata), Bhagiratha, Kartavlrya, 
Bharata and Marutta. Vide Dr. N. N. Law’s ‘ Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity ’ pp. 17-21 for exhaustive lists of ancient emperors, 
from the Mahabharata, the Satapatha Brahmana and other works. 
This ideal of cakravartin was set before them by all ambitious 
and energetic Indian rulers from ancient times. The result was 
that constant wars took place. We have a galaxy of historical 
emperors that emulated such mythical heroes and emperors as 
Mandhata and Bharata and practically realized the ideal. To 
name only a few, Candragupta, Asoka, Pusyamitra, Bhavanaga of 
the Bharasivas, Pravarasena Vilkataka, Samudragupta and Harsa 
are great names in our ancient history. Even if this ideal of 
universal empire had not been there, wars could not have been 
avoided. That was a very usual thing everywhere in the ancient 
world. Only about 700 years ago, Britain, which is a very 
small country compared to India, had three kingdoms engaged in 
constant warfare. 

The Matsya-purana (114. 9-10) first gives the dimensions of 
Bharata-varsa from South to North (from Cape Comorin to the 
source of the Ganges) as one thousand yojanas, states that its 
extent is ten thousand yojanas (when measured upwards across 
the boundaries) and that on all borders of it there are Mlecchas 
and that Yavanas and Kiratas dwell to its east and west (verse 
11) and that the king who conquers the whole of Bharatavarsa is 
styled ‘ saihrat ’ (verse 15 ). Vide Brahmapurana 17. 8 fit for 
almost the same words. The Sukranitisara (1.183-187) states that 
a samanta is one whose yearly revenue is from 1 to 3 lakhs of 
silver karsas without oppressing the people, the revenue of a 
mandalika is from 4 to 10 lakhs, that of a rajan is from 11 to 20 
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lakhs, of a mah&rSja from 21 to 50 lakhs, of a svarat from 51 
lakhs to a crore, of a virat from two crores to ten, of the sarva- 
bhauiua (who wields suzerainty over the whole earth i. e. 
Bharatavarsa) from 11 crores to 50. Though these definitions 
may be regarded as scholastic and too rigid to have been practically 
followed they do convey a sufficiently clear idea about the power 
of a feudatory, a king and an emperor. The Sabhaparva** 

{15. 2) says ‘ there are kings in each house, who do what pleases 
them; but they do not reach the position of emperor, which title 
can be acquired with great difliculty’; and ‘that king under whose 
sole dominion the world abides secures the position of sarhraj *• 
In these and other places ‘ world ’means ‘ Bharatavarsa ’ for which 
see H. Dh. vol. n pp. 17-18. Sovereignty (saihrajya) consisted 
in ancient India not necessarily or invariably in acquiring con¬ 
trol over vassal kings in all their affairs. Generally *the supreme 
ruler did not hanker after territory so much as after having his 
superior prowess acknowledged. The descriptions of digvijayas 
(world conquests) in the Mahabharata (e. g. of Pandu in Adi 
113, of Arjuna and the other Pandava brothers in Sabha, chap. 
26-32) show that there was no aggrandizement by acquiring 
fresh territory but all that was desired was to make the several 
kings submit and pay tribute or offer presents. Arjuna 
expressly says in Sabha 25.3 that he would bring tribute from 
all kings and the conquered kings are generally represented as 
submitting and making presents of gems, golds, horses, cows 
to the conqueror. The Allahabad stone pillar** Inscription of 
Samudragupta (Gupta Ins. p. 8) states that the pixUyanta 
(bordering) kings of Samatata and other countries and the 
Malava and other tribal oligarchies fully gratified Samudra- 
gupta’s commands by giving all tribute, by obeying his orders 
and by coming to perform obeisance. Santi 96 insists that 
conquests should be made according to dharma. Empire did 
not mean imposition of the language or the government system 
of the conqueror on the conquered country. The conqueror’s 
duty as understood by ancient Indian works was quite different 
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as will be presently shown, KautHya (XU, 1) declares'®® that 
there are three kinds of invaders, viz, dharmavijayin (who is 
satisfied with mere submission or obeisance), lobhavijayin (who 
is satisfied with gain in land and money), asMrawjoj/iw (who is 
not satisfied with land and money only but robs the defeated 
king of his son, wife and life), The NltivSkySmyta (pp, 362-363, 
Yuddhasamuddesa) defines the three almost in the same words. 
This shows that in the first two kinds of conquests the conquered 
state retained its own institutions, organization and government 
intact, Bana gives'®' in very striking language what Harsa 
proclaimed when he started against the treacherous king of 
Gauda and on digvijaya. It appears that even the queens of 
vanquished chiefs had to perform the duties of maids at the 
time of the coronation of the emperor and empress, as queen 
Yasomatl says to Harsa (in Harsacarita V). Vide Sabha 31, 
73-74 where Bibhisana is said to have come with presents to 
Sahadeva, Asoka (in Kalsi Edict No, Xni in C, I, I, I, pp, 44 
and 46, ed, by Hultzsch) speaks of his conquest being dharrm- 
vijaya. This means that he foreswore greed and cruelty and 
wanted that his influence be only acknowledged. The Pallava 
king Sivaskandavarman (of KSncI) who had performed the 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices calls himself 
dhammartmhardjadhirdja (a dharma-vijayl emperor) in E, I. 
vol, I, p, 5, In the Dudia plate of Pravarasena II, Prthvisena is 
styled dharma-vijayin (E, I, vol. III p, 258 at p, 261), Samudra- 
gupta’s conquest of South India seems to have been only a 
dharraavijaya. As time went on the titles of kings grew in 
grandiloquence, Asoka whose empire extended at least from 
Afganistan to the Bay of Bengal and included some part of the 
Deccan and Mysore calls himself Vajc’. KhSravela is styled only 
mah^rSja and KalihgSdhipati in the Hathigumpha Inscription, 
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Huviska, the Kusana emperor, is styled MctMraja-rd-jUUraja- 
devaputra (E. I. vol. I. pp, 371, 386). Saraudragupta is simply 
maharaja (Gupta Inscriptions p. 8). But later emperors styled 
themselves paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja (Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions p. 70, Indore copperplate of Skandagupta of Gupta year 
146 i, e. 465-66 A, D.) or sometimes ‘ parama-bhattaraka-maha- 
rajadhiraja-paramesvara ’ (Gupta Inscriptions No. 39, p. 176 
copperplate of the Valabhi king Siladitya in 447 of the Valabhi 
era i. e. 766-67 A. D.). Ancient works are not very particular 
about the epithets they employ when speaking of a king or an 
emperor. Santi (68.54) says that a king is praised with the 
epithets rajan, bhoja, virat, sarhrat, ksatriya, bhupati and 
nn)a. '®* Dasaratha is styled raja in Ayodhya 3.2. and maha¬ 
raja in 18.15 and 57.33. The Eajanitiratnakara (pp. 3-4) holds 
that kings are of three kinds; viz. emperor (saihrat), one who 
pays tribute and one who does not pay even tribute (but is not 
a sainrat), quotes several verses from a work of Narada on 
politics and states that the words cakravartin, sarhrat, adhlsvara 
and maharaja are synonyms. Kings aspiring to be called 
sarhrat performed the Bajasuya and Asvamedha in ancient 
India. The Sabhaparva 13.30 speaks of Bajasuya as fit to be 
performed by a sarhrat. Senapati Pusyamitra (about 180 B. C.) 
is said to have performed two A^vamedhas (vide E. I. vol. XX 
p. 54, 57). The Ghosundi Inscription (E. I. vol. 16 p. 25 and 
E. I. vol. 22 p. 198) speaks of Sarvatata, a great devotee of Visnu, 
as a irerformer of Asvamedha. Kharavela (who was a Jain) 
performed Bajasuya (E. I. vol. XX at p. 79). The Vakataka 
king Pravarasena I had performed four A^vamedhas (E. I. vol. 
in. p. 258 and Gupta Inscriptions No. 55). In the Vakataka 
copperplates the Bharasivas are extolled as having performed 
ten Asvamedhas (E. I. HI. 258 at p. 260). The Salahkayana 
king Vijayadevavarma, whose capital was at Vengi in Andhra, 
is said to have performed an Asvamedha (E. I. IX p. 56, about 
350 A. D). The Calukya king Pulakesin I had performed Asva¬ 
medha (E. I. vol. VI p. 1 and IX. p. 100) about 550 A. D. Pusya¬ 
mitra is styled simply Senapati in the M&lavik!lgnimitra Act V 
when he sends a message to his son about attending the B&jasuya 
in which he had been engaged. For the significance of the Abhi- 
fecanlya rite in Bsjasuya vide H. of Dh. vol. H pp. 1216-1218. 
The Kadambas are said to have performed Asvamedhas in the 
Nilambur plates (E. I. vol. VIH p. 148). The Visnukundin 
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Mahar&ja Madhavavarman performed eleven Afivaraedhas and 
one thousand Agnistomas (I. H. Q. vol, IX p. 278). Vide H. Dh. 
vol. n pages 1238-1239 for a few more historic examples of the 
performers of A^vamedha. 

Kautilya (VEL16) prescribes that the conqueror should not 
covet the territory, wealth, sons and wives of the slain (in 
battle), that he should re-instate the late king’s kinsmen in 
their proper places (or positions), that he should instal the son of 
the deceased king on the throne of his father and adds that the 
emperor who kills or imprisons the kings that submit and covets 
their lands, wealth, sons or wives provokes the mav4cda (the 
circle of States) and makes it rise against himself. Yajfiavalkya 
(I. 342-43 ) prescribes that it is the duty of the conqueror to 
protect the conquered country in the same way as his own 
country and the conqueror is to respect the customs of the con¬ 
quered country, its laws and the usages of the families therein. 

The Visnudharmasutra (DI. 42 and 47-49 ) enjoins upon 
the conqueror not to uproot the usages of the conquered country, 
to establish in its capital some kinsman (of the slain king) and 
not to destroy the royal family unless it be of low birth. Manu 
(Vn. 202-203) and Agnipurana 236’22 prescribe similar rules. 
The Eamayana (VEL 62-18-19) requires the conqueror, after 
uprooting the king, to establish another king there in order to 
ensure stable government. Vide Isanti 33-43-46 quoted above on 
p. 40. Eatyayana (q. in the Bajanitiprakasa p. 411) prescribes that 
even when the (vanquished) king is at fault, the conqueror 
should not ruin the country (for the fault of the vanquished 
king ), since he (the vanquished king) did not start (on his 
career of) wrong-doing with the consent of his subjects. The 
Bajanitiprakasa draws from this the conclusion that the 
ministers with whose consent the war was started may be 
harassed by the conqueror. This advice was generally followed 
by ancient conquerors and emperors. Budradaman (150 A. D.) 
is styled the estahlisher of kings that had lost their territories 
(in the Junagadh Ins., E. 1 vol. VUE at p. 44) and in the 
Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta it is said 
that his fame travelled over the whole world because of his 
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having re-established several royal families that had lost their 
kingdoms (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8). The Sukranitisara (IV. 
7'397-399) requires the conqueror to support the well-behaved 
son and the queen of the vanquished king or to give a fourth of 
the conquered kingdom to him and only part of it to one who 
is not endowed with good qualities and the conqueror may 
appropriate the whole treasury of the conquered. 

The coronation of a king was a very solemn and important 
ceremony. Reasons of space forbid any lengthy treatment but 
something must be said about it. In the medieval text-books, 
various procedures are described from different sources. The 
Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 42-112 ), the Niti-mayukha ( pp. 1-13) and 
the Rajadharmakaustubha (pp. 237-374 ), the Raja. Dh. K. (II. 
pp. 6-10) quote procedures of coronation from the Ait. Br., the 
Gopatha Br., the Samavidhana Br., the Brahmapurana, the 
Visnudharmottara and other works. The procedure from the 
Puranas probably originated when persons of the sudra caste 
frequently became kings. The Rajanitiprakasa (p. 112) says 
that there being different procedures of coronation rites based on 
Vedic texts, some hold, following the dictum of Sahara (on 
Jaimini 11. 4-9 ), that the coronation rite should comprehend all 
the different items mentioned in the several vedic texts (provided 
they do not contradict each other), while others hold that there 
should be no comprehensive inclusion of all items but each vedic 
or smfti procedure should be followed separately by itself. Mitra- 
misra concludes that the purohita should follow that course 
which is nearest to his own sakha. The Rajadharmakaustubha 
(p. 339 ) says that as the rite described in the Visnudharmottara 
contains the largest number of details, one who is able to 
do so, may follow that Purana, while for those who cannot 
do so there is an option or students of the Rgveda may follow the 
Rgvidhana mode, of the Samaveda the Samavidhana Br. and all 
may follow the Purana mode of coronation. I shall first briefiy 
indicate what procedure was followed in some vedic texts such 
as the Gopatha Brahmana, the Samavidhana Br. and in the 
Grhyasutras, then point out what was done in the times of the 
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epics and set out the prominent items in the procedure of the 
puranas. 

The Aitareya BrShmana (38) describes the Great Corona¬ 
tion of Indra (Atwfra mahabM^eka) and in that connection mentions 
how the kings of the Satvatas in the south were called ‘ Bhoja ’ 
after coronation, the kings of the eastern countries were called 
‘ saihrat the kings in the west were called ‘ svarat ’ and the 
kings of the north i. e. of countries beyond the Himalaya (viz. 
Uttarakurus and XJttaramadras) were called ‘ virat Then 
(in 39) it states that the ksatriya king is to be made to take an 
oath and is to be crowned in the manner of the Aindra MahS- 
bhiseka The oath which the ksatriya is to take before the 
priest with faith is : ‘ the merit of sacrifices and good works that 
belongs to me from the night I was born up to the night on 
which I shall die, my worlds, good deeds, life, progeny,—these 
you may destroy if I hate (or prove false to) thee’. Vide note 41 
above for the coronation oath in Santi 59.106 ff. It will be noticed 
that this passage of the Ait. Br. contains no undertaking given by 
the king to the people to rule according to dharma or for their 
welfare. So this passage cannot strictly be interpreted as postula¬ 
ting a contractual basis for the authority or power of the king, as 
done by Jayaswal (‘ in Hindu Polity ’ part H. p. 38). The Ait. 
Br. sets out the materials ( sambhdras) for the coronation of a 
king (in chap. 39-2) viz. fruits of nyagrodha, udumbara, 
asvattha and plaksa trees, grains of small rice, large-sized rice, 
priyahgu and barley, a couch of udumbara with span-long feet, a 
spoon with a four-cornered scooiwd basin of udumbara and an 
udumbara vessel, on one of which two the other materials were 
to be placed and curds, honey, clarified butter and rain water 
gathered when the sun is shining. The mantras to be recited 
are mentioned in 39-3-4 and the fee in 39-6. In the Bajasuya 
(to be performed only by a ksatriya) described in the Brah- 
manas and sutras, the principal rite is the Abhi^ecanlya in 
which the king is bathed with waters brought from seventeen 
sources in seventeen vessels of udumbara wood. Vide H, Dh. 
vol. II. pp, 12r6-1318 for the rite. The Bajanltiprakasa (p. 92- 
107) explains the procedure of coronation from the Ait. Br. In 
the Rajasuya, among the preliminary rites are the offerings 
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called * ratninam havimsi ’ (the offerings in the houses of the 
jewels, which are twelve). Vide H. Dh. vol. II pp, 1215-16. 
They have a symbolical value. The person to be crowned re¬ 
cognizes the importance of his high functionaries and is declared 
to be their king and they are supposed to approve of him as 
king. In the Abhiseoanlya rite of the Rsjasuya, there are two 
parts, a religious and a popular. First, the adhvaryu and the 
other priests sprinkle the king with holy water collected from 
various sources in vessels; then the king’s brother, a friendly 
ksatriya and a vaisya also sprinkle him with the holy water. 
This last is symbolic of the popular approval of the coronation. 

The Tai. Br. II. 7. 15-17 deals with coronation. It first 
gives the seven mantras for seven ahutis that are offered. A 
tiger skin is spread on which the king is seated and he is 
sprinkled with holy water in which sprouts of barley and durva 
grass are mixed up; the king ascends a chariot to the accom¬ 
paniment of mantras, then the four wheels of the chariot are 
touched, the purohita and charioteer are addressed with man¬ 
tras ; Anumati, the Earth (as mother), and Heaven (as father) 
are implored to approve of the coronation, the king is made to 
look up towards the Sun and then the king looks on the sub¬ 
jects; the king then undergoes shaving when seated on a chair 
of udumbara wood, then his arms and head are anointed with 
milk blended with clarified butter. 

The Nitimayukha pp. 4-5, Bajanitiprakasa pp. 42-43, 
E&jadharmakaustubha pp. 335-336 quote a passage from the 
Gopatha Brahraana on the rites of coronation as follows:— 
We shall expound the rite of the coronation of the king. Having 
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collected the materials required such as bilva fruit, viz, sixteen 
jars, sixteen bilva fruits, earth from an ant-hill, all kinds of 
husked grains, all liquids, and all kinds of grains (unhusked). 
There should be foxir jars each of gold, silver, copper and clay. 
Having filled them, keeping their mouths up, with water from a 
deep reservoir of water or a lake to the accompaniment of the 
mantra ‘ namainama ’ (?) and having put the jars down on the 
surface of the altar, he (the priest) should place one bilva fruit 
apiece in each of the 16 jars and cast (into the jars) the husked 
and unhusked grains and all fiuids, adding them (to the water) 
in the golden jars with the mantras called Abhaya (Atharva- 
veda 19.15), Aparajita, Ayusya (Atharvaveda I. 30) and Svas- 
tyayana (Atharvaveda I. 21, VII. 85.1, VH. 86.1, VH, 117.1), 
in the silver jars, with the mantras called saihsravya (Atharva¬ 
veda 19.1) and Samsiktlya (Atharvaveda II. 26), in the copper 
jars with the mantras called Bhaisajya (Atharva VII, 45 ‘ janad ’) 
and Amhomuc and in the earthen jars with Samvesa, Sam- 
vargya and Santatlya mantras and with the Prana hymn 
(Atharvaveda XI. 4). He should then bathe the king with 
(the water of) the jars held by very holy and learned brah- 
manas (srotriyas). He should consecrate the king seated on 
the throne with the mantra (Atharvaveda IV. 22,1) ‘0 Indra, 
make this my ksatriya prosper ’. (The king) being thus bathed 
should eat the several liquids, should make gifts of a thousand 
cows to the brahmana priests who assist the chief priest, bestow 
a good village on the chief priest. He (the king) thereby 
acquires great glory, enjoys the earth and always vanquishes 
his foes ’. 

107. For Svastyayana vide H. Db. II. p, 83 (n). For Ayusya vide 
Kausikasutra 52. 18; for Abhaya, Kausika 16. 8; for Aparajita hymns 
Kausikasutra 14. 7 note; for Svastyayana, Kau^ka 8. 2n; theSantatiya are 
Atharvaveda I. 6. 1,1. 33. 1, VII. 68, VII, 69. 1 &c. The Amhomuc verses are 
Atharva IV. 23 29. Vide Nitimayukha p.25 for Aparajita mantras. The 
cmuv (p. 7) quotes from the a long passage in which the mantras to 
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The Samavidhana Brahmana*^® (HI. 5) describes a shorter 
rite: “ (The priest) should crown the king when the moon is in 
the Pusya or Sravana constellation. Having brought waters 
(separately in separate jars) from famous holy rivers (like the 
Ganges)*®® and from the sea and having mixed in them rice, 
barley, sesame and masa (black beans) grains and curds, honey, 
flowers and gold, he should bathe the king seated on an auspici¬ 
ous throne made of udumbara wood on which is spread tiger-skin 
with the hair outside, from horn-pipes cut off from the horns of 
living cows to the accompaniment of the ralmsya mantra 
‘abhratrvyah* (you are without an enemy &c., Pg. VIII. 21.13, 
Samaveda 399 and 1489). He should bathe the king to the 
accompaniment of the Ekavrsa hymn (instead of Bg. VIII. 21.13) 
whom he desires to be the sole ruler (of the earth) and whose 
circle of kings is desired by him not to be overwhelmed by an 
enemy. On the priest performing the coronation rite the king 
should bestow the best village, a hundred maid servants and a 
thousand cows and (the king) should be obedient to him (the 
officiating priest)”. 

The Baud. Grhyasesasutra (I. 23) contains the procedure of 
coronation, the whole of which is quoted by the Balambhatti on 
the Mitaksara on Yaj. I. 309. It is briefly as follows:—On the 
5th or 13th tithi of the bright half when the moon is in Pusya 
or Sravana or in any other auspicious constellation ( naksatra ), 
two brahmanas are fed (the day previous). Then a wortliy 
purohUa is chosen, who mutters certain texts. At sunset the 
purohita makes a lotus-like circle in which are collected the 
materials viz. waters of the ocean and of rivers mixed with rice, 
barley, sesame, masas and panaigavya, and a bhadrasana made 
of udumbara, a tiger-skin, and golden jars and horns of cows. 
In the north-east part of the palace, a hoim is performed with 
eight thousand aJmtis (oblations) of rice &c. to the accompani- 
ttient of the vyUhrtis, the Odyatri and the mcintra to Tryambaka 
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(Tai, S. I. 8. 6. 2). The priest first propitiates the goddess 
LaksmI with the hymn to Sri and then washes the crown with 
cow’s urine and dung, milk, curds, clarified butter and with 
water mixed with laiias to the accompaniment of appropriate 
mantras, and ties an amulet (//ratimra ), and sprinkles the king 
and his conveyance (horse). At sunrise next day (the day of 
coronation) the tiger-skin is spread on the throne, the king sits 
thereon facing the east, the priest takes the golden jars and 
sprinkles the king with water falling upon him from the cone¬ 
like horns of cows with several mantras (such as those addressed 
to waters, Varuna &c.). After the king is made to take a bath, 
a fee of a thousand nishis and a hundred datsis is paid to the 
brahmanas. Then the crown is placed on his head and drums 
are beaten. 

The KauMkasutra of the Atharvaveda (in 17.1-10) des¬ 
cribes the abhiseka (called laghu) performed on the Yuvaraja, 
Mandalika, Samanta and Senapati and (in 17.11-34 ) describes 
the mahabhiseka of the king. 

In the Ramayana there are numerous references to corona¬ 
tion. In the Yuddhakanda 131 we have a lengthy description 
of the coronation of Rama. Some of the salient features are: 
Rama was shaved that day, had a bath and put on costly 
clothes. Sita also was suitably dressed and ornamented. Rama 
sat in a chariot and went through the capital, when Bharata 
held the reins, Satrughna held the umbrella, Laksmana the 
white choivm ; then Rama rode an elephant; drums were 
beaten and conches were blown; as auspicious signs gold, cows, 
maidens, brahmanas, men with sweetmeats in their hands passed 
in front of Rama; the citizens had raised banners on every house; 
Jambavan, Hanuman and two others brought four jars full 
of sea-water and waters of five hundred rivers were brought 


110. The Visnudharmottara (IL 128. 2-6) states that the hymn to 
Sn is different for each veda; the hymn of 15 verses beginning with 
* Hiranyavarnam harinim * occurring in the parisista to the Rgveda is the 
one for Hgveda» the hymn of four verses ^beginning with * rathe aksesu 
vrsabhasya vaje ' (Tai. Br. II. 7. 7 ) is the Srlsukta for the Yajurveda. the 
verse * srayanta iva *( 1319) for Samaveda and ' ^iyam dhatur mayi 

dehi ' is the one for Atharvaveda. The Agnipurana (237. 2-17) contains a 
hymn to Sri, which is not vedic but pauranic. Similarly the Rajadharma- 
kaustubha { pp. 367-370 ) contains a long pauranic hymn (said to have been 
repeated by Indra) to Sri which is to be recited while the king was to be 
seated on the throne after coronation. It is taken from the Visnupurana 1.9. 
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in jars; the aged Vasistha, the family priest, seated Ba.ma and 
Sita on a jewelled throne; Vasistha and other sages sprinkled 
Rfima with the holy and scented waters, then maidens, the 
ministers, soldiers, the guilds of merchants also sprinkled 
Rama; Vasistha placed an ancient crown on Rama’s head; 
there was dancing and singing; Rama gave presents to the 
priests and to his friends and to such helpers as Sugriva, Ahgada, 
Bibhisana and others and Sita gave a necklace to Hanuman. 
In the Ayodhyakanda 15 we have a description of preparations 
for the abhiseka of Rama as 3 ruvaraja, The Raghuvaihsa XVII. 
10 mentions the coronation of Kusa’s son with waters of holy 
rivers (tirthas) from golden jars. 

In the Mahabharata also there are several references to and 
descriptions of coronation. Vide Sabha 33 (where people of all 
castes including sudras were invited at the Rajasuya, w 41-42 ) 
for the coronation of Yudhisthira; Santi 40 (in verses 9-13 
the materials for coronation are described); Adi 44, 85,101 
(only references). 

The sambharas (materials required) of coronation are 
stated in the PratimEnataka (1.1) ascribed to Bhasa and in 
the Paficatantra in (after verse 75). 

In the Agnipurana, chap. 218 deals with coronation and 
chap. 219 sets out the mantras. The following are the principal 
items in the ceremony; bath (with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed), seating on bhadrasana, proclamation of 
abhaya (security and non-injury to all), releasing some prisoners 
from jail, Aindri Santi, fast by king, recital of mantras, sancti¬ 
fying the head and other limbs of the king with earth taken 
from the top of a mountain and from other places, sprinkling 
paflcagavya, sprinkling of water from four jars of gold, silver, 
copper and earth by amStyas of the four varnas, abhi^ka by a 
JRgvedin with water mixed with honey, by Chandoga with 
water mixed with-kusa grass, by Yajurvedin and Atharvavedin 
brahmanas touching king’s head and throat with yellow 
pigment, singing and beating of musical instruments, holding 
of chowrie and fan before the king, king’s looking into a 
mirror and clarified butter, worship of Visnu and other gods, 
sitting on a tiger-skin below which there are four skins viz. of 
lion, cheeta, cat and bull; purohita to give madhuparka, to tie 
patta (a fillet or tiara) round the king’s head and to place the 
prown on his head; presentation of ministers by the pratihara ; 
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king to give presents to the priests and other brahmanas; 
going round fire; doing obeisance to elders; touching a bull; 
worshipping a cow with calf; riding a horse; honouring an 
elephant and riding it; procession in the capital; honouring all 
people and taking leave of them. 

There are descriptions of the abhiseka of a yuvaraja (as of 
Bhima in Santi 41), of a great commander (as of Bhl§ma in 
Udyogaparva 155.26-32 ), of Drona in Dropaparva 5.39-43, of 
Skanda in Salyaparva 45. 

The Eajanltiprakasa (pp. 49-83), the Eajadharma-kaustubha 
(pp. 318-363) and Nitimayukha pp. 1-4 quote from the Visnu- 
dharmottara almost the whole of chapters 21-22 of the 2nd 
khanda that deal with the rites and mantras of coronation. It 
appears that the Kaustubha appropriates all the glosses of 
Mitramisra. The Visnudharmottara (II. 19) sets out first the 
Santi (propitiatory) rite in honour of Indra (called the 
Paurandarl or AindrI Santi)). It is impossible to give the details 
here, but a few matters may be noticed. The purana (in 11. 
21) includes all the details from the Vedic texts (such as 
Svastyayana, Ayusya, Abhaya and Aparajita hymns) and adds 
other rites also. It mentions the procedure stated above from 
the Agnipurana and employs Vedic mantras in doing so. In n. 22 
the Visnudharmottara gives purana mantras in 182 verses, in 
which such gods as Brahma, Naksatras (from Krttika to 
BharanI), the planets, 14 Manus, 11 Rudras, Visve-Devas, 
Gandharvas and Apsarases, danavas, dakinis, birds like Qeruda, 
nagas, sages like Veda-Vyasa, emperors like Prthu, Dillpa, 
Bharata, vedas and vidyas, rivers &c. are invoked to crown the 
king. 

The Rajadharmakaustubha gives the most elaborate des¬ 
cription of coronation. First a santi rite is performed, then on 
the next (2nd ) day, a sacrifice to Isana (Rudra); on the 3rd 
day worship of the planets and other deities like waters, the 
earth, Narayana, Indra &c, and the invocation of naksatras; on 
the 4th day a yaga for naksatras; on the 5th day at night a 
sacrifice to the goddess Nirrti (a clay idol seated on an ass with 
dark vesture); on the sixth day AindrI Santi (propitiatory rite 
in honour of Indra); then the rites prescribed in the "Visnu¬ 
dharmottara purana. 

The Visnudharmottara notes (H. 18.2-4) that on the death 
of the reigning king, there is no waiting for an auspicious time. 
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The successor should be bathed with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed, proclamation should be issued in his name that 
he has succeeded as king, the purohita and astrologer should show 
him to the people while he occupies a seat other than that 
occupied by the late king : the king should honour the people, 
proclaim peace and security, set free some prisoners and wait 
for the formal coronation. The Eajanitiprakasa (p. 62) adds 
that on the death of a king his successor should be crowned one 
year thereafter and that when a king abdicates his successor 
may be crowned on any auspicious day without waiting for a 
year. From the fact that the Kalihga king Kharavela was 
crowned in his 25th year and the fact that the Barhaspatya- 
sutra(1. 89-90) states that up to the 25th year the prince may 
spend his time in play and education and then in earning wealth, 
Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II. p. 52) concludes that a 
Hindu coronation could not take place before the 25th year. 
This is proving too much. The Barhaspatya-sutra says not a 
word about the age of coronation. Authorities like the Visnu- 
dharmottara require waiting for a year only after the death of 
the former king. 

The Visnudharmottara"® (11.7) specifies at great length 
the qualities of the principal queen (agra-mahist), which are 
quoted by the Rajanltikaustubha pp. 249-250. The chief queen 
should have the coronation rite performed along with the king 
or she should be separately crowned after the king. Manu 
Vn. 77 advises the king to marry a lady of noble family, of the 
same caste, of charming appearance and possessed of good 
qualities. The RajataranginI (VIII. 82) notes that Jayamati, 
the queen of the good king Uccala of Kashmir (1101-1111 A. D,), 
always occupied half his throne. 

The Nitimayukha and Rajadharmakaustubha give the most 
detailed description of the AindrI Santi. For want of space it 
has to be passed over. The Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 63-66) and 
R&jadharmakaustubha (pp. 340-346) contain in one place a 
summary of the whole ceremony after AindrI Sftnti commencing 
one day previous to the actual day of coronation. One detail of the 
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riteB interesting, viz. after the learned brahmanas and priests 
sprinkle the king with holy waters from several jars to the 
accompaniment of mantras and a Jtgvedin brahmana touches 
the king s head and throat with powder of garocana with the 
mantra ‘ gandhadvaram ’ (Tai. A. X. 1.10), principal virtuous 
ladies, whose sons are alive, of the four varnas and also of mixed 
castes reciting auspicious songs (except the sudra ladies who 
remain silent) should sprinkle the king with the waters derived 
from the sea and other holy places.”^ There is a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the coronation of Shivaji^’^^ the founder of the Maratha 
Empire in 1674 A. D. in the chronicle {bciklicir) compiled by 
Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad (ed. by K. N. Sane, pp. 98“104), where 
it is said that a costly throne was prepared, from 108 places waters 
were brought in 108 golden jars (95 tvrtlim are actually named), 
Gagabhatta and other brahmanas officiated and sprinkled waters 
on the king, large gifts including the sixteen mahadan&s were 
made. Eight ministers stood round the throne (whose names 
and offices are set out), the head of the ecclesiastical department 
called Panditrao being to the right and the prime minister 
( mukhya pradhana ) to the left, an umbrella ( chatra) set with 
jewels was held over his head, new golden coins were struck and 
a new era was started called ‘Rajyabhiseka’ era commencing from 
that year. In a small work called ‘ Shivaraja-rajyabhiseka-kalpa- 
taru ’ (published in the quarterly Journal of the Bharata-itihasa- 
saihsodhaka Mandala at Poona, vol. X part I pp. 28-40 ) in 236 
verses it is stated that a Yogin named Niscalapuri, an adept in 
Tantrika rites, got a second coronation of Shivaji performed over 
three months after that performed by Gagabhatta, with Tantrika 
mantras on Wednesday the 5th of the bright half of Asvina sake 
1596, one interesting fact stated being that Shivaji went through 
a form of marriage with vaidika mantras with his wives that had 
already been married to him with pauranic mantras. 

113. cTsft »Tiksrcn: 

p. 66. Vide also p. 346 and p. 12 for similar words. 

113a. For a detailed aiid graphic description of the coronation of 
King Shivaji in 1674 A. D, vide * Shiva-chatrapatimaharaja-caritra * by 
Malhar Ramrao Chitnis (ed. in 1882) pp. 120-125 (in Marathi). Shivaji’s 
upanayana was performed on the 5th of the bright half of Jyestha ; for seven 
days various rites went on ; Vinayaka&nti, Graha&nti, AindrI and Pauran' 
dari are said to have been performed and he we^s actually crowned on the 
13th of the bright half of Jyestha. In Sambhaji-raje-caritra by the same 
author (edited by Rao Bahadur K. N. Sane, 3rd ed. of 1915) at p. 8 there 
is a description of the coronation of Sambhaji, son of Shivaji. 
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Tlie symbols of royalty viz, the umbrella, the chowries and 
the cane stick are brought in to the king by principal ministers. 
The Visnudharmottara (IL 12) states that the carmra for the 
king must be made from the tails of carmri deer and must be all 
white with a handle of gold or silver and that the one for a 
councillor or purohita should be yellowish, while the same purana 
in 11.13 describes the requisites of a royal umbrella. That the 
umbrella and camaras were inseparable emblems of sovereignty 
is emphasized by Kalidasa in Raghuvaihsa III. 16. Vide the 
Bfhatsarhhita, chap. 71 and 72, for camara and umbrella. 

It appears that sometimes a king took another name on 
coronation which was called dbhisekamim. Vide Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar’s ‘Champa’ p. 157 for a list of such names from 
Champa and Dr, Minakshi’s ‘Administrative and social life 
under Pallavas ’ p. 39 for the Pallava Rajasimha having the 
coronation name Narasiihhavarman. Certain kings, when they 
performed Asvamedha, assumed new titles e, g. Kumaragupta I 
seems to have assumed the title of Mahendra, as is clear from 
some of his coins on which his name and title occur. 

The Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (chap. 48) lays down 
that the pat^ (tiara) for the king and others should be made of 
pure gold, that their length should be double of the breadth in 
the' middle of it, that there should be five aigrettes in the king’s 
tiara, three in the queen’s and yuvaraja’s, one in that of.the 
commander-in-chief and none in the one that the king may give 
to a person as a mark of favour. Utpala in his com. on the 
Brhatsamhita says that patta is the same as mukuta, while acc. 
to the Nitimayukha (p. 13) and other works pat^a is tied on 
the forehead and mukuta (crown) is placed on the king’s head. 
Vide Rajanltiprakasa (pp. 54-55) and Rajadharmakaustubha 
(p, 324) for further details. The Visnudharmottara ( TI. 14 ) 
describes the characteristics of bhmkasana (the throne) for the 
king; vide also Rajanltiprakasa pp, 51-52, It must be made 
of gold, silver or copper or a tree from which milky juice 
oozes when cut, it was to be one cubit and half high for a 
safnrat, IJ cubit for a king and one cubit high for a feudatory 
(sEmanta). 

The Visnudharmottara (II, 162) states that on every anni¬ 
versary of the first coronation when the moon is in the same 
naksatra as that on which the first coronation took place the 
king should repeat the rites of coronation. The Brahmapur&na 
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quoted by the R, D. K. (p. 10) also says the same. Vide 
Rajanitiprakasa p. 115 and Kaustubha p. 379 also, 

Manu (VII. 217-220 ) warns the king against poisoning ‘ The 
king should partake of food that is well examined and prepared 
by servants that are trust-worthy (lit. as if they were his own 
self), that know the proper times (for dining), that cannot be 
won over and over the food spells destroying poison should have 
been muttered. He should mix up in all that he partakes medi 
cines that are antidotes against poison and should always wear 
gems that work against poison. Only women devoted to him 
and well examined and found safe as regards their dress and 
ornaments should be allowed to touch him when fanning or bath¬ 
ing him or applying perfumes to his body. The king should 
take care in this way as regards his vehicles, bed, food, bath, 
applying perfumes and all ornamentation ’. Kam. VII. 8 and 
Matsya 219.10 are very similar to Manu VII. 220. Kautilya 
(1.17) states that the king should first secure his personal 
safety against his sons and wives and then the security of the 
kingdom against near and distant enemies. He first deals with 
safety from his own sons, the princes. The opinions of various 
authors on polity are cited (some of which have been noted 
above) viz. secret punishment (acc. to BhSradvSja), keeping 
under guard in one place (acc. to ViSalaksa), keeping the prince 
in a fort under the boundary guard (acc, to the ParSsaras), keep¬ 
ing the prince away from his own kingdom in a fort belonging 
to a feudatory (acc. to Pisuna), sending him to his maternal re¬ 
lations (acc. to Kaunapadanta), making the prince addicted to 
sensual pleasures (acc. to Vatavyadhi),proper pre-natal care and 
proper education after birth about dharma and restraint (acc. 
to Kaut.). This symposium shows how the problem of the 
king’s safety against bad princes taxed the ingenuity of all 
ancient writers on Arthasastra and how Kautilya advocated 
the only reasonable course possible. The Matsyapurana, chap. 
220, also relies on training, discipline and gradual transfer of 
responsibility and advises the imprisonment of a bad prince in 
a well-guarded place furnished with, comforts suitable to his 
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position"*. In I. 20 Kautilya gives practical hints against the 
danger of fire and poisons : e. g. he says that poisonous snakes 
will not enter a building provided with Jivanti, Sveta and other 
plants; that cats, peacocks, mongoose and spotted deer when let 
loose eat serpents, that certain birds like parrots, mamis, malbar 
bird shriek when they suspect snake poison, the heron loses his 
consciousness in the vicinity of poison; the pheasant (jivan- 
jlvaka) feels exhausted; the young cuckoo dies; the eyes of 
mkom become redder Kfim. (VII. 10-13) repeats the words of 
Kaut. 1.20 and the Matsya (219.17-22) refers to the effects of 
poison on the same birds and a few others. The Matsyapurana 
in chap. 219-220 closely follows Kaut. and KSm. and appears 
to be based on them (e. g. Matsya 219. 30 latter half is the same 
as Kam. VII. 24 first half). Vide Yasastilaka III. pp. 511-512 
for the effects of poison on birds almost in the same words as 
those of Kaut. and Kam. Vide Sukra I. 326-328. Kau(. I. 21, 
Kam. Vn. 15-26, Matsya 219. 9-32 state that part of the food 
for the king should first be cast into fire and offered to birds and 
the effects noted, they dwell at great length on the different tints 
of the flames of fire and of the smoke when different kinds 
of food are cast into fire, they point out the actions and ges¬ 
tures of the poisoner, they prescribe that the cook and the 
doctor giving medicines for mixing in food as antidotes should 
be made to partake of the food and then the king should himself 
partake of it. The king has to be careful in the harem, when 
receiving presents or anything sent by others, when sitting in 
a conveyance or riding a horse or travelling in a boat or when 
attending festivals (Kaut. I. 20-21, Kam. VII. 28-47). Kaut. 
1.20 and Kam. (VII. 44 and 50) advise the king not to trust women 
and even the queen and to approach even the queen after she 
has been examined by men 80 years old and women over 50 
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years in the harem and found"* safe. Kaut. (I. 30) and Kam. 

(Vn. 51-54) both name seven kings that met death in their 
queen’s chambers by the stratagems of the queens themselves or 
those that were incited by them; viz. Bhadrasena killed by 
his brother concealed in the chamber of his queen (who was in 
love with the king’s brother), the king of Karusa killed by his 
own son who had concealed himself under the bed of the queen 
(who was angered by the king’s promise to give the kingdom to 
the son of a rival queen), the king of Kam killed by his queen 
who mixed fried rice with poison pretending that it was honey; 
the queen of the king of Sauvira killed him with a jewel in her 
girdle that was smeared with poison; Vairantya was killed by 
his queen with her anklet smeared with poison; Jalutha (or 
Jarusa in Kam.) wa;; killed with a mirror (with a razor-like 
edge) covered with poison; Viduratha was killed by his queen 
who had concealed a weapon in her braided hair. The Harsa- 
carita (VI) of BSna mentions with additional details the cases 
of Bhadrasena king of Kalihga killed by his brother Virasena, 
the king of Karusa (Dadhra by name), Kasiraja (named Maha- 
sena) whose queen Suprabha killed him to secure the kingdom to 
her son, Jarutha king of Ayodhya, Vairantya named Rantideva, 
Vidiiratha of the Vrsnis killed by Bindumatl, the Sauvira king 
Virasena killed by queen Hamsavati. In the Brhatsamhita 
(77. 1-2) two of these, Viduratha and Kasiraja, are mentioned, 
but the latter is said to have been killed by his estranged queen 
with an anklet smeared with poison. Medhatithi on Manu 
VII. 153 quotes four of these seven. The Nltivakyamrta (raja- 
raksasamuddesa 35-36, pp. 331-232) sets out six other examples 
of kings killed by their queens. The king has also to beware 
of treachery from ministers and officials. Kaut. (in 1.10) des¬ 
cribes how ancient writers devised methods of ascertaining the 
purity or impurity of ministers by putting before them allure¬ 
ments regarding dharma, wealth, sexual desires and playing on 
their fears and gives it as his own opinion that temptations that 
have direct reference to the king or queen should not be placed 
in the way of the ministers. In the Harsacarita VI, Skanda- 
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gupta, the commander of the elephant arm of Harsa’s army, 
warns the Emperor against putting trust in everybody and 
gives 19 instances of kings that met misfortunes, death or des¬ 
truction through their own carelessness and the stratagems of 
those about them (apart from the seven mentioned above and 
two more who fell victims to the wiles of their queens), Some of 
them are famous and deserve mention here, viz. the king of Vatsa 
(i. e. Udayana) who was imprisoned by the soldiers of MahSsena 
that jumped out of a faked elephant; Maurya Brhadratha killed 
by his Senapati Pusyamitra (called ‘anarya’ by Bana on account 
of his treachery to his master); KskavarnaSaisunSri (Saisunagi?), 
Sumitra, son of Agnimitra, whose head was cut off by Mitradeva 
while the king fond of dancing was in the midst of actors; 
the Suhga DevabhQti killed by his minister Vasudeva; Candra- 
gupta (of the Gupta dynasty) who dressed as a charming woman 
cut off the king of 6akas; the foolish Maukhari king Ksatra- 
varman killed by bards. Vide Kamasutra V. 5.30 for two other 
examples of the Abhira king Kottar&ja and Jayatsena king of 
Ka^i. The NltivSkyamrta (Dutasamuddesa) p. 171 states that 
Canakya killed one of the Nandas through a dutn and that two 
other kings met death from presents of poisoned clothes and a 
jewelled box containing snake poison. The Yasastilakacampu 
(III. pp. 431-432) sets out many instances of kings that met with 
death from the wrath or the macliinations of their ministers, 
purohita &c. 

From these examples one should not draw the facile and 
sweeping conclusion that in India the life of no king was safe. 
In the vast continent of India there were always numerous king, 
doms at the same time. It is no wonder that in the course of 
several thousand years and over such vast territories, some 
kings met death by treachery and stratagem. This is not a 
phenomenon restricted to India. In a small countiy like 
England we have within two hundred years instances of the 
murder of the boy king Edward V and his brother prince 
Richard, of Lady Jane Grey nominated by Edward VI as his 
successor and the further fact that Cromwell during the last few 
months of his life was afraid of being assassinated. During 
about 150 years from 1789 out of 30 Presidents of the U. S. A. 
several such as Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley met death at the 
hands of assassins. 

The truth is that in a monarchy the king was the pivot of 
the whole State. As the MatsyapurSna (219.34) finely puts it 
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‘ the king was the root and the subjects were the tree; in saving 
the king from dangers the whole kingdom was on the road to 
prosperity and therefore all were to make efforts to guard the 
king 

Hereditary monarchy was the norm of government in 
ancient and medieval India, Kautilya expre,ssly states (I. 17 
at end) that the practice to make the eldest son the king is 
honoured except in the case of a calamity. At or about the time 
of Buddha and a few centuries thereafter there were a few 
oligarchies or (as .some scholars prefer to call them) republics. 
But our Dharmasastra or Arthasastra authorities contain rather 
very meagre references to them. The Mababharata in Santi 107 
furnishes the following data about ganarajyas (government by 
groups): Internal dissensions are the root of the ruin of garuts ; 
it is very difficult to keep lines of policy secret when there are 
many (when the government is that of many, i. e. an oligarchy 
or a republic); all members of the gana in their entirety do not 
deserve to hear the line of policy decided upon, but the chief 
persons among the ganas should meet together and arrange 
among themselves to secure the welfare of the whole gana; if 
disputes that arise among the families (or clans) are connived 
at by the heads of the clan, the ruin of the clan takes place 
which leads on to dissensions among the whole group (gana). 
Danger from internal dissensions must be guarded against (in 
the case of gavarajya ), external dangers are not serious (in the 
case of ganarajya). All members of the gana are equal by 
birth and family, but they are not equal in energy, intelligence, 
bodily appearance and wealth. By their enemies ganas are 
broken by means of internal dissensions and bribes; therefore 
the greatest safety of ganas lies in union In these words the 
author of the Mababharata unerringly puts his finger on the 
weak spots of the rule of many viz. secrecy cannot be kept, 
there is corruption due to greed and jealousy, which bring about 
their downfall. In another place (Santi 81) the MahabhSrata 
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refera to the mfigha of the Vrsnis, of whom Krsna was the presi¬ 
dent, and the great trutli that the ruin of sahghaa is brought 
about by internal dissensions and corruption and it hits off the 
qualities required in the wise leader of the sahgha to be four 
viz. sagacity, forbearance, self-control and giving up the acqui¬ 
sitive spirit. The words sahgJui and gar^ are employed as 
synonyms in the Mahabharata. Panini (III. 3.86) states that 
safigM means gana. Patahjali in his Mahabhasya ( vol. 11. p. 356) 
states that sanghci^ samului and samudaya mean the same thing. 
Panini knows two kinds of sahghas viz. ayudhajivin (who practis¬ 
ed the profession of arms) and those that were not so and 
further he also indicates that in the Vahika country sahghas 
includedbrahmanas, ksatriyas and others ( vide V. 3. 114 ). 
He names the sahghas of Vrkas, Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Parsus 
(V. 3.115-117) as ayudluijlvin. Katyayana by his vartihi 
* ksatriyadokarajat sahghapratisedhartham * on Panini IV. 1.168 
shows that sahgha was differentiated from monarchy. Acc. to 
Kautilya (p. 53 above ) the sahgha of the Vrsnis perished when it 
came in conflict with Dvaipayana. In another place Kautilya 
says that (in some cases) the kingdom may be ruled by a 
clan, for the confederacy’*® of a clan is invincible, it is free 
from the calamity of a kingless State and therefore exists on the 
earth very long. Kautilya devotes one section (Adhikarana 
XI) to the dealings of the ambitious king with sahghas. There 
he states that securing the sahgha on one’s side is far better 
than securing an army or allies and makes the most interesting 
remark that the corporation of the ksatriyas and otliers in 
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the countries of Kambhoja and Surastra practise vdrta (husbandry 
and trade) and the profession of arms, while those of the 
Licchivikas, Vrjikas, Mallakas, Madrakas, Kukurao, Kurus 
and Panoalas live on the title of rajan applied to them (i. c. 
they are not cultivators of the soil and soldiers, but are only 
chiefs or nobles). What Kautilya means by *vartS-sastropa- 
jlvinah ’ appears to be that they were agriculturists ordinarily 
but were ready witli their swords to defend their country when 
occasion required. Kautilya then describes in detail without 
any scruples how the conqueror may by various subterfuges 
cause dissensions among the members of the sahgha and its 
leader or leaders ( sawjlui-rnukhya ). In VIII. 3 Kautilya 
remarks that dissension becomes particularly rife owing to 
gambling among sahghas and noble clans that have the sahgha 
constitution and they are destroyed. From about the 5th 
or 6th century A. D. the oligarchic States or Eepublics became 
rare and gradually disappeared. We get further data about 
these ganarajyas from Buddhist works, Greek sources (like the 
fragments of Megasthenes), coins and inscriptions. Rudradaman 
(in Junagadh Inscription of 150 A. D.) boasts that he had 
uprooted the Yaudheyas who had become puffed up and 
unbending on account of the title of heroes (vira) that was 
prominently applied to them among all ksatriyas (E. I, 
vol. VIII. at p. 44). Samudragupta (in the first half of the 4tU 
century A. D.) subjugated the Yaudheyas, Malavas, Arjunayanas 
&c. In Gupta Inscriptions No. 58 p. 251 there is mention 
of a inahw-dja-rmfiasetidpaH who was made their leader by the 
Yaudheya-gana. The Brhatsaihhita in several places refers to the 
Yaudheyas and Arjunayanas (e. g. 4.25; 5.40, 67, 75; 14.25 
and 28; 16.21; 17.19) and speaks of Yaudheya-nrpa in 9.11. 
Vide Rapson’s ‘ Indian coins ’ pp. 11 and 15 and Plate II, nos. 13-15 
and Plate HI, no. 20 for the coins of the Yaudheyas and Arjuna¬ 
yanas. Arrian writes in ‘ Indika ’ (tr. by MacCrindle IX. p. 208, 
ed. of 1926) * from Dionysus to Sandrakottos the Indians 
counted 153 kings and a period of 6042 years, but among them 
a republic was thrice e,stablished MacOrindle’s ‘ Invasion 
of India ’ (p. 121) speaks of an aristocratic government on the 
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Hyphasis or Beas. The Greek writers describing the invasion 
of Alexander speak of the democracies of the Oxydrakai 
(Ksudrakas), Malloi (the Maiavas), the Siboi (Sibis), Sambastai 
(the Ambasthas) and several others. Vide K, P, Jayaswal’s 
‘ Hindu Polity ’ part 1 chap. Vfll (pp. 63-79) for Hindu Repub¬ 
lics mentioned in Greek writings. Rhys Davids in ‘ Buddhist 
India’ pp. 19 ff. summarizes the data about Indian republics 
derived from Buddhist works. On p. 22 he gives the names of 
eleven republican clans with their capitals, some of which like 
the Sakyas (of Kapilavastu), the Mallas (of KusinarS and Pava), 
the Videhas (of MithiU) and Licchavis (of Vesali) are well- 
known. Rhys Davids states (p. 19) that the administrative and 
judicial business of the Sakyas was carried on in a mote-hall 
(santhagara) at Kapilavastu, that a single chief was chosen 
(but how and for what period is not known) who presided over 
the sessions and (when no sessions were being held) also over 
the State, that he bore the title of raja. He mentions that at 
one time Buddha’s cousin Bhaddiya was raja and that in another 
passage Buddha’s father ^ddhodana is styled raja. He further 
points out (p. 26) that the Vajjians had eight confederate clans 
of which the Licchavis and the Videhas were the most impor¬ 
tant. K. P. Jayaswal in ‘Hindu Polity’ part I pp. 25-165 
brings together all the data about Hindu oligarchies (or repub¬ 
lics as he calls them) and his work deserves the serious atten¬ 
tion of all those who are interested in the study of ancient 
Indian political institutions, though here and there one cannot 
approve of his interpretations and theories. To take only one 
example, he holds that the procedure prescribed by Buddha for 
the deliberations of the sahgha in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta was 
borrowed ftom the procedure followed by the republics in tlieir 
deliberations and therefore he describes the procedure of the 
Buddhist sangha in great detail (‘ Hindu Polity,’ part I chap. XI 
pp, 103-117), Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar also (in ‘ Some Aspects of 
Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp. 121-125) adopts this theory. Tliis to 
say the least is a gratuitous assumption. The mere fact that 
Buddha told the prime minister of AjStasatru, king of Magadha, 
who contemplated attacking the Vajjian confederacy, that the 
latter would not decline but prosper as long as they observed 
^even conditions and the fact that those very seven conditions 
were prescribed by the Buddha for the welfare of the sangha do 
not lead on to the further inference that the procedure followed 
by the monks in the deliberations of the meeting of the sangha 
(which is set out in such passages t.s the Mahavagga IX. 3 , S.B.E, 
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vol. XVn p. 264 ff, Cullavagga IV. 9, S. B. E. vol. XX pp. 24-27) 
was the procedure of the meetings of the oligarchies. The seven 
conditions (both for the welfare of the Vajjians and the Sahgha) 
are set out in the MahaparinibbSna-sutta, chap. I. (S. B. E. 
vol. XI. pp. 3-8) viz. holding full and frequent public assem¬ 
blies, meeting together in concord and carrying out undertakings 
in concord, enacting nothing not already established and abro¬ 
gating nothing that has been already enacted and acting in 
accordance with ancient institutions established in former days, 
honouring and revering and supporting elders and hearkening 
to their words, not detaining women or girls of their clans by 
force or abduction, honouring and supporting Vajjian shrines in 
town or country and not allowing proper offerings and rites 
to fall into desuetude, protecting and supporting the Arahats 
among them. On the most important points in connection 
with a republic or oligarchy we have no information at all, viz. 
wlro were entitled to vote, what were the qualifications for 
membership of the assembly ^ that governed the State, how 
voting took place, what was the period for which mem¬ 
bers of the assembly were elected, whether the president was 
elected for life or a shorter period or was elected at all, what 
were the powers and procedure of the assembly. Vide Dr. Beni 
Prasad in ‘Hindu Political Theories’ p. 158 for criticisms. 
Rhys Davids (in ‘ Buddhist India ’ p. 41) says that according 
to the Jatakas there were at Vesali (modern Basadh in the 
Muzaffai-pur District), the capital of the Licchavis, 7707 rajae 
(or chiefs ). In the Bhaddasala-jataka (Fausboll, vol. IV p. 148) 
there is a reference to a tank reserved for the bath of the families 
of the ruling chiefs (rSjas) of the gana in the city of VesSli 
In the Mahavastu (ed. by Senart vol. I. p. 271) it is stated 
that there were twice eighty-four thousand nobles (rajan^) 
among the Licchavis. This explains what Kautilya means by 
‘ rajasabdopajivinah. These people called ‘ rajas ’ were probably 
the scions of the several branches of the Licchavis, who had in 
their hands the government and who were not doing manual 
(or agricultural) work. Vide Government Epigraphic Report for 
1899 p. 23 and Indian Historical Quarterly vol. IV p. 652, where 
it is said that in an inscription from Uttaramallur the extent 
of land and of Vedic learning required in a candidate for elec¬ 
tion are specified as also the method of writing on tickets the 
nanies of candidates. But such records, even in South India, are 
very few and refer to village sabhSs and there is nothing in 
the works on dharmasastra or arthaSastra about the methods of 
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election to political assemblies and the qualifications of candi¬ 
dates. Vide Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s ‘ Some aspects of Ancient 
Hindu Polity ’ (1929) pp. 101-121 for a concise statement of 
several types of republics in Ancient India. 

Another important question is whether in monarchical states 
there were popular assemblies of elected representatives or, in 
modern language, Parliaments. The words ‘ sabha ’ and ‘ samiti ’ 
require consideration in this connection. In Rg. I. 91.20 Soma is 
said to confer a son who is sadanya, vidathya and sablwyn, from 
which it follows that sabha is in some respects different from 
‘vidatha’. In Rg. II. 24. 13 a vipra (a prie.st or composer of 
hymns) is said to be sabheya ‘ clever or eminent in a sabha In 
Rg. X. 34.6 ‘ sabha ’ appears to mean a gambling hall. In 
Vaj. S. XXX. 6 sabhScara seems to mean only ‘ sabhasad ’, a mem¬ 
ber of a judicial tribunal, while in XXX. 18 the sabhasthanu is 
given up to Askanda in the symbolic Purusamedha. In the Vaj. 
S. XVI. 24 there is an obeisance to sabhus and sithhapatis (presidents 
of sabhas). In Atharvaveda Vn. 12.1 ‘.sabna’ and ‘samiti’ are said 
to be the two daughters of Prajapati,from which it may by argued 
that they were very similar but somewhat different. In Atharva¬ 
veda XV. 9.2 also sabha and samiti are separately mentioned. In 
Tai. Br. HI. 7.4. the word sabhapala occurs and sabha is explained 
as ‘ gambling-hall ’ by Sayapa. In Rg. X. 97.6 and Vaj. S. XII. 80 it 
is said ‘ that idpra is said to be a doctor (bhisak) in whom medicinal 
herbs come together as nobles (rajanah) in a samiti (meeting or 
battle)’. In Rg. X. 191. 3 the word ‘samiti’ seems to mean no 
more than a meeting or meeting place. In Atharvaveda V.19.15‘®* 
we have ‘ the assembly (samiti) does not suit him (or is not won 
over by him) who harasses a brahmana ’. In the Chandogya Up. 
(V. 3.1) Svetaketu is said to have repaired to the assembly (samiti) 
of the Pancala country, where the king Pravahana Jaivali asked 
him five questions which the former could not answer and then he 
approached the next morning the king who was in his sabha. 
Here it seems that both words are applied to the same assembly. 
It is impossible to say how the sabha or samUi was constituted 
in the Vedic period. All that we can say is that it was an 
assembly of people to which the king, learned men and others 
went. It is extremely doubtful whether it was an elective body. 
Probably it was an ad hoc assembly of such people as cared to 
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be present. K. P. Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part I p. 11) 
holds that ‘ samiti' in the vedic age was the national assembly 
of the whole people, that it was the king's duty to attend it 
( ilnd. p. 12 ) and that ‘ sabha ’ was the standing and stationary 
body of selected men working under the authority of the samiti 
{ilnd. p. 18)’. This is all conjectural, as Jayaswal himself 
admits ‘ the sabha was certainly related to the samUi, but its 
exact relationship is not deducible from the data available ’ 

( Hwl. p. 18). 

These frantic efforts by such scholars as Jayaswal to prove 
that India had elective assemblies are made to counteract the 
sinister propaganda of many English writers that East is East 
and West is West and that the democratic institutions of the 
West cannot bo transplanted with success on the soil of India. 
This is mischievous propaganda. There were no democracies 
even in Europe a few hundred years ago; even in England, 
France and a few other countries democracies have been intro¬ 
duced and have thrived within a short time. There is no reason 
why they should not do so in India, if honest efforts are made 
and diflSculties are not purposely created by vested interests. 
Korkunov in ‘ General theory of law ’ (tr. by Hastings, 1922, 
New York p. 296) says ‘ According to the historical school the 
political organization of England is good for England alone, 
for it corresponds to a natural genius very peculiar....This 
doctrine of the historical school is false, since we have already 
seen that a change produced in the social ideal may bring about 
a change in the whole social development. The influence of 
one people on the life of another is a prot)f of this. The ideal is 
a force supporting the social life and this ideal may be the 
result not merely of our own special experience, but also of the 
experience of neighbouring peoples ’. 

Two other words require consideration, viz. Panra and 
Janapcuia, The word ‘paura’ occurs in Hg. V. 74. 4 where it 
has three applications, viz. to the Asvins, to the sage Paura 
(who was ah Atreya) and to the cloud (acc. to Sayana). 
K. P. Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’, part II pp. 60-108 ) devotes 
considerable space to ‘ Paura ’ and ‘ Janapada ’ and one may at 
once admit that he displays great learning, industry and 
ingenuity in his discourse on this subject. He holds that the 
Paura and the J§.napada were elective parliamentary bodies or 
what may be called the Hindu Diet and he sums up (on p. 108) 
their functions as follows ‘we had an organism or a twin 
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organism, the Paura-Janapada, which could depose the king, 
who nominated the successor to the throne..., whose President 
was apprised by the king of the policy of state decided upon in 
the council of ministers, who were approached and begged by 
the king in all humility for a new tax, whose confidence in a 
minister was regarded as an essential qualification for his 
appointment as Chancellor, who demanded and got industrial, 
commercial and financial privileges for the country, who could 
enact statutes even hostile to the king, in fine who could 
make possible or impossible the administration of the king. ’ 
This is a very glowing picture of parliamentary institutions in 
ancient India. But unfortunately it cannot be accepted as the 
truth. Many scholars such as Prof. B. K. Sarkar (in ‘ Political 
Institutions and theories of the Hindus ’ p. 71) and Dr. Beni 
Prasad (in ‘ The State in ancient India ’ pp. 498-500) do not 
subscribe to this theory. For want of .space detailed examina¬ 
tion of Jayaswal’s theory cannot be entered upon. But a few 
remarks must be made. The sheet anchor of his theory (in ‘ Hindu 
Polity’ part II. p. 68) is a passage in the Hathigumpha Inscription 
of Kharvela (E. I. vol. XX at p. 7911.6-7) which runs ‘ Rajasuyam 
samdasayarhto sava-kara-vanam anugaha-anekani satasahasani 
visajati poraih janapadaih ’ and which he himself translates 
(at p. 78) as ‘ remits all tithes and cesses, bestows many 
privileges amounting to hundreds of thousands on the paura 
and' janapada ’. Jayaswal himself has changed his views about 
the interpretation of this difficult record so many times (e. g. 
J. B. O. R. S. vol. Ill pp. 425-507 may be compared with his 
interpretations in E. I. vol. XX p. 71) that one can never feel 
sure even of his latest readings and translations. As a matter 
of fact Dr.' Barua differs and reads ‘ pora-janapadam ’ as one 
word (I. H. Q. vol. 14 p. 464) and does not accept Jayaswal’s 
inteipretation (p. 477 ). If the word is ‘ pora-janapadam ’ it 
would simply be a samahara-dmnda compound and mean ‘ all 
inhabitants of the capital and the rural inhabitants ’ and the 
singular need not necessarily lead to the inference that a 
parliament of city-dwellers and rural population is meant 
Even supposing that the correct reading is ‘ poram-jan&padam 
that would not matter much. We shall have to understand the 
word ‘ janam ’ after it, since the word ‘ jana ’ is often employed 
after ‘ paura janapada ’ e. g. in the 8th Rock Edict at Girnar 
‘ janapadasa ca janasa dasanam ’ C. 1.1, vol, I, pp, 14-15, in 
Rudradaman’s inscription in E, I, vol, VIII p, 44 ‘apldayitva 
paura-janapadam janam ’ and ‘paurajanapada-jananugrahartham’ 
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at p. 45 or in the Ramayana 11 2,51,11. 111. 19 ‘ paurajanapadam 
janam ’). Lastly if the paurajanapada organization had (as 
said by Jayaswal in the quotation cited above) the power to 
depose kings and pass even hostile statutes, is it not a contradic¬ 
tion in terms to say that, instead of the Parliament or Diet 
deciding to remit certain taxes, it was the king who remitted 
taxes and bestowed favours (or privileges) of lakhs of rupees on 
the supposedly all powerful PaurarJanapada assembly ? In all 
passages that he quotes from the Ramayana and other classical 
Sanskrit works the ordinary meaning of paura ( residents of the 
capital) and jampada (inhabitants of the country other than 
the capital) is quite enough and it is impossible to hold that any 
elective body is meant. In most passages the plural ‘paura- 
janapadan ’ is used. If ‘ Paura-janapada ’ stands for one elective 
body or two bodies, no explanation is offered why the plural 
should generally be used and not the dual. Kautilya (I. 19) 
states that the king should in the 2nd part of the day (divided 
into eight parts) look into the causes of the paura-janapadas. 
Jayaswal (in ‘Hindu Polity’, part II p. 95 ) misinterprets this 
passage by saying that the king had to set apart one period 
daily for the business of the paura-jSnapada assembly. Here 
again the plural is used and the dictum of Kautilya is the same 
as that of Yaj. I. 327 who says that the king should look into the 
law-suits (vyavahSran) of the people. The word ‘ karya ’ is 
employed by Manu VHL 43, Narada and other writers on 
vyavahara in the sense of ‘law-suit’. Yaj. II. 36 says that the 
king should restore to the janapada property stolen by thieves. 
Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’, part 11. p. 93) presses the singular 
‘ janapadaya ’ into his service and holds that it was the popular 
assembly that demanded the restoration of the things stolen. 
This, to say the least, is twisting the plain words of Yaj. The 
Mit. paraphrases the word to mean ‘ to the person dwelling in 
his country from whom the property was stolen ’. The corres¬ 
ponding passage of Manu VUI. 40 { datavyam sajva-varnebhyo 
rajna corair-hrtam dhanam) is quite clear, since it fortunately 
does not use the word janapada and Medhatithi explains it as ‘ it 
should be restored to those from whom it was stolen’. Jayaswal 
(in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II p. 79 ) holds that a passage in the 
Artha^Sstra (II. 14) refers to the fact that the PauranJanapada 
assembly got gold coins minted by the royal mint-master. '** 
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But the plain meaning h that the mint-master was to mint 
standard silver and gold coins for all people when they brought 
bullion to him to have coins struck. One striking circumstance 
to be considered is that, though in all works on polity a rajya is 
said to have seven elements, none of them includes a political 
elective assembly (like the paura-janapada postulated by 
Jayaswal) among them. They only enumerate the country and 
the capital and declare even these as of lesser importance than 
the king and the ministers. Another matter that makes the 
existence of powerful elective political assemblies in monarchies 
most unlikely is the total absence of any reference in works on 
polity to the method of election, the system of voting, the qualifica¬ 
tions of members, the period for which the assembly was elected 
and allied matters. When medieval writers like Apararka on Yaj. 
U. 1 (p. 600) quote from Brhaspati verses about four kinds of 
sabha, they refer only to judicial tribunals of various sorts and 
grades (the same verses are quoted as Harita’s in Rajanlti- 
ratnakara p. 20 ). Vide n. 368 below. 

If elective popular assemblies did not exist, then it may be 
asked whether the king was an absolute monarch or a despot or 
Whether there were any checks that mitigated or regulated 
the power and doings of monarchs. The answer is that there 
were such checks and limitations. These were of various kinds. 
Exhortations addressed to the king himself exercised a restrain¬ 
ing influence. For example, Kat. (10) says ‘ the king who gives 
way to wrath without proper thought would reside in a horrible 
hell for half a Kalpa *. The importance of dharma as an all- 
embracing institution was impressed upon the king by our 
writers so frequently that it must have had its psychological 
effect on every king. The idea that daiUKju personified as a Deity 
might strike down the bad king himself (Manu VIL 19,27,28, 30» 
Yaj. I. 354-356) would tend to keep even a whimsical king 
within bounds. The views of ancient writers have already been 
cited according to which the king was not to act as he pleas¬ 
ed, but was to regard his high office as a sacred trust and was 
to rule according to the dictates of the sastras. These views 
created public opinion which must have certainly influenced the 
king’s acts. The ideal king Bama is depicted as having 
abandoned his queen Sita (whom he knew to be pure) because 
the people could not accept her as pure after her long stay in 
Ravana’s prison. Vide Ramayana Vn. 45. Then there were 
the ministers whose advice the king was enjoined to seek. 
Besides there was the purohita and there were learned brahraanas, 
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who were to propound what dharma was, whose directions he 
was to carry out and who were supposed to have power to ruin 
a bad king (vide Vas. 139-41, Gautama XI. 12-14, Manu IX. 320)- 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 138-145 for the peculiar sanctity 
attaching to the person of a brahmana and the superior position 
of brahmanas as a class ws-a-'ws the king. There was a deep- 
rooted faith that the rules of the sastras (the Srauta and Smarta 
dharma) were divinely inspired and were above the king. 
Observance of dharma was the great social and political ideal 
from very ancient times for all including the king. This is 
most emphatically put in the Br, Up. I. 4. 11-14, where it is 
stated “ even after creating the four varnas He (the Creator) 
did not think that stability had been attained. He then created 
the most excellent Dharma which is the might of the mighty 
(i. e. more powerful than the warrior caste). There is nothing 
higher than dharma. Even a very weak man hopes to prevail 
over a very strong man on the strength of dharma, just as (he 
prevails over a wrong-doer) with the help of the king. So what 
is called dharma is really truth. Therefore people say about a 
man who declares the truth that he is declaring dharma and 
about one who declares what dharma is they say that he speaks 
the truth. Tliese two (dharma and truth) are this ” (i. e. one). 
Kamandaka 1.14 stated that the Yavana king ruled over the 
earth for a long time because he ruled according to the dictates 
of dharma. In his administration of justice the king was to be 
checked by the judge and sabhyas, who were fearlessly to render 
advice to the erring king (as will be shown in the section on 
vyavahara). Besides corporations and guilds were powerful and 
had a sort of self-government. Manu (VEU. 336 and Yaj. II. 307) 
went so far as to prescribe a heavy fine which the king was to 
inflict on himself for his illegal exactions and punishments and to 
direct that the king should distribute among brahmanas wealth * 
forfeited by grave sinners (Manu IX. 243-244). Lastly there 
was the final sanction that the sSstras allowed the subjects to 
abandon a worthless king or even to kill a misguided one or 
tyrant, as stated above (vide Manu VII. 27-28, Arthasastra I. 4).*** 
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Eautilya (VIII. 3) when dealing with the evil results of 
want of discipline in a king states that kings who are hot- 
tempered are known to have fallen victims to popular fury (or 
the fury of ministers). We may say that in theory and so far as 
ordinary people were concerned the sovereign’s power was absolute 
and unlimited as Manu IX. 9-12 aptly illustrate and as Brhat- 
Par&Sara states ‘ the king is Brahma, Siva, Visnu, Indra, he is 
the giver, the destroyer, and the enforcer according to the karma 
of his subjects’. But there were (as stated ab(Swe) very real 
checks and limitations that effectively prevented him from exer¬ 
cising his undoubtedly unlimited powers. These checks, though 
real, cannot be called constitutional in the sense in which that 
word is used in modern times. As said by Narada the subjects 
are dependent while the king is uncontrolled, but he could not 
go against the sastra ( vide Haradatta on Gaut. XI. 2 ). 

In modern times the activities of a sovereign person are 
three-fold, viz. executive, judicial and legislative. The judicial 
activities of the ancient Indian king will be dealt with in 
another section on law and the administration of justice. One 
great difference between ancient and modern societies is that 
the legislative action of the king was extremely limited in 
ancient times, while in modern times people are more and more 
looking to legislation for regulating all manner of things. 
Manu (Vn. 13) lays down that since the king has in him the 
glory of all deities, whatever rule as regards desirable matters 
the king establishes and whatever action he declares as un¬ 
desirable among those actions that are harmful, should not be 
transgressed by any one. In his gloss on this verse Medhatithi 
carefully points out what orders the king can issue and on what 
subjects ho cannot issue orders. He gives the following inst¬ 
ances of orders of both kinds: ‘ To-day all should observe a festival 
in the capital; all should attend a marriage ceremony at the 
house of the minister; animals should not be killed to-day by 
the butchers and birds should not be caught; debtors should not 
be harassed by creditors on these days (to be specified); no one 
should associate with such and such a man (an undesirable 
person); no one should allow a certain (undesirable) person 
to enter the house’. Medhatithi adds that the king is not 
authorised to interfere with the <asfnc rules governing the 
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varnas and a^ramas such as the performance of agnihotra. 

This gloss of Medhatithi occurs word for word in the Rajanlti- 
prakasa (pp. 23-24 ), which gives a more correct text than the 
printed editions of Mandlik and Gharpure. Kautilya (H, 10) 
devotes a chapter to the drawing up of sasanas, particularly 
with reference to their linguistic elegance and diplomatic 
etiquette. The Sukranitisara (1.312-313) prescribes that the king’s 
edicts (sasana) should be proclaimed to the subjects by beat of 
drum, that his edicts should be written and displayed where four 
roads meet, and that the king should declare that breaches of the 
orders would entail heavy fines. In I. 292-311 Sukra gives 
instances of such orders, the most important of which are: 
Watchmen should take rounds in the several streets every one 
hour and a half at night in order to prevent thieves and 
paramours moving about; people should not employ abuse or 
beating towards their slave, sei-vant, wife, son or pupil; no one 
should practise deceit in respect of measures, weights, coins, 
rosins, metals, ghee, honey, milk, fat, flour; no document 
should be got by force ; no bribes should be taken nor should 
any bribes be given to persons engaged in doing the king’s 
work; no one should offer shelter to bad characters, thieves, 
paramours, those who hate the king, the enemy; parents, 
persons worthy of honour, learned men, men of good character 
should not be disrespected or ridiculed; no dissensions should 
be sown between husband and wife, master and servant, between 
brothers, between teacher and pupil, between father and son; 
no interference or obstruction should be caused to wells, parks, 
boundaries, dharmaialas, temples, roads or to those who are 
deficient in a limb; without the king’s permission no one 
should engage in gambling, selling liquor, hunting, bearing 
arms, sale or purchase of cattle or elephants or horses or camels 
or she-buffaloes or slaves or immoveable property or silver, gold, 
gems, intoxicants, poisons, drugs, the profession of medicine or 
should pass a sale deed, deed of gift or give a decision about a 
debt; no one should falsely accuse another of the great sins, 
nor take treasure trove, nor frame new rules for clubs or con¬ 
vivial gatherings ( samaja) nor should publish slander against a 
caste, nor should appropriate property which is without an 
owner or has been lost, nor divulge the (king’s) lines of policy, 
nor babble about the vices of the king; the people should not 
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even think of forsaking their dharma, speaking untruth, commit¬ 
ting adultery with another’s wife, giving false evidence or 
fabricating documents, accepting gifts secretly, committing 
thefts and engaging in other desperate acts, engaging in sedi¬ 
tion ; public servants should not exact more than the tax already 
settled ; only such weights and measures are to be used as bear 
the royal stamp; all subjects should strive to possess good 
qualities; desperadoes should be arrested and handed over to 
the king; bulls let loose (in memory of the dead) should be 
kept well controlled and fed by those who let them loose. 
Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 399 states that a king may prohibit 
the export of foodstuffs from the kingdom in a famine. The 

several edicts of Asoka show that his orders were framed on the 

/ 

same lines that are contained centuries later on in the Sukra- 
nltisara. Most of his proclamations insist on moral virtues 
such as truthfulness, obedience and reverence to parents, elders 
and preceptors, honouring brahmanas and Sramanas, kindness 
to animals, tolerance of other faiths. Proclamations that 
may be called positive laws are very few, such as his order 
in Pillar Edict IV to give three days’ respite to criminals 
condemned to death (0,1.1, vol. I p. 125) or his regulations 
restricting the killing of animals contained in the 5th Pillar 
Edict (C. I. I. vol. I. p. 138 ) or in the First Eock Edict at 
Gitnar (p. 7 ) ‘no living being must be killed or sacrificed 
and no festival meeting must be held ’. In the reign of Avanti- 
varman of Kashmir the killing of living beings was prohibited 
for ten years (vide KfijataranginI V. 64). Law-making in the 
modern sense is almost entirely lacking in the smrtis. Gaut. 
XI. 19-25.show’®* that the king was to find the law required 
for the decision of causes from the following, viz. (1) the Veda, 
Dharma^astras, the Angas (lores auxiliary to the Veda such as 
grammar, exegesis, metrics etc.), Upavedas, Puranas; (2) customs 
of countries, castes and families that were not opposed to the 
Veda; (3) the usages of husbandmen, traders, herdsmen, money¬ 
lenders and artizans; (4) ratiocination; (5) the opinions’**" delivered 
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by the assembly (parisad) of men deeply learned in the three 
Vedas. The authoritativeness of customs, usages and conven¬ 
tions and their relation to sSstra will be discussed later on. 
In the decision of causes there were four deciding factors, 
dharma, vyavahara, cAritra and rajasasana, which will also be 
dealt with later. So royal edicts or orders first came to be made 
in the administration of justice and probably served as laws or 
precedents in later times. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 968-970 for the 
role of parisads in religious matters. Yaj. 1.9 and l^ahkha speak of 
par^t or assembly of learned men as final authorities on dharma. 

The executive functions of the king required a large number 
of ministers and officers. This topic will be dealt with immedia¬ 
tely below. 

There is another way of looking at the king’s functions viz. 
they were religious and secular. The first required him to do 
certain acts for propitiating gods and unseen powers and 
removing dangers therefrom with the help of the purohita and 
sacrificial priests (vide Gaut. XI. 15-17, Yaj. I. 308) and he had 
to guard dharma. His secular functions included those that 
led to prosperity, that helped the people in famine and similar 
calamities, dealing even-handed justice, guarding person and 
property from thieves and trespassers and against invasion. 

The Mahabharata records the tradition that many kings of 
former times abdicated the throne in favour of their sons and 
resorted to the forest as hermits. Vanaparva 202.8 mentions 
Brhadasva who crowned his son Kuvalasva. Vide also Vayu 
88.32. Dhrtarastra says to Yudhisthira that in their family it 
was customary for kings to transfer the sovereignty to their 
sons and resort to a forest towards the close of their lives 
(Xsramavasi 3.38). Vyasa says that that was the practice of all 
rajar^ (Asramavasi 4.5) and the Asramavasiparva (20) mentions 
the names of several such kings. Vide also Santi 21.15. In 
Ayodhya 23.27, 94.19 this practice is referred to. In the 
Raghuvaihsa (I. 8, XVUI. 7, 9, 26) Kalidasa says that in the 
family of Raghu kings in their old age became munis (hermits) 
and in chap. VUI. 11-23 he draws a fine contrast between the 
lives of Aja and his father Raghu (who had become a yati ). 
There are Jain traditions of some antiquity that connect the 
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great Jain sage Bhadrabahu, the last Srutakevalin, withCandra- 
gupta Maurya, who is said to have abdicated in favour of his 
son and to have gone to Sravana Belgola. Vide Indian Antiquary* 
vol. 21 pp. 156 ff where Fleet criticizes this tradition and rejects 
it. In the Divyavadana (XXIX p. 431, ed. by Cowell and Neil) 
it is stated that Aioka died destitute of power and possessions 
and Fleet (in J. R. A. S. for 1913 pp. 656-658) says that there 
is in this probably a reminiscence of abdication by Asoka. King 
Lavanaprasada of the Vaghela dynasty in Gujerat abdicated in 
favour of his son Viradhavala (1233-38 A. D.). Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. I part 1 pp. 198, 200, 206. 

Kautilya (Vin. 2) speaks of a novel rule called ‘dvai- 
rajya”*’ (sovereignty of two) and distinguishes it from 
‘ vairajya ’. The Mss. differ in their readings, but the reading 
given in the footnote by Dr. Sham Sastri seems preferable. 
Kaut. remarks “ As between dvairajya and vairajya (foreign 
rule) the former perishes on account of mutual hatred and 
rivalry; but the latter according to the acaryas is enjoyed by 
foreigners as it is, when it pays attention to winning over the 
subjects; ‘No* says Kautilya ‘dvairajya’ (generally) exists 
between father and son or between two brothers, their welfare 
is the same and therefore by reason of the influence of amatyas 
(over the two rulers) it can last, but mirajya comes into 
existence by being seized from another king who is living and 
therefore the (foreign ruler) thinking ‘ this country is not mine ’ 
impoverishes it and carries off its wealth or treats it as a chattel 
(for sale) or when he finds that the country is disaffected 
towards him abandons it and goes away ”. This remarkable 
passage contains the mentality of foreign rulers in a nutshelL 
Manu IV. 160 in a lucid and laconic manner states how in¬ 
dividual and national happiness lies in freedom. Kalidasa in his 
Malavikagnimitra '** (Act V) appears to refer to the conception 
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of dvairajya when he makes Agnimitra say that the latter 
desires to establish a dvairajya for the brothers Yajnasena and 
Madhavasena on the north and south banks of the river Varada, 
who would both remain under the command of the king (Agni¬ 
mitra). In the Mahabharata a similar rule of two brothers, 
Vinda and Anuvinda in Avanti, appears to be referred to (vide 
Udyogaparva 166, cr. ed. chap. 163). MacCrindle in ‘Invasion 
of India by Alexander ’ p. 296 quotes Diodorus to the effect that 
Alexander sailing up the river came to Taula (Patala ?) a city 
of great note with a political constitution drawn on the same 
lines as the Spartan, for in this community the command in 
war was vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses, 
while a council of elders ruled the whole State with paramount 
authority. Vide Jayaswal’s ‘Hindu Polity’ part I pp. 96-97 
and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s ‘Ancient Indian Polity ’ p. 99-100 
for some further details on dvairajya from Buddhist and 
other sources. 



CHAPTER IV 


MINISTERS 

ArriStya —^The second of the seven elements of rajya is the 
amJSlya, which word may be translated as ‘ minister.’ There are 
three words that are interchangeable though sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished, viz. aniatya, sadva and mantrin, the first being the 
oldest of the three. A Karika on Panini (IV. 2. 104) teaches 
the formation of the word with the affix tyap (tya) from arrid 
meaning‘near or with’ ( vide Mahabhasya, vol. n. p. 292). In 
Rg. IV. 4. 1 '** there is the germ of this word ‘ O Agni! Go like 
a king riding an elephant, accompanied by his ministers ’• 
Yaska (in Nirukta VI. 12 ) explains ‘ amavan ’ as ‘ amatyavan,’ 
though two more explanations of the word are offered by him. 
The word amStya itself occurs in Rg. VH. 15. 3, but there it is 
an adjective and means ‘ our own ’ or ‘ abiding in our house ’• 
In some of the sutras like the Baudhayanapitr-medhasutra 
(I. 4.13, 1.12. 7) the word amatya is used in the sense of ‘ near 
male relations in the house ’. Vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 588 n. 1375. 
The word ‘ amatya ’ occurs in the sense of minister in Ap. Bh. 
S. n. 10. 25. 10 ‘The king should not live better or more 
luxuriously than his gwrus (elders) and his ministers (gurun- 
amatyahsca natijivet) ’. The word ‘ saciva ’ occurs in the Ait. 
Br. (XU 9) where it is said that Indra considered the Maruts 
as his ‘ sacivas ’ (helpers or comrades). The necessity of armtym 
or sacivas is stated in graphic language by several writers. 
Xautilya (I. 7 last verse) says ‘ kingship is possible only with 
(the aid of) assistants, a single wheel cannot work (a chariot) ; 
therefore the king should appoint ministers and listen to their 
opinions ’. Manu (VII. 55 *= Sukra II. 1) says ‘ it is difficult 
for a person single-handed to accomplish even an easy task; 
how can government particularly, which has great good as its 
aim, be accomplished without helpers ’ ? The Matsya-purana 
(215. 2) prescribes ‘ the king, while his head is still wet with 
the waters of coronation, if he wants to supervise his State, 
should choose his helpers, as in the latter the kingdom secures 
stability ’. Matsya 215. 3 is the same as Manu VII. 55. Vide 
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Visnudharmottara 11. 24. 2-3 which are the same as Matsya 
215. 2-3 ; also Santi 106. 11 and Rajanitiprakasa p. 174. From 
Arthasastra 1. 7 and 8, Manu VII. 54 and 60, Kam. IV. 25, 27, 
Xni. 24 and 64 it appears that they use the words saciva 
and amatya as synpnyms. Rudradaman in his Junagadh 
Inscription (E. I. vol. VIII. p. 36 at p. 44 ) states that his 
great enterprise to repair the Sudarsana lake was disapproved of 
by his advisory (mati-saciva) and executive councillors (karma- 
saciva) who were all endowed with the qualities required in 
amatyas and yet who were averse to the project and had no 
enthusiasm for it, since the breach to be repaired was very great. 
Here sacivas are divided into two sorts, those who give advice 
and those who execute the business decided upon and the word 
saciva seems to be a synonym of amatya. Amara states that 
the amatya who is a dhisadva (i. e. matisadva) is called a 
mantrin, while amatyas other than the mantrin are called 
karmasacivas. These distinctions are often not observed. 
Sumantra is called amatya in Ramayana I. 7. 3 and the best of 
mantrins in I. 8. 4. In Ayodhya 112.17 amatya and mantrin 
seem to be distinguished. From Kaut. I. 8 (last verse) ‘ Having 
divided the spheres of their powers and having taken into 
consideration the time and place and the work they have to do, 
all these persons should be appointed as ministers ( amatyas), 
but not as mantrins, * it follows that mantrins were regarded by 
Kautilya as of a higher grade than amatyas in general. The 
R. N. P. p. 178 says that the amatyas are also styled mantrins. 
Kautilya states (I. 10) how amatyas are to be tested by upadhas 
i. e. by means of tempting them as regards each of dharrm, 
artha, kaiiuiy and bliaya (fear) and to be employed if found honest 
after any one of the four tests, while manttins were to be appoint¬ 
ed only if their integrity and loyalty were proved by all the 
tests combined. Upadha’^® is defined by the Nitivakyamrta 
p. 111 as ‘ testing the mind of a person as regards dharma, 
artha, kama and bhaya by various devices’ ( employed by secret 
agents). Kat. (4-5 ) quoted by R. N. P. p. 136 states that the 
minds of kings always go astray on the (slightest) cause by 
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reason of the fact that they possess great valour, knowledge, 
wealth and particularly the fact that they possess absolute power; 
therefore brahmanas should always enlighten the mind of the 
king as to the duties of a king. 

About the number of members in the council of ministers 
there has been a great divergence of views from ancient times. 
Kaut 1.15 and Kam. XI. 67-68 state that according to the 
Manava school the council (pan^arf) of ministers should bo 
constituted of twelve amatyas, acc. to the Barhaspatyas of 16, 
aoc. to the Ausanasas of 20, but Kautilya’s own opinion was 
that the number is determined by the power or exigencies of 
the State ( yathasamarthyam ). The Bslakapda (7. 2-3) states 
that Dasaratha had eight honest and devoted amStyas (who 
are then named). Manu Vll. 54 and Manasollfisa (H. 2. 
verse 57) require that the king should select seven or eight 
ministers who should be hereditary, versed in the sSstras, brave, 
born of high family and well-tested. This advice was followed 
by Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire, who had a council 
of eight ministers ( Pradhanas ). Vide Ranade’s ‘ Rise of the 
Maratha Power ’ pp. 125-126 where he describes the functions 
of the eight ministers called ‘Mukhya-pradhana’ (Prime 
minister)’, Pant Amatya (Finance minister). Pant Sachiva 
(General Accountant and Auditor), Senapati (Commander-in- 
chief ), Mantri (in charge of king’s private affairs), Sumanta 
(Foreign Secretary), Panditrao (in charge of the Ecclesiastical 
Department), Nyayadhlsha (Chief Justice). This list was 
probably taken by Shivaji’s advisers from the Sukranltisara 
IL 71-72 where almost the same eight are said to be the 
ministers according to some. Vide also Grant Duff’s History 
of the Marathas, vol. I. p. 193, and Rao Bahadur Wad’s selec¬ 
tions of sanads and letters (in Marathi) published by Messrs. 
Mawajee and Parasnis in 1913, where the names of the eight 
ministers of Shivaji are stated and their duties are described 
(p. 123). In the SSntiparva (85. 7-9 ) it is declared that the 
king should have 37 sacivas, of whom 4 should be learned 
and bold brahmanas, 8 valiant ksatriyas, 21 prosperous 
vaisyas, 3 sudras and one suta versed in the Puranas, but 
verse 11 adds that the king should discuss and settle lines of 
policy. In tke midst of eight n^antrins and Santi 83. 47 says that 
mantrins should not be less than three. In the Rs.in&yana 
(H 100. 71) !^ma whom Bharata came to meet in the fonner’s 
exile asks .hhn whether he held consultation wi^h three <x four 
mantrins nnd (in verse 18 » Sabh&paxva 5. 30) jEUma hopes 
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that Bharata did not settle his policies by himself alone or in 
consultation with too many ministers. Kau^ilya also (115) lays 
down that the king should hold consultation with three or four 
mantrins. The Nitivakyamrta (mantrisamuddesa pp. 127-128) 
holds that they should be three, five or seven, that unanimity 
is difScult to secure in a group of persons of different characters 
and that when there are many ministers they are jealous and 
try to carry out their own ideas. These passages show that 
firstly there was to be a small cabinet of three or four ministers* 
secondly there was to be a council (parted) of ministers who 
might be eight or more in number according to requirements 
and thirdly there was a large number of amatyas or sacivas 
(high functionaries concerned with various departments). The 
council is mentioned in the 3rd and 6th Eock Edicts of Asoka 
(Corpus 1.1, vol. I. p. 4 ‘ parisa pi yute ajnapayisati ’) in the words 
'the council will order the officers called Yuktas’. The qualifica¬ 
tions of ministers (amatyas) are laid down in several places 
e. g. in Kautilya I. 9, Manu VH. 54, Yaj. I. 312, Kam. IV. 25-30 
{of which verses 28-30 are almost the same as the words of 
Kautilya), Sfinti 118. 2-3 (14 qualities of mantrins are men¬ 
tioned ), Santi 80. 25-28, Balakanda 7. 7-14, Ayodhyakanda 100» 
15, Medhatithi on Manu VII.-54, Agnipurana 239.11-15 ( = Kam. 
rV. 25 and 28-31), Manasollasa n. 2, verses 52-59, Nitivaky¬ 
amrta p. 108, Rajanitiratnakara pp. 13-14 (quoting Narada'and 
Harlta), Rajanitiprakasia pp. 174-178, Rajadharmakaustubha 
pp. 251-254, Budhabhusana pp. 32, 57-58. Only the qualities 
required by Kautilya in amatya are set out here: He must be 
a native of the country, born of high family, influential, well- 
trained in arts, far-sighted, wise, of good memory, vigilant, 
eloquent, bold, intelligent, endowed with enthusiasm and dignity, 
capable of endurance, pure (in mind and actions), well-disposed, 
firmly devoted (to the king), endowed with character, strength, 
health, spiritedness, free from arrogance and fickleness, affec¬ 
tionate, who would not have recourse to hatred (even when 
offended by the king), Kautilya states that amatyas are of 
three kinds, the best, middling and inferior, of which the first 
must be endowed in full with the qualities set out by hitri and 
the other two are deficient by one quarter and a half respectively. 
In Santi 83. 35-40 the faults that disqualify a person for being a 
mantrin are stated and verses 41-46 set out the qualifications 
tor • a mantrin, one of which deserves special notice, vis, 
(verse 46) he should have secured the confidence of the pauras 
and jSnapadas. Many works prescribe that the ministers were 
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to be hereditary if the son was capable like his father, e. g. 
Manu VJJ. 54, Yaj. I. 312, Bamayana IT, 100. 26 ( =SabhSparva 
5, 43), Agni, 220,16-17, Sukra H. 114. The Matsya 215. 83-84 
and Agnipurana (220.16-17) add the very sensible remark that 
such hereditary ministers should not be allowed to dispose of 
the cases of their dayUdas (agnates). The Visnudharmottara 
(II. 24. 55-56) contains the same rule. This hereditary character 
is borne out by many inscriptions. For example, in the Allahabad 
stone pillar ins. of Samudragupta, Harisena is himself a Maha- 
danda-nayaka whose father Dhruvabhuti was also a Mahadanda- 
nayaka (Gupta Inscriptions pp. 10,15 ) and in the TJdayagiri 
cave Inscription of Candragupta II (ibid p. 34) Virasena is 
described as ‘ anvayapraptasacivya ’ (who hereditarily obtained 
the post of aadva ). The R. N. P. (p. 176) after quoting the Matsya- 
purana expressly states that the hereditary principle was to be 
given up, if the son or grandson of a former minister had not 
the requisite qualifications, but that such a descendant was 
to be employed only in such state work as was suited to 
his attainments. The mantrins should, according to most 
authorities, be chosen from among brahmanas, ksatriyas and 
vaisyas, but not from Madras, even if the latter be endowed with 
qualities (vide Sukra II. 426-427, Nltivakyamrta p. 108).'”" 
The consultation with the council of ministers was to be in 
secret. Kautilya (1,15 ) says ‘ All administrative undertakings 
must be preceded by consultation with ministers. The place for 
consultation should be so secluded that the conversation going 
on inside will not be heard outside and that even birds cannot 
see it, for it is narrated that secret consultations were divulged 
by parrots, maims, dogs and other lower animals’."® The 
Harsacarita VI states that Nagasena of the Naga dynasty met 
destruction in Padmavatl because his secret policy was divulged 
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by a mcana, Srutavarman lost his kingdom in Sravasti as his 
secret was disclosed by a parrot, and king Suvarnacuda met 
his death in Mrttikavatl by babbling in a dream about his 
policy. Vide also Manu VH. 147-150, Yaj. I 344, Kara. XL 53, 
65-66, Agnipurana 225. 19, Manasollasa 11. 9, verses 700-705 
p. 92. Kaut. (I. 15) has a verse ‘ no outsider should know the 
king’s secret policy which he desires to carry out. Only those 
who are to carry it out should know it only when it is begun 
or accomplished’. Vide for a similar rule Manu VH. 105 
( =SSnti. 140. 24 which is also the last but one verse in Kaut. 
1.15 ). The king presided in the council, but if he was not 
present the chief minister presided (Manu VH. 141). In the 
Malavikagnimitra ( V) the king’s decision to make a dvairajya 
is conveyed to the council of ministers and then the amatya 
(who here means the chief minister or President of the council) 
informs the king that the council agreed with the king, where¬ 
upon the king asks the council to depute the commander-in¬ 
chief Vlrasena to carry out the proposal. Kaut. further says 
(1.15) that all business was to be transacted in the presence of 
the ministers; but if any one was absent his opinion was to be 
elicited by despatching a letter. In matters of emergency (or 
great danger) the king is to call his cabinet ministers and the 
council of ministers and what the majority decide or what 
would lead to success is to be carried out by the king. Sukra 
1.365 also refers to the view of the majority. It is the duty of the 
ministers, according to Kam. IV. 41-49, to prevent a king from 
pursuing an evil course, it is the duty of the king to listen 
to the advice of his ministers and such ministers are not 
merely his friends but are really his gurus. Sukra (IL 82-83) 
asks ‘ How can the kingdom he brought to prosperity by those 
ministers whom the king is not afraid to offend ? They are no 
better than ladies who are to be decked with ornaments and 
fine clothes. What is the use of those ministers, whose advice 
does not tend to the advancement of the kingdom, the people, 
the army, the treasury, good government and to the destruction 
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of enemies? The ministers, however, must have found it 
difficult to please the king and also to placate the subjects. A 
well'known subbSsita states that one who looks to the benefit 
of the king comes to be hated by the people and he who looks 
to the good of the people (only) is abandoned by the king; when 
there is this great conflict it is rare to find a person who can 
secure the aims of both the king and the people.'*®** Manu (VII. 
56-59) prescribes the matters in which consultations are to be 
held with ministers and the procedure thereof, viz. peace and 
war,dhana (i. e. army, treasury, capital and the country), 
sources of revenue, protection (of himself and of the country), 
the proper bestowal of the wealth obtained; the king is to 
ascertain the opinions of ministers separately and then jointly 
and then do what is beneficial; he is then to hold consultation 
on the most important affairs relating to the six means of policy 
with a wise brahmana who is the most distinguished of all 
ministers and. always to rely upon him, to settle all lines of 
policy finally on his advice and then to act. Yaj. L 312 also 
requires the king to consult his mantnns, then a brShmana 
(purohita) and thereafter to decide himself the course of action. 
The principal matters which mantrins have to concentrate them¬ 
selves upon, acc. to Kam. XIH. 23-24 (=Agnipurana 241.16-18), 
are: mantra, securing the fruit of the line of policy adopted 
(such as conquering a country and protecting it), the carrying 
out of the business (of the State), predicting the good or evil 
effects (of an action taken), revenue and expenditure, govern¬ 
ment (i. e. punishing those who deserve punishment), subduing 
enemies, measures against calamities like famine, guarding the 
king and the kingdom. '*' The Nitivakyamrta (p. 185 ) concisely 
puts the same by saying that amatyas have to concern them¬ 
selves with revenue, expenditure, guarding the ruler (i. e. his 
body, his dharma, wife and children ), looking after the army 
in all its arms. 

Yaj. 1. 343 says ‘ since the State depends upon mantra (i. e. 
lines of policy arrived at after consultation with ministers), the 
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king should keep his lines of policy secret in such a way that 
people should not know them till the results of his undertakings 
manifest themselves Kautilya (X. 6 last verse) emphasizes 
the importance of mantra in ‘an arrow discharged by an 
archer may kill one man or none at all, but a (well-considered) 
scheme put into operation by a wise man may destroy even 
those who are only conceived Both Sabhaparva 5, 27 and 
AyodhyS. 100.16 have the same verse, viz. mantra is the root of 
victory.'** Kautilya and the Nitivakyamftap. 114 say that mantra 
accomplishes the following, viz. the apprehension of what is not 
or cannot be seen, imparting the strength of definite conclusion 
to what is apprehended, removal of doubt when two courses or 
opinions are possible, inference of an entire matter when only a 
part is seen. '** In most works such as Kau^. 1.15, K&m. XI. 56, 
Agnipurana 241. 4, Pahcatantra I. p. 85, Manasollasa (II. 9 
verse 697 ff, p. 92) it is said that mantra has five elements which 
have to be considered (it is paflcahga ), viz. means of carrying 
out actions (or works), plenty of men and materials, proper 
allotment of time and place, remedies against pitfalls, the 
(happiness of the kingdom or people) that will result from the 
accomplishment of the course decided upon. '** 

The high functionaries and ofSce-holders have been different 
at different times. In the Vedic age, in the performance of the 
Bsjasnya, there are certain offerings (generally twelve in 
number) which are called ‘ ratninam havlihsi ’. Their order 
and names differ in different texts, though most are the same 
in all. Besides the king (the sacrificer), the eleven ‘ ratnas ’ 
(jewels) or ‘ ratnins ’ are (according to the Sat. Br. V. 3. 2 ). 
the commander-in-chief, the purohita, the crowned queen, stUa 
grQmaxii, k^tr (chamberlain), sangrahitr (treasurer or charioteer ?), 
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ak^ampa (superintendent of gambling or of the records ?), 
bh&gadugha ( collector of taxes), govikartana (? hunter), duta 
( courier), parivrkti (discarded queen). Vide H, Dh. vol. II. 
p. 1215 n and 1216. In Tai. Br. (I. 7. 3) they are the same as 
above except that govikartana is omitted and the queen called 
‘ vavata ’ is added. These are described in the Tai. Br. I. 7. 3 as 
the bestowers of the kingdom ( ete vai rastrasya pradstaral^). 
Vide also Tai. S. I. 8. 9. 1-2. It is clear from Sat. Br. V. 3. 2. 2 
and 4 that some of these jewels like the commander-in-chief 
and the huntsman were of low caste or of the sudra caste. 
Later on certain functionaries began to be called tirtkas, their 
number being 18; vide Sabhaparva 5. 38 ( =Ayodhy5 100, 36 ) 
and S&nti 69. 52 for a reference to the 18 tirthas. Kautilya 
(1,12 ) speaks of the 18 tirthas and enumerates them. In the 
Raghuvamsa 17,68 Kalidasa employs the word tirtha in this sense. 
According to the NltivakySmrta (p. 29) persons who are helpers 
in dharma and state business are called tirtha. In the Edicts 
of Asoka the high officers were called mahamatras (in Rock 
Edict Xn there are dharma-mahamatras) and other officers were 
yuktas, rajukas and pradeMkas (in Rock Edict III) of whom 
the first at least were subordinate to the council of ministers. 
Later writers like Govindaraja on Ayodhya 100. 36, the com, 
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on the Yatestilaka I. p. 91 differ as to the names of these iS. '*• 
The BajatarahginI 1,120 informs us that in former times there 
were only seven departments ( hirmastlwmas ), that later on they 
became 18 and that five more were added to these eighteen 
(IV. 142-143 and 512 ) viz. mahapratihara, mah5s5ndhivigraha, 
maha^vasala, mahabhandagara, mahas&dhanabhSga (and so the 
Heads were called ‘ adhigata-pancamahS^abda ’ i. e. to whom 
five titles with ‘ maha ’ in them were given). ’** The Agni- 
purana 220 mentions several high functionaries like the 
senapati, pratihara, duta and heads of departments. The Sukra- 
nitisara (II. 69-70) enumerates ten principal high functionaries 
of the king (prakrtis) viz. purodhas (purohita), pratinidhi, 
pradhana (President of council), saciva (war minister), mantrin 
( Home minister), pradvivaka (minister of justice), pandita 
(minister of ecclesiastical matters), sumantra (Finance minister), 
amatya (revenue minister) and duta ( minister of diplomatic 
relations ) and remarks that others omitted purodhas and duta 
from this list of ten and held that these eight should all receive 
the same pay (verses 71-72), while Sukra was of opinion that 
the ten high dignitaries should each receive in order one tenth 
more as pay than the succeeding one (v. 71), that the purohita 
was the most eminent of all, that among the rest each preceding 
was more eminent than each succeeding one (II. 74-77), that 
after these high dignitaries came the other officers (adhikarigana, 
II. 279), that then came the dar^aka (secretary ?), and lekhaka 
( clerk), then the menial servants who waited on the king and 
lastly the lowest were those who carried out dirty work. In 
II. 84-87 Sukra briefly brings out the special functions of the 
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149. This is a meaning of paUcamahasahda which is peculiar 16 the 
Rajatarahgini. Elsewhere that title generally means one before whom were 
beaten the five^usical instruments. In the Talcher grant of Kulastambha in 
the 9th century the epithet 'saraadhigata-pancamahasabda'is applied to a king 
(maharajadhiraja) in E, 1. vol. XII p. 157, while in an Inscription from 
Yewiir of about 1040 A. D. it is applied to a mahamandalesvara (E. I. 
vol. XII. p. 269). In the Pimpari plates of Dharavarsa Dhruvaraja dated 
iSake 697 the same title is applied to a minister described as 

(£• I. vol. X. p. 89). Vide J B B R A S (New series) vol. I 
pp. 238-245, VII. 487, VIII. 93 for discussion. 
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minietjws from pratinidhi to duta’*® and then In II. 88-105 at 
length, In L 353-361 Sukra lays down how the king’s public 
duitxtr should be arranged, viz. the king’s throne should be in 
the centre of the western half of the hall on which the king 
should sit well-dressed, wearing his crown, armour and a drawn 
sword: his sons, grandsons, brother’s and sister’s sons should 
sit behind him, his daughter’s sons should sit on his right and 
on his left should sit in order his uncles, chief agnates, members 
of the assembly, commanders; in front of the king to his right 
should be seated his maternal grandfather’s relatives, the man- 
trins, and to the left his father-in-law, wife’s brother, officers &c. 
The Sukranltisara (L 374-376 ) lays down certain very practical 
rules for the king: ‘he should personally observe villages, towns 
and districts every year; he should see whether his subjects 
are kept contented or are harassed by his officers, he should not 
side with the officers (with the man on the spot) but rather 
should take the side of the subjects, he should remove an officer 
who is hateful to many (lit. a hundred) people and an aniatya 
should be removed if he is found to commit several illegal acts. 
Sukra (in IL 107-113) fiurther advises the change of portfolios 
among the ministers (e. g, sumantra should be appointed 
amityaor Mce t«r«a);he says that for each department three should 
be engaged, one the most clever being the head and two others 
being darsakas (secretaries) who should be changed every 
thr4e, five, seven or ten years; one man should not be allowed to 
hold the same high office for a long time, since otherwise he 
becomes intoxicated with power;'** servants should not do any 
business without a written order nor should a king order any¬ 
thing to be done except in writing (IL ^90), 

. . The words in Asoka’s Edict HI ' pahcasu pahcasu vasesu 
niyatu ’ probably refer to the practice of the transfer of high 
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lil. Compare what Kautilya says ' f^qmrfii* (Vll. 

14 p. 305). That power corrupts is forcibly stated by Plato in his ‘Laws’ 
Book IV p. 485 (Random House ed.) ‘Chronos knew that no human nature 
jnvested with supreme power is able to order human affairs and^not overflow 
with insolence and wrong , 
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officers every five years. The 6th caste mentioned by Megas- 
thenes (Fragment 1 p. 41 and Fragment XXXIII p. 85 in 
McCrindle’s ‘ Ancient India ’) was that of overseers who inquired 
into and superintended all that went on in India, and made 
reports to the king or, where there was no king, to the magistrate. 
Megasthenes probably confounded the ministers and adhyaksas 
(who were often hereditary) with a caste. Vide also Fragment 
XXXIV pp. 86-88 about the officers of state and their duties- 
It is probably on account of some such rule as is stated in 
Sukra about frequent change of portfolios that in the inscriptions 
high functionaries have epithets prefixed to them which indicate 
their connection with several portfolios e. g. in the Banskhera 
plate of Emperor Harsa ( E. L vol. IV p. 208 at p. 211) Skanda- 
gupta (who is probably the same as the Skandagupta mentioned 
by Bana in the Harsacarita VI as commander of the elephant arm) 
was the dutaka of the grant and is described as ‘ mahapramatara- 
mahasamanta ’; in the Allahabad stone pillar Ins. of Emperor 
Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions p. 10 and p. 15 n. 4), Harisena 
is described as ‘ Sandhivigrahika ’ (minister for peace and war), 
* KurnSramatya ’ (the minister of the YuvarSja ?) and MahS-danda- 
nayaka '** (commander of an army); Prthvisena (a brahmana) 
is described as mantrin, kumarSmStya and then mahaball- 
dhikrta (in E. I. vol. X p. 72, of Gupta Saihvat 117 ). In theory 
and practice the king was to issue orders in the presence or 
under the advice of his principal ministers. We read in the 
grant of RajarSja I of the Eastern Calukya dynasty that he 
issued his command in the presence of the mantrin, purohita, 
senSpati, yuvaraja, dauvarika and pradhana (E. L vol. IV. p. 300 
at p. 302 ). ^kra (II. 362-370) describes the procedure followed 
in issuing orders about State business. First the mantrin, 
pradvivaka (Chief Judge), pandita (head of ecclesiastical 
department), and dilta should write out the business relating to 
their departments, then the amatya should write thereon ( mdhu 
likhanam-asli, the writing is good), sumantra adds * aamyag 
vicdritam ’ (it is well considered), the pradhana writes ‘ satyarh 
yathartham ’ (it is the truth, it is {is the business requires), 
pratinidhi should write ‘ angikartuin yogyam ’ (it is proper to 
accept this), the yuvaraja should writs *angikartavyam’ (it 
should be acqepted), the purohita should write ‘ lekhyam sva- 


152. * Mahadandanayaka ' may mean * the chief minister ' as Manif VII. 

65 states *on the amatya depends the control (of the government) and 
discipline (ampng subjects) depends on control ^d^da)/ 
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bhimatam ’ (this writing is approved by me); all then should 
make their seals after their remarks and then the king should 
write ‘ ahglkrtam ’ 1®* (it is accepted) and affix his seal. 

The RajatarahginI shows that persons often rose to ministe¬ 
rial positions from low birth e. g. (V. 73) it states that an 
engineer of Avantivarman was a foundling, (VH. 207 ) a watch¬ 
man became chief minister. 

It is necessary to say a few words about some of the great 
officers of State. First comes the Yuvaraja. Kautilya devotes 
one chapter (I. 17) to taking care of the prince. The subjects 
of the prince’s education, his association with state business, 
treatment of princes, good or bad, the coronation of a yuvaraja 
have already been dealt with (pp. 49,83 &c.). The younger 
brother or eldest son was made yuvaraja (Crown Prince) during 
the reigning king’s life (Ayodhya, chap. 3-6, Kam. VII. 6, Sukra 
n. 14-16 ). RSma on his coronation as king made Bharata the 
Crown Prince when Laksmaua refused to be so (Yuddha 131.93)> 
The yuvaraja and princes were often sent as governors of 
different parts of the realm. The Divyavadana (XXVI. p. 371) 
states that Afioka was sent by his father Bindusara to Taksasila 
to pacify popular disturbances and Emperor Asoka himself is 
said to have sent his son Eunala from Pstaliputra to the same 
town to pacify the citizens that had been offended by the 
arrogance of the amatyas ( ibid. pp. 407-8). Kharavela in the 
Hathigumpha Ins. (E. I. vol. XX at pp. 79, 86) was a yuvaraja 
for nine years from his 16th to his 24th year. From the 
MElavikagnimitra we learn that while Pusyamitra was virtual 
emperor of Bharatavarsa hie son Agnimitra was ruling at 
VidiSa and had the authority to divide the kingdom of Berar 
between two brothers, Yajnasena and Madhavasena. The 
yuvaraja is not generally enumerated in the lists of mantrins, 
but he is one of the 18 tlrthae and from ^kra (above p. 115) it 
appears that he had a seal and important matters passed through 
his hands along with those of the ministers. According'®® to 


153. Compare the word 'drstam* occurring at the beginning of 
Chammak and Sivani grants of the Vakataka emperor Pravarasena II and the 
same word in the plate of the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman (in E. I. 
vol. I. at p. 9). In most plates of the Vakatakas the word 'drstam' occurs 
at the beginning; vide E. I. vol. 22 p. 167. 
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^kra (n, 13) the yuvaraja and the group of amatyas are the 
two arms or eyes of the king, but Sukra V, 17 warns the king 
against transferring all power to the Crown Prince except when 
the king is about to die. The Matsyapurana 330.7 quoted in the 
Budhabhusapa (p. 53) prescribes that the king should entrust 
to the well-disciplined prince at first unimportant ofiSces and 
then gradually important ones.If a prince was ill-behaved 
he was not to be abandoned as he would go over to the enemies 
and harm the king, but he should be kept confined in a guarded 
place (Kam. Vn. 6, Budhabhusana pp. 33, 35, verses 77, 93). 
As regards his emoluments he was placed on the same footing 
as the mantrin, purohita, senapati, the queen, the king’s mother 
( Kaut. V. 3). What office is meant by the Kumaramatya in 
some of the Inscriptions (e. g. Gupta Ins. pp. 10, 50, E. I vol. X 
p. 73, E. L vol. XI. p. 83) is not clear. It does not probably 
mean ‘a royal prince who was also an amatya’, but rather 
some minister attached to the yuvaraja, as contradistinguished 
from rajamatya (which office occurs in Gupta Inscriptions, p. 318)' 
It appears that in ancient times provincial governors could be 
total strangers to the royal family. From Eudradaman’s 
Junagadh Ins. we learn that the governor of Suras^ra under 
Candragupta Maurya was a vaifiya called Pusyagupta and 
under A^oka a Yavana noble or king called Tusaspa (E. I. 
Vm p. 36 at p. 43). 

Next comes the purohita. In H. Dh. vol. II pp. 40 and 363 
it has been already shown how purohitas existed from the most 
ancient period of the Egveda, how the purohita was thought to 
be half the soul of the king and how the co-operation of the 
spiritual teacher and the secular head (the king) was deemed 
absolutely necessary for the prosperity of the kingdom, how 
Gautama (XI. 13-14) and Ap. Dh. S. II. 5.10.16 prescribed the 
qualities of the purohita. Our authorities show that the purohita 
was not a mere priest. The Ait. Br. ( 40. 3 ) calls the purohita 
‘ rSstragopa ’ (the saviour of the kingdom ). The l^kranlti also, 
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155a. It is strange that Dr. Beini Prasad in ' The State in ancient 
India’ (p. 189) remarks the former governor is designated rastriya while 
the latter is called adhisthaya'\ ' Adhisthaya ’ in Rudradaman’s Ins. is 
only 9 gerund of * stha ' with * adbi ’ and means * having ruled over 
is formed from nv according to Wi (Pan- IV. 2. 93 ) 

and means ' one ruling over a proyiuce, a Provincial Governor ’. In dramas 
means * king’s brother-io-layv Kstrasvami says' TTITP 
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though a very late work, similarly describes the purohita 
(II. 74) as ‘ rajarastrabhrt ’ (the supporter of the king and the 
kingdom). In the Itgveda in. 53.12 we find the idea that the 
hymns and the spiritual power of the purohita Visvamitra 
protected the Bharata claa'** He made the king ready for 
battle and accompanied him in battle murmuring ‘ where the 
arrows fly &c ’. (Bg. VI. 75.17) while the fight went on (vide Aiiv. 
Gr. HI. 12. 19 quoted below n. 308). The Visnudharmasutra 
ni. 70, Yaj. L 313, Earn. IV. 32 require that the purohita was to 
be well versed in the vedas, itihasa, dharmasastra or danda- 
nlti, in astrology and portents, in rites of propitiation contained 
in the Atharvaveda, of high family, endowed with all victyas and 
good acts as stated in the sastras and with austerities. Eaut* 
(I. 9) states almost the same qualifications for the purohita, 
requires the king to honour his advice as a pupil honours his 
teacher or a son his father or a servant his master and says that 
royal power advanced by brShmanas, enforced as with a spell 
by the consultations of mantrins and endowed as with a weapon 
by the observance of sSstric rules becomes invincible and 
secures success. Vide Adi. 170. 74-75, 174.14-15, Santi. 72. 2-18 
and chap. 73, Rajanltiprakasa pp. 59-61 and 136-137, Raja- 
dharma-kaustubha pp. 255-257 for qualifications expected in 
the purohita. Eautilya (X. 3) states that while a battle is 
going on the (chief) minister and purohita should urge on and 
encoiuage the soldiers by exhorting them with verses from 
the Veda and classical Sanskrit, promising great rewards in 
the next world for those who fall in battle. The Sukranitisara 
(IL 78-80) requires in the purohita among other qualities the 
study of dhanurveda, proficiency in arms and in formations of 
armies for Rattle and possession of so much religious merit as 
to be able to pronounce an effective curse. A purohita was to 
be distinguished from a rtvij (a sacrificial priest) as Manu 
VH 78 and Yaj. I. 314 show. Vide Manasollasa H 2. 60 (p. 34), 
Bajanitiratnakara pp. 16-17, Visnudharmottara H 5., Agni 239. 
16-17 for further passages on purohita. Some authorities include 
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the purohita among amatyas or mantrins (e. g. Vijfiahesvara 
on Yaj. I. 353, Sukra U. 69-70), while others like Yaj. 1. 312 
regard him as distinct from mantrins. The purohita was often 
hereditary. Acc. to Kautilya quoted above he was to employ 
means declared in the-Atharvaveda to remove calamities, divine 
and human. The great divine calamities acc. to Kautilya IV. 3 
are hre, flood, disease, famine, rats, wild elephants, snakes and 
evil spirits. According to Manu VU. 78 the purohita was 
concerned with the religious rites laid down in the srauta and 
grhya sutras and Ap. 11. 5. 10. 14-17 show that the purohita 
had complete jurisdiction in matters of penance for offences. 
Vas. (19. 40-42) provides that if the king lets off an offender 
deserving to be punished the king had to fast for a day and the 
purohita for three days and to perform the heavy penance of 
Krcchra if the king punished the innocent. According to most 
authorities he played a role that was pre-eminently religious. 
He is not mentioned among the 10 limbs of the sabha in the 
administration of justice. Kat. 24 (quoted in S. V. p. 20) does not 
require him to be an expert in arthasastra, though Kat. 56 quoted 
by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 2 and Sm, C. (II. p. 14) say that the king 
should enter the Hall of Justice with learned brahmanas, the 
ministers, the chief justice, the purohita &c. Yaj. 1.312 and the 
Mit. on Yaj. I. 312-313 on the other hand prescribe that even after 
consulting all mantrins, the king was finally to consult the 
purohita in all secular and religious matters. The Nitivakyamrta 
(purohitasamuddeSa) p. 160 states that the divine calamities 
are: shower of fire (fall of lightning ?), excessive rainfall, 
epidemics, famine, damage or disease of crops, swarms of 
locusts and other vermin, diseases, goblins and female evil 
spirits, snakes, wild elephants, rats. The purohita is required 
to know ritual of five kinds,'*® viz. that dealing with the 
propitiation of Naksatras, that of srauta sacrifices, that of the 
samhitas (of Tantra worship), that of Atharvasiras and that of 
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[Mantis (such as grahafenti &c,). Calamities, according to Kam. 
Xin. 20-21, are of two sorts, divine ( daiva) and human: there 
are five kinds of the first viz. fire, flood, disease, famine and 
epidemic, all of which can be met by human effort and by 
propitiatory rites, while human calamities should be withstood 
by constant effort and by proper lines of policy. The same 
verses are Agnipurana 241.14-16. 

Acc. to Kautilya (V.3) 48000 panas were the salary of the (royal) 
sacrificial priest, acarya (teacher), mantrin, purohita, commander- 
in-chief, crown prince, the king’s mother, the queens and he holds 
that “with that amount of maintenance they would not yield to 
temptation or revolt (against the king)’’.'*® The amatyas,the chief 
judge and even the purohita could be punished by the king, acc. to 
Manu, if any of them went wrong (Vin. 335 and IX. 234) and Kaut- 
(IX. 3) prescribes that when the purohita is guilty even of a 
great offence, the remedy is to imprison him or banish him. Some 
great ministers, though not exactly purohitas of the king, were 
learned brahmanas and led simple lives such as Canakya and 
Madhava. There is divergence of views about the salaries set 
out in the Arthasastra (V. 3 ). Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ 
part n p. 136 ) holds that the salaries were yearly and the panas 
in which they were paid were silver ones. Prof. Dikshitar (in 
‘ Mauryan Polity ’ p. 151) holds that the salaries were monthly. 
Confusion is caused by the fact that there were panas of copper, 
silver and gold. Vide Bajanitiprakada p. 294. The Bajatarahgini 
VIL 950 speaks of diniidras of gold, silver and copper. Eao 
Bahadur K. V. Bangaswami Aiyangar holds that the salaries 
(in the ArthaSastra) were monthly and in golden panas 
(in ‘Ancient Indian Polity ’ pp. 44-45). Therefore this matter 
must be investigated. Manu (VIU. 13) promises that those 
names of copper, silver and gold coins which are well-known 
among the people (of its day) for purposes of trade will be 
described by him. Acc. to Manu VEH. 134 and 136, Vispu Dh. 
S. IV. 6-10, and Yaj. I. 363-365 five k^nalas are equal to a 
masa, 16 masas are equal to a suvafna, 4 suvarpas (or five acc. 
to some) are equal to a pala, a karsa is equal to i of a pala 
and a piece of copper one-fourth of a pala in weight is called a 
pana, which is the same as kars&pana'*' (equal to 80 rahtikas or 
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guSjS. berrioB). A pala was equal to 320 raktikSs. Kaut. n. 19 says 
practically the same thing. In Kaut. V. 3 the salaries range from 
48000 to 60 panas from the highest functionaries to the lowest 
servants. They must all be taken to be for the same period in every 
case and in the same ipietal, since Kaut. expressly states no different 
periods and no difference in metal. Ordinarily the words pana 
and karsapana ( as stated by Manu VIII. 136 and the Mit. on 
Yaj. I. 365 and the Sukranlti IV. 1.116) refer to copper pieces 
(used as coins) and bearing a stamp. Another table given 
by Manu VUI. 135-136, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 11-12, Yaj. I. 364 is: 
2 raktikas '** or krsnalas = one (silver) mssa, 16 masas *= one 


162. A raktika was found by General Cunningham after many experi¬ 
ments to weigh on an average 1.8 grains (vide his * Coins of Ancient India ’ 
pp. 45“46 and also Rapson’s * Coins ’ pp. 2-3 ). So that a silver dharana or 
purana (of 32 raktikas) should weigh about 57. 6 grains and a copper pana 
(of 80 raktikas) should weigh 144 grains. It appears that the weights of 
Indian coins in different parts and at different times varied a good deal. 
Cunningham (* Coins of Ancient India * p. 5) states that gold was cheap in 
India, being as one to eight rates of silver. But in medieval times i. e. 
about 1300 A. D. (vide Sukra IV. 2. 92-93 ) gold was 16 times the price of 
the same weight of silver, which again was 80 times of the price of the same 
weight of copper. Though, as stated in note 161 above, a copper pana was 
usually equal to eighty raktikas, a copper pana of 100 raktikas (i. e. of 20 
masas) was known. Nar. (parisista verse 58) speaks of masa as the 20th part 
of the karsapana and the Mit. on Yaj. I. 365 and Vy. Nirnaya p. 207 quote 
a verse (attributed to U^nas by Haradatta and Maskarin on Gaut. XII. 19) 
that a masa is a twentieth part of pana ( Hin; )• 

The Agnipurana ( 227. 2) appears to have known a pana of 120 krsnalas 
(WT )• The verses in Nar. (parisista 

58-60) are ascribed to Kat. by the Sm. C. II. p. 99 and it is stated by both 
that those terms are in vogue in Paucanada ( Punjab). When the pana of 
copper was equal to 20 masas (and 100 guHjas), the copper coin would have 
been almost of the weight of the modern copper half anna coin. The table 
given by Nar. (pari. 58-60) is: 4 kakinisa-masa, 20 masaskarsapana (which 
is the same as Andika), 4 kar^panas dhanaka, 12 dhanakas « suvarna 
(also called dinara). The table given by Br. (as quoted in $m. C, II p. 99 
and V. R. p. 667) is the same. Br. as quoted by Apararka p. 832 and V. R. 
p. Ill employs the word *nanaka' for coin, which word also occurs in the 
Mrcchakatika and in Yaj. II. 240-241. The Amarako^ states that niska 
and dinara are synonyms and also gives other meanings of niska. Sahara on 
Jai. IV. 3.39 gives the striking example 'no one would spend a kar^pana 
for finding out a kakini that he had lost *. The Artha^stra II. 12 p. 84 states 
that the superintendent of the mint should manufacture copper panas, half 
panas, kakinis and half kakinis. The Visnu Dh. S. V. 96 refers to a golden 

(Continued on the next page ) 
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Bilver purana or dharana; 10 dharapas = one (silver) 6atamana. 
Tliis table was used for silver coins. Thus a dharana would 
be 1/lOth of a paid as stated in the Brhatsaihhita (10.13 palada* 
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masaka. Under the Guptas golden coins are mentioned as dinaras; vide 
* Gupta Inscriptions ' p. 29 at p. 31 where there is a gift of 25 dinaras 
in the Gupta year 93 and pp. 38, 41, 261 (where it is stated that one bhiksu 
was to be fed every day throughout the year from the permanent endowment 
of 12 dinaras). From the Baigram plate dated Gupta samvat 128 it appears 
that one dinara was equal to 16 rupakas ( silver coins) in £. I. vol. XXI. 
p. 80. A Mathura Ins. of the 28th year of Huviska speaks of the deposit of 550 
puranas (E. I. vol. XXI. p. 55 at 61). Bhaskaracarya ( who was born in sake 
1036 and wrote his Siddhantasiromani in 1072 sake i. e. 1150 A. D.) gives 
the following table (in Lllavati I. 2-4): 20 varatakas = kakini, 4 kakinis == 
pana, 16 panas = dramma, 16 drammas = niska; 2 yavas == gunja, 3 guhjas = 
valla ( modern Marathi vdl ), 8 vallas «= dharana, 2 dharanas = gadyanaka ; 
5 guhjas s masa, 16 masas = karsa, 4 karsas » pala and a karsa of gold is 
called Suvarna. It will be seen that Nar. and Lllavati differ as to gjifliorr. 
Gadyanakas of gold are referred to in the Pattadakal pillar Ins. of Klrtivar- 
man I (754 A. D.), where it is stated that a field of 30 nivartanas was 
purchased for thirty gadyanakas of gold (E. I. vol. III. pp. 6-7). From a 
verse of the Caturvim&timata quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. III. 258 it appears 
that gadyanaka was also a silver coin. From an inscription of Vikramaditya 
V near Gadag dated sake 934 it appears that fines for offences were levied 
in gadyanakas (E. I. vol. XX p. 64). The following works may be consulted 
for further information on Indian coins viz. Cunningham’s * Coins of 
Ancient India ’ (1894), Rapson’s * Indian coins ’ ( 1897) in the Grundriss, 
C. J. Brown’s * Coins of India ’ (in ' the Heritage of India ’ series, 1922). 
The Dharmadvaitanirnaya (pp. 137-139) and the Vaijayanti on Visnu Dh. S. 
IV. 9 may be consulted for efforts to reconcile the various statements about 
Suvarna, Niska &c. For an informing paper on the most ancient Denarii, vide 
Proceedings of the British Academy vol.XVIII pp. 211-266 where it is established 
that the earliest denarius period begins about 187 B. C. Therefore Jolly’s 
assumption (in Recht und Sitte p. 23 followed by Winternitz in 'History of 
Indian Literature’ vol. II. p. 216. n. 4 that all Indian works in which the 
word dinara occurs cannot have been composed before 2nd century A. D. 
is unwarranted. Prof. Keith (JRAS for 1915 p. 504) does not accept 
Jolly’s assumption. The dinara was variously defined. According to 
Visnugupta quoted in Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, a rupaka is ijrVth of suvarna 
and a dinara was equal to 28 rupakas, while acc. to Nar. and Kat. and 
vrere synonyms. The Dharmadvaitanirnaya says that a kar^pana (of 
silver it seems) was equal to eight or ten dhahbukas. One of the verses of 
the Juanesvarl (composed in 1290 A. D.) that speaks of gold as (15 times 
in price of the same weight of silver) may be cited here ‘ I 

we naWaflHfT 3wt (V. 1. (ff^ l ennirfr»’ chap. IV verse 323 
(Bhide’s and Madgavkar’s editions). 
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Eiabhago dharanam). Narada (parii^istst 57) expressly states 
that a silver ksrsapana is in vogue in the south i. e. a silver 
pana or karsapana was not universal. '** A golden suvarna also 
comprised 80 gufijas, while the standard silver pana was of 32. 
Rhys Davids (in ‘ Buddhist India ’ p. 100) states that about the 
time of Buddha’s birth transactions were carried on in terms of 
the kahapava, a square copper coin weighing about 144 grains 
and guaranteed as to weight and fineness by punch marks made 
by private individuals, that there were half and quarter kahS- 
panas also, that a kahapana would be now worth about |ths of a 
penny, though its purchasing power was then equal to about 
one shilling of the present day. Therefore it is proper to under¬ 
stand that a pana or karsapana, when the word is used without 
any qualification, was meant to be one of copper and that 
prima fade the salaries in Kautilya were meant to be in copper 
panas. This conclusion can be supported by various considera¬ 
tions. Manu VII. 126 prescribes that the wages for the lowest 
menial servant (such as one who sweeps the house or brings 
water) is one pana a day and of a superior menial servant 
6 panas a day and that the former was to get in addition one 
pair of garments every six months and every month a drona 
of corn (which would be equal to 1024 mu§tis according to the 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 274). Whatever ages may be assigned to the 
Arthasastra and the present Manusmyti the two works cannot 
be separated from each other, if at all, by more than a century 
or two. Therefore the economic conditions of the one may be 
held to have not differed much from those to which the other 
refers. It is impossible to hold that the lowest menial servant 
got one gold pana a day besides over 30 muftis of corn every 
day (1024 in a month). If that were so, the lowest menial servants 
of Kautilya’s days would have to be supposed to be a hundred 
times better off than their confreres in big cities like Bombay 
towards the end of the 19th century (when menial servants got 
from five to ten rupees a month without any allowance of grain). 
Therefore the pana in Kautilya V. 3 is not of gold. Kautilya 
(in V. 3 ) says that a king who has a depleted treasury may 
make payment of salary by giving forest produce, cattle or 
fields along with small quantities of cash, that if he has under¬ 
taken to colonisie a waste tract he may make payment of salary 
in caBl\ only and not by bestowing a village. In connection 
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with this he says that 60 panas are to be the equivalent of one 
&dhaka of corn (sastivetanasySdhakam krtvS hiranyanurupam 
bhaktam kurySt)..*'* An ildhaka'*® came to only 256 mu§tis 
(handfuls) of corn and even in famine times one &dhaka could 
not have cost 60 silver panas, much less golden ones. In V. 3 
Kautilya declares that an ordinary duta should get ten payas 
for a journey of one yojava and twice the wages for each yojana 
up to one hundred. A yojana acc. to Kaut. himself (11. 20) is 
equal to 8000 dhanus (acc. to another reading 4000 dhanus ), a 
dhanus being equal to four aratnis (each aratni being 
24 ahgulas). So taking the highest figure a yojana was at the 


164. The word hiranya has two senses * gold ’ and ' money or ' cash » 
whether in gold, silver or copper (as said by Amara who gives * dravina ’ as 
a synonym ). When Kautilya says that the king may pay ' hiranya ’ and not 
' grama' he means only cash payment and not necessarily only gold • 
vide the copperplate grant of Siladitya VII in Gupta Inscriptions p. 179 at 
p. 189 where the grant of a village is said to be * sadhanyahiranyadeyah 
Here dhanya (payment of tax in kind) is contradistinguished from payment 
in hiranya i. e. in cash (either gold, silver or copper). When' Patahjali 
states that the Mauryas being greedy of * hiranya * founded or manufactured 
images (Mahabhasya vol. II. p. 429 on Pan. V. 3. 99 quoted in H. Dh. 
vol. II p. 710 n. 1696) what is meant is that they wanted cash and not 
merely gold. 

165. The measures of capacity such as 3n^. sfW occur in the Mat¬ 

hura Ins. of Huviska (E. I. XXI. p. 55 at p. 61). According to Parasara 
(VI. 70) two prasthas are equal to an adhaka and 32 prasthas are equal to 
a drona. The Mit. on Yaj, III. 275 quotes a verse to this effect: 8 mustis =* 
one kiflcit or kuftci (acc. to some), 8 kincit = puskala, 4 puskalas = adhaka; 
4 adhakas = drona and 16 dronas = kharl. Apararka ( pp. 305 and 846 ) 
quotes two verses (which the Par. M. II 1. p. 141 ascribes to the Bhavisya- 
purSna) which say : 2 palas-prasrti, 2 prasrtis = kudava, 4 kudavas^prastha, 
4 prasthas ** adhaka, 4 adhakas = drona, 2 dronas = kumbha. The Danda- 
viveka p. 135 refers to this, adds that some held the kumbha to be equal to 
20 dronas (Kaut. II, 20 holds kumbha to be equal to 20 dronas ) and quotes 
the following verse from ‘ milt i 

WTSin?5T:» H. The word drona occurs even in the 
Rgveda in the sense of a wooden trough used for holding water or soma 
juice. Vide Rg. VI. 2.8, VI. 37.2, VI. 44.20, IX. 28.4 etc. In Rg. IV. 32. 17 
the sage prays Indra to grant a hundred kharis of soma. The words adhaka 
and occur in the ardbarcadi group (Pan. II. 4. 31), Khdrt in Pan. 

V 1. 33 and V. 4. 101. The Par. M. II, 1. 141 says on this difference about 
kumbha * Kaut. (II. 19 p. 104 ) himself 

tells us that the measure drona was of four varieties, 162^ palas, 175, 187J or 
200 palas ^cording a? it was used for measurement in the harem, or for 
servants or for ordinary dealings or for royal income. 
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most about 9 or 10 miles (or only 4^ or five miles according to 
the other reading), To hold that 10 silver panas were allowed 
to an ordinary duta for going even ten miles (which he could 
cover In half a day or less) would be too much. Hence also 
the panas in Kaut. V. 3 are only copper ones. When once it is 
settled that the panas are of copper, it easily follows that the 
salaries in papas were monthly. Artisans and craftsmen were, acc. 
to Kaut., to get 120 panas. If this were yearly, they would get only 
10 panas a month, while, according to Manu quoted above, even 
the lowest menial was to get a papa a day. Therefore 120 papas 
(of copper) were the monthly salary of an artisan. A monthly 
salary is more natural and practical than a yearly one. Other 
ancient writers like Sahkha-Llkhita (in Eajanltiprakflsa p. 252 ) 
contemplate a monthly salary for soldiers (viz. two suvarpas a 
month). From the Nasik Inscription No. 12 (E. I. Vol. Vm. 
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fHtoi wigaM at t 

ftaia agsifhi i p. 58, TTsr^rntJratRt p. 252. 
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pension to the dependents when the soldier dies on duty, special bonuses or 
favours for special valour, work or worth. 

A few words may be said about words like suvarna, satamana, niska 
&c. The word krsnala occurs in the Tai. S II. 3. 2 1, Hiranyakara 
(goldsmith ) is found in Vaj. S. 30. 17. In Rg. I. 126. 2 gifts of a hundred 
niskas and horses are mentioned and in Rg. IV. 37. 4 the Rbhus are address, 
ed as wearing * good niskas In Atharva V. 14. 3 * niska ’ occurs and in 
the Ait. Br. ( 39. 8 ) damsels who are niskakanthyah ( whose necks are adorn¬ 
ed with necklaces of niskas) are among the gifts. So * niska * was probably 
a gold piece used as a coin or an ornament or a thin plate of gold like a 
modern putli^ several of which are even now worn by women in the form 
of a necklace. In Rg. II. 33. 10 Rudra is said to wear * visvarupa-niska ’ 
which is probably an allusion to golden pieces stamped with various figures. 
In Rg. VI. 47. 23 the sage says that he received ten *hiranyapindas’ (golden 
pieces ) from Divodasa. In Rg. VIII. 78. 2 a prayer is offered to Indra for the 

f 

bestowal of golden * tnana \ which may be the precursor of * Satamana ’. 
This last occurs ih the Tai. S. VI. 6. 10. 2. Pan. (V. 1. 27,29, 30 ) respective¬ 
ly mentions satamana (what is bought for a Stamina is called »tamana ), 
karsapana, niska and V. I. 34 refers to pana, pada and masa. Patanjali 
( Mahabhasya vol. III. p. 369 on Pan, VIII. 1. 12 ) gives the instance * from 
this karupana give one masa to each of these two persons who are here 
The sutra of Panini V. 2. 120 (rupad-ahatapra^stayor-yap) conveys that 

( Continued on next page) 
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p. 82) we learn that in the early centuries of the Christian era 35 
k&r^panas were equal to one suvarna. 

Hopkins in * Position of the ruling caste ’ J. A. 0. S. 
vol. XDI. pp. 151-162 traces how the influence of the purohita 
grew. One cannot accept his views about there being three 
layers in the Mahabharata and the conclusions from such 
dealing with the text that he draws, which are rather subjective. 
Gradually the importance of the purohita waned. As the 
j^kranltisara cited above (n. 150) shows, long before that work 
he came to be omitted by several writers from the council of 
ministers and was supplanted by the Pandita. The same func¬ 
tions came to be exercised by an officer called dharmUdhyaksa 
or dharmadhikaranika in Bengal and other countries. The 
MatsyapurSna (215.24) states the qualifications of a dharmadhi- 
Vide E. I. vol. 14 p. 156 at p. 160 of the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena, where we have both purohita and maha- 
dharmadhyaksa mentioned among the great functionaries of Slate 
and the Benares copper-plate of the Cedi king Karnadeva in 1042 
A. D. in E. 1 vol. n. p. 309 where we have mahadharmadhi- 
karanika but no purohita. Besides another officer called 
sarhvatsara (astrologer) gradually took over some of the 
functions of the purohita. The Visnudharmasutra HI. 75 (raja 
ca sarvaMryefu sSinvatsaradhtriah sydt) requires the king to depend 
on the sariivatsara in all matters. The Brhat-samhita (2.9) 
stales that a king without a sariivatsara mistakes his path like a 
blind man. Kam. 4.33 and Visnudharmottara IL 4. 5-16 recom¬ 
mend reliance on him. Kautilya IX. 4 was himself against 
too much reliance on astrology, while Yaj. I. 307 holds that the 
rise and fall of kings depend on the (aspects or influence 
of) planets. 


( Continued from last page ) 
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Panioi knew metal pieces that were well beaten and trimmed into good*- 
looking coins. The Vartika * Kakinya&opasaiikhyanam ’ ( on Panini V. 1. 33 ) 
establishes that kakinl was used in those days as a medium of purchasing 
goods. The Kasika gives * rupyo dlnara^ * as an example; 

*1^ H 215. 24 and fn. p. 48 ve^rse 216. 
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Sempati : The qualitiee of a commander-in-chief are stated 
in several places such as Kautilya (II. 33), Ayodhya 100.30 
( = Sabha 5. 46), S&nti 85. 31-32, Matsya 215. 8-10, Agnipurana 
220. 1 £f, Kam. XVIDL 27-44, Visnudharmottara II. 24. 4-6, 
Manasollasa H. 2, verses 90-92 p. 37. Acc. to the Agni- 
purSna 220.1, Matsya 215.10 the commander-in-chief must be 
either a brahmana or a ksatriya. Sukra (U. 429-430) requires 
that a ksatriya should be preferred as senapati, but if a valiant 
ksatriya be not available a brahmana may be chosen, but a 
^udra should not be chosen. Acc. to the Manasollasa he should 
possess the following qualities: good family, character, 
courage, proficiency in (several) languages, cleverness in 
riding horses and elephants and in the science of arms, 
knowledge of omens and medicine, knowledge of the breeds of 
horses and of the difference between what is essential and non- 
essential, liberality, sweet speech, self-control, intelligence, 
resoluteness. In the Mahabharata senapatis are elected and 
consecrated (vide Udyoga 151, Drona 5, Karna 10), but this 
was not so in later times. He is appointed by the king on his 
own initiative. 

IMla : (Ambassador or messenger). The word and the 
office of dvJta as messenger was known in the most ancient 
times. In Hg. 112.1,1.161.3, VIII. 44.3 Agni is said to be the 
duta and is requested to bring the gods to the sacrifice. There 
is also attached to the word the meaning of espionage, since 
Sarama, the bitch of the gods, is represented in Hg. X. 108. 2-4 
as sent by Indra to find out the treasures of the Panis. The 
Udyogaparva ( 37.27, cr. ed. 37.25 ) specifies the eight qualities 
of a duta viz. he must not be stiff-necked, nor timid, nor dilatory, 
he must be kind and amiable, not liable to be won over by 
others, free from diseases, endowed with a fine mode of speech. '** 
^anti 85.28 refers to seven qualities. Vide Ayodhya 100.35, 
Manu Vn. 63-64, Matsyapurana 215.12-13 for the qualities of 
a duta. The duta should speak only what he has been ordered 
(by his king) to speak, otherwise he would be liable to be 
killed (Udyogaparva 72.7, cr. ed. 70.7). Santi 85. 26-27 say 
that the person of the duta is sacred. Kautilya devotes one 
chapter (I. 16).to the treatment of the subject of duta. He 
states that the dfita is to be sent by the king after the line of 

IS stfhmF 37, 27. . 
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policy has been settled at a council of ministers to the king 
who is to be attacked (vide Kam. XII. 1 also). A duta is of 
three kinds: (1) nisrstartha ’*• (one to whom is entrusted full 
discretion as to what is to be said) is one who is possessed of 
the qualifications required in a minister {amatya ), such as Krsna 
from the Pandavas or the ambassadors in modern times; 
(2) parimitSrlha (entrusted with a definite mission, an envoy) 
who possesses the same qualifications as the first less by one 
quarter; (3) iasanahara (a mere carrier of royal writings or 
missives) who ixjssesses only half the qualifications of the first. 
The Mit. on Yaj. I. 338 lucidly explains the three varieties. 
Kaut. dilates at great length on the qualifications of the duta, 
what he has to note while in the enemy country, how he is to 
behave (such as avoiding women and wine ), how he is to gather 
information through spies ; but all this has to be passed over 
for want of space. Vide Kam. XU. 2-24 for the same. Kam. 
(XU. 22-33) briefly sets out the following duties of the data; 
determining those who are inimical to the king to whom he is 
sent, winning over to his side the friends and relatives of the 
enemy king, finding out the (number and equipment of) forts, 
the economic resources and military strength of the enemy 
king, collection of news as to what the enemy intends to do, 
bringing over to his side the ofiBcers in charge of the districts 
of enemy country, collecting knowledge about the places of the 
enemy where battles can be waged by his king or whence he 
can pass away swiftly. Manu VIL 65 says that it is the duta 
who brings about alliance or war. Kaut. says that when the 
ruler to whom the duta is accredited becomes displeased at the 
message he brings, the duta should reply‘All kings, you 
and others,'speak through their duta. Therefore dutas have to 
deliver the message entrusted to them even if weapons are 
raised (to threaten them); even the lowest caste dutas (c&ndalas) 
are not to be killed, what need be said about a duta who is a 
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brahmana ? This (that I utter ) is the message of another. It 
is my duty to say it The Ramayapa ( V. 52. 14-15 ) says that 
good men do not allow the killing of a data, but certain modes 
of dealing with him ( viz. lashing him, shaving his head) are 
allowed in certain cases. 

A duta is to be distinguished from a cara or cam ( spy ), as 
done by Kaut, Kftm. Xn. 32, Yaj. I. 328. Kam. XII. 32 says 
that a duta is an open ( prakUia) spy, while a cara is a spy who 
works in secret. In modern times also ‘ an ambassador is often 
nothing more than an honourable spy acting under the protect¬ 
ion of the law of nations ’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica on 
‘ espionage ’). Kaut. devotes four chapters to spies (I. 11-14 ) 
and Kam. (XII. 25-49 ) also deals at great length with them. 
The Sukranitisara (I. 334-336 ) states that the king should learn 
every day at night from his secret spies the intentions and 
actions of his subjects and officers, and the opinions of ministers, 
enemies, soldiers, the members of the assembly, relations and 
the women in the harem. The cara must, according to Kam. XII. 
25, possess ability to infer the inner thoughts ( of men ), must 
have a good memory, must be soft in speech, have quick gait, be 
capable of enduring privations and heavy labour, swift in action, 
ready-witted. Kaut. (I. 11) saysthat spies are those who 
work in the guise of a kajxitika (a bold pupil capable of know¬ 
ing the minds of others ), mlQsthita (a sham ascetic, who has 
fallen from the real duties of asceticism and is endowed with 
intelligence and pure character), (jrliapatika (a householder 
who is a cultivator that has not the means to maintain himself, 
has intelligence and is of pure character ), a midelialm (a trader 
who cannot maintain himself by trade and is possessed of intel¬ 
ligence and pure character), a fapasa ( a spy practising auste¬ 
rities, who has either shaved his head or has matted hair and is 
desirous to maintain himself), a class-mate or colleague {saUiiii), 
a desperate character (tlk^a), a poisoner and a female mendicant. 
The first five of these are called by Kautilya five sanisthas (groups 
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or institutions), which should be honoured by the king with 
awards of money and marks of respect and through which the 
king is to test the purity of the character of his servants. 
Kautilya says that the spy called udasthiia should carry on 
agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade on land set apart for the 
purpose, should be supplied with plenty of gold and disciples 
and should afford to all (sham) ascetics food, clothing and lodg¬ 
ing, direct them to detect particular crimes and report. The spy 
called tapasa 'was to stay near the capital, to have many pupils, 
to pretend to eat once in a month or two only a handful of 
vegetables or grass and eat secretly his favourite dishes. His 
disciples were to proclaim that he possessed supernatural powers, 
he should pretend to make predictions about gain or fires or 
fear from robbers after ascertaining from his pupils by nods and 
signs such events. In 112 Eaut. deals with wandering spies 
(called saflcara) viz, saUrins (who are orphans that are to be 
maintained by the State and that are taught palmistry, sorceryi 
tricks of legerdemain &c.), tik^ (desperadoes who, regardless of 
their lives, may fight elephants for money), rasada (who have no 
affection even for their relatives, are indolent and cruel), bhik^ki 
ot parivrajika (a poor brShmana widow, clever and desirous to earn 
her livelihood, honoured in the king’s harem and visiting the 
families of mahamatras or high ministers). These are to spy on 
the 18 tlrthas (mentioned on p, 112 above) in public. For spying 
on their private character persons pretending to be hump-backed, 
dwarfs, kiratas (pigmies), the deaf and dumb, idiots, the blind, and 
others that are actors, dancers, singers and the like and women 
are to be employed. This information is to be tested by the persons 
belonging to the five saihsthas (mentioned above on p. 129 ), but 
these are to act without their being known by the wandering 
spies and vice versa. Then further testing by other spies follows. 
When the information received from these three sources tallies 
then it will be held reliable; if the information frequently 
disagrees, the spies should be secretly punished or discharged. 
A similar rule about sending several spies on the same mission 
without their knowing each other is laid down by Visnudharmot- 
tara 11. 24. 66-67. Eaut. in 1.13 deals with espionage on subjects 
in general (i. e. those in the capital and other parts of the 
country). Spies are to pretend to take sides, some praising the 
king as possessed of all good qualities, others qualifying that 
praise. They were also to report the rumours spreading among 
the people, to report whether there was discontent and the king 
wap to hpnour those who were reported to be contented and to 
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bring round the discontented by conciliation, gifts, sowing 
dissensions among them or by punishing them. In. L14 Kautilya 
deals with the employment of spies for taking advantage of 
parties in a foreign State i. e. groups of persons angry with the 
foreign king or afraid of him or of persons who are ambitious 
or proud, who are to be won over by appropriate words and 
stimuli. It will be seen how there was a network of spies of all 
kinds, so much so that Kam. XII. 28 declares that spies are the 
king’s eyes ( cdracakmr mahipatih ). The Visnudharmottara 
n. 24,63 says the same ( ‘rajdnai-caracakmsah ') and also Udyoga 
34. 34 ‘ cdrail} paiyanti rdjanah In IV. 4-6 Kautilya dilates 
upon the employment by the samahartr (Collector) of a host of 
spies for suppressing those who are thorns (or disturbers of 
peace), these being employed for detecting judges (dharmastha) 
and superintendents of various departments that take bribes^ 
counterfeiters of coins, adulterers, thieves and robbers and other 
criminals. Kautilya relies in extreme cases on spies even in the 
decision of judicial matters. He says (IH. 1 last verse) ‘ when 
owing to the depositions of witnesses the plaintiff’s case and the 
defendant’s case are both destroyed, when the cause of either of 
the parties is found through the spies to be false, then the decree 
shall be passed against that party’.'^* In Dronaparva 75.4 it is 
said that Krsna had his spies in the army of Duryodhana and vice 
versa(Ti. 1). S§,nti69.8-12 and 140.39-42 mention the places where 
spies are to be set'^* up and emphasizes that they should not know 
each ether. One need not feel surprised at the machinery of espion¬ 
age that Kautilya so elaborately describes. All governments 
in modern times employ spies, informers and secret agents to 
keep themselves informed of the activities, views and resources 
of their opponents. We know also how the Indian Police, in 
order to catch offenders against the Prevention of Gambling 
Act or other similar Acts, employ agents with marked coins or 
notes and draw in their net unsuspecting people. 
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CHAPTER V 


HaSTRA (THE TERRITORY OF A STATE) 

The word ‘rastra’ occurs even in the Rgveda (IV. 42.1, ‘mama 
dvita rastram ksatrlyasya’Kmine is the kingdom on both sides (or 
in both spheres)’ says king Trasadasyu. In Rg. VII. 34.11 Varuna 
is praised as the Lord of rastras (raja rastranSm &c.). In 
jRg. YU. 84.2 and X. 109. 3 the word rSstra occurs. In a very 
famous benedictory passage of the Tai. S. VII. 5. 18.1( = Vftj. 
S. 22.22 ) one of the blessings invoked is ‘ may the king in this 
kingdom become brave, a skilled archer, and a great warrior ’. 
Vide Tai. Br. III. 8. 13 for explanation of the Tai. S. passage. 
In the Atharvaveda XII. 1. 8 and 10 the earth is called mother 
and invoked to impart to the rdtstra strength and brilliance (or 
energy ). Kam. VI. 3 says that since all the elements of the 
State spring from the territory of the State, the king should 
raise up his territory with all his efforts. The Agnipurana 239. 2 
holds that rastra is the most important of all elements of the 
State. Manu VII. 69 prescribes that a king should make his 
home in a country that is not water-logged (i. e. is dry and 
not moist), is rich in crops, inhabited mostly by Aryas (or 
well-conducted people), not disturbed (by epidemics &c.), that 
is charming (owing to trees, flowers and fruits), the chiefs in 
which have submitted to him and in which livelihood can be 
had easily. Yaj. I. 321 and Visnudharmasutra HI. 4-5 are to 
the same .effect. Kam. (IV. 50-56) remarks ‘ the territory of 
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the king depends for its prosperity on the qualities of the soil, 
the prosperity of the territory tends to the prosperity of the 
king; therefore a king should choose for the sake of his 
prosperity land possessing good qualities. That land is prefer¬ 
red for the sake of -prosperity that is endowed with various 
crops and minerals, is full of merchandise, mines and various 
substances, that is favourable to cattle-rearing, that abounds 
in water, is inhabited by well-conducted people, is charming, 
has forests and elephants, has facilities of water and road 
transport and does not depend upon rain-water only.’ Land 
that is full of gravel and stones, full of forests always infested 
with thieves, that is waterless, full of thorny bushes and snakes 
is not fit for choosing as a rostra. A country is to be preferred 
that yields livelihood easily, is possessed of the qualities of 
good land (cited above), is full of water, that has hills in it, 
that consists mostly of sudras, artisans and merchants, the 
husbandmen in which undertake great projects, that is loyal 
(to the king) and averse to the king’s enemy, that can put up 
with troubles and taxes, that is large in extent, full of people 
from various countries, that follow's the right path, that 
possesses plenty of cattle and wealth, the principal men in 
which are not foolish nor vicious. These requirements show 
that the country must be prosperous, well-stocked with the 
necessaries of life and well suited to defence. There is also 
some difference of opinion among the smrti writers about the 
composition of the population. Manu Vn. 69 requires that the 
kingdom should consist mostly of aryas (aryapraya), while 
Visnu Dh. S. in. 5 holds that a country should be peopled mostly 
by vaisyas and sudras. In another place (VIH. 22 ) Manu 
says that that country in which sudras abound, which is full of 
atheists and void of dvijas is overwhelmed by disease and 
famine and perishes. Similar provisions are found in the 
MatsyapurSna 217.1-5, Visnudharmottara H. 26.1-5, Manasol- 
ISsa (n. 3. verses 151-153 ), Nltivakyamrta (Janapadasamud- 
desa p. 191 which defines rastra, visaya, desa, janapada &c.). 
The Matsyapurana 217. 5 and Visnudharmottara n. 26.5, 
(evatniidhafn yntJialSbhain raja lisayamamset) point out that 


177. W’fif i erm. 4. 32. ^ 

ll qw rflft vt iww ? I ll where the rice 

crop depends solely on the rainfall the country is called ^ 

and where it depends on the water of rivers, tanks &c. it is 

called 
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every rastra cannot be expected to possess all the qualities 
mentioned by them and that the king must do the best with 
such qualities as his country possesses. Kautilya II. 1 advises 
the king to found a district of villages either on old sites or on 
new ones by inducing people from other countries to immigrate 
or by causing thickly populated parts of his own country to 
send its overflowing population and to see that each village 
consists of not less than one hundred families nor more than 
five hundred, is peopled mostly by i^udra cultivators, has an 
extent of one kroia or two and is capable of offering help to 
its neighbours. 

According to Pauranic geography there are seven dvipas^ 
viz. Jambu, Plaksa, Salmala, Kusa, Kraufica, Saka and Puskara 
( Visnupurana 11.1.11 ff) and each dvipa is divided into var^, 
Jambudvipa has 9 varsas of which Bharatavarsa is the first 
(Visnupurana H. 2.12 ff). The Mahabharata speaks of 13 dvipas 
(Adi. 75. 19, Vanaparva 3. 52 and 134. 20) and 18 dvipas 
also (Drona 70.15). For Bharatavarsa vide H. Dh. vol. 11. 
pp. 17-18. Manu II. 20 looks upon the holy land of Kuruksetra, 
of the Matsyas, Pancalas and Surasenas as ‘the chosen 
country ’ the learned brahmanas in which were to be the leaders 
and guides of the whole world in appropriate thoughts and 
actions. The Visnu (11. 3. 2), Brahma, Markandeya 55. 21-22 
and other puranas proudly assert that Bharatavarsa is 
the land of action (karmabhumi). This is patriotism 
of a sort but not of the kind we see in western countries. 
Bharatavarsa itself has comprised numerous countries from the 
most ancient times. The names of countries and the tribes or 
people inhabiting them were the same (vide Panini IV. 1.168, 


1. This passage clearly shovvs that Kautilya at least 
employed the word janapada in the sense of a territory to be colonized 
and as one which was either included within the kingdom or not so Included. 
Dr. Pran Nath’s interpretation of janapada that it was only ' a part of the 
kingdom’ (p. 47, 'Study in the economic condition of ancient India') 
cannot be accepted in view of the express words The usage of 

classical writers and the Puranas shows that janapada means simply ' country ' 
and Amara gives it as a synonym of and and explains that 

is called The Kavyamimamsa on which Dr. Pran Nath relies 
for the number of countries employs the word janapada for the names Of 
the countries in the four quarters of India (not for parts of any kingdom). 
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rV. 2. 81), In the Bgveda we come across the tribes of Yadus, 
Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus and Purus (Bg. 1.108, 8, VUI. 10. 5 
&c,) and the countries of Cedi (Vm. 5. 39 ), Kikata (IDL 53. 4), 
Rjika (vm. 7. 29), Rusama (V. 30.12 ), Vetasu (X. 49. 4), In 
the Atharvaveda V. 22 several peoples or countries are mention* 
ed of which Bahlikas (in w 5 and 9 ), Mujavat (w 5 and 8), 
GandhUri, Ahga, Magadha (in v. 14) deserve notice. The Ait. 
Br. (38. 3) divides India into five divisions in the east, south, 
west and north (the Uttara Kurus and Uttara Madras) and 
in the centre (Kuru-Pancala and Vasa-Usinara). India was 
divided into two parts, Daksinapatha (from the Narmada 
southwards) and Uttarapatha at least some centuries before 
Christ, since the HathigumphS Ins. (E. I, vol. 20 at p. 79) 
mentions a great many kings of Uttarapatha and the Maha- 
bhasya refers to lakes in Daksinapatha,'^* In the Brahmanas 
frequent mention is made of the Kuru-Pancalas (Tai. Br, 
X8. 4), Uttarakuru, Uttara-madra, Kuru-Pancalas, Vasa-Ui§inaras 
(in Ait. Br. 38.3), Kuru-Pancalas, Anga-Magadhas, Kasi-Kosalas, 
Salva-Matsyas, Vasa-Usinaras in Gopatha II, 10 (ed. by Gastra ), 
The Gandharas occur in Chandogya Up. (VI. 14.1), Videha 
in Br. Up. m, 1,1, Madras in Br.Up. m. 3,1. In the MahS- 
bharata there are long lists of countries in various connections, 
which are more than 200 {e. g. Sabha 4. 21-32, 20. 26-30, Sabha 
25 ff, Sabha 52.13-19,53. 5-9, Virata 1.12-13, Bhlsma. 9. 39-69, 
50.47-53, Drona 11.15-18, 70.11-13,^Asvamedhika 73-78, 83.10 ff.) 
The Baudhayana-grhyasesasutra 1,17 prescribes a mandala for 
the worship of the Sun and names nine countries in the eight 
directions and in the centre as representatives. The PurSnas 
also contain long lists of countries e. g. Matsya 114. 34-56> 
Markandeya 57.32-67 and chap. 58, Brahma 17.10-15 and 25.25-39. 
The same country sometimes has two names (e. g. Vidarbha and 
Krathakaisika denote the same country in RaghuvaihSa VTL 
1 and 32), ‘ Buddhist India ’ (by Rhys Davids p. 23) mentions the 
sixteen peoples (or countries), lists of which occur in the 
Ahguttaranifelya 1, p. 213, IV. p. 252 and in the Dlghaniteya 

179. The names at least the following countries: 

8if , WTO, awPft, 

yi, sprwi *nwm, wts, (^53, sfNuf. 

«iww, "TO, mr, *n5jv, 3 «itot, vy, 

BIT, Some countries like WVIW, JfV, 

swu, *nr, WlTO, are mentioned even by qn'eri'^ (in IV. 1. 

170-176, IV. 2. 108). 
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II. p. 200 viz. Ahgas, Magadhas, E^sis, Kosalas, Vajjis, Mallae, 
CetiB (Cedis), Vaihsas (Vatsa ?), Kurus, Paficalas, Matsyas, 
Surasenas, Asimakas, Avantis, Gandharas, Kambojas. Varaha- 
mihira’s BrliatsamhitS, Baudhayana-grhyasesasutra I. 17, 
KSmasutra V. 6. 33-41, B&rhaspatya Arthasastra (IH. 83-117), the 
K&vyamlraaihsa of Rajasekhara (17th chapter) name numerous 
countries. This last divides India into five regions and gives 
the names of about 70 countries in the four directions but 
none from Central India. The Bhavaprakasana (pp. 309-310) 
gives a list of 64 countries and states that Daksinapatha 
(Deccan) is a fourth of Bharatavarsa and that in the Treta and 
Dvapara ages people afraid of being overwhelmed by ice came 
down to the south. 56 countries are named in some Tantra 
works (vide ‘Indian Culture’ vol. VUI. p. 33). In the lexicon 
called Vaijayantl of Yadavaprakasa (11th century A.D. ) edited 
by Dr. G. Oppert, over a hundred countries and capitals of some 
of the countries are named (in the Bhumikanda and chapter 
on desa thereof). 

To constitute a rastra a territory of some size and a large 
population are required. There can hardly be a rastra of a 
few villages or a few hundred inhabitants. The boundaries of 
the numerous countries mentioned in the works cited above 
must have been fluid and must have changed from country to 
country owing to conquests. 

In ancient India the modern sentiment of nationalism had 
hardly taken root. Writers speak of rajya ( State) and of rastra 
(territory) as an element of rajya. They had no sense of 
' nationality nor did they seriously work for national unity. The 
modern idea of a nation is more a question of feeling and senti¬ 
ment than of "objective fact. The State has been at all times a 
great co-ordinating agency, but as its boundaries were extremely 
variable in ancient India, the modern sentiment of nationality, 
of ‘ my country, right or wrong ’ hardly ever arose in India 
( except perhaps for over a century in Maharastra in the 17th and 
18th centuries and among the Sikhs). In the whole of Hindu 
India, there was no doubt a certain unity of religion, philosophy, 
literary forms and conventions of arts and forms of worship, and 
in reverence for holy places, but this did not make for a deep- 
seated and effective sentiment of nationhood or national unity. 


179 a. ^ ig^^ 

wwini I grtgswrrew p. 309. 
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Most of the ancient sutrakSras and smytis try to lay down the 
limits of the holy land of Aryavarta and differentiate it from the 
lands of mlecchas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. n. pp. 11-"18. The Visnu 
(IL 3.1-2), Markandeya (55. 21) and other puranas wax eloquent 
over the inportance of Bharatavarsa and describe it as the land 
of action for those who want to secure heaven or final release or 
as the land where alone sin and religious merit were to be found 
( Mrmabhumir-iyam svargam-apavargam ca gacchatUm or tat-karim^ 
bhumir-nUnyatra sampraptih puriyapapaydh in Mark.). Manu (II. 20) 
manifests great pride in and love for the holy countries of 
Brahmavarta, Kuruksetra, Matsya, Pancala and Surasena by 
glorifying the brahmanas of these countries as those ‘ from whom 
all men on this broad earth should learn the actions and usages 
appropriate to them Vas. 1.10 also says the same. Sahkha- 
Likhita (q. by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 2 ) hold that the country of 
Aryavarta is endowed with high qualities, is ancient and holy 

{desa Aryo guyuvan . mmtamh punyah). As however the 

smrtis were composed at different times, embodied the usages 
of different provinces in India and as they provided for the 
observances of all those who followed the Veda, they do not 
generally lay emphasis on localities but rather on what they 
thought was common to all Aryas in India {yat tu sarridriam 
tad vak^yamahy as Asv. gr. says). There was no doubt a great 
emotional regard for Bharatavarsa or Aryavarta as a unity for 
many centuries among all writers from a religious point of 
view, though not from a political standpoint. Therefore one 
element of modern nationhood viz. being under the same 
government was wanting. But it must be noted that from very 
ancient tijnes there was always the aspiration among great 
kings and the people to bring the whole of Bharatavarsa “ under 
one umbrella ”. Even in the West the sentiment of nationality 
practically arose after the partition of Poland, and as a conse¬ 
quence of the French Revolution and of the Industrial revolution, 
which led manufacturing countries to search for markets and 
to exploit backward and less developed peoples. Vide Laski’s 
‘Grammar of Politics’ chap. VI. Modern nationalism un¬ 
doubtedly leads to great self-sacrifice and produces certain 
virtues of high value in the individuals that are fired by that 
sentiment. But the ideals of the modern nation States are not 
high, particularly in their treatment of other peoples and in 
their attitude towards less favoured States. The one aim of the 
leading politicians of modern nation States and most of the 
inhabitants of these States seems to be to raise the standard of 

n 
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living of their citizens to a high level and to maintain it at 
that level even by exploiting and robbing weaker races and 
lands. This is not the place to discuss these matters further. 
Whatever the value of nationalism to the individuals fired by 
it may be, from the point of the welfare of the whole of mankind, 
modern nation States do not deserve to survive, unless the so- 
called progressive nation States are prepared to give up their 
racial pride, their spirit of grabbing and exploitation and to 
extend a brotherly hand to all struggling States to improve 
themselves in their own way and attain to higher standards of 
living without let or hindrance. It cannot be gainsaid that 
for several centuries in the past and also at the present moment 
all modern nation States have two moralities, one for their own 
nation and the other for their dealings with foreign States 
and races. 

Some remarks must now be made about provincial and 
local administration. Each kingdom comprised deias (countries) 
and subdivisions of desas. The governor of a rastra was called 
rastrapati or rH^triya. Vide p. 117 above about Pusyagupta hav¬ 
ing been the rastriya of Surastra (Kathiawad) under Candragupta 
Maurya and Santi 85.13 (which describes what the rastriya 
is to do). 

According to the Amarakosa the words desa, rastra, visaya 
and janapada are synonyms. Epigraphic usage is not uniform 
about the dimensions of these. Sometimes visaya appears to be a 
sub-division of desa (vide the words ‘ rastrapati-visayapati- 
gramakuta ’ in I. A. vol. VIII. at p. 30 in the grant of Calukya 
Tribhuvanamalla in sake 999 and I. A, vol. XU pp. 347,351 in the 
grant of feastrakuta Govinda in sake 855). But in the Hirahada- 
galli plates (E. I. vol. I. p, 5) ‘visaya’ occurs first and then ‘ rastra 
so it appears that there ‘ visaya ’ is deemed to be larger than 
rastra. According to the Sahyadrikhanda (uttarardha, chap. 4) 
deSa is made up of 100 villages, mandala is made up of 4 desas, 
a khanda of 100 mandalas and the earth has nine khandas. 
From the Cambay plate of Sake 852 (930 A. D.), we see that 
mapdala was a sub-division of desa (E. I. vol. 7 p. 36, at p. 40). From 


180. Dimmit t 9tmTo«a; ^ 

chap. 4; ‘ 

’ in E. I. vol. 7 p, 40; ‘ nlt lt lftl Bl nn y- 


.» ITTH:»in E. I. vol. 14 p, 324, 
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the Bangarh grant of Mahipala I (E, I, vol. 14 p. 324) and the 
Amgachhi plate of Yigrahapala HI we see that mapdala was 
smaller than visaya which again was a subdivision of ‘ bhukti 
The word ‘ bhoga ’ (which is similar in origin to ‘ bhukti ’) 
appears to be applied to a sub-division of visaya (which 
in its turn is a sub-division of rastra) in the Bhamdak 
plate of Krsnaraja I dated sake 694 (E. 1.14 p. 121,126) and 
also in the Jejuri plates of Vinayaditya in 609 sake ( E. I. vol. 19 
p. 62 at p. 64 where the word ‘ rastrapati ’ does not occur). The 
Mitaksara on Yaj. I. 319 explains that only a king (mahipati) 
can make a grant of land and not a bhogapati (i. e. the officer 
over a bhoga). Another ancient word for a division of a country 
is ahara which occurs in the Rupnath Rock inscription and 
Sarnath pillar Edict of Asioka (Corpus I. I. vol. I pp. 162 and 
166), in the Nasik Inscriptions No. 3 and 12 (Govardhanahara 
and Kapurahara, E. I. vol. VIII pp. 65 and 82 ) and in the Karle 
Ins. No. 19 (E. I. VII. p. 64) where we have Mamalahara, 
modern Maval (in Poona District). For want of space it is not 
possible to pursue this subject here. For further information 
vide Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S. for 1912 p. 707 and my paper on 
‘ the Ancient Geography of Maharastra ’ (JBBRAS. vol. XXIV 
for 1914-1917 pp. 648-653 ). In the epigraphic records particularly 
of the Deccan and South India we come across names of territorial 
divisions to which small as well as very large figures (indicat¬ 
ing the number of villages they comprised) are affixed: e. g. a 
group of twelve villages in Aparanta on the sea near Kalvivana 
(modern Kelveih) is mentioned in the Sanjan plates of Bud- 
dhavarasa (E. 1.14 p. 144 at p. 150), Nyayapadra saptadaSa in 
Bhoja’s grant in sa7hvat 1076 (E. 1.18 at p. 322), Eisukad 70 
( E. 1.15 p. 73), Belvola 300 (in E. 1.13 at p. 40), Konkana 900 
ruled over by the Kadamba king Jayake^i 11 (E. I. 13 pp. 298, 
317 ), Tardavadi 1000 ( E. 1.15 p. 25 ), Kundi 3000 (E. 113 at 
p. 18), Pratyandaka 4000 ( E. I. HI. p. 306), Karahata 10000 
(E. 1.13 p. 275 ), Banavasi 12000 (E. 1.13 p. 179), NolambavSdi 
32000 (E. 1.19 p. 187 ), Kavadidvipa sapSdalaksa (one and a 
quarter lakh) in E. 1.13 at p. 299, the country of 7^ lakhs (in 
the Lakshmeshwar Ins. of Vikramaditya VI in E. 1.16 p. 31). 
Vide Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S. 1912 pp. 707-710 as to the meaning 
of these figures. 


181. i e. i. vol., 14 p. I2l 

alt p. 126: 

rq . I E. I, vol. VII. p. 26 at p. 40. 
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Kau^ilya U. 1 says that in the kingdom groups of villages 
should be set up with a chief town or fort in each, a group of 
ten villages being called Sahgrahana, of two hundred villages 
being called KhSrvatika, of 400 villages being called Drona- 
mukha, and in the midst of 800 villages there is the Sthanlya- 


182. ftwairiwris 

II. l- vide Dr. Sham&stri’s note 
on these, has a similarity in sound and meaning to modern thana. 

Dr, Prin Nath (in * Study of the economic condition of Ancient India ’ 
p. 26) principally relying on a commentator of the Jain work called 
Prajnapanopafiga (which he misunderstands.) holds that * grama ’ does not 
mean * a village but * an estate or survey village which can pay 18 kinds 
of Government taxes The learned Doctor says that he consulted many 
Sanskrit lexicons, but did not find this interpretation in any one of them. 
That should have induced him to be cautious. But he makes the bold and 
facile assumption that * lexicons were compiled from a literary view-point 
and are not of much assistance as far as the technical meanings of words 
are concerned '. His great authority, the Jain commentator, says * 

I irpTf^ imr: 

irm: Dr. Pran Nath’s Jain authority is no better than 

lexicographers and their commentators. on Amara derives grama 

as ‘ Hr ftfi riF fa : * i. e. the word irfir is derived from the root stE* The 

lain commentator first derives the word irri? from and then from ir^. 
Dr. Prin Nath forgets that a fanciful or scholastic derivation is not a 
definition. The rest of the reasoning on the new meaning of grama is on a 
par with this and cannot be examined in detail. A commentator expressly 
states ( ibid p. 27 ) that he gives only the vyutpatti ( etymology) of grama, 
but Dr. Pran Nath pays no heed to this. He has not correctly grasped the 
scholastic discussion in the commentary quoted on p. 27. He misunder¬ 
stands the word ' samagramah ’ in Yaj. II. 152, The Amarakosa expressly 
says that * sama ’ and * samana ’ are synonyms. He is often very dogmatic 
without looking into all ancient and medieval authorities e. g. on p. 51 
he charges Dr. Fleet with misinterpretation of a Jataka text (addha-tiyani 
fSatani) which Dr. Fleet translated as 250, while Dr. Pran Nath is sure that 
the meaning is ' 150 ’. He probably never noticed that so far back as the 
2nd century b. c. the Mahabhasya had explained the word * ardhatrtiya ’ as 
Dr. Fleet does (or 3 F§ vide Kielhorn, vol I. p. 426 

on vartika 22 on Pan. II. 2. 24 ). There is hardly any warrent for Dr. Pran 
Nath’s assertion that each grama (as interpreted by him) contained only about 
five families and had only about 15 or 20 acres of cropped area 
(pp. 39M0). Kaut. (note 178) states that a grama contains from 100 
to 500 families. If the inscriptions so far published are carefully 
searched it will be found that grama ordinarily meant a village in the 
modern sense and included several hundred acres of land. For example, 
in a grant ot Pallava Yuvamaharaja Visnugopavarman ( I. A. vol. V p. 50) 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Manu Vn. 114 Bimilarly observes that in the midst of two, 
three or five villages the king should place a central post of 
guards called ‘ gulma ’ and another called ‘ sangraha ’ in the 
midst of a hundred villages. Manu VII. 115-117, Visnudharma- 
sutra in. 7-14, Santi 87.3ff, Agnipurana 223.1-4, Visnudharmot- 
tara II. 61.1-6, Manasollasa H. 2. 159-162 (p. 43 ) require the 
king to appoint a hierarchy of officers for one village, for 
groups of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand villages, who are 
to report what is wrong within their jurisdictions that they 
cannot themselves remedy to the officer next in grade above 
themselves and Manu VH. 120 prescribes that a minister of the 
king should supervise the doings and conflicts of all these 
officers. The Edicts of A&oka show that he had to employ a 
hierarchy of officers such as the mahamatras, the yuktas and 
rajukas for the administration of his vast empire. A similar 
administrative system seems to have been continued under the 
Gupta Emperors. From the Damodarpur, Baigram and other 
plates ( E. I. XV. p. 113, E. I. XVU. pp. 345f¥, E. I. XXL p. 78 ) 
it appears that the Provincial Governors were appointed by the 
Gupta Emperor himself and were called uparika maharaja, that 
either the Governors or Emperors appointed District officers 
(visayapati) who were often called Kumaramatya, that the District 
officers were aided in their administrative work by a board 
of four advisers called nagara-sresthin (banker), sarthavaha (chief 
merchant), prathamakulika (chief of craft guilds) and prathama- 
kayastha (chief secretary), that the District officer had his 


(Continued from last page ) 

very detailed and accurate boundaries of a village of 200 nivartanas are 
given. A nivartana was equal to a square of twenty varasas on each side, 
each vam^ being equal to ten cubits; so that a nivartana covered an 
area of 40000 cubits (200 x 200) i. e. about 90000 square feet, while an acre is 
equal to 43560 square feet. Therefore the village referred to in the above 
grant was over 400 acres in extent. The Mahabhasya (on vartika 8 on 
Pan. I. 1. 7) has an interesting discussion on the several meanings of the 
word grama in popular language viz. a number of houses (as in ' the grama 
was burnt), the village wall or ditch (as in * he entered the grama ’), * men' 
(as in 'the grama had gone’), a village with its forests and bushes, with 
its boundaries (such as rivers and hills) and with embanked fields (as in 'a 
grama was acquired ’). ‘ irc wg t «f t ^ I ••• 

I twror irni^ fii^ i As in modern times 
villages are found named after trees the same was the case in the days of Pan. 
and Patafijali mw: UTW t 

on qr. I. 2. 51 (vol I. p. 224.). 
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headquarters in a place called adhisth&na and had his several 
offices or courts (adhikaranas), and that in sales of lands 
revenue officers called pustapiilas (keepers of records of 
rights) were consulted and had to report. In E. I. vol. 
XVII. pp. 345, 348 a copperplate of Eumaragupta I has 
‘ gramasta-kuladhikaranam ’ which means an office having 
jurisdiction over 8 villages. Manu VII. 119 says that the 
officer over 10 villages was to have as his salary a kula of 
land and kula is here said to mean (by Kulluka) as much land as 
is ploughed by two ploughs having six oxen yoked to each. 
The Vaijayanti on Visnu Dh. S. III. 15 says ‘ kulam haladvaya- 
karsaniya bhvih ’. Sukra (I. 191-192) states that the lord of 
one hundred gramas is called samanta, an officer appointed by a 
king over one hundred villages is called anusamanta, one over 
ten villages is called nayaka (compare modern ‘ ncUk ’ ). Manu 
VII. 61 and 81, Yaj. I. 322, Kam. V. 75, Visnudharmasutra HI. 
16-21, Visnudharmottara II. 24. 48-49 say that the king should 
appoint as many adhyakqas (superintendents) as are required 
for the several departments of the state, who are clever, honest 
and of good family. Kautilya IL-9 prescribes ‘ those who are 
possessed of the qualifications for amatyas (cited on p. 107 above) 
should be appointed, according to their abilities, as superinten¬ 
dents of the various departments and the king should constantly 
examine their work, since men are naturally fickle-minded and 
when appointed to do work exhibit like horses change of temper ’. 
It is pointed out in works like the Visnudharmasutra III 16-21 
and the Visnudharmottara n. 24. 48-49, Santi 69. 29, that those 
who are highly devoted to dharma should be appointed to the 
ecclesiastical or judicial department, the brave ones to military 
work, those who are skilled to revenue work and those who are 
very trustworthy should be placed in charge of mines, salts, 
toll-gates, ferries, elephant forests. 

Kautilya in his 2nd adhikaranja exhaustively deals with the 
work done in 28 departments and the duties of their superin¬ 
tendents. He enters into very minute details about each 
and his work is encyclopaedic in character on this subject. 


183. 

I II. 9; ufiSsni 1 

'V irar II. 24. 48. Vide a similar verse quoted by the 

ftren® on Vt. I. 322. 
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Kautilya’s work became the authority on Government and 
several inscriptions mention officers appointed according to 
the section on ‘ adhyaksapracarawhich is undoubtedly a 
reference to Kautilya’s 3nd adhikarapa. For example, in the 
Belava plate of Bhojavarmadeva (E. L vol. XIL at 
p. 40) and in the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena (E. I. 
vol. XV. p. 283) we have the words ‘ anyarhsca sakala- 
rajapadopajlvinodhyaksapracaroktan ihaklrtitSn cattabhata- 
jatlySn janapadsn kaetrakararhSca’. It is not possible to do anything 
more than indicate very briefly the sphere of each adhyaksa. 
The duty of the sannidhatr (II. 5) is to look after the construc¬ 
tion of the treasury house, the store-houses for merchandise, for 
grain, for forest produce, for arms and of the jail. The samahartr 
(the Collector-General) is to exercise superintendence over the 
collection of revenue from forts, the rural parts, mines, embank¬ 
ments, forests, herds of cattle and roads for traffic (H. 6 ), The 
samahartr”* has to divide (II. 35) the kingdom into four 
districts and to arrange the villages into three grades, viz. those 
that are exempted from taxes, those that supply soldiers and those 
that pay taxes in the form of grain, cattle, money, forest produce, 
free labour and other equivalents for taxes. It is the duty of the 
gopa to look after a group of five or ten villages under the orders 
of the samahartr. The gopa has not only to register the total number 
of the inhabitants of all varnas in the houses that pay taxes and 
that are exempt in the villages, but also to keep a register of the 
number of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artisans, labourers, 
slaves, biped and quadruped animals, of the amount of 
money, free labour, tolls and fines that are recovered, and the 
number of women, men, young and old persons, and the extent 
of their actions, occupations, usages, expenditures. The stharUka 
(in charge of each of the four districts) should look after his 
charge in the same way. The superintendent of records and 
accounts (aksapataladhyaksa) should have the account office 
constructed with its door facing the north or the east, with rooms 

184. Both the samahartr and the sannidhatr are mentioned as officers 
in the copperplate of Mahabhavagupta of Trikalihga (E. I. vol. VIII. p. 138 
at p. 141 and £. I, vol. XI at p. 94). Sahara in his bhasya on Jaimini XII. 
1. 28 refers to the samahartr coming with his own phalanx of subordinates 
■<roT (cnn5’• 

From Hiouen Thsang’s account of bis travels (Beal’s * Buddhist Records ’ 
vol. I. p. 78 ) we learn that each province kept a record of good and bad 
events. 
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(for the clerks) set apart and with shelves of account books well- 
arranged (II. 7). This officer had to enter numerous matters in the 
accounts, recover the king’s dues from the sureties of servants, 
to check enbezzlement and to recover fines for loss due to 
neglect or fraud. The account year ended with the full moon of 
Asa^ha, the year being of 354 days and the salary for an 
intercalary month being separately paid. Among the duties of 
the Superintendent of records and accounts was the important 
one of noting in his register the dharma, method of judicial 
procedure and the usages of countries, villages, castes, families 
and corporations (deSagramajati-kulasahghatanam dharma • 

vyavahara-caritra-samsthanam.nibandha-pustakastham 

karayet). In II. 8 Kautilya specifies forty modes of embezzle¬ 
ment by Government servants (to which a reference is made 
in the DaSakumaracarita VIII). In II. 9 he employs the 
picturesque figure that it is not possible to know exactly how 
officers appointed to the several businesses of the State extract 
wealth, just as fish always dwelling in water cannot be observed 
when they drink water. The superintendent of treasury (II. 11) 
shall in the presence of qualified persons receives into the 
treasury gems, pearls, articles of great or small value and forest 
produce (like sandal wood, ayaru etc.). The superintendent of 
mines and of government manufactories (U. 13) must be 
proficient in the science of metals, mercury, liquids that ooze 
from the holes, caves and sides of mountains and hills. Under 
him are officers called lohadhyak^ (who carries on the manu¬ 
facture of vessels of copper and other metals), a laksavddhyakm 
( a superintendent of mint, who manufactures silver and copper 
coins for the State), a rUpwJariuka ( examiner of coins, who 
regulates* the dealings with panas as a medium of exchange 
among the people and for stocking in the tveaBury), khanyadhyak^ 
(who attends to conches, diamonds, pearls, coral and trade in 
them), a lavanadhyaksa (superintendent of salt). The suvarna- 
dhyaksa (the superintendent of gold) has to construct a 
goldsmith’s office for the manufacture of gold and silver articles 
with a single door and four halls, to appoint a skilful and 
trustworthy goldsmith to have a shop in the centre of the road 
(n. 13) and not to allow any one who is not an employee to 


184 a. Patafijali in the Mahibbasya on vartika 4 on Pan. I. 4. 52 cites 
the example * Here 

appears to mean one who can examine a coin or probably the same 
as in Kaut. ’. 
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enter the goldsmith’s shop. If any one so entered he was to be 
beheaded. The State goldsmith (H, 14) has to manufacture gold 
and silver coins for the citizens and rural inhabitants through 
artisans employed by him. The superintendent of the storehouse 
(n. 15 ) has to keep together the produce of crown lands, taxes 
from the country districts, accidental revenue, manufacture of 
rice, oil &c. The superintendent of commerce (panysdhyaksa, 
II. 16 ) should keep himself acquainted with the demand or 
absence of demand for and the rise and fall in the prices of 
various kinds of merchandise produced on land or from water 
and brought by land or water routes. The superintendent of 
forest produce (kupyadhyaksa, 11 . 17 ) was to collect forest 
produce through guards of forest and Kautilya gives a long list 
of trees, varieties of bamboos, creepers, fibrous plants and rope¬ 
making material, drugs and poisons, skins of various animals, 
that came under this officer’s care. The superintendent of 
armoury ( ayudhagaradhyaksa, 11. 18 ) was to employ experienc¬ 
ed artisans to manufacture arms, wheels, machines, armour &c, 
required in battle or for the defence of forts, or for battering the 
cities of the enemy. The superintendent of weights and 
measureswas to get manufactured weights from half mU^aka 


185. The weights specified are: 10 seeds of masa or 5 gunjas = 1 suvarna- 
misaka, 16 suvarna-masakas =one suvarna or karsa, 4 karsas =«one pala, 88 
white mustard seeds == one rupyamasaka, 16 rupyamasakas or 20 ^ibya 
seeds =one dharana. The Kasika on Pan. II. 4.21 furnishes the interesting 
item of information that weights and measures (probably in vogue in its day) 
were first introduced by the Nandas (nandopakramani manani). The chief 
measures of distance given in II. 20 are: 8 atoms == one particle of dust thrown 
up by a chariot wheel, 8 particles=liksa, 8 liksas*a medium-sized yuka (louse), 
8 yukas »yava (barley corn) of medium size, 8 yavas »one ahgula, 12 ahgulas ~ 
vitasti, 2 vitastis =aratni or one prajapatya hand, 2 vitastis plus 4 ahgulas 
(called dhanurgraha) =one hasta used in measuring pastures and cubic measures, 
4 aratnis sdanda or dhanus or nalika-paurusa, 10 dandas ^rajju, 3 raj jus s 
nivartana, 1000 dhanus (or 2000 acc. to another reading) =sgoruta, 4 gorutas = 
one yojana. A nivartana was probably so called because it represented a 
day’s ploughing;by a team of eight or six oxen (from the root vrt with m), 
meaning the area from which they stopped after a day’s work. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. II. p. 859 note 2021 for nivartana and gocarma. The extent of the 
nivartana differed acc. to different authorities. The Matsya said it was 
30 dandas square, each danda being of the length of seven hastas, while 
Satatapa held the danda to be of 10 hastas. The Lllavatl (I. 7 ) held that a 
nivartana was 20 vazh4is square, each vam^ being of 10 hastas. According 
to the lexicon VaijayantI, in Kosala the yojana was of four gavyutis, while 

(Continued on the neat page) 
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onwards up to one hundred suvarnas, weights being made of iron 
or stones found in the Magadha country and the Mekala 
mountain. The superintendent of tolls (sulkadhyaksa, U. 21) 
was to erect near the principal gate of the capital a toll>houBe 
and its flag and when traders arrived with merchandise make 
four or five toll-collectors take down their names, whence they 
came, what merchandise they brought and whether it bore seal- 
mark. In n. 22 Kautilya specifies various rates of tolls for 
imports and exports. The superintendent of weaving (II. 23) 
was to employ qualified persons to make threads, coats (of 
armour), cloths and ropes and he was to employ for cutting 
wool, fibres, cotton, hemp and flax, widows, cripple women, girls, 
ascetic women paying off fines by doing work, mothers of 
prostitutes, old women servants of the palace, devadasts (temple 
girls) who have ceased to do temple services. This superintendent 
was charged with the task of providing work for women who do 
not leave their homes, the wives of persons who have gone 
abroad, women who are cripple or unmarried and who have to 
work for their own maintenance. He was to give to them spinn¬ 
ing work through the maid-servants in his department. If he 
stared at their faces when they came to exchange their work for 
wages or spoke to them on any other matter he was fined in the first 
amercement. Thus the State helped home or cottage industry. 
It is to be noted that he had large powers of levying fines and 


( Continued from the last page ) 

in Magadha it was only equal to two gavyutis (last verse of desadhyaya in 
bhumikhanda). Kaut. gives hastas of various lengths for various purposes. 
Compare Manu VIII. 132-134, Visnudharmasutra IV. 1-7, Yaj. I. 362-363, 
Narada parisista 57-60, Brhatsamhita, 57. 1 ff, Vayupurana 101. 118 for 
some of these, which differ in some details from Kautilya’s statements. 
Kauj. (II. 20) states the duration of a nddikd to be the time required for 
the passage of one adhaka of water from a pot through an aperture of the 
same diameter as a wire of 4 ahgulas in length and made out of four 
suvarnaraasakas. 2 nadikas are equal to a muhurta and 15 muhurtas are 
equal to a day or a night. In II. 19 he gives measures of corn as follows: — 
4 kudumbas = prastha, 4 prasthas = adhaka, 4 adhakas « drona, 16 dronas 
=a khari, 20 dronas * kumbha. The drona differed for various purposes. 
Vide above (p. 124 note 165) for a quotation from Mit. on Yaj. III. 274. 
Hemadri, vratakhanda pp. 51-57, gives quotations from various sources for 
measures of time, corn &c. These measures were different in different 
countries and at different times. The LHavati (of 12th century a.d.) 
I. 7 speaks of the khari in Magadha being equal to 16 dronas. Vide n. 165 
above and H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 881 n. 2053 and L. D. Barnett’s 'Antiquities 
of India' (pp. 206-210) for tables of weights and measures. 
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awarding bodily punishments e. g. if a woman refused to work 
after receiving the wages he could cut off her thumb (? or bind 
up her thumb with the index finger so as to form a pair of tongs). 
The superintendent of agriculture (sitadhyaksa, H. 24) himself 
knowing or assisted by those who know the science of agriculture 
and the Ayurveda (the ancient lore) of trees was to collect at 
the proper times all kinds of corn, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
bulbs, hemp and cotton seeds and to employ slaves, labourers 
and prisoners who worked to pay off fines they could not pay, to 
sow seeds on crown lands. In this chapter he makes interesting 
remarks about the extent of rainfall viz. the rainfall in a jangala 
country (defined above at p. 132) is 16 dronas, in anupa (very moist) 
countries 24 dronas, 13| dronas in the Asmaka country (modern 
Khandesh and part of Berar), 23 dronas in the Avanti country 
(round about modern Ujjain), an immense quantity in the 
Aparantas ( west coast of India) and the Himalayan regions. 

The superintendent of liquor was to carry on the traffic in 
liquor and ferments in the capital, the other parts of the country 
and in army camps by employing men familiar with them, he 
was to impose a fine of 600 panas if any one other than the 
manufacturers, licensed vendors and vendees sold or purchased 
liquor, he was not to allow liquor-shops to be opened close to 
each other, he was to see that liquor was sold in small quantities 
such as i or If of a Jcuduinba or a half prastha to persons of known 
character in order that (lit. for fear) workmen employed should 
not cause loss through carelessness, that aiijas might not 
violate the rules of good conduct and that desperadoes should not 
commit indiscreet acts. Sukra was even more strict as regards 


186. Sita, according to the Amarakosa, means the * lines or furrow 
made by the ploughshare Therefore Kautilya appears to employ the word 
• sita ’ in the sense of * land that has been cultivated *. Prof V. K. Ram- 
chandra Dikshitar (In * Hindu Administrative fnstitutions ’ p. 369 ) is not 
right when he explains ^t^TT (of Amara) as * methods and means 

connected with the plough ’. Paddhati only means the line or furrow made 
in the field by the ploughshare. KsIraswamI explains as ^ 

In II. 15 Kaui^ilya himself explains * sIta ’ as the collection of grain brought 
in by the superintendent of agriculture ‘ The 

Sitadhyaksa appears to have been concerned with crown lands, while the 
share of crops leviable on lands of private ownership was called * bali Both 
these were the concern of the samahartr as stated in V. 1. ( where rastra is 
said to include slta, bhaga, bali, kara Stc .). When in II. 15 sita and rastra 
are separately mentioned that is on the analogy of the maxim of brahman- 
astamana or of goballvarda. 
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wine, as he did not allow any one to drink wine in the day-time 
(IV. 4. 43). The superintendent of slaughter houses ( sunS- 
dhyaksa, II 26) was entrusted with the power to regulate the 
killing of animals for meat and was to impose the highest amerce¬ 
ment on those who trapped or beat or killed deer, cattle, birds or 
fish which were declared to be under State protection or that 
dwelt in protected forests. The superintendent of nautch-girls 
(ganikadhyaksa ) is dealt with in n. 27. The topic of veiyas 
has already been treated of in H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 637-639. Kaut. 
says that a gaifika was to be employed for a salary of one 
thousand panas, whether she was born in a prostitute’s family 
or not and she was to possess beauty, youth and accomplish¬ 
ments (i. e. the 64 Jcalas enumerated in Kamasutra I. 3.16). 
Kaut. prescribes that, if she left the country or died, her daughter 
or sister took her place and estate or her mother could substitute 
some other ganika in her place; when none of these existed the 
king took her wealth and her son did not inherit her wealth. A 
ganika could purchase her freedom by paying to the king 24000 
panas as ransom. She was to hold the umbrella, the golden 
pitcher and the fan for the king when he was seated on the throne 
or in a chariot or in his palanquin. There were grades among the 
ganikas as best, middling and inferior and salaries differed by a 
thousand. The sons of prostitutes were to be the chief actors on 
the royal stage. It appears from these provisions that the 
vefiyas were more or less slaves. The superintendent of ships 
(navadhyaksa, 11. 28) was to look after the passage of ships not 
only over the seas and at the mouths of rivers, but also over 
lakes and rivers in the sthanlya (vide above p, 140) and other 
sub-divisions of the kingdom. Kaut. prescribes that villages on 
the sea-shore and river banks were to pay a fixed tax, fishermen 
were to render a sixth part of the haul of fish as fees for fishing 
licenses and merchants were to pay the customary tolls levied in 
port towns. This superintendent was to request the ships that 
touched at a harbour on their voyage to a distant port to pay the 
toll, he was to destroy pirate vessels bound for the country of an 
enemy as well as those that violated the usages of the port. The 
superintendent of cattle (H. 29) was entrusted with the rearing. 


187. 1 WHil n f5ierro«q ew- 

H I. 3. 20 - 21 . This shows that every ve'sya was not a ganikS, 

but only one that was honoured for her accotsplishments (In 64 kalas) and 
who became the cynosure of all eyes. 
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preservation and care of cows, bulls, buffaloes and the dairy 
produce. The superintendent of horses (II, 30) was to record the 
breed, age, colour, marks, groups and places of origin of horses, 
which were to be classified as those kept in salehouses for sale, 
those that were recently purchased, those captured in battles, 
those that were pledged and those temporarily kept in stables &c. 
Kaut. notes that the breed of horses from Kambhoja, Sindhu 
(modern Sindh), Aratta (western Punjab) and Vanayu (North¬ 
west of India) countries are the best of horses, Bahllka (modern 
Balkh), Papeya, Sauvira (eastern Sindh and western Bajputana) 
and Taitila breeds are of middle quality and the rest are 
inferior. The superintendent of elephants (II. 31) had to take 
steps to guard elephant forests and supervise elephants that 
were in stables, the catching, training and feeding of them, their 
accoutrements &c. Kaut. devotes one chapter (II. 32) to the 
training and classification of elephants and medical treatment 
when they fell ill. The superintendent of chariots and that of 
infantry (II. 33) have the charge of the chariot department and 
of the six classes of infantry respectively. The superintendent 
of passports (mudradhyaksa) issued passes to inhabitants of the 
country or foreigners for entering into or going out and the 
superintendent of pastures (H. 34) was to see the passes and 
devote himself to the care of pastures. Kautilya provides that 
a pass (mudra) was to be given on payment of a masaka, that 
one could enter into or go out of a country only when one had 
a pass, that a person who entered without a pass was to be fined 
twelve panas and that the superintendent of pastures and his men 
were to examine whether persons not going by the royal road but 
through pastures had a pass or not and that the superintendent 
of pastures and his men were to convey the approach of thieves 
and enemies by beating drums and blowing conches and 
were to send messages about the entrance of enemies into 
pastures by means of domesticated pigeons carrying letters bear¬ 
ing the official stamp or by means of smoke and fire. The 
nagaraka (the mayor of the capital or cities or the chief of the 
police in the capital) was to look to the affairs of the capital 
(or the big cities). A gopa (under the nagaraka) was to superin¬ 
tend a group of twenty or forty families in the capital and 
an officer designated sthUnika was to be in charge of each of four 
wards into which the capital was to be divided. Yaj. n. 173 
mentions an officer called dhanapiala in connection with the 
finding of lost goods who appears to be the same as sth&nika. 
The gopa and sthSnika had to keep a register of the caste, gotra, 
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name and occupation of the men and women in their districts 
and also of their income and expenditure. Managers of 
charitable institutions had to send information to them about the 
heretics and travellers arriving to reside therein. Numerous 
rules about reporting and punishments for various defaults and 
wrongs are laid down, which are passed over. Manu VII. 121 
and Santi 87, 10 also provide for the appointment in each city 
(in the kingdom) of a high officer, who was to superintend 
all matters affecting the city and who had ample powers of 
restraint and coercion. Many of the superintendents mentioned 
by Kautilya occur under the same names in the Kamasutra e. g. 
gavadhyaksa, sutradhyaksa, nagaraka (explained by the com. 
as dandapasika), panyadhyaksa (in V. 5. 7-10). Vide E. I. 
vol. 15 pp, 127-128 for a statement on the provincial adminis¬ 
tration under the Guptas. 

As regards the emoluments of the officers in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c. Manu (VH. 118-119 ) has some interes¬ 
ting rules : * The headman of a village should obtain ( as his 
emoluments ) those articles which the villagers have to furnish 
every day to the king viz. food, drink, fuel and the like. The 
officer over ten villages should enjoy one/m/a’®®, that over 
twenty villages should enjoy five kulas^ the superintendent of a 
hundred villages should receive the revenue of one village and 
the high officer over a thousand villages should enjoy (the 
revenue of) a town. All this, as Medhatithi says, is only approxi¬ 
mate and recommendatory and was not literally followed, but 


188. The word ' pratyaham ’ (every day) excludes taxes on fields that 
are levied once a year or taxes levied on particular occasions only; while 
the words * food, drink and fueP exclude cattle, money &c. The word 
* kula * appears to be used as a technical term. It may mean as much land 
as would be required for the maintenance of a family. But there is another 
sense given by the commentators of Manu. Sarvajna-Narayana quotes a 
text that kula means' two halas He and Kulluka quote Harlta to the effect 
that a plough (yoked acc. to dharma) is one of eight bullocks, one of six 
bullocks is employed by those who want only bare maintenance, householders 
employ one of four bullocks, while those who in their greed want to incur 
heavy sin employ a plough with two bulls only. So by kula is meant as 
much land as can be ploughed with two ploughs to which either 8, 6 or 
4 bullocks are yoked. That 6 or 8 or 12 oxen were yoked to the plough is 
stated in Atharva VI. 91.1 and Tai, S. V. 2.5,2. 3 

afitWfJrsrrg i -oa’fw wwnrt rrtWniPi i mw 

^ on qg vii. 119 . 
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only means that a salary commensurate with the position and 
responsibilities of each oflScer should be received by him. Vide 
Santi 87. 6-8 for rules similar to Manu’s (where the officer 
over a thousand villages gets as his salary the revenues of a 
sakhanagara). Kautilya (in V. 3) sets out the salaries of many 
officers and servants as follows: the salary paid to the chief 
mantrin, purohita and a few others has been already stated above 
(p. 120); the dauvarika, the superintendent of the harem ( antar- 
vaihsika), the prasastr, the samahartr and the sannidhatr were to 
receive 24000 panas; the princes (other than the crown prince), 
the nurse (matr, mother ?) of the princes, nayaka, the superinten¬ 
dent in charge of justice ( or commercial transactions ? ) in the 
capital (the pauravyavaharika), the superintendent of royal 
manufactories (karmantika), the members of the council of 
ministers, the rastrapala (governor of a province), antapala 
(the guardian of the borders ) were to receive 12000 panas ; the 
salary of the heads of srenis (the military corporations ?), the 
heads of the elephant army, cavalry, and chariot army, and the 
pradestrs was 8000 panas; the superintendents (below the 
commanders) of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants, of 
the forest produce and elephant forests will each receive 4000; 
the chariot driver (anika), the army physician, the trainer of 
horses, carpenters, yonipo^ha (?) will receive 2000; the foreteller 
(the reader of omens), astrologer ( who finds auspicious times for 
undertakings ), the reader of puranas, the suta, magadha (bard ), 
the assistants (purusa) of the purohita and adhyaksas will 
receive 1000 ; trained foot-soldiers, the accountants and scribes 
will receive 500; musicians 250, but trumpet-blowers will receive 
500 ; artisans ( kam ) and craftsmen ( iilpin ) 120 ; servants in 
charge of bipeds and quadrupeds, workers doing miscellaneous 
things, attendants near the king, bodyguard and the officer 
procuring free labour (visti) will receive 60 ; those appointed 
to do piece work (karyayukta, v. 1, aryayukta), the elephant 
driver, boys ( manavaka, a page ?), mountain-diggers, all atten¬ 
dants, teachers and learned men shall receive honorarium (puja- 
vetana) according to their merit from 500 to 1000 ; charioteer 
of the king 1000 ; spies of the five sorts (vide above p. 129 ) will 
receive 1000 ; the village servants (like washer-man), the spies 
of the type of sattrin, desperado, poisoner and ascetic women will 
receive 500 ; the wandering spies (vide above p. 130) three hundred 
or more according to the labour involved. The superintendents 
in charge of a group of hundred or a thousand (servants) were to 
regulate the subsistence (bhakta), cash salary, the perquisites. 
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the appointment and transfer of those under them. But there 
shall be no transfer of those who are the king’s personal 
servants and of those who are appointed to guard forts and the 
country parts. The Sukranltisara (1.211) emphasizes that salaries 
should be in panas, that a king should not make a gift even of a 
finger-breadth of land as emolument to any servant, but that if 
he does give land, it should be held only for the life-time of the 
officer '**. Kautilya (in II 1) prescribes that lands may be 
granted as emoluments to superintendents (of the various depart¬ 
ments ), the accountants, to officers called gopa and sthanika, 
to officers in the army, physicians, horse-trainers, but without 
power to sell or mortgage. Sukra II. 117-204 mentions numerous 
officers of the army, the treasury &c. ^kra IV. 7. 24-27 sets 
out the salaries of officers, when the king’s income is one lakh 
of rrmdras a year. Kaut. provides for pensions and gratuities. 
He says ‘ the sons and wives of those that die while on duty 
shall get subsistence and wages. Young children, aged persons 
and ailing persons related to the ( dying) officers shall be 
shown favour. On occasions of funerals, sickness or child¬ 
birth the king shall bestow money and honours on them’. The 
Mahabharata (Sabha. 5.54) prescribesthat it is the duty of 
the king to support the wives of those that meet death or 
calamities in the king’s service. Sukra IT. 406-411 contains very 
modern-looking rules about sick-leave, casual leave, pension 
after 40 years of service &c. 

The above provisions from Kautilya’s work show how States 
in ancient India engaged in almost all the activities of modern 
States, had an equally complicated machinery of administration 
and an army of high and low officers. It will also be noticed 
how, as in India at present, comparatively very high salaries 
were paid to ministers and heads of departments as compared 
with the salaries of clerks (e. g. the ordinary clerks received 
five hundred, while the chief minister and samahartr, the 
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collector-general, received respectively 48000 and 34000 i. e. 96 
and 48 times as much respectively. If all the different officers 
mentioned in the works on dharmasastra, artha^Sstra and in 
inscriptions be collected together, they will make a formidably 
long list. A list from one inscription is set out below as a 
sample. '** Vide Vogel’s ‘ Inscriptions from Chamba ’ pp. 130-136 
for explanations of about 30 titles of officers occurring in the 
inscriptions. 

A few words must be said about local administration. 
The word grama occurs even in the Bgveda. In Ilg. 1.114.1 
the poet offers his praise and prayer to Rudra so that he hopes 
that ‘ all bipeds and quadrupeds may fare well and all beings 
in this village may be free from disease and may enjoy 
prosperity ’. In Rg. V. 54.8 ‘ heroes (or men) conquering 
gramas ’ are mentioned ( gramajito yathS narah). In Rg. X. 63. 
11 Manu is styled ‘ grSraanl ’ and the bestower of a thousand 
( cows ?) and in Rg. X. 107. 5 it is said that the ‘ gramani who 
is endowed with (or dispenses) daksina (cows or wealth) 
walks in front (of the village people) ’. In the Tai. S. II. 5.4.4 
it is said ‘ the prosperous are three indeed, viz. the learned 
brahmana, the village headman (gramani) and the rajanya 
( warrior) ’. '**“ In the Tai. Br. 1.1.4.8, the consecration of fire for a 
vai&ya sacrificer is made with the mantra ‘ manostva gramanyo 
vratapate vratenadadhsmi’ (where Manu is styled gramani), 
In the Sat. Br. V. 4. 4.19 the gramani is said to be stronger than 
his co-sharer (sajata). Vide S. B. E. vol. 41 p. 111. We saw above 


191. In the Naihati grant of Ballalasena of Bengal in E. 1. vol. 14 
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(p. Ill) that among the ratnins, grSmanl (the village headman) 
was one. Grama did not necessarily mean a village but may 
have been applied to a town (though not a capital). The head¬ 
man of a village was called gramani, gramika or gr5raadhipati 
(in Manu VII. 115-116, Kaut. ni. 10), gramakuta (in inscrip¬ 
tions e. g. E. L vol. VII. p. 39 of ^ake 852, E. I. vol. Vn. p. 183, 
188) and Pattakila, modern Patil (in Ujjain plates of 975 
and 1023 A. D. in I. A. vol. 6 p. 51, 53, vol. 18 p. 322 grant of 
Bhoja in samvat 1076,1. A. 16 p. 254, E. 1 vol. XI. p. 304, 310 
of samvat 1176). In an inscription of the 13th century from the 
Poona District we have the form ‘ pattela ’ ( E. I. vol. VII. at 
p. 183), The word ‘ gSvunda ’ for a village headman in the 
Canarese Districts is derived from gramakuta (E. L vol. VII 
p. 183). Paithinasi '** quoted by Apararka p. 239 states that the 
food of a gramakuta could not be partaken by a brahmana. 
The Gathasapta^atl frequently refers to the great influence of 
the gramani and the love adventures of his son in the village 
(L 30-31, vn. 24). The Kamasutra states (V, 5.5 ) that the 
young eon of a gramadhipati had certain women of the village 
at his beck and call. '•* According to the ^kranltisara I. 193 
a grama (village) is one kro&a in extent and yields a revenue 
of one thousand silver karsas, while half a village is called 
palli and half of palli was kumbha. Hemadri in Danakhanda 
(p. 288) quotes from the Markandeya-purana definitions of 
pura, kheta, kharva^a and grama. Yaj. II. 167 makes a distinc¬ 
tion between grama, kharvata and nagara (town) as regards 
the extent of the pasture lands to be preserved round them. 
Baudhayana Dh. S. 11. 3. 58 and 60 condemns residence in a 
city for 'a religious brahmana where the body is covered with 
dust which enters one’s mouth and eyes and recommends for 
residence a grama abounding in water, fuel, fodder, fuel-sticks, 
kufia grass, flowers, which is full of well-to-do people, endowed 
with industrious people, where the majority are aryas and which 
cannot be entered by robbers. In the Sabhaparva 5.84 five officers 
of a village are referred to. It appears that from being a very 
high officer (a ratnin) in Vedic times the gramani was reduced 
in his influence, came to be appointed by the king alone and the 
office became hereditary and could be given permanently. Vide 

193. I p. 239. 
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E.L vol. vn, p. 177,188,189 The Sukranltisara ( U. 120-31) 
states that there were to be six officers in a village and (II. 428-29) 
prescribes their caste, viz. sahasadhipati (i.e. a magistrate to deal 
with wrongs involving force) was to be a ksatriya, grSmanetr 
(the headman) a brahmana, bhagahara (the person collecting the 
state land revenue) a ksatriya, lekhaka (a scribe, corresponding 
to the modern kulkaiifi in the Deccan) should be a kayastha, 
sulkagraha (the toll-gate keeper) a vaisya, pratihara (the 
guard at the gate of the village wall) a sudra. ^kra (in U. 
170-175 ) sets out their duties. The headman was to be alert in 
protecting the villagers like their parents from thieves, robbers 
and from the State officers, the bhagahara was to devote special 
care to the tending of trees; the lekhaka was to be skilled in 
accounting and proficient in several spoken languages; the 
pratihara was to be of strong body, proficient in arms, humble 
and to call the villagers with the respect due to each; 
and the toll-gate keeper was to levy tolls in such a way that 
sellers did not incur loss of capital spent by them. Prom 
Kaut. Ill 10 it appears that the village headman had the 
authority to inflict fines in certain cases e. g. when the headman 
( gramika) had to travel on some business of the whole village 
the villagers were to accompany him by turns, but if they failed 
to do so they had to pay a fine of one pana or a half pana. 
Similarly, if a villager does not co-operate in the getting up of a 
show (preksa) in the village, he or his people would not be 
allowed to see the show and he was to be fined if he clandestinely 
saw it. In villages, particularly in Karnataka and South India 
and in brahmadeya grants (to learned brahmanas) the village 
assemblies (sabhS) carried on local administration. From the 
Kotavumachgi Inscription of Calukya VikramadityaV dated 
Sake 934 (1012 A. D.) it appears that Ummachige was a great 
educational centre in the 11th century and 104 Mahajanas of the 
village were entrusted with the proper conduct of worship in the 
temple, the imparting of education, the feeding of ascetics, the 
supply of water to the village and the punishment of criminals 
( E. I. vol. 20 p. 59 ). Vide Gopalan’s ‘ History of the Pallavas 
of KftficI ’ pp. 93, 158-157 for the working of the village 
assemblies (sabhfis) from the 9th century onwards, but as he 
obsarves (p. 154), ‘ we do not know the nature of the rules that 
regulated their working, their exact sphere of action and their 
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relation to the central government.’ An inscription of king 
Parantaka I (907-947 A D.) at Uttaramerur deals with several 
classes of village committees that were appointed by vote 
(Annual Report of Archaeological Survey of India, 1904-5 
pp. 131 ff), Five committees, viz. annual committee, garden 
committee, tank committee, gold committee (for currency or 
for collecting taxes in cash), paficavara committee, are des¬ 
cribed and reference is made to a sixth called ‘ justice committee ’ 
and the mode of election and the qualifications and disquali¬ 
fications of members are described in detail (pp. 142-145). 
Prof. Nilkanth Sastri in ‘Studies in Cola History’ (pp. 131-175) 
publishes the text of two Parantaka Inscriptions with English 
translation and exhaustive notes. Vide also E. I. vol. 22 p. 5 
for resolutions of the sabha at Manur to be followed in future 
meetings, the qualifications in property, education and character 
of the members &c., E. L vol. 24 p. 28 about the regulations 
of sabha from two Uttaramallur Inscriptions and E. I. vol. 23 
p. 22 for a note on the paficavara committee. For village 
communities as described in Buddhist works in the 7th century 
B. C., vide Rhys Davids in ‘Buddhist India’ pp. 45-51. It appears 
from Panini and the commentary Kamka thereon that certain 
craftsmen were attached hereditarily to the village, were probab¬ 
ly paid a certain part of the. crop produce yearly for their 
services and corresponded to the modern village servants ( call¬ 
ed the twelve hcdutedars) in the Deccan. For an account of 
these balutedUrs, vide Grant Duff’s ‘ History of the Marathas ’ 
( Bombay ed. of 1863, vol. I. pp. 23-27 ). For example, Panini 
(VI. 2. 62 ) teaches the accent of a compound word formed from 
‘ grama ’ with another word denoting ‘ silpin ’ (craftsman), 
such as gramanapita (village barber) or gramakulala (village 
potter), which are two examples given by the Kasika on this 
.sutra. From Panini V. 4. 95 (‘ gramakautabhyam ca taksnah ’) 
it may be inferred that a carpenter also was a village servant as 
in modern times in the Deccan. Brbaspati '** contains very 
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important information about local administration in villages. 

A compact formed among villages, guilds and corporations 
(gana) is called a samaya (agreement); such an agreement must 
be observed in times of distress and for acts of dharma. Two, 
three or five persons shall be appointed as advisers of groups; 
their advice shall be followed by the villagers, the guilds, the 
corporations and others. Examples of agreement as to times 
of distress are: When there is drought, there may be a compact 
that for the performance of a sacrifice to the planets or the like 
each field or house should contribute so much money or when there 
is trouble from robbers, each house should send one able-bodied 
and armed man. Then examples are given by Brhaspati himself 
about acts of dharma. The village people should put down in 
writing what work they are going to do, such as the repair of 
a house for their assembly, a shed for distributing water to 
travellers, a temple, a tank or a garden, the performance of the 
necessary sarhskaras (upanayana or funeral rites) of the poor 
and helpless, gifts for the performance of sacrifices, prevention 
of famine-stricken groups of families from coming. Such conven¬ 
tions would be proper and should be respected by all the villagers. 
Whoever being able to carry out such agreements violates them 
should be punished with loss of all wealth and banishment. 
Brhaspati further says that the heads of families, guilds and 
ganas and the inhabitants of towns and forts may pronounce 
the two punishments of reprimand and condemnation against 
wrong-doers and may also excommunicate them and the punish¬ 
ments and favours declared by them according to rules should 
be approved of by the king, since such power is regarded by the 
sages as delegated to them. For ejecting out of the village one 
who is not guilty of theft or adultery with another’s wife the 
village headman or the village was liable to pay, according to 
Kautilya III. 10, a fine of 24 panas. It will be seen from what 
has preceded that village administration was self-contained and 
wouldfunction whatever Government might happen to be at the 
centre. The central Government did not very much interfere with 
local administration, except in the matter of land revenue, 
protection against invasion and exercised only general control 
and supervision. The village communities were miniature states. 

"Ti^ II f^unrnprf «orra: < fiigcw ?r » 
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There was a great deal of decentralization or devolution of 
authority from the central government to the village committees 
and authorities. They were also entrusted with civil and 
criminal justice, as we shall see later on. For further details 
on the organization of a village as a political unit, Dr. R. C. 
Majmudar’s ‘ Corporate life in Ancient India ’ chap. II. pp. 135 ff. 
and Fick (p. 161) may be consulted. Just as there was some 
organization in villages in general, so also guilds ( Frenis) and 
groups (ganas) had their own regulations and conventions. In 
XL 1 Kautilya refers to ksatriya guilds in the countries of 
Kambhoja andSurSstra that maintained themselves on husbandry 
and followed the profession of arms (vide above p. 88 n. 120). 
In III. 14 he refers to guilds of workmen or labourers (sahgha- 
bhrtah). Manu (I 118) declares that his work deals not only 
with the enduring dharmas of countries, castes and families, 
but also with the dharmas of heretical sects (pSsanda) and 
of groups ( gana). Manu (VIII. 41) requires the righteous 
king to consider carefully the dharmas of castes, countries, 
guilds and families (to find out whether they are opposed to the 
Vedas) and uphold those dharmas (that are not opposed) as 
binding (on those respective persons). Yaj. 11. 192 prescribes 
that the king should respect the usages and conventions of 
occupational guilds, merchants, heretical sects, and groups 
( corporations &c.) and allow them to pursue the course of action 
they had followed from ancient times. NSrada (samayasyanapa- 
karma, verses 2-6) and Brhaspati quoted in the Viramitrodaya 
( vyavahara) contain very important directions as to what 
conventions of guilds the king should respect and what he is not 
bound to respect. Narada says that the king should enforce the 
conventions agreed upon by heretic sects, naigamas (merchants), 
srenis and other groups residing in the country or the capital. 
The king may allow them to follow their special rules ( e. g. 
speaking the truth), their special actions (begging in the morn¬ 
ing without having taken a bath), their mode of meeting (on 
hearing a drum being beaten), the means of livelihood they have 
been used to (e. g. dressing as an ascetic). But the king should 
prohibit (out of their usages and conventions) such as are opposed 
to the king’s interest, or are disapproved of by the people in 
general, would be ruinous to the purposes of the king. The 
king should not tolerate their creating factious groups among 
themselves, taking up arms for a purpose detrimental to the 
State, and causing injury to each other. The king should 
specially curb those who cause dissensions among the several 
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groups; if they are connived at in these activities they might 
cause terrible danger. '** A good deal has already been said 
about guilds and corporations in H. Dh. vol. II pp. 66-69. Among 
inscriptions, the following may be studied: the Nasik Ins. No. 15 
of the time of Abhira Isvarasena (E. I vol. VIII p. 88, where the 
srenis of potters, oil-pressers and water-drawers receive deposits), 
Junnar Buddhist cave Inscription (A S. W. I vol. 4 p. 97, where 
a deposit of money with Frenis of bamboo-workers and braziers is 
made), Gupta Inscription No. 16 p. 70 (an endowment was entrusted 
to the guild of oil-men, whose head was JIvanta), Gupta Inscript¬ 
ions, No. 18 p. 79 (silk weavers from Lata coming to Da§apura and 
building a Sun temple), E. I. vol. 15 p. 263, E. I vol. 18 p. 326 
and p. 30, E. 1.16 p. 332, E. I. vol. 1.155 (of 933 mmvat, inscrip¬ 
tion at Gopagiri, modern Gwalior, where the guilds of oil-millers 
and of gardeners are mentioned), 1.184 (Pehoa inscription, 
where a guild of 34 horse-dealers from different countries, some 
being brShmanas, agreed to impose upon themselves and their 
customers tithes to be distributed to certain temples). Ehys 
Davids in ‘Buddhist India ’(pp. 90-96) gives a list of the 
18 guilds that probably existed in the times of the early Buddhist 
works (though two or three of them are of doubtful existence) 
and the number of which (18) is sometimes mentioned in the 
Jatakas (as in Mugapakkhajataka No. 538, vol. VI p. 14 in 
Cbwell’s tr.). For further details about the working and 
organization of guilds, vide chap. I of Dr. R. 0. Majmudar’s 
Corporate life in ancient India and ‘ Indian Culture ’ vol. 6 (for 
1940) pp. 421-28 (on the economic guilds of blacksmiths, barbers 
&b. in the Kusana period). 

In numerous places rules are laid down about the qualidca- 
tions of the ordinary servants (parivara, bhrtya or anujlvin) of 
kings, how they should conduct themselves, how servants should 
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find out whether the king is pleased or displeased with them. 
Vide Kautilya V. 4, Virataparva 4,12-50 (where the refrain of 
most verses is ‘ sa rSjavasatim vaset ’), Matsyapurana 216 
(the whole of which is quoted in the Eajadharmakanda 
pp, 24-27 and in the Rajanltiprakasa pp. 189-192), Agni- 
purana 221, Visnudharmottara II. 25. 2-28, Kara. IV. 10-11, 
V. 1-4, 6, 9,11-63 (most of which are quoted in the Eajanltirat- 
nakara pp. 51-58), l^kranltisara 11. 54-68, 205-253. On the 
word ‘ aksudraparisad ’ occurring in Yaj. I. 310 (where the Mit. 
has the reading ‘ aksudrosparusah ’) Vii^varupa quotes a passage 
from Sahkha ‘ a hamsa (swan i. e. a good king) surrounded 
by vultures (greedy servants) is not desirable, but a vulture 
(i.e. a greedy king) surrounded by haihsas (servants of spotless 
character) may be preferred.’ The Rajanltiprakasa (p. 185) 
quotes the same passage from Sankha-Likhita with an addition 
viz. ‘ faults arise from those who surround the king and such 
faults are enough to ruin (the king). Therefore the (king) 
should first (before engaging his servants) put down in writing 
whether servants are endowed with learning, character and good 
family.’ ^kra inculcates loyalty on servants in the following 
remarkable*®® words ‘one should not forsake a good master 
when he is in adversity. Should not one always and quickly 
desire the welfare of one’s protector whose salt (lit. food) one 
has eaten with honour even once ’ (11. 246-247) ? This senti¬ 
ment pervaded most Hindu servants in ancient and medieval 
times, even under foreign rulers professing a different.religion. 
The Rajanltiprakasa p. 176 quotes a fine verse from the Garuda- 
purana as to matters to be principally considered in selecting 
servants,'which are four, viz, education, character, family and 
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actions, just as gold is tested in four ways, viz. by weighing it or by 
rubbing it (on a touchstone), by cutting it and by heating it 

Some responsibilities of the Government or king in ancient 
India towards the people will now be dealt with. From Kautilya 
( n. 29 and 11. 34) we find that the State made great efforts for 
the rearing of cattle, made stringent rules for their protection 
and for the provision of pastures. Manu VIII. 237, Ysj. U. 167, 
Matsya 227. 24 also make provision for pastures round villages, 
towns and cities. Kautilya requires the superintendent of cattle 
to classify cattle as calves, steers, tameables, draught oxen, bulls 
to be yoked, stud-bulls, bulls meant for carts, cattle meant for 
meat and buffaloes meant for carrying loads or for being yoked, 
pregnant cows, milch cattle &c. and to mark them and note in a 
register of beasts the branded marks, natural marks, colour, the 
distance between the horns. He prescribes corporal punishments 
and fine for those who unauthorizedly kill or steal cattle or incite 
others to do so. He prescribes even the amount of fodder, oil¬ 
cakes, bran and salt on which different kinds of animals put to 
different kinds of work are to be fed. From the Mahabharata 
also we learn that even princes*®*^ went to supervise and 
enumerate the herds of cattle belonging to the State. Vide 
Vanaparva 239. 4 and 240. 4-6. Even such a grammatical 
work as the Mahabhasya incidentally gives expression to the 
view that a country’s wealth consists in its food-crops and in 
abundance of cattle. 

We saw above (pp. 130-131) that spies were to be employed 
(acc. to Kaut.) to test whether State officers took bribes. Y&j. 
(I. 336, 338, 339 ) prescribes that the king should protect his 
subjects from the harassment caused by kayasthas (the account¬ 
ants and scribes), that he should ascertain the doings of the State 
officers through spies, honour those that are well-conducted and 
severely punish those who are badly behaved and should deprive 
those who take bribes of their wealth and banish them from the 
country. Vide also Manu VH. 122-124 and Visnudharmottara 
for similar rules. The Paficatantra (I. 343) has the same verse as 
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Yaj. I. 336 (except the last pEda). Medhatithi on Manu IX. 294 
remarks that the kingdom has no fear of ruin if kantakas 
(wicked people who are like thorns) are removed and justice 
is properly administered and that kantakas are generally under 
the protection of the queen, the prince, the king’s favourites or 
the commander-in-chief. 

Great attention was paid to agriculture. In the Sabhaparva 
5.77 the king is advised to have large tanks in different parts 
of the country full of water and to see that agriculture did not 
depend on the rains alone. Megasthenes (Fragment I. p. 30 
of McCrindle’s work) notes that the greater part of the soil of 
India was in his day under irrigation and consequently bore 
two crops in the year. Even from the Tai. S. V. 1. 7. 3 it 
appears that two crops were grown in the year (tasmad dvih 
saihvatsarasya sasyam pacyate). The Vaj. S. 18.12 contains a 
list of twelve different kinds of crops such as rice, yam, wheat, 
nui^, sesame, mudga, masura &c. and the Br. Up. VI. 3. 13 
enumerates ten kinds of grain (gramySni dhSnyani). In the 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela king of Xalihga ( E. I. 
vol. 20 p. 71) it is stated that (p. 79) a canal which had already 
been opened in the 103rd year of the Nanda kings (i. e. in the 
4th century B. C.) was extended by him in the 5th year of his 
reign. BudradEman at great expense from his own treasury 
without any additional taxation or demand for free labour 
restored the famous Sudarsana lake near JunEgad (E.I. vol. VIIT. 
p. 36) that had been built by the Governors of Candragupta and 
Aioka and been breached by floods. Irrigation had been made 
use of from Vedic times. Bg. VH. 49.2 refers to rivers and 
springs naturally flowing and to channels that were dug up. 
South Indian Inscriptions show how the Pallavas and kings of 
other dynasties built tanks which were named after the kings 
themselves or after some distinguished chief of the locality and 
that are in existence even now. Vide S. L I. vol. n part Bl, 
p. 351, E. L vol. IV p. 152 (mention of tank called ‘ parame- 
svaratatEka ’), S. I. L voL I p. 150, E. I. vol. VUI p. 145 (for 
mention of rajatatEka near which four nivartanas ^were granted 
by CsrudevI). The great engineer Suyya under Avantivarman 
of Kashmir (833-858) successfully dammed the river VitastS 
with the result that a khSrI of rice which could formerly be 
purchased for 200 dindras could be had after the great irrigation 
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work for 36 dinaras ( vide BajataranginI V, 84-117 ). Kau^ilya 
(U. 24) refers to the various ways in which crops could be rais¬ 
ed with water and the revenue to be demanded in each case, e. g. 
those who watered crops with manual labour had to pay l/5th 
of the produce, those who carried water on their shoulders paid 
ith, those who watered their crops by means of water-lifts or 
water-wheels from natural springs paid one-third and those who 
raised water from rivers, lakes, tanks and wells paid ith. He 
notes that sugarcane crops are a heavy responsibility, as they 
are liable to many evils and entail great expense. Sugarcane 
had been grown even in the times of the Atharvaveda (1. 34. 5). 
The Sukranitisara (IV. 4.60) remarks that the king should see to 
it that there is plenty of water in his kingdom by digging wells, 
wells with steps, tanks, lakes &c. Megasthenes (fragment 
XXXrV p. 86 of McCrindle’s ‘ Ancient India ’) says that some 
superintend the rivers, measure the land as is done in Egypt 
and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal 
share of it. Kaut. (IV. 3) devotes a special chapter to the 
king’s duty to save the kingdom from national calamities, viz. 
fires, floods, diseases, famines, rats, wild elephants (or beasts), 
snakes and evil spirits. He gives practical hints for human 
and religious remedies and rites against these calamities. The 
measures against famine suggested by him are: the king may 
provide the people with seeds and food, start works for those 
who are distressed, distribute either his own collection of provis¬ 
ions or that of the rich or call for help from his allies, tax the 
rich and make them disgorge their wealth, migrate to other 
countries that have abundant harvests. National calamities are 
called iti, which are six: excessive rainfall, drought, rats, 
locusts, parrots and too close presence of foreign kings*®*. The 
work of Kamandaka states that calamities are either 
divine or human and that the first are of five kinds. 
In another place he gives a longer list of calamities. 
There are several references in ancient and medieval works to 
severe famines. In the Chandogya Upani^ad I. 10. 1-3 we 
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have the story of U^asti Cakrayana who took from another’s 
plate kulma^ that the other had been eating (i. e. he took 
uccM^ta food), when the country of Kurus was overwhelmed 
with a shower of hail (or by locusts). The Balakanda (chap. 9) 
refers to a famine in the country of Ahga under Romapada. 
The JNirukta II. 10 refers to a drought in the dim past for twelve 
years in the kingdom of Santanu. A Mauryan inscription from 
Mahasthana (ancient Pupdranagara) shows that Gandaka coins 
were distributed and also corn to famine-stricken people (J. A. 
S. B. for 1933 p. 123). The Sohagpur Copperplate Inscription 
(of Mauryan times) contains an order of the mahamatras of 
SravastI that the dravya storehouses were to be spent only in 
case of drought. Vide Annals of B. O. R. Institute, vol. XI 
p. 32ff., E. I. vol. 22 p. 1 and J. A. S. B. vol. VH (for 1941) part 2 
p. 203. The RajatarahginI records several times the occurrence 
of famines in Kashmir at different periods (e. g. vide II. 17-54, 
V. 270-278, VII. 1319 ff). The Manimekhalai ( chap. 28) speaks 
of a famine for twelve years at KancI in South India. There 
was a terrible famine (called the famine of DurgadevI) for 
twelve years in the Deccan about 1396 A. D. (vide Grant Duff’s 
‘ History of the Marathas ’ vol. I. p. 43 ). Vide E. I. vol. 15 p. 12 
for a reference to a severe famine in iake 1313 when paddy 
could not be had even at the rate of ten nalis a panam. 

It has been shown (in H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 113, 369,856-858) 
how it was the king’s duty to support learned brahmanas, to 
hold assemblies of poets and learned men, to make gifts of land 
to educational institutions and to promote learning in all ways. 
Vrddha-Harlta VII, 229-330 says that only learned brahmanas 
who are endowed with tapas are proper objects of the king’s 
bounty. Some emperors like Harsa went far beyond what was 
reasonable. The Chinese pilgrim tells us (Beal’s ‘ Buddhist 
Records &c. ’ vol, I pp. 314, 233) that at the end of every 
five years Harsa held an assembly ( pari^ ) at Prayaga and 
gave away all in charity. The ^kranltisSra (I. 368-369 ) holds 
that a king should be on the look-out for educated men, should 
appoint them to ofiQces suited to their education, should honour 
every year those who have attained eminence in learning and the 
arts and take measures for the advancement of learning and arts. 
It has already been shown how this had been followed by ancient 
and medieval Indian kings to the letter. A comparison with the 
British Indian Government in the 18th century and the first 
decadss of the 19th will be highly interesting. After the battle of 
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Plassey in 1757 the British East India Company got three such 
rich provinces as Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. During over 50 
years the only thing that was done by the ruling power for the 
encouragement of learning among Indians was that in 1780 
Warren Hastings started a Mcuirassa of Muslim religious learn¬ 
ing at Calcutta with a moulvi and 40 stipendiaries and Lord 
Cornwallis founded a Sanskrit college at Benares in 1792. 
When the East India Company’s Charter was renewed in 
1813 the only provision that was made for education and 
encouragement of learning (by George III, 1813 chap. 155, 
clause 43 ) was ‘ that it s/iall and may be lawful for the Governor- 
General-in-Council to direct that out of any surplus which may 
remain of the rents, revenues and profits arising from the said 
territorial acquisitions, after defraying the expenses of the 
military, civil and commercial establishments and paying the 
interest of the debt, a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees in 
each year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India ’. Detailed comment is not called for. More 
than 50 years after British rule began, when at least half of 
what is British India now had come into the hands of the British, 
and when the yearly income must have been many crores of 
rupees, the sum of a lakh of rupees was to be set apart for educa¬ 
tion of two kinds (Eastern and Western) in the whole of the then 
British India. Further this provision was not compulsory but 
only permissive, and was to be availed of only if some surplus 
was left after everything else had been provided for. 

As in western Jurisprudence, so in India the king was looked 
upon as parens patriae, the protector or guardian of all minors. 
Gaut. X. 48-49 and Manu VHI. 27 prescribe that the king 
shall protect the property of a minor until he attains majority 
or until he returns from his teacher’s house. Medhatithi on 
Manu VIU, 27 says that the minor’s relatives like the uncles may 
contend that one of them is the guardian of the minor’s property 
but it is the king who is to see that the minor’s property is kept 
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wfe. Baud. Dh. S. U. 2. 43, Vae. 16. 8-9, Visnu Dh. 8. UI. 65, 
Sankha-Likhita contain a similar rule. Nar. (rnadana 35) declared 
that a person was a minor till the 16th year. Manu VIII. 28-29, 
Visnu^armasutra UI. 65 extend the same rule and say that the 
king must take care of barren women, women who have no 
sons, women whose families are extinct, wives and widows who 
are faithful to their husbands and of those who are afflicted 
with disease. Nar. as quoted by Medhatithi says that if a 
woman has nobody in her husband’s or father’s family to protect 
her, then it is the king who is to protect her. Eaut. *“* (II. 1) 
makes it a duty of the elders of the village to take care of and 
increase the properties of minors and of temples. 

It was the special concern of the king to see that proper 
weights and measures were used. Kaut. (II. 19) as stated above 
(pp.145-146) provides for a special superintendent of weights and 
measures. Vas.*°^ (19,13 ) and Manu VIII. 403 provide that all 
weights and measures must be duly marked (or stamped), that 
once in six months they must be re-examined and that the weights 
and measures for objects required by the class of householders 
must be guarded against falsifications. Yaj. 11. 240 and 
Vi^nudharmasutra V. 122 prescribe as punishment the highest 
ammercement for those who fabricate false balances, edicts, 
measures and coins and also for those who use them in their 
transactions. The NitivSkyamrta (p. 98) requires the king to 
be vigilant as regards merchandise, balances and measures, 
since there is none who excels traders in stealing people’s 
money before their very eyes. Vide Alberuni (tr, by Sachau) 
vol. I chap. XV about weights and measures current in India 
in the 11th century. 

Another important responsibility of the king concerned 
thefts. Asvapati, king of Kekaya, boasted that in his kingdom 
there was no thief, no close-fisted person, no drinker of wine, 
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(CJhSn. Up. V. 11. 5). Ap, Dh. S.*“» (H. 10. 26.6-8) lays down that 
the officers should protect a city against theft for one yojana 
round it and in the case of villages for one kroia round them and 
that whatever is stolen within those limits must be returned to 
the owners by the officers. Gautama X. 46-47, Manu VIIL 40, 
Yaj. H. 36, Visnudharmasutra ID. 66-67, Santi 75.10 prescribe 
that the king should recover from the thief stolen property and 
restore it to the owner (without distinction of caste), that if he 
cannot restore it he should compensate the sufferer from his own 
treasury, and that, if he retained the property recovered from a 
thief or did not make efforts to catch the thief and compensate 
the owner, the king incurred sin. Kaut. JII. 16 contains a similar 
rule.*’” Visvarupa on Yaj. II. 38 quotes a prose passageof Br, 
with a similar import. The Visnudharmottara*'® (11.61.52) 
remarks that if a person is robbed by his own servants then he 
(the king) may endeavour to recover it from the servants (by 
threatening or beating them), but need not restore it from his 
own treasury. Yaj II. 270-272, Nar. (parisista 16-21) and 
Kat.*'* give further directions, viz. the thief should be made 
to restore the property stolen or its price; if the thief cannot be 
found the officers and wardens of the country pay the price of 
the stolen articles; the property stolen in the village should be 
made good by the headman of the village, if the thief’s foot-steps 
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are not traced as going out of the village; if the theft takes 
place in a pasture land or forest ( and the thief is not found), 
the owner of it should be made to pay; if however the theft is 
not committed in a forest but on the road then the officers 
appointed to arrest thieves should be made to pay; the whole 
village may be made to pay the compensation when the theft is 
within the boundaries of a village but outside the limit of the 
residential quarters, if the footsteps of the thief are not traced as 
going out of the village; if the theft takes place beyond one 
kroia from a village then the surrounding five or ten villages 
may be made to pay the compensation. Yaj. II, 271 and Kat. 
mention an officer called ‘ cauroddharta ’ (‘ or coroddharta ’). 
The * cauroddharanika ’ (thief-catcher) is an officer mentioned in 
numerous inscriptions e. g. in the Palitana plates of Dharasena 
II of Valabhi in Gupta year 252 ( E. I, vol. XI at p. 83), in the 
inscription of NarHyanapala where we have both cauroddharanika 
and kottapala, modern Kotwal (L A, vol. XV p. 304) and in the 
grant of Ballalasena quoted above (p. 153, n. 191). Kautilya IV. 
13 also gives similar rules and mentions an officer called 
‘ corarajjuka ’ who has to make good the loss of merchandise by 
theft between two villages or lands that are not pasture lands. 

The first quality required in a king according to Yaj. I. 309 
quoted above (p. 44) is great energy andKaut. also (in VI. 1) ment¬ 
ions ‘great energy’ (mahotsaha) among the qualities called ‘abhi- 
gamika Works on dharmasastra and arthasastra emphasize 
the fact that a king must always be full of activity and must 
not be lethargic or fatalistic. In the Mahabharata the topic of 
human effort and daim (fate or destiny) comes up for treatment 
in numerous places and is put in the mouth of several characters 
with different emphasis according to circumstances. In Adi 
1. 246-247, 89. 7-10, Sabha 46.16, 47. 36, 58.14, VanaparVa 179. 
27-28, Udyoga 8. 52, 40, 32,159. 4,186,18, A^ramavasika 10. 29 
the emphasis is on dmva as all powerful, it being said that 
human effort is useless as against daim. A golden mean is 
advocated in Adi. 123. 21, Sabha 16,12, Udyoga 79. 5-6, Santi 
56.14-15, Sauptika 2, 3, in all of which it Is said that worldly 
affairs require both jniruaakara ( effort) and daim. In certain 
other passages it is recommepded that effort is superior to 
daiva and that one’s business is to make efforts and not to 
care for fate; e. g. in Drona 152. 27, Santi 27. 32, 58. 13-16, 
153. 50, Anufesana 6,1 ff, Sauptika 2,12-13 and 23-24. A few of 
the striking passages indicative of the three lines of thought are 
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set out in the note below. Energetic action, according to 
Santi. 58. IS'-IS, is declared by Brhaspati to be the root of 
rajadharma. Nectar was obtained and asuras were killed by 
the gods by means of energetic action and Indra secured his 
high position in heaven and here by energetic action. 
Br. makes the characteristic remark ‘ A man who is a 
hero of action leads those who are heroes in speech and 
the latter are seen to cater for the pleasures of the former and 
wait humbly on him The Bhagavadgita in its final summing 
up of the philosophy of Activism without an eye to the fruit of it 
but from a sense of duty declares ( XVHL 13-16 ) ‘ that in the 
Sankhya philosophy five categories are mentioned as conducive 
to the accomplishment of all actions viz. the place, the agent, 
various kinds of instruments, diverse and separate activities and 
lastly daiva; that whatever action a man commences either with 
his body, words or mind these five are its causes, whether the 
action be righteous ( nyayya) or the opposite of it, and that this 
being the true state of things (i. e. the fruit depending on the 
co-operation of five elements and not on one alone) that man 
who regards himself alone as bringing about a result is a fool 
and has no correct perception.' Kautilya also (119 last two 
verses ) says ‘ activity ( uttimna) is the root of wealth and the 
opposite of it is the root of evil. In the absence of activity the 
loss of present and future acquisitions is sure; by activity a 
king can obtain his desired object and plenty of wealth Yaj. 
(1. 349 and 351) states that success in undertakings depends 
upon both fate and human effort, yet fate is nothing but the 
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human effort of past lives manifesting its effect (in this life) 
and that as on a single wheel a chariot cannot progress, so fate 
cannot accomplish anything without human effort. Yaj, I. 350 
refers to other views viz. fate alone leads to success, human 
effort alone does so, that success results of itself (without any 
cause), while others say that it is Time that brings about all 
results. Manu VII. 205, Matsya 221.1-12 (all of which are 
quoted in the Rsjanltiprakasa pp. 313-314) and Visnudharmottara 
II. 66 ( which has the same verses as in Matsya 221) inculcate 
the same doctrine as that of Yaj. I. 349 and 351 and emphasize 
that one must always make efforts (tasmat sadotthanavata hi 
bhavyain-Matsya 221. 12). The Matsyapurana 221, 2 empha¬ 
tically*'® states that effort is superior. Medhatithi on Manu 
IV. 137 quotes a subfidsiki ‘ those devoid of effort are engaged 
in calculating the aspects of planets; there is nothing impossible 
of accomplishment for those who are determined and who are 
able to put forth spirited efforts.’ Kaut. (IX. 4 last two verses), 
KHm. V. 11, Xin. 3-11 emphasize the importance of strenuous 
efforts, Sukranltisara (1.46-58) holds a long disquisition on effor* 
and daim. It contains the following fine sentiments (I. 48-49 ) • 
‘ Men of intellect whose career is honourable regard human 
effort as the highest (and not fate), while impotent men not 
being able to make efforts have recourse to fate; but all is 
centred in both daiva and effort’. Vide EsjanltiprakSsa 
pp. 312-315 and Nitimayukha pp. 52-53 for further remarks on 
daiva and effort. In one place the Mahabharata (TJdyoga 
127.19 ) contains the bravest and loftiest advice ‘ man should 
always press forward (make efforts), should never bend; striv¬ 
ing is manliness; one may even break at a point which is not 
the joint, but should never bend ’ *'*. The Brhat-ParSsara- 
smrti X pp. 282-283 contains a long discourse on daiva and 
purusakara. Vide Vayu 9. 60-61 and Mark. purSna 2. 61-62 
and 23. 25-26 for similar passages on daiva and effort. 

An important doctrine of the writers on Arthasastra is more 
or less based on the necessity of tttsaha, viz. the doctrine of three 
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iaktts, i. e. of titsaha, jrrabhu (or prabkava ) and mantra. These 
three occur in the Mahsbharata (ASramavasika 7. 6). The 
S. V. p. 46 quotes a sutra of Gautama (not found in the printed 
Dh. S.) ‘ the three saktis, viz. prabhu, mantra and utsaha are 
based on that (kosa) In VI. 2 Kautilya defines mantra-iakti 
as the power of the knowledge (of statecraft), prabhuiakti as the 
power of treasury and array and utsahaiakH as the force of the 
king’s bravery.®'^ Kautilya (IX. 1) holds a discussion about 
the relative superiority of these three and gives it as his opinion 
( as against that of the acSryas ) that prabhusakti is superior to 
utsahasakti and that mantrasakti is superior to prabhuiakti. 
Kara. XV. 32 defines*'® the three thus: ‘ the employment of the 
proper line of policy out of the six upayas (sandhi, vigraha &c.) 
is called mantrasakti; a full treasury and army constitute 
prabhusakti and activity of the strong is called utsShasakti; 
the king possessed of all these three becomes the conqueror. ’ 
The Nitivakyamrta ( sadgunyasamuddesa ) p. 322 defines them 
in the same way.*'* According to the Daiakumaracarita**® VIII 
the goal (or purpose) of a king is determined by mantra (consul¬ 
tation with ministers about policy), commencement of actions 
(for securing the goal) is due to prabhava and the successful 
termination of undertakings is brought about by energy. The 
Parasuramapratapa (folio 15a) quotes a verse which defines 
‘ prabhusakti ’ differently viz. as the power to command. Vide 
also Agnipurana 241. 1, MSnasollasa II, 8-10 pp. 91-94. 
Kam. (Xni. 41-58) brings together the numerous activities of 
the king. 

A king endowed with valour has to employ several means 
(upayas) to extend his dominions and to keep his hold on 
his own people. According to the RSmayana V. 41. 2-3, 
Manu VII. 109, Yaj. I. 346, Sukra IV. 1. 27 and others the 
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upayas are four viz. s5ma (conciliation), dana ( giving gifts 
or presents), bheda (causing dissensions) and danda (punishment 
or depriving of property or causing bodily harm ). In the 
Hathiguinpha Inscription, the king Kharavela (latter half of 2nd 
century B. C.) states that in the 10th year of his reign he sent, 
following the policy of danda, sandhi and sama, an expedition 
against Bharatvarga, conquered that land and obtained jewels 
and precious things ( E. 1. vol. XX pp. 79, 88). This shows that 
the theory of the upayas must have been evolved several 
centuries before the Christian era. Some others such as Kam. 
XVJI. 3, Matsya 222. 2, Agnipurana 226. 5-6, Barhaspatyasutra 
V. 1-3, Visnudharmottara II. 146-149 add three more to the 
above four. Sabha 5.21 mentions the number seven and 
Vanaparva 150.42 mentions sama, dana, bheda, danda and upeksa. 
About the additional three there is some difference of opinion, 
most holding that the three are maija, upeksa and indrajalu 
(Kam., Agnipurana), while the Barhaspatyasutra (V. 263) says 
they are maya, upeksa and vadha and others say they that are 
raaya,. aksa (dice) and indrajala (Sarasvativilasa p. 42). 
Maya means ‘ deceitful trick ’. The Visnudharmottara 11.148 
gives illustrations, such as tying a firebrand to the tail of a 
bird that often perches on the enemy’s camp to produce the 
delusion that a meteor (an evil omen) fell down from the sky. 
Kam. XVn. 54 cites the example of Bhima’s meeting Kicaka 
dressed as Draupadl. Kam. (XVU. 51-53) gives other examples 
of ‘ maya. Upekqa consists in not preventing a person from 
doing what in unjust or being addicted to some vice or engaging 
in a fight and is illustrated by king Virata’s connivance at the 
death of Kicaka ( Kam. XVII. 55-57 ). Indrajala means ‘ creat¬ 
ing an illusion by means of incantations and other tricks ’ e. g. 
creating the illusion before the eyes of the enemy that a 
vast army is coming to attack them or showing that angels 
are descending to fight against them or making a shower 
of blood fall in the enemy’s camp etc. (Kam. XVU. 58-59, 
Visnudharmottara II. 149 ). About the four well-known upayas, 
Manu (VH. 108-109) says that for the prosperity of one’s 
kingdom sama and danda (punishment) are preferred, but if 
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the king’s antagonists do not yield to him by the employment of 
the first three then he may bring them round by danda (i. e. 
fighting and harassing them) and that (VIL 198, 200) danda is 
to be employed as the last resort, since victory is not certain. 
In the Santiparva 69. 23 the view of Brhaspati is quoted that 
fighting should always be avoided (as far as possible) and that for 
securing one’s purpose three upayas ( other than fighting) are 
to be resorted to. Brhat-Parasara X p. 280 also says that a wise 
man should not resort to fighting and that danda is to be resorted 
to only when there is no other course left. In Udyoga 132.29-30 
( cr. ed. chap. 130) Kunti sends a message through Krsna to her 
son: ‘ begging is forbidden to you nor is agriculture appropriate 
for you; you are a ksatriya living by the power of his arms and 
a protector against injury (ksatat trata). Recover your ancestral 
share by sama, dana, bheda, danda and naya ’. In Udyoga 150 
( cr. ed. 148) Krsna informs Yudhisthira how he first employed 
sama, then bheda, then dana (viz. giving up the whole kingdom 
for five villages) and how only danda is the proper recourse in the 
case of the wicked Kauravas. Hopkins, as very often, being 
obsessed with his ideas of three strata in the MahabhSrata says 
that three means appear to be the oldest form and four means 
a later idea. There is hardly any warrant for this opinion as 
for many others in the same strain (J. A. O. S. vol. XUI. pp. 
182-183 n). The Visnudharmottara II. 146 speaks of the four 
upayas and states that danda as regards a foreign state is open 
(prakasa) i. e. burning and not-open (aprakasa i. e. by poison 
or secret death). The Mit. on Yaj. I. 346 and KSm. X Vin 1 say 
the same thing. The Visnudharmasutra III. 38 prescribes that the 
four upayas are to be employed at the proper time and according 
to the attitudes of the hostile king, friendly king, the madhyama 
and Mclosi/ja kings The Mit. on Yaj. I 346 expressly states 
that the four upayas are to be employed not only in the affairs 
between kings but also in the lives of all ordinary people and 
cites a verse wherein a father or teacher addresses a son or pupil 
making use of all four means “*. Kam. XVH, Mansollasa U. 
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17-20 verses 972 ff (pp. 117-122), NltivakySmrta pp. 332-336 
treat at length of these four upSyas. A few points only ai‘e 
noted here. Sama is of five kinds viz. recounting the good turns 
done by each to the other; praising the qualities and actions of 
the persons to be won over; declaring the relationship of each 
other; representing the good that will result in future; declaring 
‘ 1 am yours and I am at your service ’ ( Kara. XVII. 4-5 ). Dana 
consists in returning what is deposited with one by another, 
consenting to the taking away by another of One’s things, mak¬ 
ing a gift of something new, giving what the other chooses to ask 
for, sending at fixed times what has to be given. Blieda (sowing 
dissensions) consists in giving heavy bribes or presents to minis¬ 
ters or feudatories, the crown prince and high officers of the enemy 
that are dissatisfied for various reasons, creating distrust between 
the king and his ministers, the rich men and the handsome 
men in the kingdom by the threat of the loss of life, honour, 
position, and wealth, by the fear of imprisonment, by the fear that 
the king may carry away the beautiful wife of a subject or by 
suggesting that a handsome young man has his eye on the 
king’s harem, and suggesting to a king that a kinsman desires 
to secure the kingdom to himself and thereby inducing the king 
to put out his eyes or cut off his limbs. This is effected by secret 
spies or persons who are in the pay of both kings ( ubluiyavetam, 
acc. to Manasollasa p. 119 v. 995)“‘. Vide Kaut. XI. 1, Matsya 
chap. 223 and Sukra IV. 1, 25-54 for bheda^ Kaut. XI, 1 explains at 
lehgth how an aspiring conqueror is to sow dissensions between 
corporations and the leaders of corporations, between chiefs and 
other people. One or two passages may be quoted by way 
of sample: “ Spies gaining access to these corporations (of 
warriors and others) and finding out jealousy, hatred and other 
causes of quarrel among them should sow seeds of a well-plan¬ 
ned dissension among them, and tell one of them ‘ this man 
decries you ’. Spies may give publicity to the consideration of 
priority shown to inferior persons in social intercourse in the 
face of the established custom of recognising the status of 
other persons by birth, bravery, and social position. In all 
these disputes the conqueror should help the inferior party with 
men and money and set them against the superior party. A 
woman who has disappointed her lover and has been for- 

n i H’HiglM ft. 18, verses 988-989 p. 118. 
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given may approach and say to a chief ‘ this chief is troubling 
me when my mind is set on you ; when he is alive I cannot 
stay here ’ and thus induce the former to slay the latter. ” The 
MatsyapurSna 223. 4 states that united people are more than a 
match even for Indra unless hheda is employed, that dissensions 
are of two kinds, internal and external, of which the former is 
more serious. External dissension means the quarrel with a 
chief, but internal dissension means dissension between a king 
and his queen or heir apparent or ministers. One should try to 
prevent dissension with one’s own relatives. Santi 69. 23 also 
advises the conquest of territory by fomenting dissensions. There¬ 
fore the expedient of 'dhide d iiiipera’ has a respectable antiquity. 
Danda in the case of a king’r, country consists in sentencing 
to death or corporal punishment or fine and in the case of the 
enemy in fighting, destroying or devastating his country by seiz¬ 
ing his crops and grain, cattle, wealth, forts and in imprison¬ 
ing and injuring his people, burning his villages and forests. 

There were certain privileges , that the king enjoyed. His 
rights to treasure trove have already been referred to (H. Dh. 
vol. II, p. 146). Kaut. ( IV. 1) gives the following rules. The 
person giving information about the discovery of a mine, jewels 
or treasure trove gets one-sixth, but if the informer be a servant 
of the king he gets ; treasure trove beyond 100000 panas went 
to the king wholly {the finder being entitled to a Jth share only 
up to 100000 panas of the whole ); a subject who can prove that 
the treasure trove belonged to his ancestors would get the whole 
of it; if he takes it without establishing his ancestral ownership 
he is to be fined 500 panas and 1000 panas if he appropriated it 
secretly. The king also took by escheat the property of a person 
dying without leaving any heir except in the case of brahmanas 
(vide H. Dh. II, p. 146 where some authorities are cited). This 
subject will be dealt with at greater length under the next sect¬ 
ion on ‘ law and justice ’. The king was also entitled to all 
property that was lost or given up by the true owner. Vide 
Gaut.“* X. 36-38, Vas. 16.19, Manu VIU. 30-33, Yaj. U. 33, 
173-174, Sahkha-Likhita. Gaut. and Baud. Dh. 8. (1.10.17 ) say 
that the king should preserve for one year articles found after 
proclaiming the finding by beat of drum, while Manu says that 
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the period is three years. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 33 reconciles these 
texts by saying that if the true owner comes to the king and 
establishes his ownership he gets back the entire article without 
paying anything for safe custody, if the owner comes in the 2nd 
year he pays iV of the price for custody, if in the third year he 
pays and i if he comes after three years. The finder gets J 
out of the share taken by the king. If the owner does not come 
at all the finder gets i and the king the rest. The king may 
dispose of the article if none claims it within that period, but 
if the owner comes after three years and the article has been 
disposed off, the king should return the equivalent of the portion 
taken by him. Yaj. II. 174 specifies other scales of charges for 
the custody of unclaimed animals such as four panas for a horse 
&c. Another special privilege of the king was that he could not 
be cited as a witness in a judicial proceeding between private 
parties. Vide Kaut. III. 11 (p. 175), Manu VIII. 65, Visnudharma- 
sutra 8. 2. 

Constitutionally there was no one who could directly bring 
to book the king guilty of injustice. But the Dharmasastra 
writers insisted that rf/(a/ma was the king of kings (Br. Up. I. 
4,14 quoted above p. 97 n. 125), that Varuna was the chastiser of 
kings (Manu IX. 245); therefore they appealed to the higher nature 
and conscience of the king and prescribed that if a king levied 
an unjust fine, he should offer thirty times of that amount to 
Varuna, throw the amount in water or distribute it among 
brahmanas (Yaj. 11. 307) and that where an ordinary man would 
incur a fine of one kSrsapana for a wrong, the king certainly 
deserves to be fined a thousand karsapanas (Manu VUL 336 ). 
The remarks of Medhatithi on that verse quoted below are very 
interesting, when he insists on the principle that fines for the 
same wrong should vary with the capacity to pay^^^. Even 
Kautilya (IV. 13 last two verses) falls in line with Manu IX. 
245 and Yaj. JL 307. But these prescriptions of Manu, Yaj. and 
Kaut. were counsels of perfection and must have been futile. 
No king would ordinarily fine himself. Therefore some medieval 
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digests like the Yivadaratn&kara and the Dandaviveka (p. 55 ) 
interpret these texts as meaning that the word ‘ rajan ’ 
applies here only to subordinate chiefs and not to a king who is 
independent. 

The flourishing state of a kingdom well governed by a 
good, well-equipped and active king is very graphically describ¬ 
ed in the Bsmayana (U. 100. 43-46) ‘ I hope your country is full 
of hundreds of caityas (platforms for sacred trees) and of people 
who are well-placed; is rendered charming by temples, prapas 
(sheds where water is distributed to travellers gratis) and tanks; 
in which men and women are joyful; which is set off to advan¬ 
tage by merry gatherings and festivals; the whole extent of 
which is well cultivated; which is full of cattle and free from 
injury (to beings); which does not depend upon rains alone 
(for its crops ); which is beautiful, free from beasts of prey and 
all kinds of dangers; which is endowed with mines; which is free 
from wicked men and enjoys prosperity and happiness’. The 
Adiparva chap. 109 (cr. ed. chap. 102) also contains a fine 
description of a well-governed and prosperous country. The 
country was to be full of public wells, gardens and meeting- 
halls (sabha). The Visnu-dharmottara I. 13. 2-12 contains an 
ideal description of ancient AyodhyS. ‘It was endowed with 
hundreds of parks; it celebrated festivals and held gatherings 
of people; its population was free from disease and had valiant 
men; it always resounded with the music of lutes, flutes and 
tabors; it had fair complexioned, charming hetarai clever in 
brilliant conversation; its population was always gay; it re¬ 
sounded with the recitation of the Veda and was endowed with 
companies of br&hmanas; its market rows were full of men 
that had applied scents to their bodies; there was not a man 
there who was wretched, dirty or emaciated; it stretched for 
three yojanas on the bank of the Sarayu and was ten yojanas 
in the middle. ’ 



CHAPTER Vi 

DURGA ( FORT OR CAPITAL) 

Manu IX. 294 places the capital (pura) even before rSstra. 
Medhatithi (on IX. 395) and Kulluka explain that the loss of 
the capital is a more serious danger than even the loss of some 
territory, because if the capital, which possesses all the stocks 
of food, in which are centred the principal elements and the 
army, is saved, then it is possible to retrieve even lost territory and 
to protect the country. It is as it were the pivot of the whole 
machinery of government. Other writers (and even Manu in 
Vn. 69-70 ) place the capital or fort after the rastra. It is 
probably due to the geographical situation in North India and 
the nature of the fighting in ancient times that made the capi¬ 
tal and forts of great importance in the several elements of the 
State. The capital mirrored the prosperity of the country and if 
properly walled also provided security. Yaj. I. 321 says that 
forts are meant for the safety of the king, the people and the 
treasury {janakoiat?naguptayeX The reason for the construction 
of forts is well put by Manu VH. 74 viz. that a single archer 
under the shelter of the fort-wall can fight a hundred of the 
enemy and a hundred can fight ten thousand. The Pancatantra 
(L 329 and IL 14 ) has a similar verse. Brhaspati quoted 
by the Rajanitiprakasa^** p. 202 states that the king should con¬ 
struct a fort with walls and a gate for the protection of himself^ 
his wives, the people and the ( wealth) collected by him. Kaut. 
(II. 3 and 4) deals at length with the construction of durgas 
and the laying out of the capital in one of them. He says that 
in the four quarters of the boundaries of the kingdom forts 
should be built for offering resistance (to the enemy) on ground 
naturally fitted for the purpose. He speaks of four kinds of 
forts viz. ‘ audaka ’ (water-protected, which is on an island 
surrounded by water or on a plain surrounded by low ground), 
parvata (mountain one, such as a rocky hill or a cave), 
dhunvana (desert fort, on a waterless tract full of thickets or 
waste land), a forest fort full of wagtails and water and 
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thickets of reed. He says that the first two are suited for the 
protection of populous places and the last two for the protection 
of foresters. Va^ 8. 108 -refers to four kinds of durgas. 
Manu Vn. 70, Santi 56. 35 and 86. 4-5, Visnudharmasutra 
III. 6, Matsya 217. 6-7, Agnipurana 222. 4-5, Visnudhar- 
mottara II. 26. 6-9, III. 323. 16-21, ^kra IV. 6 speak of 
six kinds of forts viz. dhanvadurga ( which is waterless five 
yojanas round a raised plain), mahldurga (a land fort, which 
is surrounded by a wall built of stones or burnt bricks, that is 
at least twelve feet high and twice as high as it is broad), 
jaladurga (water fort, surrounded on all sides by deep water), 
varksa durga (fort that is surrounded for one yojana on all 
sides with thorny and tall trees and thorny creepers and 
bushes), nrdurga (fort that is guarded by a numerous army of 
four sections on all sides), giridurga (mountain fortress, 
difficult to climb and with only one narrow access). Manu 
VH. 71 says that the mountain fortress is the best of all, while 
Santi 56. 35 states that nrdurga is the most difficult to conquer- 
The Manasollasa (n. 5 p. 78) speaks of nine kinds of durgas 
(adding those built with stones, bricks and mud). The 
ParasurSma- pratapa enumerates eight kinds of durgas (Raja- 
vallabhakanda, folio 1) and states that the wall of a fort may 
be of stones or of baked bricks or of mud. Manu VIL 75- 
Sabha 5. 36 ( =Ayodhya 100. 53), Matsya 217. 8, Kam. IV. 60, 
Manasollasa HI. 5 (verses 550-555), l^kra IV. 6.12-13, Visnu' 
dharmottara 11. 26. 20-88 prescribe that forts should possess 
plenty of arms, grain, drugs and other materials, wealth, horses, 
elephants, beasts of burden, brahmanas, artisans, machines 
(called Sataghnis acc. to Matsya, that kill a hundred), water 
and fodder. The Nltivakyamrta (durga-samuddesa p. 199) says 
that there must be means of leaving it secretly, otherwise it 
will be a prison and that no one should be allowed to enter it 
or leave it without a pass or without being searched. Eaut. 
(n. 3) gives detailed instructions for the construction of fort 
walls, towers, ditches, pillars, lotus ponds and buildings inside 
the fort, which are all passed over for want of space. Vide 
the BSjadharmak&nda pp. 28-36 and the Rajadharmakaustubba 
pp. ^5“117 for numerous quotations from the Dhanurveda of 
HiranaB, the MaMbh&rata, the Matsya, the Visnudharmottara 
and other works on durga. 

In the Rgveda we have frequent mention of cities. In 
3, 63. 7 Indra is ^Id to have shattered seven cities for Purukutsa 
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and in II. 20. 8 it is narrated that Indra killed the dasyus ahd 
destroyed their cities of ayas (copper, hatvi dasyUn pura Uyasir 
ni tUrit ). This shows that walled cities were known even 
at that distant date. There is difference of opinion as to 
whether the walls were of mud and wood or of stones and 
bricks. Vide Hopkins in J. A. O. S. XIH. pp. 174-17$. 
Ihe Tai. S. VL 2. 3. 1 speaks of the three cities of asuras 
constructed with ayas, silver and gold (harivi). In the agrU' 
cayana as described in the Sat. Br. thousands of baked bricks 
were required. The excavations at Mohenjo-daro show that 
walls were built of burnt bricks (Marshall, vol. L pp. 15-26 ). 
There is no reason to assume that houses, palaces and city walls 
could not have been built of bricks, simply because no purely 
Hindu ruins anterior to Alexander have yet been discovered or 
because Megasthenes describes that Psta^liputra had a wall of 
wooden palisades. One must demur to the remarks of Hopkins 
on pp. 174-175 of J. A. O. S. vol. XIII. Walls (prSkara), toranas 
(arched gates) and upper stories (attalakas), moats are very 
often spoken of in connection with capitals in both epics. The 
gates were sometimes called after cities e. g. in Vanaparva I. 9-10 
the Psndavas are said to have gone out of Hastinapura from 
the gate called Vardhamanapura.“* Vide also Asramavasi- 
parva 16. 3. The Mahabharata states that palaces had dancing 
halls (nartanSgara) attached to them (VirSta-parva 22. 16 
and 25-26). Santi 69. 60 states that the capital was rendered 
gay by natas (players) and dancers and Santi 86 ( 4-15) 
describes how cities were to be founded in durgas, how they 
were to be full of music, festivals and merry gatherings {sarmjot- 
saw,) and what stores they should contain. In the EamSyana 
(V. 2.50-53) Lanka is described as having palaces of seven or 
eight storibs and mosaic pavements. The Brhatsamhita (chap. 53) 
contains in 125 verses very accurate directions and measure¬ 
ments about palaces, houses &c. (i. e. on vastusSstra). It states 
that the best kind of royal palace was to be 108 cubits broad, 
that palaces of 100, 92, 84, 76 cubits may be built, that the 
length in each case was to be one-fourth as much more as the 
breadth. It speaks of the dimensions of mansions for the 
commander-in-chief, ministers, the qUeen, crown prince, purohita, 
physician &c. In v. 23 it states that the walls may be of ba^id 
bricks or of wood. 
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The king was to have his capital inside a fort or in¬ 
dependent of it Manu VII. 70, 76, Asramav§.si 5. 16-17, 
Santi 86. 6-10, Ksm. IV. 57, Matsya 217. 9ff, Sukra I. 213-217 
describe where and how a capital was to be built. Kautilya 
(in II. 4) describes at great length how the capital was to be 
laid out viz. the extent should be demarcated by three royal 
roads from west to east and three from south to north, the 
capital should have twelve gates, provided with concealed land 
and water exits : the chariot roads, the royal roads and roads 
leading to drona-mukha, sthaniya, the rastra and pastures 
should be four dandas (16 cubits) in width. He then prescribes 
the width of roads for various other purposes. Occupying 
one-ninth of the whole area of the capital, but to the north 
from the centre of the capital and in the midst of people 
of all castes the king’s own palace should be built facing the 
east or north. To the north-east of the palace should be the 
residences of the king’s teacher (ScSrya), purohita, ministers 
and the sacrificial place and water reservoir. He then assigns 
appropriate places round about the palace for the offices of 
the several superintendents, to merchants, principal artisans, 
brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaiSyas, prostitutes, wool workers, 
sudras &c. In the centre of the capital were to be constructed 
apartments for the images of Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta 
and Vaijayanta and the temples of Siva, Kubera, the Asvins» 
LaksmI and Madira ( Durga ?). The principal gates named after 
Brahma, Yama, Indra and Kartikeya were to be constructed. 
At a distance of 100 bows (400 cubits) beyond the ditch, platforms 
for holy trees, groves and embankments should be built. The 
cemetery should be to the east or north but to the south for 
the higher varnas. Heretics and candalas should have a place 
of residence beyond the cemetery. For each group of ten 
families there must be a well; oil, grain, sugar, salt, medicines, 
dried vegetables, fire-wood, arms, and other essential 
commodities should be stored in such large quantities that they 
might last for several years in case of a siege or invasion. The 
MatsyapurSna (217. 9-87 ) differs from the above description in 
many ways. It prescribes four wide roads, at the ends of which 
a temple, the royal palace, the court of justice and the principal 
gate are to be respectively constructed. Almost the whole of 
the description in the Matsya is quoted by the B&janitiprakada 
(pp. 208-213) and also in the Rajadharmakanda pp. 28-36. 
.The, former also quotes (pp. 214-219) a long passage from 
the DevIpurSna with regard to the construction of a nagara, 
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a pura, a hutfi (market), a purt, &paUana*^ and the temples 
of several deities that are to be built in each, the rites 
to be observed in measuring out the ground for each and 
accurately finding out of the east and other directions. Panini 
(VII. 3. 14 pracam gramanagaranam) distinguishes between 
grama and nagara, while Patafijall thereon (vol. HI. p. 331) 
explains that grSraa, ghosa, nagara, and samvaha are the 
appellations of different groups or settlements of people. The 
VayupurSna { 94. 40 ) separately mentions cities (purSni) 
ghosas (hamlets of cowherds), villages and pattanas. Vide 
Sukranitisara I. 313-358 for provisions about the laying out of 
the capital, the palace, the court of justice, other state offices 
and public buildings, ditches &c. and Yuktikalpataru pp. 33 ff, 
Vayu 8. 108 ff, Matsya 130. Sukra (I. 260-367 ) describes 
how four royal roads should start from the palace in four direc¬ 
tions, how the best, middling and inferior royal roads should 
be 30, 20 and 15 cubits in breadth; he defines ]xzdya (a foot-path), 
vtlhi (a lane ) and niaryu as respectively equal to 3, 5 and 10 
cubits in breadth, that in the capital there should be no narrow 
street like a padya or vithi, that even in villages the public road 
should be at least 10 cubits in width, that all roads should slope 
down from their middle and that all houses should face the royal 
road. For a description of Ayodhya vide RSmSyana II. 100. 
40-42, which says that it was full of valiant men, had strong 
gates, was full of elephants, horses, and chariots, was inhabited 
byjenergetic people of all castes that were devoted to their duties, 
that had mansions of various sizes, that it was prosperous and had 
many physicians. From the RamSyana (VI. 112. 42 siktarathyan- 
twapaiia ) and the Mahabharata (Adi. 221.36) it appears that the 
roads of the capital were watered. In the Harsacarita (III) Bana 
gives a graphic description of SthanvI&vara (modern Thanesar). 
For the local administration of the capital, vide the duties of the 
nSgaraka described above (p. 149 ) from Kautilya (11. 36 )• 
From the Paharpur plates { dated Gupta sarfavat 159 i. e. 478-9 
A D.) it appears that a nagara-sresthin {the chief of the bankers 
and traders of the capital) was nominated (probably by the 
king). Vide E. I. vol. 20 p, 59 at p. 61. There was probably a 
board of the elders of the city (pauramukhyas or pauravrddhas 
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as in Kautilya) appointed to help the Governor of the capital 
(ndgaraka ) in administration. In the Damodarpur copper plates 
also a nagarasresthin is mentioned along with others who were 
approached for consenting to a purchase of land ( E. I. vol. XV 
at pp. 130, 133, dated Gupta saihvat 129). Megasthenes (in 
McCrindle’s ‘ Ancient India Fragment XXXIV p. 187) describes 
the city of Palibothra (Pfttaliputra) and its administration. He 
says that six committees of five each looked to the affairs of the 
city and were respectively in charge of (1) industrial arts, ( 2 ) 
entertainment and care of foreigners, { 3) inquiries about births 
and deaths, (4) trade and commerce, weights and measures, 

(5) manufactured articles, (6) collection of the 10th of the 
prices of articles sold. Fragments XXV-XXVI ( pp. 65-67 ) 
inform us that Palibothra was 80 stadio in length and 15 in 
width, that in shape it was a parallelogram, that it was surround¬ 
ed by a wooden wall with holes for discharging arrows and a 
ditch in front. Arrian states (pp. 209-210 of McCrindle’s 
* Ancient India ’) tliat Palibothra had 570 towers and 64 gates. 
Patafijali in his Mahabhasya frequently brings in Pataliputra 
( e. g. in vol. I p. 380 he states that Pataliputra is alongside of 
the river Sona, on Pan, II. 1.16 ), in vol. IL p. 311 (vartika 4 on 
Pan. rV. 3. 66 ) he refers to its walls and to its palaces, in vol. 
n. p, 321 (on Pan. IV. 3. 134). In Fa-Hien’s time (399-414 A.D.) 
the royal palace and halls in the midst of the city built of stone 
still existed and were so grand that they were then believed to 
have been the work of spirits (vide Legge p. 77 ). Vide Rhys 
Davids’ ‘ Buddhist India ’ pp. 34-41 for the ancient Indian 
capitals in the 7th century B. C. 

In the Bhagavatapurana (IV, 18. 30-32 ) it is narrated that 
Prthu, son of Vena, first levelled the earth, established human 
habitations in villages, towns, capitals, forts &c., and that before 
Prthu people resided where they liked and there were no such 
groups as villages or towns. Bhrgu quoted by Srldhara accord¬ 
ing to Rajanlti-kaustubha defines grama as the habitation of 
brahmanas,. their hired labourers and Sudras, that kharvata is 
on the bank'of a river and of a mixed character, one side being 
a village and the other a town. Saunaka quoted by the 
R&janiti-kaustubha (pp. 103-4) defines kheta as a place where 
brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas reside, that a place where all 
castes reside is called a town, that brahmana householders 
^buld be established on soil that is whitish and has sweet odour, 
ksatriyas should be established in towns where the soil is reddish 
and wafts a sweet odour and vaisyas on yellowish .soil. 



CHAPTER Vli 

KOSA (TREASURY OR FINANCE) 

Kaut (II. 1) states that a king whose treasury is depleted 
preys upon the citizens and the rural population and 
(n. 8) very 2** rightly remarks that all undertakings depend 
upon koSa (financial position of the king), therefore the 
king must pay the first attention to kosa, Gautama (as 
cited by S. V. p. 46) holds that ko&a is the basis or support of 
the other six elements of the State. The Santiparva 119. 16 
calls upon the king to guard his finances with great effort, 
since kings depend upon kosa, which tends to the prosperity 
(of the kingdom). Earn. Xm. 33 states that it is on the lips 
of all that the king is dependent on koda. Santi 133 contains 
a eulogy of kosa. The Visnudharmottara n. 61.17 says that 
kosa is the root of the tree of State. The two great pillars of 
the Indian States in ancient India were the revenue and the 
army. Manu Vn% 65 says that kosa and the government of the 
realm depend on the king i. e. they should be the personal 
concern of the king. Yaj. (I. 327-328) recommends that the 
king should personally look into the income and expenditure 
every day and keep in his treasury buildings whatever is 
brought by those who are appointed to bring gold and wealth. 
Earn. V. 77 and Sukra L 276-278 say the same. The Rajataran- 
ginl (Vn. 507-508) tells us that king Ealasa of Eashmir 
(1063-1089 A. D.) kept accounts like a merchant, closely 
watched income and expenditure and had a clerk by his side 
with chalk and hhurja (birch leaf) to write upon. The principal 
means of filling the treasury is taxation. It is therefore neces- 
sary to consider first the principles of taxation as evolved by 
our writers. The first principle was that the king could not 
levy, according to the smrtis, taxes at his pleasure or sweet 
will, that the rates of taxes which the king was entitled to levy 
were fixed by the smftis and varied only according to the 
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commodity and also according as the times were normal or 
there was danger of invasion or some other calamity impending. 
For example, Gant. X. 24, Mann Vn. 130, Visnu Dh. S. III. 22-23 
declare that the king may ordinarily take a sixth part of the 
grain-crops or produce of the soil, but Kaut. (V. 2), Manu 
(X. 118), Santi 87, Sukra IV. 2. 9-10 permit the king to take 
even one-third or one-fourth part of the crops in times of dis¬ 
tress ( dipad ). It has however to be noted that Kautilya requires 
the king to beg ( yaceta ) of the people for this heavy taxation, 
he employs the word pramija ( request) for such demands, such 
taxation was not to be levied from inferior lands, and he 
expressly says that such a demand for excessive taxation is to 
be made only once and not twice in the same distress. Santi 
( 87. 26-33) contains a specimen of a long address to be given 
to the people when a king demands higher taxation in danger 
( such as ‘ if the enemy invades you, you will lose all including 
even your wives, the enemy will not restore to you what he 
robs you of ’ &c.). The word ‘ pranaya ’ occurs in this sense 
in the Junagadh Inscription of Rudradaman (E. I. vol. VUI. 
p. 36 11. 15-16). Another principle laid down in somewhat 
poetical and picturesque language is that taxation should be 
felt by those taxed as light and not heavy or excessive. The 
Udyogaparva^^* ( 34.17-18) states ‘ just as a bee draws honey 
but at the same time leaves the flowers uninjured, so the king 
should take wealth from men without harming them. One 
( a bee) may search each flower (for honey) but should not 
cut the very root just like a garland-maker, but not like a coal- 
maker ’. Manu (vn. 129 and 140) laconically puts the matter 
thus ‘just as the leech, the calf and the bee take their 
sustenance little by little, so must the king draw from 
his kingdom annual taxes little by little. Let the 
king not cut up his own root (by levying no taxes) 
nor the root of others by^* excessive greed’. Santi (88 
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4-6) states that the king should draw (taxes) from the realm 
lightly in the way the bee draws honey from the trees, he should 
do so in the way of the calf and should not bruise the 
udders (as the calf does not). Those verses also refer 
to the action of the leech, of the tigress carrying her cubs 
between her jaws and the rat gnawing at the feet of sleeping men- 
These ideas pervaded society so much that the same figure of 
the bee is instanced as regards the Buddhist bhikkhu’s importu¬ 
nity for alms in the Dhammapada (verse 49 ).• The king should 
act like a gardener who prepares garlands without harming the 
trees and their leaves and should not act like one who prepares 
coals from trees (Santi 71. 20)2**. Manu VII. 139 requires that 
the king should not through greed tax the subjects heavily, as 
he would thereby cut off the roots (i. e. prosperity and content¬ 
ment) of the people, nor should he cut off his own roots (i. e. 
reduce himself to bankruptcy) by levying no taxes. A third 
principle of taxation was that when increasing taxes the rise 
should be gradual and a little at a time ( Santi 88. 7-8 ). Taxes 
were to be recovered at a proper time and proper place (Santi 
88. 12 and Kftm. V. 83-84)2**. When taxing traders the king 
should make allowance for the price they had to pay, for the 
chances of selling the commodity (in his kingdom), the dis¬ 
tance over which the merchandise was brought, what they must 
have spent for their food and condiments and the cost of guard- 
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ing the merchandise (Manu VII. 127 = Santi 87. 13-14)^^. In 
the case of artisans, before taxing them, the king has to pay 
regard to the labour and skill involved and to the necessaries 
of life required by them (Ssnti 87. 15). Every one, however 
poor, must contribute something to the finances of the realm. 
Manu (Vn. 137-138) says that even a very poor man who 
maintains himself by following some occupation should be asked 
to contribute every year something in the nature of kara (a tax), 
while workers (like cooks), artisans (like blacksmiths), fludras 
who subsist by manual labour (like porters) should be asked 
to contribute one day’s work to the king in a month. Vide 
Gaut. X. 31-34, Visnu Dh. S. III. 32 for the same. But Sukra 
IV, 2.121 says that workers and artisans should do one day’s 
work for the king gratis in a fortnight. Gaut. X. 34 adds that 
the king must .supply them with food on the day they work 
gratis. The importance of a gold and silver reserve was well 
understood. Kam. (IV. 62- 64) says that the king’s koia should 
have many sources for filling it, but few outlets of expenditure, 
it should be full of all desired kinds of wealth, guarded by 
trusty officers, rich in pearls, gold and jewels, it should have 
been acquired according to sa^ric rules, be capable of bearing 
great strain of expenditure and that kosn is to be preserved 
only for the purpose of securing the two goals viz, dliarrm and 
artha, for affording maintenance to the servants engaged by the 
king and as a safeguard against calamities. Sukra IV. 2-3 remarks 
that kosa is accumulated for the upkeep of the army and for the 
benefit of the people and for performing sacrifices. Gaut. X. 
28-29, Manu VII. 128, VIII. 306-308, Nftr. (prakirnaka 48) and 
others say, as has been already stated, that taxation is meant 
for the protection of the .subjects and that it is the king’s wages 
( vetana ) for the protection he affords. Manu IX. 305 compares 
the king taking taxes to the sun that produces vapour from the 
seas (in order to return it in the form of rain, as the Raghu- 
vamsa 1.18 very happily puts it). Kam. (V. 78-79) enumerates 
eight principal sources { called nsinumja) of filling the treasury 
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through the action of the heads of the departments viz. agricul¬ 
ture, trade-routes (both on land and water), the capital, water 
embankments, catching of elephants, working mines and collect¬ 
ing gold &c., levying wealth (from the rich), founding towns 
and villages in uninhabited spots. The Manasollasa (II. 4 verses 
539-540 p. 77) advises the king to spend ordinarily three-fourths 
of the yearly revenues and save one-fourth. Sukra (1 315-317 ) 
prescribes that the king should save 1/6 of his total annual 
income and should spend 1/2 of the whole on the army and 
one-twelfth each on charity (to the learned, the poor and 
helpless &c.), ministers, inferior officials, and his private purse 
or expenses. Sukra IV. 2. 26 requires the king to have as much 
stock of grain as would be required for three years’ consumption 
in his country. In IV. 2.13 he sets before the king the impossi¬ 
ble ideal that his treasury should be so full that he can support 
his army for 20 years if no taxes from agriculture or tolls were 
raised or no fines were recovered. The Manasollasa (11. 4. 394, 
397 p. 64 ) says that the king’s treasury should be always full 
of gold, silver, jewels, ornaments and costly clothes, that pure 
gold in the form of niskas ( coins) or bars or ornaments should 
be held in the treasury. Kaut. (IV. 3) as stated above permitted 
the king in famines to make the rich disgorge their wealth. 
In V. 2 he remarks that if after making special requests for 
additional taxation, when the treasury is empty and some 
danger is impending, to the cultivators, merchants, wine-sellers, 
prostitutes and those who rear pigs, poultry, cattle &c., the king 
may request the rich to give as much of their gold as they can 
and the king may honour them by bestowing on them a post at 
his court, or the dignity of an umbrella, a turban or some 
decoration in return for their wealth^*®. He permits the Icing in 
calamities to take away the wealth of the corporations (saiigluxs) 
of heretics and of temples also, to set up all of a sudden on one 
night a god or a platform ( caitya) for a holy tree or a sacred 
place for a man of miraculous powers and provide for fairs and 
merry gatherings there and secure the necessary money**®. He 
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recommends many other tricks and dodges for securing money, 
which ere passed over. Perhaps the only redeeming feature of 
these devices is that Kautilya is careful to point out that they 
were to be employed only against the seditious and the irreligi¬ 
ous and not against others (V. 2 ‘ evam dusye^vadharmikem 
varteta netare^ ’). Vide Nitivakyamrta (kosa-samudde^a) p. 205 
for similar provisions to replenish a depleted treasury. The 
Parasuramapratapa (Rajavallabhakanda, folio 27 b) quotes a 
verse which recommends resort to alchemy for replenishing the 
treasury**®". Sukra IV. 2.11 advises the king when in financial 
difldculties to promise interest to the rich and take their wealth 
and to return it with interest when the difficulties are got 
over**'. Santi (88. 29-30) asks*** the king to honour the wealthy 
men in his kingdom, since they constitute an important element 
of the realm and are the most eminent among all beings and to 
request them ‘ confer along with me favours on the people ’. 

Several reasons are assigned for people’s payment of taxes 
to the king. Gaut. X. 28 says that they should do so because 
he protects them. In some places the idea put forward is that 
taxes are the wages ( vetana) of the king and that the subjects 
made a contract with the king Manu to that effect. Vide 
Santi 67 and 70.10, Baud. Dh. S. 1.10.1, Nar. 18. 48, Kau^ 1. 13 
(quoted on p. 21 above). Kat. *** (verses 16-17) states that as the 
king is the owner of the earth but not of other kinds of wealth, 
he is entitled to get the sixth part of the produce of land and that 
since human beings reside on land they are declared to be 
owners (in ordinary parlance, but they have only a qualified 
ownership). Several kinds of taxes are mentioned in the 
dharmasastras, arthasastras and the inscriptions. The oldest 
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word for a tax paid to the king is ‘ bali Hg. VII. 6. 5 *“ and 
X. 173. 6 speak of the common people as ‘ balihrt ’ (bringers of 
bali, tribute or tax for the king). In the Tai. Br. {11. 7.18. 3 ) it 
is said ‘ the people bring bali to him ’. In the Ait. Br. ( 35. 3 ) 
the miiya is characterized as ‘balikrt’ (payer of taxes to another), 
since brS.hmanas and ksatriyas were mostly exempt from taxat¬ 
ion. Vide Prof. Hopkins’ ‘ Social condition of the ruling class ’ 
J. A.O. S. vol. Xni p. 89 and Fick p. 119 (as to the evidence 
of the J&takas on taxation ). M anu VII. 80, Matsya 215. 57, 
B&mSyana HI. 6.11, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 22 employ the word 'bali’ 
in the sense of the 6th part of the produce of land that the 
king levied as tax. In the Bummindei Pillar Inscription of 
Aioka (C5orpus 1.1, vol. I. p. 164) it is said that the village of 
Lummini was made free from the payment of ‘ bali ’, but had 
to pay one-eighth share. Here ‘ bali ’ is contrasted with 
‘ bhaga ’ which is a general term. The word ‘ kara ’ appears to 
mean a tax in general. Vide Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 26. 10, Manu 
Vn. 128, 129, 133, Vas. 19. 23, Visnu Dh. S. IH. 26-27. The 
word ‘ bhaga ’ (share) is also general and means the king’s 
dues on land, trees, drugs, cattle, wealth &c. Vide Manu Vll. 
130-131, Vm. 305, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 25. Tliis meaning of 
‘ bhaga ’ is ancient. We saw above (p. 112 ) that bhagadugha is 
one of the ratnins of the king. The Amarakosa treats bali, 
kara, and bhaga as synonymous. 

The word ‘ sulka ’ generally means the tolls or customs 
duties levied from vendors and purchasers on merchandise 
carried into or out of the kingdom { Sukranitisara IV. 2. 108). 
The Mahabhasya on the vartika ayasthanebhyasthak ’ on Pan. 
IV. 2.104.giveB saulkika and gaulmika as examples, indicating 
thereby that sxilka or toll was levied as a source of income (aya) 
at the toll-gate. 

The principal and perennial sources of income to the state 
were three viz. the king’s share of the produce of land, tolls 
and customs duties, fines levied from wrongdoers or defeated 
litigants (vide Santi 71.10 and Sukra IV. 2.131. From this and 
from Manu X. 119-120 it appears that the principal tax-payers 
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were agriculturists, traders, manual workers and artisans. In 
Manu VHL 307 quoted in the Dandaviveka of Vardhamana (p. 5) 
it is said that the king who, without affording protection, levies 
hati, kara, iulka, praHbluxja (pratibhaga in the printed smrti) 
aud,d«?i(ia (fines) goes at once to hell and Vardhamana explains 
kara as the dues recovered every month from villagers and 
city-dwellers ( every month or twice a year in Bbadrapada or 
Pausa according to Kulluka), sulka as the twelfth share re¬ 
covered from traders, pratibhoga as the dues in the form of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables presented every day. A few remarks 
on these and other taxes must be made here. Manu VH. 130, 
Gant. X. 24, Visnu Dh. S. IH. 22, Manasollasa (11. 3. 163 p. 44 ) 
and several others prescribe that the king is entitled to the 6th, 
8th or 12th part ( only sixth in Visnu, also 10th in Gaut.) of the 
yield of grain from land Brhaspati and the Visnu dharmot- 
tara *’** ( II. 61. 60-bl) quoted in the Bajanitiprakasa ( pp. 262- 
263) make it clear under wliat circumstances these different 
shares are to be taken : viz. the king, takes 1 6 of iufcudhSnya 
(awned or bearded grain like wheat and barley), 1/8 from 
sinibldhSnya (grain in pods), lOth part from crops grown on land 
that was fallow for many years, l/8th from lands sownin the 
rainy season and one-sixth from lands that have spring crops. 
The tax was to be paid once every year or once in six months 
according to the custom of the country. The varying rates 
prescribed by Kautilya have been indicated in describing 
the duties of the sltSdliyaksa. Sukra (IV. 2. 121-122) gives 
a salutary rule that if a cultivator constructs a tank, a 
well or an artificial water-course or brings under cultivation 
land previously fallow, the king should not levy a tax thereon 
till the person making the expenditure has recovered twice the 
amount spent by him. Kaut, (11. 1) provides that the king 
may show favour ( antKjralm) to the cultivators by supplying 
them with seed, cattle and money and that they should return 
the advance.s by easy instalments and that the king shall 
bestow favours and remissions ( parikara) in such a way that 
they might tend to swell the treasury and not tend to its 
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depletion. It has already been stated that according to the 
smrtis the ordinary share of the king was one-sixth, but that in 
case of the danger of invasion or similar calamity he was allow¬ 
ed to raise it to one-fourth. Megasthenes (Fragment I, p. 42 ) 
says that no person is permitted to own land and that besides 
the land tribute people pay into the royal treasury a fourth 
part of the produce. This shows that the tax on land was very 
heavy in the times of Candragupta probably owing to his wars 
to drive away the Greeks and the huge armies that he had to 
employ. Manu VII. 130, Gaut. X. 25, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 24, 
Manasollasa (II. 3.163 p. 44) hold that the king is entitled to 
the 50th part of the cattle reared by herdsmen and of the interest 
earned by those who lend money at interest. This last appears 
to be analogous to modern income-tax. The Sukranitisara 
IV. 2.128 makes the tax to be 75 on the interest earned by 
money-lending. Visnu adds cloth to these two. Manu Vn. 
131-132, Gaut. X. 27, Visnu Dh. S. in. 25, Visnudharmottara II- 
61.61-63 and Manasollasa lay down that the king is entitled to 
a sixth part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes 
(like sandal-wood), medicinal plants (like yuduci ), rasa (salt 
&c.), flowers, roots (like turmeric), fruits, leaves (like palm 
leaves), vegetables, grass, hides, articles manufactured from 
bamboo slips, earthenware, articles prepared from stones. Visnu 
adds deer hides to these. 

Sulka is of two kinds, what is levied on goods carried by land 
and what is levied on goods carried by water (Mit. on Yaj. II. 
263). Gaut. X. 26 and Visnu Dh. S. III. 29 state that the sulka 
is l/ 20 th part on merchandise for sale (bought and sold in the 
country itself) which is interpreted by some (like Haradatta 
and Nandapandita) as meaning that 5 per cent of the price of 
articles sold should be taken by the king as tax, while the 
Rajanitiprakasa (p. 264) explains that the king is entitled only 
to five per cent of the difference between the cost price and the 
sale price of merchandise. Manu VEU. 398 also is susceptible 
of these two interpretations, as the commentaries of Medhatithi 
and Kulluka show. The Visnu Dh. S. (IE. 29-30) prescribes that 
the king takes one-tenth on merchandise produced in his own 
country and one-twentieth on goods imported from a foreign 
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country. Yaj. II. 261 says that the sulka on goods is twentieth 
part of the prices of the goods. Kaut. (II. 21) in his chapter on 
the superintendent of tolls (dulkadhyaksa) sets out several 
rules, of which a few interesting ones are given here. Com¬ 
modities intended for marriage or taken by a bride from her 
parents to her husband or meant as presents or for the purpose 
of sacrifices or the accouchement of women or for the worship of 
gods, or for the ceremonies of caula, upanayana, godana, or for 
the observance of a vrata or for the consecration of a person for 
a sacrifice and for other special ceremonies shall be allowed to 
go free of tolls. Whatever commodities would cause harm to 
the realm or are useless should be destroyed ; whatever is of 
great benefit and seeds not easily available should be allowed 
to be imported without charge 2 **. He further says (U. 22) 
that sulka is levied on exports and imports of merchandise and 
that on imports the tax will be one-fifth of the price of the 
commodities ( as a general rule ) and prescribes varying rates 
(1/6,1/10, 1/15, 1/20, 1/25) on different kinds of articles. In 
n. 28 (on the superintendent of shipping) Kautilya gives 
further rules some of which have been already noted. He 
prescribes rules for ferries also, viz. that brahmanas, ascetics, 
children, very old people, sick men, messengers, pregnant women 
are to be provided with free passes by the superintendent 
enabling them to use the ferries. A man with a load and small 
animals were to pay one masa at a ferry, a cow or a horse two 
raasas and so oa The Manasollasa (IL 4. w. 374-376 p. 62 ) 
prescribes that the king should well guard all harbours (vela-pura) 
that are near the sea, that when the boats of sailors residing in 
his own country return to the harbour the king should charge 
one-tenth (of the price of goods brought) as the duty and that 
when foreign boats are driven to his harbour by an unfavourable 
wind, the king should confiscate all their merchandise or may 
give a little to the owners of those boats. In this connection a 
very interesting inscription may be referred to. The Motupalli 
pillar Inscription**® of the Kakatlya king Ganapatideva (of 
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1244-45 A. D.) issues (E. L vol. XII p. 195) a charter of security 
( abhaya-^Ssana) to the sailors who ply between towns in dif¬ 
ferent countries, islands and continents: * when ships that made 
voyages from one country to another were driven or were 
shattered or touched at a place that was not meant as a place of 
call, owing to unfavourable winds, former kings forcibly took 
away all commodities therein such as gold, elephants, horses 
&c.; but we, considering that wealth is dearer than life itself, 
have with kindness decided to give everything except the fixed 
iulka to those sailors who undertake the great venture of cross¬ 
ing the sea, so that thereby we shall secure fame and righteous¬ 
ness ; the sulka fixed is as follows About iulka to be levied on 
goods brought by the sea the Baud. Dh. S. (110.15-16) prescribes 
that it is 10 per cent of the cargo except one best article (which 
is totally exempted). In the Kharepatan grant of the Silara 
king Rattaraja dated sake 930 it is provided that one golden 
gndiyatfa was levied as duty on each vessel that came from 
another country (dvipantarayata-vahitrat) and one golden 
dharava had to be paid on each vessel coming from the district 
of Kandalamullya excepting Cemulya (modern Cheul) and 
Candrapura. Vide E. I. vol. HI. p. 292 at p. 301. Sukra {IV. 2. 
109-111) lays down some very reasonable rules viz. on the same 
commodity sulka is to be taken in the same country by the king 
only once and never more than once; the king may take either 
1/16,1/20 or 1/32 from the vendee or vendor; no sulka is to 
be taken from the vendor when he has to sell his goods at the 
same price at which he bought them or for less than the cost 
price; the king should always take from the buyer the proper 
sulka after seeing what profit he is going to make. Nar. 
(sambhuya-samutthana verses 14-15) lays down that whatever 
is to be used by srotriyas (brahmanas learned in the Vedas) for 
domestic purposes is exempt, but not what they may employ in 
trade; the gifts received by brahmanas, the property of stage- 
players, whatever is carried on a man’s shoulders—on all these 
no Sulka must be levied. The exemption of brahmanas and 
others from taxation has already been dealt with in H, Dh. 
vol. n. pp. 143-145. Gaut. X. 9-12, Ap. Dh. S. D, 10. 26. 10-16, 
Vas. I. 42-46 and 19. 23-24, Manu. VIH. 394 exempt a learned 
brahmana, the women of all varnas, all boys before the signs 
of puberty appear, all those who stay with a teacher for study, 
ascetics who are intent on dharma, Sudras that do menial work 
such as washing the feet of higher varnas, the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, the diseased, the cripple, an old man of 70 years or 
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more. Though these really required more protection than most 
people, humanity and higher feelings made them exempt from 
taxes from very ancient times. The claims to exemption were 
probably exaggerated and not respected in practice. For example, 
Narada (VI. 14) states that the king is not to levy tolls or 
customs duties on articles required by srotriyas for domestic 
use but if they engaged in trade they had to pay taxes on 
merchandise,**' The Mit. on Yaj. II. 4 states that the six exemp¬ 
tions mentioned in Gaut. (VIIL 12-13) apply only to a very 
learned brShmana and not to all brahmanas. Manu. VII. 133 
provides that a king even when he has lost everything should 
not levy a tax on srotriyas and relying on this the VaijayantI 
explains Visnu Dh. S. HI. 26 as referring only to learned 
brahmanas. The Ramayana (HI. 6. 14)**'“ states, differing 
from other authorities, that the king shares one-fourth of the 
merit of munis ( ascetics) dwelling in his kingdom. There was 
a corresponding liability on the king; viz. he shared half and 
half in the demerit due to the sins committed by the subjects 
that are not properly restrained by him (Yaj. I. 337 ). Manu 
and Visnu. Dh. S. III. 28 and Visnudharmottara II. 61. 25 say 
that he reaps the sixth part of the sin of his subjects. 

Kaut, in n. 15 mentions numerous kinds of taxes or dues 
that were levied by the king. It is not possible to explain many 
of the terms used by him. In the ancient inscriptions, when 
making grants of a village and the like, it is usual for the kings to 
specify the exemptions from taxes and dues that went with the 
grant. Such exemptions were called parihura, which word 
occurs in Kautilya and also in the Hathigumpba Inscription 
of Kharavela (in the 2nd century B. C., E. I. vol. xx at p. 9 ) 
where we read ‘ bamitananam J3tim jxirihMram dadati \ In certain 
early records even, these exemptions are said to be eighteen, 
e. g. in the Hirahadagalli plate of Sivaskandavarman (E. I. 
vol. I. p. 6 ) and *** the Omgudu plate of Vijayaskandavarman 
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( E. 1,15 p. 250). Vide H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 864-865 and notes 
thereon for grants containing names of numerous taxes that 
were remitted to the grantees and ‘ Pandyan kingdom ’ by 
Prof. Nilkanta Sastri p. 217 on the same subject. 

Fines as a source of revenue will be discussed in the next 
section about ‘ law and justice ’. The king had numerous other 
sources of income. Kaut. (11.12) describes the duties of the 
superintendent of mines. Every thing dug up from mines 
belonged to the king (Vispudharmasutra III. 55). According 
to Manu VUl. 39 and Medhatithi thereon the king is entitled 
to a half (or some share | &c.) of the ore dug out of mines, as 
he is the lord of the earth and gives protection. In modern times 
under sec. 69 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, Government have 
a right to all mines and minerals. The Parasuramapratapa ***“ 
quotes a verse: ‘ Brahma arranged that the king was (to be) the 
owner of all wealth and specially (wealth) that is inside the earth,’ 
while Kat. (16-17 ) says ( vide note 243) ‘ the king is declared 
to be the lord of the land, but never of other kinds of wealth; 
therefore he should secure the sixth part of the fruits of land, 
but not otherwise at all. Since human beings reside on it (land) 
their (qualified) ownership thereof has been declared ’. For 
further discussion of the theory of the king’s ownership of all 
land, vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 865-869. The State itself 
manufactured salt, took its share in salt manufactured by 
private persons and levied I as State dues on imported salt. 
Kautilya mentions ten kinds of revenue from mines. The 
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salt and sugar (alonagulacchobhamsalavana—guda—ksobham), free from 
taxes, forced labour, ... free from the taking of the oxen in succession, free 
from the taking of grass and wood, free from the taking of vegetables and 
flowers; with these and other immunities of eighteen kinds it must be ex¬ 
empted &c. ’ (evamddikehi atthdrasajdtipdrihdrehi ). Vide Vilavatti 
grant of Pallava king Simhavarman for a long enumeration of taxes collected 
from villages in South India in £. L vol. 24 p. 296 and a copperplate grant 
of the Silahara king Aparajita dated sake 915, where in granting a garden 
to a brahmana occur the following words * 

.in * important Inscriptions from 

Baroda’ vol. 1 edited by Mr. A. S. Gadre (p. 35 at p. 61)„ 
appears to mean the * fine levied for violating a virgin or her modesty 
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M&nasoll&sa (II. 3. verses 332 and 361) asks the king to guard 
mines of gems, gold and silver and declares that the CJreator 
made the king the ruler over all wealth and especially over 
what is inside the earth. RudradSman (150 A. D.) boasts that 
he filled his treasury by means of bali, iulka and bfiuga levied 
according to the sSstras and that his treasury overflowed with 
heaps of gold, silver, diamonds, lapis lazuli and other gems 
( E. I. vol. Vm. p. 36 at p. 44). Kaut. (IV. 1 ) says that those 
who sweep the dust ( near mines &c.) should get one-third of 
the valuable things found and the king should get two-thirds 
and all jewels. The king had also monopolies in certain 
matters. He alone could catch elephants. Kaut. ( II. 31-32) 
and Manasollasa (IL 3, pp. 44-58) deal with this matter, the 
latter describing several methods of catching elephants. 
Medhatithi *** on Manu Vm. 400 says that kings have a 
monopoly as to elephants because it is well-known that they 
are most useful to them and he specifies certain monopolies 
such as those in saffron, silken cloth and wool, horses, pearls 
and jewels. Megasthenes (Fragment XXXVI. p. 90) states 
that a private person was not allowed to keep an elephant or a 
horse and that those animals wore held to be the special 
property of the king. 

The king recovered a sort of road cess through ofiBcers 
called antapala (guardians of borders or boundaries) viz. li 
pana on each cart loaded with merchandise, half a pana on 
each head of cattle, |th pana on minor quadrupeds, and one 
ma$a on a load carried on a man’s shoulders (Kaut. IL 21 p. 111). 
Sukra TV. 2.129 permits for the repairs to the roads a tax on 
those who use roads. Revenues were raised in numerous other 
ways such as by charging for stamping weights and measures, 
by fees levied from keepers of gambling halls, from players, 
singers and musicians, from prostitutes, from forests and 
pastures &c. Brhat-Parasara X. p. 282 allows the king in a 
financial crisis to use even temple funds and make them good 
when freed from his difficult position. Similarly it allows the 
king (in difficulty) to take the wealth of usurers, of low people. 
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of heretics and prostitutes, as the continuance and prosperity 
of temples and the others depend upon the king, *’* 

The EfijatarahginI (VU. 1008) notices that a tax was 
levied on Kashmirians performing sraddha at Gaya. An inscrip¬ 
tion of Vikramaditya V found near Gadag dated iake 934 
(1012-13 A. D. ) refers to taxes levied on upanayana, marriages, 
vedio sacrifices &c. ( E. I. vol. 20 p. 64). It appears that the 
king of Anahilavad, Siddharaja (1094-1143 A, D.), levied a tax 
on pilgrims going to SomanStha at the frontier town Bahuloda 
and it is said that the tax yielded 72 lakhs of rupees a year, 
which Siddharaja remitted for the sake of and at the inter¬ 
vention of his mother; vide Bom. G. vol. I. part 1 p. 172 and 
Prabandha-cintamani (p. 84, Tawney). The amount is probably 
very highly exaggerated in order to glorify Siddharaja, but 
this shows that the yield of the pilgrim tax must have been 
substantial. The Manasollasa in its great desire to help the 
king with the accumulation of wealth advises the king even to 
resort to alchemy.®** 

A question may be asked: what were the means of preven¬ 
ting a king from being over-exacting and tyrannical in his 
taxes ? Kaut. ( Vn. 5. pp. 276-277) cites at great length 
the causes that lead to the impoverishment of the subjects, to 
their being greedy and disaffected. Among these he mentions 
not paying what ought to be paid and exacting what ought not 
to be exacted, not punishing the guilty and severely punishing 
the guilty, not protecting the people against thieves and 
robbing them of their wealth ’. He then states that when the 
subjects become impoverished they become greedy and when 
greedy they become disaffected and voluntarily go over to the 
side of the king’s enemy or destroy their own king. In another 
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place Kautilya (XIH. 1) suggests that a conqueror may 
employ spies who should encourage the subjects of his enemy 
suffering from famine, depredations of thieves and wild tribes 
to tell their king, ‘ we shall beg the king for favours (remission 
of taxes or help in the way of seeds &c.) but if he does not 
agree to bestow favours we shall go to another country So the 
threat of disaffection and migrating to another country were the 
deterrents against the tyranny of heavy taxation according 
to Kautilya. SSnti 87. 36 says*”® that if the vaisyas ( gominah, 
who bore the brunt of taxation) were neglected, they may dis¬ 
appear from the country and dwell in forests. Manu (VU. 111- 
112 ) warns kings who through folly rashly oppress their king¬ 
doms that they may ere long lose their own lives and those of their 
relatives and also their kingdoms. Yaj. (I. 340-341 ) is even 
more emphatic and says that the king who seeks to increase his 
treasury with wealth extracted by unjust means from his realm 
loses his wealth in no time and meets destruction along with 
his relatives. ‘ The fire springing from the wrath caused by the 
harassment of the subjects does not cease without burning the 
family, the wealth and the life of the king.’ KstySyana (v. 19) 
harps on the spiritual consequences: ‘ the king who unjustly 
takes from his kingdom taxes, fines, share of crops and tolls, 
incurs*** sin.’ ^kra*** (11. 319-321 and 370) emphasizes 
the keeping of daily, monthly and yearly accounts and the 
entering of the several items of income on the left side of the 
account and of those of expenditure on the right. The 
NltivSkyamrta**’" refers to the appointment of auditors when 
there is discrepancy in the items of income and expenditure. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BALA (THE ARMY). 

Bala is also called dai},4a in Kaut. and elsewhere. Accord¬ 
ing to Sumantu danda means ‘punishment, corporal or monetary ’ 
and the army with its four arms is included by Sxunantu under 
koifa (aoc. to S. V. p. 46 In the Rgveda we have frequent 
references to armies, weapons, battles &c. The word senmi 
occurs in Rg. X. 84. 2 where Manyu (martial Fury) is invoked 
to be the Commander. *** Rg. VI. 75 is full of references to 
bows, arrows, armour, bow-strings, quiver, charioteer, horses, 
chariots &c. Kam. (XIH. 34-37) states that the king possessed 
of a sound financial position increases his depleted army, 
supports his own subjects and is depended upon even by his 
enemies. All the following result from the possession of a 
(powerful) army viz. increase of the wealth of one’s friends and 
enemies and of the (king’s) territories, prompt attainment of 
objects that seemed distant, protection of what is already secur¬ 
ed, destruction of the armies of the enemy, the keeping together 
of one’s army. Most authorities agree in saying that troops are 
of six kinds viz. maula (hereditary), bhrta or bhrtaka or bhrtya 
( hired troops), srm (guild troops), mitra (troops of an ally or 
friendly power or feudatories), amitra (troops that once belonged 
to the enemy), atavi or ataiika (wild tribes as troops). Vide 
Kaut,*** IX, 2 (first sentence), Kam. XVHI. 4, Agnipurana 242. 
1-2, Manasoliasa (n. 6, verse 556 p, 76). The first three works 
say that each earlier variety of troops is superior to each later 
one, Maula troops corresponded to the modern standing army, 
since Kaut. (IX. 2) prefers them on the ground that they depend 
on the king for maintenance and are being constantly drilled. 
They most probably consisted of persons who and whose ancestors 
got tax-free lands in lieu of military service. The Sabha- 
parva 5.63 appears to refer to four kinds (omitting sreni and 
amitra) and Yuddhakanda 17. 24 refers to five (omitting sreni). 
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The Asramavasikaparva^^ (7.7-8) names five kinds (except 
amiira ) and states that mania and mitra armies are superior to 
the rest and hired troops and sreni troops are each other’s equals. 
This division of armies into various kinds is mentioned in the 
grant of Dhruvasena I of Valabhi in Gupta-Valabhi year 206 (E. I. 
vol. XI. p. 106, where the king is said to have acquired the 
kingdom with the help of maula, bhrta, mitra and sreni armies )• 
ManasollSsa defines the atavika®®* army as consisting of m§adas, 
rnlecchios and similar castes dwelling in the vicinity of mountains 
and armtra troops as soldiers who once belonged to an enemy king 
but being defeated were taken captive and made slaves. Accord¬ 
ing to the Rajanitiratnakara (p. 38) ‘ aribala ’ means ‘ troops that 
come to a king after leaving the king’s enemy ’. Kam. XVIII. 7 
says that the atavika troops are, by nature, irreligious, greedy, 
andryas and non-observers of truth. They correspond to the 
pendharis and freebooters of later times. The reasons why hered¬ 
itary and other troops are superior to amitra and atavika varie¬ 
ties are explained at great length by Kaut. IX. 2 and Kam. XVIII. 
5-9. Kaut. (IX. 2 ) states that an amitra army led by an 5rya 
is superior to wild tribe troops. Both of them are out for plunder 
and in case no plunder can be had or when there is a 
disaster they may prove as dangerous as snakes. By Srenl-bala 
he has in mind the organized bands of soldiers to whom he 
refers elsewhere as * vartasastropajlvinah ’ ( vide p. 89 above ). 
As it is not unlikely that members of trade-guilds either them¬ 
selves learnt the profession of arms or engaged soldiers for the 
protection of their merchandise and property, these could be 
pressed into his service by a king in case of need and were 
distinguished from the hereditary army and hired troops as 
* srenl-bala ’. Differing from the dcanjas that troops composed of 
brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras are superior for em 
listment in the order of the castes, Kaut. holds that an army of 
ksatriyas well-trained in the wielding of arms or an army of 
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vaisyas and sudras having greater numerical strength is better 
than an army composed of br&hmana soldiers, since an enemy 
may win over the latter army by prostrating himself before 
them.*** Vide H. Dh. vol. H. pp. 122-123 for discussion on the 
question whether brfihmanas could become soldiers. In Udyoga- 
parva 96. 7 (cr. ed. chap. 94) it is said that king Dambhod- 
bhava every day asked in the morning whether there was any 
sudra, vaisya, ksatriya or br&hmana equal or superior to him 
in armed conflict. That shows that soldiers of castes other 
than ksatriyas were not unheard of in the Epic age. E&m. IV, 
( 63, 65, 67 ) says that the hereditary army (pitr-pait&maha) 
should consist mostly of ksatriyas. In the Maliya copperplate 
of Maharaja Dharasena 11 (252 Valabhi samvat i. e. 571-72 
A. D,) Bhatarka, the founder of the Valabhi dynasty, is 
said to have secured the kingdom with the help of maula, 
bh^a, mitra and sreni troops (Gupta Inscriptions p. 165). 
Sukra (II. 137-139 ) says that the soldiers may be sudras, 
ksatriyas, vaisyas, mlecchas or of mixed castes, provided they 
are brave, restrained, well-built, devoted to their master and 
their dharma, and hate the enemy. S&nti (101. 3-5) describes 
in what respects soldiers from Gandhara, Sindhu and other 
countries and Yavana and Deccan soldiers excel, remarks that 
brave and strong men are to be found everywhere (verse 6 ) 
and that men from the border (i. e. bMlas and haivartas accord¬ 
ing to Nllakantha) are desperate fighters, would never run 
a\;fray from battle and so should be preferred for enlistment 
in the army (verse 19). The Yasastilaka UI (pp. 461-467) 
describes the characteristics of Northern Indian (auttarapatha), 
Deccan (daksinatya), Dramila (South Indian), Tirhut (Taira- 
bhukta) and Gurjara soldiers. An army was said to be composed 
of four parts, viz. elephants, horses, chariots and foot-soldiers 
(caturanga bala). Earn. XVIH 24 says that Ma is sixfold, 
viz, the four sections of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants 
together with wanfra (line of policy) and kosa (treasury). In 
^nti. 103. 38 the army is said to have six angas (the well- 
known four plus kosa and roads for traffic). According to 
Eautilya (II. 2, Vn. 11) and ESm. XIX. 62 the destruction of 
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the enemy’s forces and victory depended on elephants.*** Santi- 
parva (100. 24) says that an army in which the infantry pre¬ 
dominates remains firm and that cavalry and chariots are all 
right when there is no rain. Santi (59. 41-42) enumerates eight 
elements of the army viz. the well-known four (elephants etc.), 
visti (labourers or porters who gave free labour and were only 
fed but were paid no wages), boats, spies, and guides (defiika). 
Vide S&nti 121. 44 also. In the Mahabharata elephants do not, 
except in rare cases, play any role in the fighting that went 
on, while chariots and the other arms of an army are described 
everywhere. In the Virataparva (65. 6) Vikarna was seated 
on an elephant when he attacked Arjuna; Bhismaparva 20. 7 
refers to Duryodhana as riding an elephant and (95. 32-33) 
Bhagadatta is described as seated on an elephant when he 
attacked Bhima. In this respect the Epic carries on the 
vedic tradition. Megasthenes (Fragment 1 p. 30) notes that 
in ancient India elephants were trained for war and 
turned the scale of victory. Vast armies were kept by ancient 
kings and emperors. When Satrughna started against the 
demon Lavana he had an army of 4000 horses, 2000 chariots 
and 100 elephants with him (Bam§yana Vn. 64. 2-4). In the 
Dasakumaracarita Vm the cynical jester Viharabhadra reminds 
his master that the latter had 10000 elephants, three lakhs of 
horse and numberless foot-soldiers (B. S. S. p. 133, of ed. of 1919). 
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Moslem and other invaders e. g vide Elphinstone’s History of India ( 5th ed. 
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Casim, when the former*s elephant was struck with a fireball) and p. 329 
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vol. HI. (1928) pp. 5 and 16 for the same. 
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Megasthenes (in Fragment XXVII p. 68) speaks of the camp 
of Sandrakottos (Candragupta Maurya) that had 400000 men, 
notes (in Fragment LVl) that the king of Palibothra had in 
his pay a standing army of six lakhs of foot-soldiers, 30000 
cavalry and 9000 elephants (p. 141, McCrindle), that the king 
of Horatae (SurSstra) had 150000 foot-soldiers, 5000 cavalry 
and 1600 elephants (ibid p. 150 ) and that even the Pandyan 
kingdom ruled by women had 150000 foot and 500 elephants 
( ibid. p. 147 ). Vide Beal’s ‘ Buddhist Records &c. ’ vol. Ip. 313 
for the armies collected by Harsa in his march against the 
murderer of his elder brother (viz. 5000 elephants, 2000 horse 
and 50000 foot-soldiers) and the vast armies that he had after 
six years of conquest viz. 60000 elephants and 100000 cavalry. 
In the Asvamedhikarparva ( 60.14-20 ) it is narrated that when 
Drona assumed the post of commander-in-chief the Kaurava 
army had been reduced to 9 ak^iihiV’is from eleven, that only 
five were left when Karna became Sempati anfi the Pandavas 
had then only three left and under Salya’s command there were 
only three aksauhinis and the Pandavas could oppose to him only 
one. In reply to a question from Dhrtarastra Yudhisthira 
states that in the great war the total number of warriors killed 
in battle came to the colossal figure of 1660030006 (Striparva 
26. 9).*‘* The Udyogaparva gives ( 155. 34-26 ) the following 
table for an aksauhini: 500 elephants, 500 chariots, 1500 cavalry 
and 2500 foot-soldiers constituted an army called send, 10 sends— 
pftand, IQ prta7ids=vdhini, 10 vdhmis=dhmjini, 10 dhvajinis = 
camu and 10 aksauhini. The Kauravas had eleven 

aksauhinis and the Pandavas had 7. If we take the table in Adi 
2. 19-22 one ak^uhinl contained 21870 elephants, the same 
number of chariots, 65610 horses and 109350 foot-soldiers. *** 
But if the other tables be followed then the numbers may be 
much larger still. Another table furnished by Udyogaparva- 
155. 28-29 is: 55 men constituted patti, 3 pattis—senamukha or 
gulma, 3 gulmas=Bgana and there were ayutas ( 10 thousands) 
of ganas in the army of the Kauravas. The Adiparva ( 2.19-22 ) 
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differs from'both tables in some respects. The Udyogaparva 
155, 22 further notes that each horseman was surrounded by 
ten men as attendants (nara dada hayaScasan padaraksah 
sam^ntatah). Though throughout the centuries the infantry 
wa,s theoretically and in practice more numerous than cavalry, 
npt much importance seems to have been attached to them as 
compared with chariots or horsemen. The lexicon called 
VaijayantI says that patti consists of three horses, five foot- 
soldiers, one chariot and one elephant, that three pattis are equal 
to senamukha and that senamukha, gulma, gana, v&hini, prtana, 
camu, anlkinl represent each three times as many as the 
preceding one and that 10 anikinls are equal to an aksauhinl. 
The NltiprakaSika gives a table of groups from patti to 
aksauhifjti and remarks that each of these groups had in turn 
numerous supporting men e. g. each elephant was followed by a 
hundred horsemen and a thousand foot-soldiers and each horse¬ 
man was supported by a thousand foot-soldiers (VII. 3-10). 
Manu VII. 192 refers to battles on water also. From references 
in the Mahabharata it appears that chariots had only two wheels. 
Vide Bhisma 98. 47, Dronaparva 154. 3, Salya 16. 24 (Saineyo 
daksinam cakram Dhrstad 3 mmnaB-tathottaram). Two noted 
warriors were told off to guard the two wheels of the chariot of 
the principal commanders and are called ‘ cakra-raksau ’ 
(vide Bhisma 54. 76,108. 5, Drona 91, 36, Karpa 11. 31, 34. 44). 
Chariots of great warriors were drawn by four horses e. g. 
Adi 198.15, Udyoga 48. 50, Drona 145. 81. Udyoga 83.15-21 
describe the chariot of Krsna and Udyoga 140. 21 states that 
chariots had small tinkling bells attached to them and also 
screens of tiger-skin. The Bg. contains very graphic descriptions 
of chariots. Chariots were generally drawn by two horses in the 
vedic age (Bg. V. 30.1, V. 36.5, VI. 23. 1) and had two wheels, but 
the chariot of the.Asvins is described as having three wheels 
( Bg. I- 118. 2, I 157, 3, X. 41,1). Ghatotkaca, however, had 
eight wheels to his chariot (Drona 156. 61, 175. 13). The 
SukranltisSra (II. 140-148) mentions another method of grouping 
the army. Five or six foot-soldiers made a paiti over which there 
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was an officer called jxtttijxi, over 30 pattipalas there was the 
gaulmika, over 100 gaulmikas was the officer called 9atanlka> 
who had as his assistants an officer called anuSatika, a sen&ni 
and a lekhaka (scribe); the officer over twenty elephants or 
horses was called nayalca ( compare modern “ naik ”). Each 
of these officers should have a distinctive badge indicative of 
their position, Ayodhya 100, 32 ( =Sabh5 5, 48) asks: ‘ I hope 
you give at the proper time pay and rations to your soldiers 
according to their deserts and do not delay payment ’, 
Both Nfir, (sambhuya-22 ) and Br. state that among persons 
who work for hire the best is the soldier. The M&nasoll&sa 
(11. 6. 566-569 p. 80) describes that the chiefs of the hereditary 
army should always be honoured by the king with presents 
of jewels, ornaments, costly clothes and sweet words and 
sumptuous provision for their maintenance should be made 
by bestowing on them a village, or two or more villages 
and heaps of gold, while hired soldiers should be paid every day 
or every month or once in three, four or six months or once in a 
year according to the needs of the king. Megasthenes (Frag¬ 
ment XXXIV p. 88) describes the organization of the Indian 
army: ‘ A third governing body directs military affairs, of 
which there were six divisions with five members to each. One 
co-operates with the admiral of the fleet, another with the 
superintendent of bullock trains, the third division has charge 
of foot-soldiers, the fourth of horses, the fifth of war chariots 
and the sixth of elephants.’ In medieval times chariots 
appear to have become obsolete. In the graphic descriptions of 
armies contained in the Harsacarita (particularly in the 7th 
ucchvasa) war chariots are conspicuous by their absence. The 
MahabhSrata often speaks of horses from the countries to the 
north-west of India as the best; vide Sabha 53. 5 (for 
Kamboja and Glandhara horses), Udyoga 86.6 (horses from 
Balhi), Drona 125. 25 and Sauptika 13. 2 (Xamboja horses). The 
Harsacarita 11 speaks of the best horses as coming from Vanayu, 
Aratta, Kamboja, Sindhudesa and Faraslka. Sukra lays down 
certain practical rules about the army (IV. 7, 379-390), He 
says that the soldiers should be encamped outside the town or 
village but not far from it, that no money-lending should be 
allowed between the soldiers and the village people, that the 
king should open separate shops for goods required by soldiers, 
that no army should be encamped at one place for more than a 
year, that soldiers should not enter the village without the 
king’s permission, that receipts should be taken from stddiers 
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for payments made to them and they should be furnished with a 
writing about their pay. Some of these rules are very old. 
The Udyogaparva®’ 37. 30 mentions among iwrsons with 
whom no contractual transactions should be entered into, the 
king, the king’s servants and soldiers. 

The Arthasastra contains an elaborate discussion (in IX. 
1-7 and X. 1-6 ) about the organization of the king’s army, the 
proper time and place for starting on an invasion, internal and 
external troubles and calamities and measures against them, 
means of dealing with traitors and enemies, religious remedies 
(worshipping gods and falling at the feet of brahmanas, magical 
rites based upon the Atharvaveda) against misfortunes like fire 
and flood, epidemics, famine &c., encampment (skandhavSra) of 
armies, treacherous and strategic fighting, proper battle groundsi 
encouragement to one’s own army, free labourers and their 
work, different arrangements or formations ( vyuhats ) of armies. 
Considerations of space prevent any treatment of these matters. 
But a few notable points will be set out here. A king may 
invade his enemy’s country either in MSrgasirsa (when the 
crops sown in the rains are ready) or in Caitra or when the 
enemy is suffering from some calamity. Santi (100. 10-11) 
says the same thing. Internal trouble arises when any minister, 
purohUa, sempati or the crown prince is angry or dissatisfied 
with the king, who should get rid of such trouble by giving up 
his own fault or by pointing out the danger arising from an 
enemy. If the crown prince causes trouble he should be kept 
in confinement or killed, if there is another son of good character. 
The trouble caused by a provincial Governor or the officer in 
charge of boundaries (antapala), the chief of wild tribes or a 
conquered king is termed external. The king should meet it by 
setting up one against the other. The encampment of an army 
is to be made on a site declared to be the best according to the 
science of buildings and measured by the nayaka (the chief of 
the army), carpenter and astrologer, the encampment being 
circular, squa.re or rectangular and having four gates, six roads 
and nine divisions. Disputes, drinking, holding merry gather¬ 
ings ( aamSja ) and gambling should be prohibited in the camp 
and the system of passes ^ould be enforced (X. 1). Vanapiarva 
(15. 14,19) also refers to the system of passes and the fact that 
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dancerfr and musicians were driven away, when Dvaraka was 
besieged by Salva. From Udyoga 151. 58 (cr. ed. 149. 53), 
195,13-19 (cr. ed. 196.13-19 ) it appears that markets, prosti¬ 
tutes, conveyances, oxen, machines, arms and physicians 
accompanied an army and that the camp (senaniveSa or 
skandhavara) of Duryodhana looked like the capital itself and 
was five yojanas in extent. Physicians with surgical instruments, 
blunt instruments (like tweezers), medicines, curative oils and 
bandages in their hands and women ( nurses ) looking after the 
food and drink of the army should stand behind the soldiers 
uttering encouraging words (Kaut. X. 3). The Bhismaparva 
130. 55 also states that doctors well-versed in extracting 
splinters or arrow-heads (from the body ) approached with their 
surgical instruments to extract the darts from Bhisma’s body. 
The duties of the labourers ( vi^ti ) were to examine the camp, 
roads, bridges, wells, and river gliats, to carry machines, weapons, 
armour, utensils, fodder, to remove from the battle-field wounded 
men along with their weapons and armour.^* Each commander 
had some distinguishing device as his banner e. g. Bhisma had 
a golden tala tree as his standard (Bhismaparva VI. 17. 18, 
talena mahata Bhlsmah paficatarena ketuna). In X. 6 Kautilya 
speaks of several formations (vyuhas) called danda, bhoga, 
mandala, a^anihata and the subdivisions such as gomutrika, 
raakara &c. In Kam. XYHI. 48-49, XIX. 40 ff., Manu Vn. 
187-191, Nltipraka^iika, chap. 6 and in the Mahabharata many 
vyuhas are described. Vanaparva (385. 6-7) refers to Ravana’s 
arrangement of his army according to the rules of Us^nas and 
of Rama’s army according to Barhaspatya rules. The Asrama- 
vasikaparva 7. 15 refers to the formations called Sakata, Padma 
and Vajra described in the work of Usanas. Kautilya X. 6 
also refers to Ausanasa and Barhaspatya arrangements of 
armies. Drona 75. 37, 87. 33-34, Karnaparva 11. 14 and 38 
mention certain vyuhas like Makara, Sakata &c. Vide also 
ManasollSsa n. 30 verses 1170-1181 pp. 134-135, AgnipurSna 
343. 7-8 and 43-73 for vyuhas. Though Kautilya recommends 
all sorts of tricks and treachery for securing a victory, the 
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Mahabbarata holds up a high ideal. The Bhismaparva 21.10 
zemarks that conquerors do not secure victory so much by their 
armies and prowess as by truthfulness, freedom from cruelty, 
the observance of dharma and energetic actions. The Santi- 
parva (95.17-18) states that it is better to die while fighting 
according to the rules of dharma rather than obtain a victory 
by wicked actions. 

In the Bhismaparva (I. 27-32 ) certain rules of war agreed 
upon between the Kauravas and the Pandavas are set out, such as 
one should fight only with one similarly equipped (i. e. a foot- 
soldier with a foot-soldier and so on), one should not kill a soldier 
who is already in combat with another, or who has turned back 
from fight or is without armour, ip. Dh. S. 11. 5. 10.12, Gaut. 
X. 17-18, Yaj. I. 326, Manu VII. 90-93, Santi 95. 7-14,96.3, Santi 
98. 48-49, 297. 4, Dronaparva 143. 8, Karna 90.111-113, Sauptika 
5. 11-12, 6. 21-23, Sahkha (quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. I. 326), 
Baud. Dh. S.1.10.10-12, Vrddha.-Harlta VU. 226, Brhat-Parasara 
X. p. 281, Sukra IV. 7. 354-362, Yuddha-k&nda 18. 27-28 
contain rules of war dictated by noble sentiments of 
humanity and chivalry. Some of these (that will bear 
comparison with the conventions of the Geneva and Hague 
Conferences) are set out here. Gaut. (X. 17-18 )*^* states: ‘ no 
sin is committed by injuring or slaying men in battle 
excepting him who has lost his horse, charioteer or weapons, 
him who joins his hands (in supplication for life), whose hair 
are dishevelled (in flying), who turns away from the field, who 
sits down, who climbs an eminence or a tree (in flight), except 
envoys or messengers, except him who declares himself to be a 
cow or a brShmana’. Vrddha-Harlta VII. 216 exempts spectators- 
Manu (VII. 90-93) declares “ one should not fight with treacherous 
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(or concealed) weapons, or with barbed or poisoned weapons or 
with weapons the points of which are blazing with fire. Let a 
fighter not strike one who has climbed on an eminence, nor a 
eunuch, nor one who joins the palms of his hand (in supplica¬ 
tion ), nor one with flying hair (in flight), nor one who sits 
down or says ‘ I am thine ’, nor one who is asleep, nor one who 
has lost armour, nor one who is naked or disarmed, nor one who 
is merely looking on without taking part in the fight, nor one 
who is fighting with another foe. nor one whose weapons are 
broken, nor one who is afflicted with sorrow, nor one seriously 
wounded, nor one who is in fear, nor one who has turned to flee.*’ 
Sankha adds that a soldier should not kill another while the 
latter is drinking water or taking his meals or is taking off his 
shoes, nor should one kill a woman, a female elephant, nor a 
charioteer, nor a bard nor a brahmana nor should one who is 
not a king (or noble) kill one who is a king. Baud. Dh. S. I. 
10.10 forbids the use of poisoned or barbed arrows ( karriin). 
Santi 95. 11 also does the same. SSnti (95.13-14 ) enjoins that 
even an enemy soldier, when wounded, should be treated with 
medicine and allowed to go when his wounds are healed,^* 
Santi adds that a soldier should not kill boys or old men nor from 
behind nor one who holds a blade of grass in his mouth (as a 
mark of submission). These rules, though probably ideal and 
not strictly followed in every case, are far more humane as 
compared with the practice in modern warfare when non- 
combatants are killed from the air even at night without warn¬ 
ing. In ancient times non-combatants went generally un¬ 
molested, to which Megasthenes bears testimony when he says 
( Frag. I, p. 32) ‘ Tillers of the soil even when battle is raging 
in the^ neighbourhood are undisturbed by any sense of danger, 
for the combatants allow those engaged in husbandry to remain 
quite unmolested.’ Manu VII. 32 allows a king to harass 
his enemy’s country, but Medhatithi on VII. 32 asks the invader 
to save his enemy’s people if possible (particularly brabmapas )• 
The rule in gadayuddha (fight with maces or clubs) was 
that no blow was to be struck below the navel (Salyaparva 
60. 6 ). But this rule was violated by Bhima when he struck 
Dur^odhana on the thigh with hie mace. Duryodhana recounts 
(in Salya 61 < all the bad deeds of Krsna and the Pftndavas and 
the only reply that Krsna makes is that he too was guilty of 
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numerous breaches of morality and the chivalrous rules of war 
(such as the slaying of Abhimanyu by many engaging him at 
one time ). The general rule was that fighting ceased when the 
sun went down ( Bhisma 49. 52-53 ). But in Dronaparva 154 
and 163.16 ff. we have a description of night battles and it is 
provided that chariots, elephants and horses should carry lamps. 

It has already been shown how it was the duty of a 
ksatriya and of every soldier to fight and die in battle rather 
than run away. A fighting spirit was inculcated by holding 
out several rewards. One was the acquisition of booty and 
territory (Gaut. X. 41, Manu VII. 206, Bhagavadgitall. 37); 
others were the satisfaction of having done one’s duty as a 
ksatriya (Gita II. 31-33), honour and fame (Gita 11. 34-35), 
heaven and other-worldly rewards (Yaj. L 324, Manu VII. 88-89), 
protection of brahmanas (Ap. Dh. S. 11.10. 26. 2-3). Visnu Dh. 
S. m. 44-46 have already been quoted above (p. 58). The 
S&nti (98. 40-41) states that a soldier who runs away from the 
field falls into Hell. Yaj. (I. 324-325) declares that those who, 
while fighting with weapons that are not treacherous (poisoned 
&c.) for the sake of the land (of their master or of the enemy) 
die in battle without turning back from it go to heaven like 
yogins, that each step of those who do not flee even when their 
comrades have been killed is equal to a solemn sacrifice (like 
the Advamedha); the king (the master) takes away all the 
merit of those who run away from the battlefield and are then 
killed. Manu VII. 95 contains the same idea. These remarks 
were applicable not only to ksatriya soldiers, but to soldiers of 
all castes who maintained themselves by following the pro¬ 
fession of arms. Vide Rajanltiprakasa p. 407. ParaSara (III. 31) 
and Brhat-Parasara X. p. 281 remark that a valiant soldier who 
does not seek mercy though surrounded by many enemies and 
falls fighting attains imperishable worlds and that when he 
reaches heaven divine damsels run after him to choose him as 
their Lord (III. 34-35). Parasara HI. 36 is a verse which is 
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one of the two quoted by Eaut. (X. 3) when soldiers are to be 
urged on to fight. Kautilya (in X. 3) advises that the king him¬ 
self and his mantrin and purohUa should urge on his soldiers by 
quoting Vedic and classical Sanskrit passages about the rewards 
waiting for those who fall fighting for their master and the 
religious punishments for those who run away. Astrologers 
should infuse spirit into their side by asserting that the heavenly 
aspects favour their side. The day before the battle the king 
should observe a fast, offer oblations into fire to the accom¬ 
paniment of Atharvaveda mantras and cause benedictory texts 
to be repeated that refer to victory. Bards should recite lays 
describing heaven as the reward for the brave and hell for the 
timid and extol the caste, guild, family, deeds and character of 
the soldiers. The assistants of the purohita should declare that 
they have practised witchcraft against the enemy. The commander- 
in-chief and the ofiBcers under him should address the army as 
follows:—^"a hundred thousand (panas) will be the reward for him 
who kills the enemy king, fifty thousand for him who kills 

the commander-in-chief or the crown prince.a hundred 

for slaying the officer of the patti (a battalion), twenty for 
bringing the head (of a common soldier) and twice the pay and 
the booty seized by each to all soldiers’. Earn. (XIX 18-21) 
says that the king should give the rewards (promised as in 
Eaut.) to the soldiers after they succeed in the exploits men¬ 
tioned. Vide also Manasollasa II. 20 verses 1163-1167 (pp. 133- 
134) for similar promises. Gaut. (X 20-23) prescribes that 
whatever wealth is acquired by a soldier by bis individual effort 
should be given to him by the king, but the horse or elephant 
caught by a soldier goes to the king, that if many soldiers by a 
joint effort obtain some valuable plunder the king should choose 
and retain the best for himself and the rest should be divided 
among the soldiers according to their services in the battle. 
Vide Manu VII. 96-97 (which allow even a chariot, horse or 
elephant to be retained as booty by the soldier and everything 
else including female slaves, except jewels, gold and silver). 
Earn. XIX. 21-22, l^kra IV. 7. 372. 

A treatise will be required to deal with the weapons of war 
from ancient times. Even dn the Bgveda several weapons are 
mentioned e. g. rsti (Rg. V. 52.6, V. 57. 2 and 6 on the shoulders 
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of the Maruts), arrows (V. 57. 2, VI. 75,17), quivers (V. 57. 2), 
the ahkusa (of Indra in VUI. 17.10. X. 44. 9), para^u (X. 28. 8), 
krpana (probably a dagger, inX. 22.10), vajra made of ayas 
(X. 48.3, X. 113.5). Atharvaveda IV. 6.6. refers to poisoned 
arrows. In the Atharvaveda®^* L 16. 2 and 4 reference is made 
to lead as destroying sorcerers and it is said * if you kill our 
cow or horse or man we shall pierce you with lead so that you 
will cease to kill our strong men’. In Tai. S. I. 5, 7. 6 it is 
said*** that when a samidh is offered into fire with the mantra 
‘ indhanas-tvS siatam himah ’ the sacrificer discharges against his 
enemy the sataghni (weapon killing a hundred) which acts like 
vajra itself’. Dr. Oppert in his Introduction to the Nltiprakasika 
pp. 10-13 relies on these and other passages for holding that the 
ancient Indians knew fire-arms and that Atharvaveda 1.16.4 refers 
to leaden balls discharged from cylinders. Vide Dr. Oppert’s work 
on the ‘ weapons, army organisation and political maxims of the 
ancient Hindus’ (1880), where he describes several weapons and 
holds that gunpowder was known in India long before the 13th 
century A. D. Mr. G. T. Date’s ‘ Art of war in Ancient India ’ 
(London 1929), Dr. P, C, Chakravarti’s work (1941, Dacca) and 
Prof. Dikshitar’s book on the same subject may be consulted for 
details. The numerous weapons mentioned in the Mah&bharata 
(e. g. Udyoga 155. 3-9) also are passed over here. Vide Hop¬ 
kins’ paper in J. A. O. S. Vol, XIII pp. 269-303 for detailed 
descriptions. The Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samu- 
dragupta (middle of 4th century A.D.) contains a long list of we¬ 
apons (C I I. Ill pp. 6-7 ),®*°“ One important question is whether 
gunpowder and fire-arms were known to our ancient and medieval 
works. Sukra refers to gunpowder called agnicurna in 11. 93,196, 
IV. 7. 208, guns (IV. 7. 209-211) and gives the formula of 
gunpowder in IV, 7. 201 (viz. the mixing of five polos of salt¬ 
petre, one pcUa of sulphur and one polo of coal powder). The 
Sukranltisara is comparatively a late work and was probably 
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written in the 13th or 14th century when cannon came to be 
used in Europe for the first time. Both in the B&m&yana and 
the MahabhSrata the word iataghni (killing a hundred people) 
occurs frequently. In the Yuddhakanda^" 3.13 it is stated 
that at the gates of Lahk& hundreds of iron Sataghnls, looking 
burnished, sharp and terrible, had been arranged by the demons. 
In a poetic description of Lahk& in the Sundarakanda chap. 3, it 
is said that iiataghnis and sulas were like the hair on the bead of 
Lahk& (verse 21). In the Vanaparva 15 there is a fine description 
of DvSravatl (Dvarka) besieged by Salva, in which it is said that 
the capital had numerous towers and turrets, machines, tomaras, 
ahkusas, sataghnis &c. In Adi. 207. 34, Vanaparva 169.16,284,5, 
290. 24, Drona 156. 70, Earna 11. 8, Salya 45. 110 the siataghni is 
mentioned, but it is impossible to find from these what exactly it 
was like. From Vanaparva 284.31 it appears that the siataghnis 
were discharged with force by the hands and had wheels and 
round balls or stones in it. In Drona 179. 46 it is said that 
the 6ataghnl employed by Ghatotkaca had wheels and killed 
four horses at once. In Drona 199.19 Sataghnis are said to have 
two or four wheels. In Vanaparva*** 284. 4 it is said that the 
powder of sarjarasa (resin from Sal tree) had been collected. 
In the Harivarh&a ( Bhavisyaparva 44. 20), among the weapons 
hurled at Narasiihha by Hiranyakasipu were blazing Sataghnis 
(sataghnibhisca diptSbhir-dandairapi sudarunaih). In Bamayana 
VH. 32. 44 we are told that at the tip of the weapon called 
musala (club) blazed forth fire like a bunch of Asoka flowers. 
The SundarakSnda couples together iataghni and musala (4.18). 
It looks probable that resinous powder was used in some 
cylindrical contrivance (or rockets) mounted on wheels and 
capable of throwing stones. But gunpowder appears not to have 
been used. There is no description of smoke due to Sataghnis. 
Hopkins (J. A. O. S. Xm pp. 299-303 ) holds that gunpowder 
and fire-arms were unknown to the great Epic and in the present 
state of our knowledge this view seems to be correct. 

The Nitiprakfisika (chapters 2-5) names and describes 
numerous weapons divided into four classes viz. muUa (thrown 
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or discharged such as arrows), amuMa (not thrown such as 
swords ), muktUmukta (thrown and 'not thrown, such as astras 
which after discharge can be taken back) and rnantramukta 
( astras which cannot be taken back). The AgnipurSna (249- 
252 ) and the Vi^pudhannottara (11 178-182) give a sxunmary 
of the Dhanurveda (both agreeing almost word for word, but 
the latter containing more verses than the former) and speak 
of five kinds of weapons viz. yantramukta ( discharged from a 
machine, a sling, bow &o.), p&nimukta (thrown with the hand 
such as a stone or tomara ), nxuktSmukta (like a prSsa ), amukta 
(sword) and niyuddha or bshuyuddha ( wrestling). The science 
of astras was of a supernatural kind. In the epics and purSnas, 
the great heroes are said to have learnt astravidya either from a 
teacher or from their father or by practising austerities and 
sometimes (as in the case of Kusa and Lava) certain astras pass 
to the son by the mere fact of his birth and the wish of his father. 
Whether the Dhanurveda often referred to in the epics had consign* 
ed this science of astras to writing and could have enabled a 
reader to possess the miraculous powers attributed to astras is more 
than a modern can say. The AgnipurSna (chap. 134-135) contains 
magical incantations for victory in war and conquest of the 
worlds. The Parasuramapratapa (Hajavallabhakanda folios 
9-12) contains numerous mantras and yantras and incanta¬ 
tions derived from Tantra works like the BrahmaySmala. 

The Malulbharata is careful to point out that an army consti* 
tutes the most inferior kind of bala (power). Udyogaparva 
( 37. 52-55) states that bala is of five kinds viz. brute force 
( bakubala ), that due to the acquisition of ministers (am&tya- 
l9.bha), that derived from wealth ( dhanalabha ), that from noble 
descent (abhijalubala) and the power of wisdom (prajnabala), which 
last is the best of all. These are quoted by the Budhabhusana 
p. 79. In S&nti. 134. 8 it is said**’ that there is nothing that 
the strong cannot accomplish and that whatever the strong do 
is pure. In another place it is said * ever 3 rthing is wholesome to 
the powerful ’ (Asraraavasi 30. 24). In Adi 175.45 a warrior’s 
power is scorned and the power of the spiritual merit of 
br&hmanas is extolled as the real power. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SUHBT OR MITRA (ALLY OR FRIEND). 

Manu inculcates the necessity of making friends in VII. 208 
and cites the qualities of a good friend (for. a king) ‘ a king 
does not prosper by the acquisition of gold and land so much as 
by securing a firm friend who would be powerful in future, 
though he may be of depleted resources at the time. That friend, 
though a weak one, is commended, who is righteous, grateful, 
whose subjects (or ministers) are contented, who is attached 
and who pursues (to the end) work undertaken ’. According to 
Manu VII. 206 land, gold and ally are the three fruits of royal 
endeavour or policy. Yaj I. 352 is similar to Manu VII. 208, 
In VII. 9 Kautilya in opposition to the above holds that the 
acquisition of land is better than that of gold and friend and the 
acquisition of gold is superior to that of a friend^. The Maha- 
bh&rata (Sinti 138.110) states ‘no one is the friend or enemy of 
any one else; friends or enemies are made by wealth (or objects 
pursued by a person)’.^ KSm. VIIL 52 says the same. Sukra. 
(IV. 1.8-10) opines ‘ in the case of a brave, energetic, strong and 
politic king all others, though outwardly friendly, secretly 
cherish enmity to him and only wait for (the proper) time (to 
strike). There is no wonder in this. Are they not themselves 
greedy of conquering territories? A king has no friend and he 
is the friend of none Santi (80. 3) says^ that a friend is of 
four kinds, one who has the same goal, one who comes for protec¬ 
tion or security, one who is naturally so and one who is acqui¬ 
red. Karnaparva 88. 28 gives the four kinds somewhat diffe¬ 
rently viz, natural (sahaja), acquired by conciliatory words. 
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won by wealth and one drawn by one’s prowess. Kara. (IV. 74) 
says that a mitra is of four kinds viz. by birth (such as one’s 
father’s father, mother &c.), made by relationship (i. e. 
marriage), hereditary (one’s father’s friend), one who is saved 
from calamities.*^ According to KSm. (IV. 75-76) the qualities 
of a friendly king are purity (of heart), liberality, bravery, 
sharing happiness and sorrow, affection, vigilance (to carry 
out one’s friend’s object), truth; and briefly the characteristic 
of a true friend is devotion to the objects desired by his friend. 
The purpose for which a friend is made is to secure one of the 
three purusarthas, dharma, artha and kama (Kam. IV. 72). 

This subject of making friends leads on to the well-known 
theory of mandala i. e. of inter-state relationship. Kaut. VI. 2 
and Vn, Manu VH. 154-211, Asramvasiparva 6-7, Yaj. I. 345- 
348, Kam. VIII-XI, Agnipurana 233 and 240, Visnudharmottara 
11.145-150, Nitivakyamrta pp. 317-343, Eajanltiprakasa pp. 316- 
330, Nitimayukha pp. 44-46 deal with this theory of mandala 
and the six guvcis at great length. As the Kautiliya is probably 
the earliest of these and contains the most elaborate treatment 
of the subject, a brief outline from it is presented here. The 
Nitivakyamrta (pp. 311-313) copies the very words of Kautilya. 

The !joyak§ema (welfare) of a State springs from peace 
(sama) and exertion (vyayama). The latter achieves the com¬ 
pletion of works undertaken, while iama brings about the undis¬ 
turbed enjoyment of the fruits of undertakings. The (proper) 
employment of the six gu^as (sandhi &c.) is the source of sama 
and vyayama. What results ( udayu ) from these six gunas is 
either deterioration, stagnation or progress. Udaya depends 
upon human and divine causes which together govern the world. 
The human ones are naya and apanaya. Human causes are seen 
(anticipated) and can be operated (by men). Naya (good 
policy) is that out of the human causes from which results 
yogak§ema (welfare); apanaya (impolitic way) is that which 
produces loss (or an unfavourable state). In VI. 1 (last verse) 
Kautilya says that a king who understands mya and is endowed 
with the dtmaguvas and all the elements of the State will conquer 
the whole world, though originally he may have a small king¬ 
dom. The mandala theory is set out in relation to a king who 
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ia called vijigi^ (the ambitious ruler or conqueror). KSm. Vin 
6 defines ^ vijiglsu as a king who aspires to extend his terri¬ 
tories, who is possessed of all the seven elements of sovereignty, 
who has great energy and who makes great efforts. In verses 
7-11 he mentions at length his qualities. All our works place 
before kings this ideal of conquest, domination or self-aggran¬ 
dizement at the expense of one’s weak neighbours. A vijiglsu 
is a king who is endowed with good qualities (called atmasampat 
on p. 45 above) and with the several elements of the State and 
who is the fountain of policy (naya), i.e. who has a definite good 
policy to pursue. An art (actual or potential enemy) is a king 
or kings who are the immediate neighbours on the circum¬ 
ference of the kingdom of the vijiglsu. From this it follows 
that art may comprehend one king, two kings or more who are 
the immediate neighbours of the vijiglsu. But it should be 
remembered as insisted upon by the Nltivakyamrta** (p. 321 
that there is no inflexible rule that the immediate neighbour is an 
enemy and that the king whose dominion is beyond the imme¬ 
diate neighbour will be a friend. Contiguity or distance is not 
necessarily the cause of friendship or enmity, but rather it is 
the purpose (or object) that makes friends or enemies. All that 
is meant is that the immediate neighbour is most likely to be an 
art (a real or potential enemy). A mitra (friend of the vijiglsu) 
is he who is separated (from the vijiglsu) by the intervention of 
the kingdom of the art. A ^atru is a neighbouring ruler posses¬ 
sed of the characteristics of an enemy 2 * (detailed in Zaut. 
VI. 1), The yatavya (to be attacked or invaded by the vijiglsu) 
is an art who is involved in difficulties. From this it is clear 
that in the terminology of Kautilya art is a generic expression 
including actual and potential enemies who will generally be 
on the borders of the kingdom of the vijiglsu. A iatru is an an 
who invites attack or destruction or harassment or reduction. 
That enemy who is plunged in vices or calamities may be 
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attacked and is then called one who has no support or 

has only a weak support is to be extirpated; an enemy who is the 
opposite of this last (i.e. who has a support or strong support) is 
to be either harassed or to be reduced. Support (adraya) means 
a strong fort or a good friend (Kam. VIH. 60), So that a iatru 
is of four sorts (yatavya, ucchedya, pidanlya, kar^anlya). 
Harassment is caused to him who is without mantra and a strong 
army, while one who is strong in mantra and army is to be 
rendered weak in these respects. Both a iatru or a mitra are of 
three kinds, sahaja, krtrima and prakrta. A sahaja (natural) 
friend is one' who is related through one’s parents (such as 
maternal or paternal aunt’s son); one who is resorted to for wealth 
or safety is krtrima (acquired) i. e. one who has obliged the 
vijiglsu or has been under his obligations; and the king who is 
next to the neighbour (i. e. who is separated from the vijiglsu 
by the intervention of the neighbour king) is prakrta (i. e. 
because he is a prakrti, an element in the mandala theory). 
A sahaja enemy is one who is born of the same family (such as 
a step-brother), a krtrima is one who is antagonistic or incites 
antagonists (i, e. one who has caused harm to or who has been 
harmed by the vijiglsu), while the immediate neighbour is a 
prakrta enemy. The Mit, on Yaj. 1. 345 very concisely but 
lucidly explains all these and the four kinds of &atru. The 
Visnudharmottara (It. 145. 15-16) and the Agnipurftna (233. 
21-22) say that in their opinion the prakrta is really krtrima. 
Earn. VHI. 56 also speaks of only two, sahaja and krtrima. 
Although it is possible that the vijigisu’s realm is surrounded 
by many kings, the one who is taken for discussion is the enemy 
and is to be regarded as in front {purastat) of the vijiglsu. 
Therefore in front of the vijiglsu come in order the ari (imme¬ 
diate neighbour), then the mitra (whose domain is next 
after that of the ari), then the arimitra (the friend of the 
enemy who will be immediately after the mitra of the vijiglsu 
and so will be the enemy of the mitra), then comes the mitra- 
mitra (friend of the friend of the vijiglsu) and then arimitra- 
mitra (ally of the enemy’s friend), When the ari is said 
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to be in front of the vijiglsu, the ruler of the territory 
in the opposite direction is said to be in the rear of the vijiglsu 
{paicat) and is called pQr^grWui^ (lit. one who may 
seize or attack the heels). He is really an enemy but this special 
term is applied to him and he causes trouble in the realm of the 
vijiglsu when the latter has started on an invasion or is about to 
start on one. The king who is the ruler of the country beyond 
the parsnigraha is called akranda (lit. one for whose help a cry 
is or may be raised by the vijiglsu). He would ordinarily be a 
friend being separated from the vijiglsu by the realm of the 
pSrsnigraha. The friend of the pSrsnigraha ( who would be 
immediately next after the akranda) is called pSrsnigrahasara 
and the friend of the akranda who would be beyond the pars- 
nigrahasara is called akrandasara. A rmdhyama ^ king is one 
whose realm is close to (is on the border of) that of the vijiglsu 
and that of the ari (the immediate enemy in front) and who is 
capable of helping (or favouring) both of them whether both 
are combined in alliance or not and who is capable of resisting 
either of them individually when the two are not in combina¬ 
tion. An udasim king is generally defined as one whose 
territory is beyond or outside of the sphere of the realms of the 
vijiglsu, his enemy in front and the madhyama, who is very 
strong on account of his elements of sovereignty, is capable of 
helping the above three kings whether they be in combination 
or not and who is capable of resisting any of the three when 
they are not in combination. Kulluka on Manu. Vn. 153 
differs from this explanation i. e. the udaslna is a powerful king 
whose realm may be situated in front or in the rear or even at 
a distance from that of the vijiglsu, but he is indifferent for some 
reason or other to the activities of the vijiglsu. The Mit. on Yaj. 
I. 345 observes that the udaslna also is of three kinds and the 
prakrta udaslna is the overlord of the State that is separated from 
the central state (vijiglsu) by two intervening States; the 
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madhyama (or madlmastha acc. to Nitivakyamrta p. 318) is the 
immediate neighbour of both the vijiglsu and his enemy, 
but wants to remain neutral in the conflict of the two for some 
reason. It will have been noticed that the vijiglsu, the enemy, the 
madhyama and the udaslna are independent catagories, while 
forir out of the- remaining eight others viz. mitra, mitramitra^ 
akranda, akrandasara can be grouped under vijiglsu, while the 
other four viz. arimitra, arimitramitra, parsnigrSha and parsni- 
grahasara may be grouped under ari. It is therefore that Manu 
(VII. 155-156) speaks of the four prakrtis (vijiglsu, siatru, 
madhyama and udasina) as the mula (basis) of the mandala 
theory and KSm. VIII. 20 informs us that Maya declared that a 
mandala was constituted by these four. Kam. VDI. 86 gives 
it as his own opinion that mandala is constituted by mitra, 
udaslna and ripii (enemy) only Kautilya says that the man¬ 
dala is constiUited as explained above by twelve prakrtis. Usa- 
nas was of the same opinion (Kam. VIII. 22) and Kam. (VIII. 41) 
states that there were numerous views about the number of the 
elements of the mandala, but a mandala of twelve kings is 
quite clear and well-known among all people Kara. (VIII. 
20-41) explains how by various combinations of the elements 
of the mandala with some elements of sovereignty (viz. minis¬ 
ters, rastra, durga, kosa, bala) different writers held that the 
mandala comprised 18, 26, 54, 72, 108 and other numbers of 
prakrtis. The Sarasvativilasa (pp. 37-41) shows how from 
different standpoints USanas himself argued that the mandala 
was constituted by one prakrti, two, three, 10, 21,108 and that 
other writers speak also of 4, 5, 6, 14, 18, 30, 36, 44, 60, 72 
prakrtis. All these figures are due to the inveterate habit of 
scholastic minds to run an idea to the earth and to indulge in 
divisions and sub-divisions. Even Manu (VII. 157) states that 
combining each of the twelve members of mandala with the 
five elements of sovereignty from amatya onwards we get 60 
which with the twelve*’* come to 72. It is to this that the 
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DasiakuniSracarita (VUL p. 144) refers when speaking of the 
tree of mt/a that it has 72 prakrtis as its leaves (dvisaptatipra- 
kftipatrah ... nayavanaspatih). The central idea of the man- 
dala was to keep a balance of power among a circle of 
States, some being friendly among themselves owing to 
their position and surroundings, while others would form 
an antagonistic group. Eaut. (VI. 2) also refers to this 
munber 72, out of which twelve are constituted by kings 
( rdjaprakrHs) and 60 (five sovereignty elements of each of the 
twelve) are styled ( dramjaprakrtis). The Santiparva (59. 70-71) 
also refers to a mandala of 12 kings and to the number 72. 
Vide N. N. Law’s ‘ Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp. 195-208 
for elucidation of the theory of mandala. The theory of 
mandala has this element of truth in it that on a calculation of 
probabilities the kings who are the immediate neighbours of a 
ruler are likely to be his enemies (at least potential) and the 
kings that are beyond the immediate neighbours may make 
common cause with the central State taken for discourse in order 
to crush between them a hostile intermediate State. It suggests 
that diplomacy may take the lines indicated by position and 
probabilities. The diagram below will^ illustrate the idea. 
Manu (Vn. 177 and 180) declares that (state) policy consists briefly 
in this that a king must so arrange all things or means that 
the ally, the ud9.slna and the satru cannot harm him or become 
superior to him. Medhatithi (on Manu VII. 177 ) remarks that 
.even an ally may become an enemy if his interest so requires 
(svdrthagatimiacca mitramapyarirbhavcdi ). 

Kautilya^* relates the theory of mandala to the theory of 
(already referred to onp. 171) and the six-fold policy (sadgunya). 
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Everything secures success (i.e. his and his kingdom’s happiness) 
according as the king is able to put forth each of the fiaktis to 
their utmost. The aspiring king taking into account his three 
Saktis may employ the six gunas (methods of policy). The circle 
of the twelve States gives rise to the employment of the six 
methods. Differing from Vatavyadhi (who said that there were 
only two methods, sandhi and vigraha) and for once agreeing 
with the acaryas, Kautilya accepts the position that there are six 
gunas and briefly defines them. The Sarasvatlvilasa (p. 42) 
quotes a sutra of Gautama about the six gunas, which is not 
found in the printed text. ^ Kautilya defines the six as follows’ 
means making an arrangement or agreement; vigraha 
means taking up a hostile attitude; asana means an attitude of 
indifference; jt/dna means preparing (for attacking one’s enemy); 
samiraya means taking shelter (with another powerful king); 
dvaidhtbhava means making peace with one king and adopting 
a hostile attitude to another. He then states that a king who is 
less strong than his neighbour may make an agreement with 
him, one who is rising in power may take up a hostile attitude, 
whoever thinks ‘ the hostile king cannot hurt me nor can I hurt 
him ’ may remain indifferent (or neutral) in his own State, one 
who is endowed with all advantages may march against the 
enemy, whoever is devoid of strength should seek the protection 
(of a powerful ruler), and one should resort to a two-fold attitude 
when one’s object can be accomplished by a friend. Some other 
works give more exact definitions and also define dvaidhlbhava 
somewhat differently, viz, dvaidhlbhava is dividing one’s army 
into two parts. Vide Visnudharmottara^ II, 150,3-5 and Mit. on 
Yaj. 1. 346. Some say that samsraya means seeking the protec¬ 
tion of the udaslna or madhyama king. Kautilya (book VII) 
gives the most elaborate treatment of these six gunas and so do 
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ManuVn. leOff.Kam. IX-XVl, Visnudharmottara n. 145-150, 
Agnipurana 240, ManasolUsa pp. 94-116, Eajaultiprakasa pp. 
324-413. Only a few remarks are all that considerations of space 
allow. Manu (VII. 162-168) states that each of the gunas is of 
two sorts. Earn. IX. 2-18 and Agni 240 enumerate sixteen 
kinds of sandhis and Earn, defines them. His treatment is based 
on Eaut. VH. 3. Eaut. (VII. 3) says that when a weak king is 
attacked by a powerful king who is the leader in a circle of 
States, the former should at once submit and sue for peace on 
condition of offering his army, treasury, himself and his 
territory. Then he says that sandhis made on condition of 
offering the army are of three kinds viz. atinami§a (lit. offering 
himself as the prey, which involves the condition that the king 
himself with a fixed number of troops or with the flower of his 
army would present himself when called), atmarakmva (saving 
himself, where the condition is that the commander-in-chief or 
the crown prince would present himself with an army ), adrsta- 
pumsa ( lit. in which no person is definitely prescribed, where 
the agreement is that some one on the king’s behalf or the 
king himself should march with the army to some place as 
required by the invader ). These sandhis are called daijulopanata 
(lit. in which submission is made with the army). Sandhis 
made on condition of offering the treasury ( koiopanata ) are 
parikraya (lit. price, where by offering the treasury the other 
elements of 7'ajya are kept free), upuciraha (where as much 
money is offered as can be carried on a man’s shoulder), kapidla 
(lit broken half of a pot, where an immense amount of money 
has to be paid). Sandhis called deiopuiiatu (submission with 
offer of territory) are ddis^ (where a part of the realm is ceded 
and the rest saved from the invader), ucchinna (where all the 
realm except the capital which lias been deprived of all its 
wealth is offered ), apakraya where by offering the produce of the 
land the kingdom is freed, paribhu^va where the agreement is to 
pay more than the produce of the land. Earn, adds some 
varieties and remarks (IX. 21-22) that upahmxi (offering a 
present) is the only nandlti ( of which all the rest are varieties) 
in his opinion, that only the maitra sandhi (alliance of friendship 
without the offer of land, money or anything else) does not 
come under upahSra.^®^ Earn. IX. 20 and Manasollasa (n. 11. 
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pp. 94-95) speak of four sandhis, maitra, parasparopakcira ( agree¬ 
ment to help each other), sambandhaja (by oflFer of a princess in 
marriage ) and upahdra. An interesting example of a sandhi is 
furnished by the LekhapancSsika which gives a form of treaty 
dated Monday, Full Moon of VaisSkna in samvat 1288 (1232 A. D.) 
between Yadava king Sihghana of Devagiri who is styled 
maharajadhiraja and Lavanyaprasada (Lavanaprasada) a Vaghela 
king who is styled ranaka and rmhdrmn^alesvaray whereby 
the high contracting parties agreed not to invade each other’s 
possessions, to combine and oppose anyone else who invaded one 
of them. Vide Bom. G. Vol. I part 1 p. 200 based on Bhandar- 
kar’s Report on the search for Mss. 1882-83 pp. 38-40. Kam. 
IX. 23-26 and Agnipurana 240.10-13 mention twenty kinds of 
persons with whom sandhi should not be made, Kftm. (IX. 27-41) 
states the reasons why it should be so and in IX. 42-52 seven 
persons are enumerated with whom he recommends sandhi and 
gives reasons. A king should make sandhi even with one equal 
in strength ( not only with one who is more powerful ), since 
victory in battle is doubtful (Kam. IX. 59 ). Kaut. uses a 
striking simile when he says that if one king comes in conflict 
with an equal they both will be destroyed in the same way as 
two unbaked earthen pots striking against one another. If a 
more powerful king rejects the proposal of a weaker king for 
sandhi, the latter should take up the attitude of offering his army 
or follow the course prescribed in book XII (d baliijasam ). In VIl. 
12 when dealing with agreements between kings, about under¬ 
takings to build forts or irrigational works or forests &c. Kaut. 
makes very interesting remarks about land routes being superior 
to water routes and about the route to the Deccan and the 
south being more profitable than the one leading to the Hima¬ 
layas.^ Kam. X. 15 ( = Agni 240.19 ) says that vaira (hostile 
attitude ) is of five kinds viz. that of step-brothers, that due to 
land (seizure of or encroachment on lands or houses), due to 
woman ( carrying away one’s wife or loving the same woman), 
due to words ( cutting speech) and due to wrongs. Kam. X. 2-5 
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( = Agni. 240, 20-24) enlarges upon the 16 ways in which 
vigrdha (hostility ) springs, such as seizing the kingdom, wife, 
districts, vehicles (horses, elephants) and wealth of another, 
pride, harassment of subjects &c. When a king feels that his 
own army is well-nourished and pleased, that his subjects are 
prosperous and contented and that the army and subjects of 
another are the opposite of this, then he may adopt a hostile 
attitude and when he feels sure that he will secure one of the 
three fruits of hostility (viz. land, ally and^wealth—Kam. X. 
26-28). Kaut, VII. 15 deals with the attitude and conduct of a 
conquered king who has offered to the conqueror his army 
( daif^opancda-VTtta ), while VII 16 speaks of the conduct of the 
darufopanidyi (an aspiring king who wants to make by means of 
his army another king submit to him). Yana means marching 
for invasion on the part of a vijigisu whose army and prowess are 
of the highest and whose subjects are contented on account of 
his good qualities ( Kam. XI. 1). The Matsya 240. 2 and the 
Agnipurana (228.1-2) add that when the enemy in the rear is 
overwhelmed by an akranda, then the vijigisu should start on an 
invasion or when the enemy is plunged in calamities. But 
before actually invading the enemy who is yatavya ( chosen for 
attack) an ambassador ( duta) should be sent (Kam. XIL 1) to 
see whether the enemy will submit without fighting. That is, 
there was to be no war without negotiations and an ultimatum. 
In the MahabhSrata (Udyoga 83. 5-7) it is said that Krsna 
started as an envoy from the Pandavas to the Kauravas at the end 
of iaxad ( autumn) on the Revati naksatra in the month of 
K&rtika (verse 7, Kautnude mdsi revatydm iaradante hirmgame ). 
In the Puranas and the medieval digests elaborate rules are laid 
down about the religious and propitiatory ceremonies before 
starting on an invasion. The Visnudharmottara II. 176 and 
Agnipur&na 236.1-18 require that for seven days before starting 
on an invasion the king is to engage in the worship of and make 
offerings to various gods, first to Ganapati, then to all the guardians 
of the quarters, the planets, Asvins, Visnu and Siva and the 
images in the temples of his capital. Then he is to note what 
good and bad dreams he sees on those days in his sleep and judge 
accordingly. Vide Matsya 242, Agnipur&na 229 for dreams 
portending good and evil. This prognostication of good fortune 
from dreams is very ancient. The ChSndogya Up. (V. 2.8-9) 
quotes a verse to the effect that when a man is engaged in the 
performance of solemn sacrifices for securing some object and 
sees a woman in a dream he should feel that his rite will be 
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crowned with reward. Similarly the Ait.^®® Ar. m 2. 4 men¬ 
tions the signs of approaching death, one of which is to see in 
a dream a dark person with black teeth. Both these passages 
are quoted by Sankara in his bhasya on Vedantasutra 11.1.14. 
The Visnudharmottara n, 132-144 (based on Garga), IL 164, 
Matsya 228-241, Agni 230-232 are concerned with the portents 
and omens in the heavens, in the sky and on the earth and rites 
(idntis) meant to avert the evil prognostications from them. 
The Manasollasa 11.13 pp. 97-112 and Bajanitiprakasa pp. 331- 
351 also deal with these and other astrological matters, which 
are passed over here, though some of them are very interesting 
e. g. Visnudharmottara II. 135, 1 refers to the weeping and 
dancing of images. On the 6th day from the time the rites 
begin which is the day previous to the starting of the invasion 
the king undergoes a ceremonial bath for victory called jaya^ 
bhiseka. This is described at great length in the Eajanitiprakada 
pp. 351-395 quoting extensive passages from the Lihgapurana. 
The ceremony of Jaijasndna resembles the coronation ceremony 
in many respects. The Matsyapurana 243, 15-16 and the 
Visnudharmottara II. 163. 18-31 contain the same long list 
(with very slight variations) of articles, persons and animals the 
sight of which is auspicious when the king starts on an invasion 
and Matsya (243.2-14) contains another long list of inauspicious 
sights. A few of the auspicious ones are white flowers, jars 
full of water, cows, horses, elephants, fire in flames, a courtesan, 
durva grass, gold, silver, copper, all gems, sword, umbrella, 
banner, corpse not accompanied by crying persons, fruits, the 
svastika sign. Among the inauspicious things and sights are 
dark grains, cotton, dried cowdung, fuel, jaggery, tonsured or 
naked man or man with dishevelled hair or wearing reddish 
robes, a lunatic, a candala, a pregnant woman, broken pot, chaff, 
ashes, bones. The Manasollasa IL 13 verses 811-823 (pp. 102- 
103), Nitimayukha pp. 58-59 also give long lists of inauspicious 
and auspicious sights or events. Matsya 243. 27 and Visnu¬ 
dharmottara n. 163. 32 are both careful to add that all evil 
signs are counterbalanced by the confident (or joyous) frame 
of the mind, which is the highest sign of victory.** Gaut. 
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(XL 15-17) prescribes that the king should heed the advice of 
astrologers and of those who are adepts in averting the effects 
of portents and perform the rites indicated by them such as 
grahasanti, rites on auspicious days and of svastyayana, rites of 
black magic against his enemy &c, Kaut. IX, 7 (at the end) 
says that the removal of divine calamities is brought about 
by the worship of deities and by honour to brahmanas and by 
performing rites prescribed in the Atharvaveda. Manu VII. 82 
and YSj. I. 315 state that gifts made to learned brShmapas are 
an inexhaustible treasure for the king. The Rajadharmakanda 
(p. 109) quotes the Brahmapurapa requiring the king to perform 
two Laksahomas every year and also a Kotihoma. The RSja- 
dharmakapda (p. 113 ) and RSjanltiprakasa (p. 144) quote 
Udyogaparva 33. 93-95 which set out eight indications of a 
man’s approaching fall, viz. hating brahmapas, opposing 
brahmanas, depriving them of their wealth, desire to kill or 
harm them, taking pleasure in calumniating them, not liking 
their praise, not remembering them in religious acts and get¬ 
ting angry when they make requests. 

It may be useful and interesting to see how in very ancient 
times the king was made ready for battle. The Asv. Gr. S, 
(in. 12) says: when a battle is impending (the purohita) should 
make the king put on his armour (in the following way). The 
purohita should stand to the west of the chariot (of the king) 
muttering the hymn (Rg. X. 173) ‘I have brought thee&c,’. 
He should hand over to the king his armour with Rg. VI. 75. 1 
‘ when the man with armour advances it is like the appearance 
of the cloud &c. ’. He hands over the bow with the next verse 
(Rg. VI. 75. 2 ‘ dhanvana ga). The purohita should make the 
king recite the next verse (Rg. VI. 75. 3) and should himself 
mutter the 4th verse (Rg. VI. 75. 4), He should hand over the 
quiver to the king with the 5th verse (Rg. VI, 75. 5). When 
the chariot turns in the direction intended the purohita should 
mutter the sixth verse (Rg. VI. 75. 6). He should recite over 
the horses the 7th (Rg. VI. 75.7). He makes the king recite 
the 8th (Rg. VI. 75. 8) when the latter looks at the arrows and 
makes the king recite Rg, VI. 75. 14 (‘he envelopes his arm’ 
&c.) when the latter fastens to his arm the leather (that pro¬ 
tects his arm against the bow-string). When the king is being 
taken forward in the chariot by the charioteer the purohita 
ascends the chariot near the king and makes him recite the 
hymn called Abhivarta (Rg, X 174) and the two verses (Rg. 
VHI. 101. 3-4), Then the priest looks at the king with 
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the Apratiratha hymn (Rg. X. 103 sisSno’), the Sasa 

hymn (Pg. X. 152 ‘sasa ittha') and the Sauparna hymn 
‘ pra dharayantu madhuno ghrtasya Then the king should 
traverse in order all directions in his chariot. He should 
stand in that direction in which the Sun (by day) or 
Venus (by night) shines and give fight from that direction. 
The king should pass his hand over the drum with the three 
verses (Hg. VI. 47. 29-31 ‘ fill with breath (or roar) the heaven 
and the earth’). The king should discharge arrows with Bg. VI. 
75. 16 and the purohita should mutter Bg. VI. 75.17 (‘where 
the arrows fall together &c.) when soldiers are fighting, or the 
purohita may direct or teach (the king to recite from the above 
such verses as are appropriate to his actions). ^ In the Harsa- 
carita (7th Ucchvasa first paragraph) Bana favours us with a 
realistic and graphic description of the preparations made when 
Harsa marched out from his palace on his diyiijaya. The astro¬ 
logers found out an auspicious day and lagna (sign of zodiac 

307. This hymn is found in no sawhita Sayana in his comment on 
Ait. Br. 29. 9 (where the sauparna hymn is mentioned ) gives an alternative 
explanation saying that the sauparna hymn referred to is the one declared 
in the grhyasutra viz. ' pra dhara yantu &c. i. e. he does not read 
‘pradharayantu ' as in the printed Asv. Gr. ; on Ait. Br 37. 7 (where the 
Abhivarta, Sasa, Apratiratha and Sauparna hymns are mentioned) the 
comment of Sayana as printed reads ‘ pradharayantu 
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rising on the eastern horizon) indicative of his conquest of all 
the four quarters, Harsa was bathed in water poured from silver 
and golden jars, performed worship of ^iva, offered oblations 
into fire that sent up flames turning from left to right, made 
gifts of jars full of sesame grains and of cows whose hoofs and 
horns were tipped with gold, sat on a throne on which tiger-skin 
was spread &c. 

When starting on an invasion the king was required to 
perform a rite called nirajanamdhi which consisted in waving 
lights before horses, elephants, banners, armies &c. ^ In II. 30 
Kautilya®'® prescribes that on the 9th day of Asvina lights 
should be waved before horses and at the beginning and close 
of invasions and in times of diseases. In II. 32 Kautilya speaks 
of the waving of lights before elephants thrice in the caturmasya 
(from about July to October) and at the time when two seasons 
meet. Kalidasa in the Raghuvamsa 4-25 refers*'^ to the per¬ 
formance of this ceremony when Raghu started on his digvijaya 
and states (in 17-IS) that durva grass, barley sprouts and the 
bark of the palasa tree were tequired in the Nirajanavidhi. 
Kam. IV. 66 speaks of waving lights before horses and elephants 
( nirajita-hayadvipah). The Brhatsarhhita, chap. 44 ( verses 
16-28) deals with the ceremony of waving lamps before horses, 
elephants and men. This ceremony had to be performed every 
year in the month of Asvina from the first to the 9th day of the 
bright half or on the 8th, 12th, or 15th of the bright half of Blartika 
{ acc, to the Brhatsamhita 44’2 ) by those who owned horses and 
also elephants. It is also described in the Saunaklya 11. 8, Agni- 
pur&na 268, Visnudharmottara IT. 159 (quoted at length in the 
R&janlti-prakasa pp. 434-438), Kalikapurana 88'15 ff, Nirna- 
yasindhu 11. p. 169, Yuktikalpataru p. 178. The Brhatsamhita 
describes it as follows.—In the north-east of the capital an 
ornamental arch of some holy tree was to be erected 10 cubits 
wide and 16 high. Round the necks of horses threads smeared 
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with saffron paste and marking nut, with rice grains and white 
mustard and ku^tha plants tied on them were to be sus¬ 
pended. For seven days mantras addressed to the Sun, Vanina, 
Visve-Devas, Prajapati, Indra and Visnu were to be recited over 
the horses, during those days the horses were not to be harshly 
addressed nor struck with a whip and auspicious words were to 
be addressed to them, conches were to he blown, drums beaten 
and singing indulged in before them. On the 8th day, to the 
south of the arch a shed with its face to the north and covered 
with kusa grass and barks was to be erected and in front of it 
on a vedi fire was to be lighted and various materials and plants 
such as sandal-wood were to be collected and thrown into jars 
full of water, various foods were to be offered as baliy fuel 
sticks of khadira and other holy trees were to be brought. The 
king seated on a tiger-skin and facing the east should sit near 
the fire together with an astrologer and horse doctor and should 
follow at the direction of the purohita the procedure laid down 
for Grahayajha ( sacrifice to planets ) and the raising of Indra’s 
banner. A horse and an elephant possessing the most auspici¬ 
ous signs should be bathed and honoured with new white cloth, 
sandal-wood paste, garlands and incense and should be brought 
to the foot of the arch near the shed with sweet words to the 
accompaniment of music and conch-blowing. The movements of 
the horse and elephant should be watched and prognostications 
made therefrom about victory &c. A ball of food over which 
mantras have been recited should be offered to the horse and if 
the latter smells it or eats it that is a sign of coming victory. 
Dipping an udumbara twig in the jars filled with water and 
plants the purohita should touch therewith the horse, the 
elephant, the king and his soldiers to the accompaniment of 
mantras. Then making an eflBgy of the enemy the purohita 
should pierce it with a sharp and pointed stave in the region 
of the heart with incantations from the Atharvaveda and break 
it. The purohita should pronounce over the bridle vedic 
mantras and insert it in the mouth of the horse, which the king 
should ride and proceed in the north-east together with his army, 
with drums beaten, conc^3.s blown and banners displayed. This 
is a propitiatory rite ( santi) as said by Varahamihira ( Brhat- 
sarhhita 44-2 ) and the Agnipurana 26*8 and 31 and must have 
been in vogue centuries before Kautilya flourished. 

The duty of the conqueror, after vanquishing his opponent, 
to place on the throne of the late king his son or a kinsman and 
to respect the customs and usages of the territory conquered has 
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already been set forth above (p. 71). Conquests resulted in either 
loss of territory or more generally in the offering of tribute 
of various kinds to the conqueror viz. wealth ( gold and silver), 
horses, elephants, pearls and gems, fine cloth &c. Particularly 
horses from Ksmboja, Balhika, Gandhara and other countries in 
the north and west were highly prized. Vide Sabha 51.10, 53.5, 
Udyoga 86. 6, Drona 156. 47, Sauptika 13. 2; and Sabha 27. 27. 
28. 6 for horses as tribute. In Sabha 30, 28-30 all the above 
kinds of tribute are said to have been levied from the Mleccha 
kings by Bhima 

Kautilya devotes one book (VIII) to the discussion of 
vyasami. Vyasana means ‘ what deprives a man of great good ’ 
(from the root ‘ as ’ to throw with ‘ vi ’). According to Kaut. 
vyasana may be either the absence of qualities (such as noble 
birth) or the opposite of such qualities, faults (such as hot 
temper), excessive attachment (to women &c.), harassment (by 
invasion or calamities like famines). So vyasanas may broadly 
be divided into two classes viz. calamities and faults due to 
harm (passion) and krodlia { hot temper). The view of many 
acaryas is that of the vyasanas of the king, ministers, the people 
of the realm, fort, treasury, army and ally, the vyasanas of each 
preceding one are more serious than those of each succeeding one. 
From the discussion in VIII. 1 it appears that Kautilya in this 
case agrees with the acSryas. Differing from BhardvSja 
Kaut. holds that the calamities befalling a king or his vices 
are more serious in their consequences than those of the 
ministers, since it is the king who appoints the ministers, the 
purohita, other servants and superintendents of departments and 
he can employ others in their places and since the rise or fall of 
the people depends upon him. Disagreeing with Vi^alaksa 
Kautilya holds that the vyasanas of ministers have more serious 
consequences than those of the people, as all (national) under¬ 
takings proceed from the ministers, as the security of person 
and property from internal and external enemies, adoption of 
remedies to resist calamities, recruiting of army, collection of 
taxes are all in their hands. Differing from the school of 
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Parasara, Kautilya is of opinion that the vyasana of the people 
has graver consequences than that of the fort (or capita]), for 
forts, treasury and army, all irrigation and agricultural work, 
stability, bravery and abundance (of things) spring from the 
people. Against Pisuna, Kautilya states that the calamities 
befalling the fort (or capital) give rise to graver consequences 
than those of the army for the reason that it is in the fort that 
the treasury and army are kept safe. Kaut. (VIII. 2) holds 
that internal troubles are more serious than external ones and 
troubles due to ministers are the most serious of all internal 
troubles, Kaut. prefers an ignorant ruler (who has not studied 
sastras) to a king who is bent on swerving from the dictates of 
sastras which he knows; he prefers a king suffering from illness 
to a new king ( a conqueror ), a weak but a high-born king to a 
strong but low-born one. In VIII. 3 he enumerates the several 
faults and vices which have already been stated above ( p. 54 )• 
After remarking that ignorance and lack of training are the causes 
of vices or faults, Kaut. discourses on the relative seriousness 
of the several faults or vices and holds that gambling is worse 
than hunting, that sexual passion is worse than gambling, that 
drinking is worse than sexual vice and that gambling is the 
special cause of dissension among sanghas (corporate assemblies) 
and among families of nobles that have the characteristics of 
sanghas. In VIII. 4 he states that among divine visitations like 
fire, flood, epidemics and famine, floods are more devastating than 
fire, diseases and epidemics are less destructive than famine, 
that the loss of outstanding men is more serious than that of 
common men even in large numbers, since there can hardly be one 
eminent man among a thousand ordinary or inferior men. He 
holds that the trouble caused by the Crown Prince is a lesser evil 
than that caused by a favourite queen. In VIII. 5 Kautilya holds 
a discussion on the troubles arising from the army and allies. 
He first enumerates thirty-three matters that may cause trouble 
with the army, such as not giving due respect to it, or showing 
contempt to it, not dispensing the pay at the proper time, not 
preventing diseases from attacking it, having soldiers who are 
very fond of their wives. He then takes pairs of troubles out of 
these and states which is the lesser evil of the two. Then he 
deals with causes that lead to the loss or defection of allies. 
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in the Rajadharmakanda, the RajanltiprakaSa and other 
works the king is advised to celebrate several rites and festivals* 
which may be briefly referred to here. They were meant as 
propitiatory rites to avert national calamities and also to keep 
the populace in good humour and to afford enjoyment to people. 
The Rajadharmakanda (pp. 115-117) and the Rajanltiprakasa 
(pp. 416-419) quote about 35 verses from the BrahmapurSna 
to the effect that the king is to celebrate in one or more of the 
six months from Vaisakha festivals ( devayStra) in honour of 
various deities such as Brahma, the gods, the Ganges, Vinayaka, 
Nagas, Skanda, the Adityas, Indra and Rudra, the Matrs (Durga 
and others), the Earth, Visvakarman, Visnu, Kamadeva, Siva, 
the Moon respectively on the tithis from the 1st to the 15th. 
The same two works quote a passage of 18 verses from the 
Skandapurana about the festival of moonlight and also the rite 
of raising the banner of Indra and the latter quotes (pp. 425-433) 
a long passage from the Visnudharmottarapurana also. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. n pp. 825-26 for description of the festival of Indra’s 
banner. They describe the worship of Devi on the 8th and 9th 
days of Asvina (from the Devipurana) when animals were 
sacrificed, the gifts of cows on the Amavasya of KSrtika, the rite 
called Vasordhara (stream of wealth). The details of all these 
are passed over here for want of space. 



CHAPTER t 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY OF RAJADHARMA 
AND THE ENDS OF THE STATE 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to present 
a picture of the theory and practice of Government and state¬ 
craft as delineated by ancient and medieval Indian writers on 
dharmaSastra and arthasastra. One feature that would strike 
any reader is the religious colouring with which all theories and 
ideals are suffused. Another is that the ideal set before rulers 
and their officers is a highly moral one. Several faults have 
been found in the theory and practice inculcated by the writers. 
Except for some centuries before and after the Christian era, 
monarchy has been the only form of government known in India 
and monarchy alone is generally envisaged by Indian writers. 
The result has been that the king came in practice to be almost 
synonymous with government and the State, though a very 
lofty sense of his duties and responsibilities was impressed on 
the king. Another defect lies in the almost total absence of 
discussion on the form and working of oligarchical or republican 
States. Besides, once the main outlines of the theory of the State 
were established by the first writers on polity, for about two 
thousand years succeeding generations of authors were content 
to follow in the old grooves and hardly ever made any fresh 
approach to the problems of government or started any rival 
conceptions or theories. Ancient authors were content to induce 
the kings and the people to support as far as possible the status quo^ 
They thus provided for a more or less static society and did not 
encourage any dynamic thoughts or movements. There was no 
strong or assertive middle class nor was there any organized 
Church. Though the brahmanas were a sacred class, they were 
not organized as a body and had to depend only on exhortations 
and texts to exert influence on the monarchs. It may no doubt 
be pointed out that similar conditions prevailed almost all the 
world over. Small States, constant wars and invasions were the 
commonest phenomena in Europe till the 15th or 16th century 
and no reproach should be levelled at the Indian writers 
alone. It cannot, however, be gainsaid that even after experi¬ 
encing the constant plundering expeditions and religious 
persecutions of Scythian, Hun atfd Moslem invaders from the 
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Ist to the 11th and the following centuries the able thinkers, 
warriors and statesmen of India did not enlarge their limited 
horizon and find means to consolidate and weld together into a 
united block the numerous small States that were scattered all 
over India. They could have put forward a common idea and ideal 
before all the provinces and peoples of India viz. meeting the 
onslaught of plundering and fanatical invaders, which, if pro¬ 
perly handled, would have acted as a unifying force. It was to 
some extent only in Vijayanagara and Maharastra that in 
medieval times means were adopted to weaken the power of the 
invader, to present a solid front and establish powerful Hindu 
kingdoms. The old writers spun the same old webs of theories 
that had been there for centuries, they did not formulate new 
theories nor did they take steps to infuse into the common 
people a sense of solidarity and unity as Indians and did not 
inculcate deep and abiding sentiments of patriotism similar to 
those we find in Western countries for the last two or three 
hundred years. In spite of such drawbacks it will have to be 
conceded that ancient Indian writers made substantial and 
independent contributions to the theory and practice of 
Government and that their handiwork can stand comparison 
with the ancient and medieval thought of most countries of 
the world. 


■ It may be asked: What in these days is the use of the 
study of the theory and practice of Government in ancient India ? 
It may be argued that the world is now hoping, as promised by 
the great leaders of the United Nations, to enjoy several free¬ 
doms, that great expectations are created in the minds of 
millions of down-trodden peoples, and that all peoples including 
Indians will be faced in the near future with democracy and 
great problems of reconstruction and that knowledge of the past 
cannot throw much light on the pressing needs of the present 
or the serious questions that will confront all in the latter half of 
the 20th century. It may be conceded that the situation in which 
we find ourselves now and in which we shall be placed in the 
near future is unique and much light cannot be thrown by a 
study of the past on the solution of the problems that will have 
to be tackled by us. But that study has certain useful purposes 
to serve. Millions of people in India as well as in the world 
are hardly better than hewers of wood and drawers of water in 
their own countries. They intensely desire to be masters in their 
own countries and of their own destinies. The iron has entered 
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deep in their souls that for countries as well as individuals 
freedom of action spells happiness and dependence on the will 
of others is misery (as Manu laconically puts in IV, 160 
that men who have no independence are hardly human beings 
(as the Markandeya 135"29 says The study of the past will 
give us hope and convey the assurance that we have in the past 
conducted governments and administrations of vast empires, 
that we evolved theories and practices which were not inferior 
to those of some of the most advanced nations of the world, 
that, allowed opportunities and scope, we may rise equal 
to what the circumstances may demand of us. On the other 
hand, such a study will stimulate thought, focus our attention 
on our mistakes and short-comings, make us be careful to 
avoid pitfalls and give us indications of the directions in 
which we must make a new orientation in our ideals and 
practices. 

At the end of this section on Rajadharma, a question may 
be asked; what were the ends or purposes that the State in 
ancient India placed before itself or the dharmasastra and 
arthasastra writers said the State should place before itself ? 
The end of the State has been differently stated by different 
philosophers and theorists of the West from ancient times to 
the present day. To take only a few examples. To Plato and 
Aristotle*'® the end of the State was good life for the citizens. 
But it is not very easy to say what is meant by the good life. 
Bluntschli in ‘ Theory of the State ’ (Oxford, 1885) Book V 
Chap. IV p. 300 formulates the proper and direct end of the 
State to be ‘the development of the national capacities, the 
perfection of the national life and finally its completion ’, 
provided, of course, that the process of moral and political 
development shall not be opposed to the destiny of humanity. 
This definition is not easy to grasp. There is no agreement as 
to what is the destiny of humanity and the concepts of nation 
and national life are hardly older than a few centuries even 
in, Europe. For ‘ nation ’ one may substitute the word ‘ country ’ 
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or ‘ kingdom Then it may be of some application to India. It 
is impossible to define the end of the State in a single word or 
in a few words. This question about the end of the State has 
been partly answered already when speaking of the ideals of 
kingship. At the risk of some repetition a reply to the above 
question may be given in the following words. The authors 
on Dharmasastra had a very low estimate of human nature, 
they believed that ordinarily men were depraved, that it was 
difficult to find a man pure by nature and that men were kept 
in the straight path by the fear of punishment ( Manu VII. 32 = 
Santi***® 15. 34). Yaj. I. 361 requires the king to punish and 
bring to the proper path castes and guilds when they swerve 
from their dharma. Earn. (II. 40 and 43-43) says the same 
thing and adds that in the absence of danda the world will 
revert to the state of matsya-nySya (the strong devouring the 
weak). Sukra I. 23 says the same thing. The ancient writers 
did not rely on the natural moral impulses of man and on his 
will to do the right thing. The same ideas are expressed by 
some Western writers on law and politics. ‘ A herd of wolves 
is quieter and more at one than so many men, unless they all 
had one reason in them or have one power over them ’ says 
Jeremy Taylor. Salmond (Jurisprudence p. 65 ) states ‘man is 
by nature a fighting animal and force is the ultima ratio not of 
kings alone but of all mankind ’. We must distinguish between 
immediate or proximate ends and the ultimate end. The 
ultimate end or goal of most of our philosophy was moksa 
(release or liberation from the ever-recurring cycle of births 
and deaths and from the miseries and suffering of life). The 
same was the ultimate goal of rSjadharma. But the proximate 
goal of the State in India was to create such conditions and 
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environments as would enable all men to live in peace and 
happiness, to pursue their avocations, to follow their own 
customs and usages and their ‘ svadharma ’, to enjoy without 
interference the fruits of their labour and the property acquired 
by them. The king was the divinely provided instrument to 
create the conditions of peace, order and happiness. If the 
king impartially exercises the power of dar^4a over all, whether 
hie own son or enemy, in proportion to their guilt, he secures 
this world and the next for himself and the people; the king’s 
scrupulous performance of his own duties leads him and his 
people to heaven. The task of the State (or the king who represent¬ 
ed the State) was to repress by the threat and use of force any 
violation of the rights of personal freedom and property, 
to enforce the practice of people’s own traditional customs 
and usages and to take serious care of virtues and dharma. 
These were the sentiments of Kautilya himself (HI. 1. j.®** 
At the very threshold of his work he remarks ‘ therefore the 
king should not allow people to swerve from or fail in their 
duties (dharma); for whoever holds fast by his dharma, 
observes the rules laid down for aryas and those of castes and 
asramas (the stages of life) will be happy in this world and 
the next. The members of society consisting of four castes and 
having four asramas when guarded by the king with danda 
will abide by their respective paths, being devoted adherents of 
their respective duties and avocations ’. 

Both Kam. I. 13 and Sukra I. 67 state that a king 
following the path of righteousness confers upon himself and 
his subjects the group of three viz. the three puru§arthas of 
dharma, artha and kama; if he acts otherwise he certainly ruins 
(himself and the people). The same doctrine is inculcated by 
other works, such as Santi 85. 2, Markandeya 27. 29-30. * 
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Therefore what the king was to do was to see that the dharmas 
of varm and airarm were observed by the people and if they 
swerved from them to bring them back by punishments- 
Sukra IV. 4. 39 says that each caste was to observe the rules of 
the caste handed down from generation to generation and that if 
its members behaved otherwise they were liable to be punished by 
the king. The principal works emphasize that each individual 
in the State should fulfil his own duties (svadharma) as belong¬ 
ing to a particular class (varna) or a particular stage of life 
(asrama) or his own duties due to the position he occupies and 
those known as sSmanya dharma such as ahkrma, truthfulness 
&o. (for which see H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 10-11) and that the 
purpose of the State was to enable him to do so and to prevent 
others from interfering with him. All this laid undue 
emphasis on the preservation of the status quo, on current 
beliefs and practices as the ideal. The writers do not emphasize 
that each individual must actively pursue the good of the 
society as a whole. As the final goal was moksa, undue emphasis 
was laid on other-worldiness, on individual attainment and on 
detachment and running away from ordinary worldly affairs. 
The goal of the State was deemed to be to enable men to attain 
the four purusarthas, particularly the first three (as the last viz. 
mok§a depended only upon individual philosophical insight and 
mystical experience and was attainable only by a microscopic 
number). Even the Birhaspatya-sutra* '* (II. 43) says that the fruit 
of polity was the attainment of dharma, artha and kama. Soma- 
deva begins his Nitivakyamrta in a characteristic way when he 
performs obeisance to rajya {the State) that yields the three 
fruits of dharma, artha and kama.^ Kam.*** IV. 77 winds up 
his discussion of the seven elements of rajya with the declara¬ 
tion that the entire State depends for its highest stability on 
wealth and the army and that the State when handled by a 
sagacious minister results in securing the three goals. Kautilya^^ 
(in I. 7 ) first advises people not to eschew pleasures altogether. 
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but to enjoy pleasures in such a way as not to conflict with the 
requirements of dharma and artha, and adds that a man may 
enjoy in an equal degree the three g.,als of life that are dependent 
on each other, since any one of the three if pursued to excess 
harms not only the other two but also itself. The Dharma- 
fiSstra authors held that Dharma was the supreme power in the 
State and was above the king, who was only the instrument to 
realize the goal of dharma. To these authors the State was not 
an end in itself but only a means to an end. Kautilya, true to 
his position as a writer on artha^astra, finally states his opinion 
that artha is the chief among the three goals, as the other two 
depend upon wealth for their realization. With this statement 
of Eautilya, one of the most renowned figures of Indian anti¬ 
quity, thi'^ section on rajadharma may be appropriately brought 
to a close. 



V^AVAHXEA 

(law and administration of JUSTICE) 

CHAPTER XI 

That to administer justice impartially and to punish the 
guilty were among the prime functions of the sovereign has been 
stated above (p. 57). The king was deemed to be the fountain (i.e. 
the distributor) of justice. Kautilya^^ (1.19) prescribes that the 
king was to look into the disputes of citizens and country people 
in the 2nd part of the day ( divided into eight parts). Manu 
(VUL1-3) states that the king desirous of looking into the 
disputes of people should enter the sabha (the hall of justice) 
accompanied by br&hmanas, ministers and should there decide 
every day the causes of litigants. Sukra IV. 5'45 is the same 
as Manu Vin. 1, Vas. 16-2, Sahkha-Likhita, Yaj. I. 327 and H. 1, 
VisnuDh. S. m. 72, Nar. (I. 2), Sukra IV. 5-5, Manasollasa H. 
20, verse 1243 state that the administration of justice was the 
personal concern of the king. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 1 says that 
protecting the subjects is the highest duty of a king and that that 
duty cannot be discharged without eradicating and punishing 
the wicked, which latter requires that the king should administer 
justice (vyavaharadarSana). Medhatithi on Manu VUL 1 also 
says that protection consists in the removal of troubles, secular 
and spiritual (adrsta). Manu Vin. 12 and 14 ( *= Nar. HI. 8-9 
p. 42) personifies the administration of justice as Dharma 
incarnate by representing that when justice is administered the 
dart of adharma or falsehood by which dharma is pierced is 
taken out from the body of Dharma. Yaj. (L 359-360 ) declares 
that the impartial administration of justice yields the same 
rewards as solemn vedic sacrifices do. In this way administra¬ 
tion of justice was held to be a very sacred duty. Manu Vm. 
128 ( = Vrddha-Harlta VII. 194) declares that a king who 
punishes those that do not deserve to be punished and who does 
not punish those that deserve punishment incurs great obloquy 
and goes to hell. Vas. (19-40-43) prescribes one day’s fast for 
the king and three days* fast for the purohita when the king 
lets off those that deserve punishment and three days’ fast for 
the king and the krcchra penance for the purohita when the king 
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punishes the innocent. The Mah&bh&rata^ (Anusasana 6<38 
and chap. 70) andKam&yana say that if a king intent on pleasures 
does not show himself to litigants who approach him for deci¬ 
sion, he would suffer like king Nrga. The l^kranltisara (IV. 5-8) 
also says the same thing. In the BamSyana (VII. 53-54) king 
Nrga is said to have been cursed to become a chameleon for a 
long period by two brShmanas who had a dispute about the 
ownership of a cow and could not see the king for many days. 
Megasthenes (Frag. XXVEL pp. 70-71) says ‘ the king remains 
the whole day in court without allowing the business to be 
interrupted.’ Kaut.*** (1.19) gives the advice that, when in 
court, the king should not cause petitioners or litigants to wait 
long at the door, for when a king makes himself inaccessible, 
those who are near him create confusion about what should or 
should not be done, whereby the king engenders disaffection 
among his subjects and makes himself a prey to his foes. The 
king’s court ^ of justice was called dharmasthana (Sahkha- 
Likhita), dharmdsana (Nsrada I. 34, Manu VIII. 23, Sukra 
IV. 5*46 ) or dfuirmadhikararta ( Katyayana and Sukra IV. 544 )• 
‘ The place where the decision of the truth of the plaint (lit. 
the cause or root of dispute) is carried on by a consideration of 
the rules of the sacred law is called the dharmQdhikarava (the 
Hall of Justice)’—says Katyayana. Kalidasa (Sakuntala V) and 
Bhavabhuti ( Uttararamcarita L) employ the word dharmasana* 

The authors of sm^is believed that there was a golden age 
or era of perfect virtue in the dim past, when men were bent 
only on right conduct, that later ages saw the advent of sinful 
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promptings, tUat therefore regulation of life by the learned and 
the king came into vogue (compare Gaut. vill. 1). Manu L 
81-82 (= i^ntiparva 231. 23-24) state that in the £rta age 
dbarmfl prevailed in its perfection, there was no advent of 
adharma among men then and that in each of the three succeed¬ 
ing yugaa dharma declined progressively by the introduction of 
theft, falsehood and deceit. The Santiparva (59.13 ff) narrates 
that in the Krta age there was no king and no punishment, that 
gradually kama (lust) and raga (passion) began to wield 
sway and dharma dwindled away. This belief in an ideal or 
perfect past was universal and was probably depicted in order 
to induce men to rise higher and higher in goodness and virtue 
and to make them submit easily to the discipline of government 
and the priestly requirements. This ideal description of the 
past is often found associated with the picture of anarchy that 
reigned in the dim past which was retrieved from horrors by 
the creation of the kingly ofiSce (vide pp. 30-34 above). These 
diametrically opposite views of the past contained in the same 
.works (such as Manu and the MahSbhErata) probably owe their 
origin to the desire of the writers to make the common people 
submit to the absolute rule of kings. Almost all works even from 
the llgveda (X. 10.10) downwards believe in the progressive 
deterioration of religion and morals. A state of anarchy is 
visualised in a few works only for the purpose of glorifying the 
great usefulness of the institution of kingship. Nsr. 1.1 states^ 
‘ when people were solely bent on dharma and were truthful, 
there existed neither administration of law and justice nor 
hatred nor jealousy. When dharma declined (or disappeared) 
among men, administration of law and justice came to be 
introduced and the king was declared to be the decider of 
disputes and the chastiser (of the guilty) ’. Br. also (S. B. E. 33 
p. 277) says ‘ In bygone ages men were pre-eminently virtuous 
and free from cruel tendencies; now that men are overwhelmed 
by greed and hatred, judicial procedure has to be declared ’. 

The idea of Dharma took the place of the vc.y ancient 
conception of f/a. In the Bgveda ^ denotes the supreme 
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transcendental law or the cosmic order by which the universe 
and even the gods are governed and which is intimately con¬ 
nected with sacrifice. Vide Ilg. I, 68. 2, I. 105. 12, I. 136. 2, 
I. 142. 7, 1.164.11, n. 28. 4, IV. 23. 8-10 (in which the word rta 
occurs ten times), X. 190.1. On the relation of rta and law 
Berolzheimer in his ‘The world’s legal philosophies ’ (translated 
by Jastrow, New York, 1929) says: “ closely connected with the 
religious and philosophical views of the Aryans are certain 
fundamental positions in regard to the philosophy of law which 
in turn became the antecedents of later legal and ethical 
developments among the Greeks and Romans. Foremost among 
these philosophical conceptions is ‘ rita ’, which is at once the 
organized principle of the universe and the divine ordering of 
earthly life; as the former it regulates the appearance of the 
sun and the moon, of day and night and embodies the un¬ 
changeable principle that pervades the succession of phenomena; 
as the latter it is affiliated with purpose and human benefit 
and is exemplified in the flow of the rivers which fertilize the 
fields; in the cattle useful to men; in the institutions of 
marriage, of the monarchical state, of the patriarchal home; 
and in man’s sense of responsibility for his sins. The derivative 
conceptions of ‘ vrata ’, ‘ dharma ’, ‘ dhama ’, ‘ svadha ’ represent 
special aspects of ‘rita’; thus ‘ vrata ’ refers to any specialized 
embodied ‘rita’; while ‘dharma’ refers specifically to the 
moral function of rewarding good and punishing evil ” 
(pp. 37-38). Vide Prof, V. M. Apte’s paper or ‘ Rta ’ in the 
Rgveda (pp, 55-60 of the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of 
the B. O. R. Institute) in which he tries to prove that rta means 
primarily ‘ the belt of the Zodiac ’. 

The word vyavahura is used in several senses in the sulras and 
smrUs. One meaning of vyavahara is ‘ transaction or dealing ’ 
as in Udyogaparva 37. 30 quoted above (on p. 207 ) or in Ap. Dh. 
S. n, 7'16-17, 1. 6-20.11 and 16. It also means ‘ a dispute, a law¬ 
suit’ in Santi 69-28, Manu VIU. 1., Vas. 161, Yaj. H. 1., Visnu 
Dh. S. in. 72, Nar. I. 1 and 2, ^kra IV. 5-5. A third sense is 
. ‘ legal capacity to enter into transactions ’ (as in Gaut. X. 48, 
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Vas. 16'8, Sankha-Likhita ( rak^d rdjd baldndm dhamnyaprSpiar 
vyavaharntfam &a quoted in V. R. p, 599 ). A fourth but a rare 
sense is ‘ the means of deciding a matter ’ (as in Gaut. XI. 19 
‘tasya vyavaMro vedo dharmasastranyahgani &c.). In this 
chapter the word vyavahara is taken to mean ‘ law-suit or 
dispute in a court ’ and * legal procedure This sense is very 
ancient. In the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict No. 1 of A^oka 
(Corpus 1.1, vol. I. p. 123) we have the word ‘ viyohalasamata ’ 

(vyavaharasamata) and the word ‘ vyavaharavidhi ’ occurs in 
Kharavela’s Hathigumpha Inscription (E. I. vol. XX. p. 79). 
A ‘ voharika-mahamatta ’ (vyavaharika-mahamatra, minister of 
justice) occurs in the Mahavagga, I. 40. 3 and Chullavagga VI. 
4-9). In the medieval digests, both law and procedure are 
sometimes dealt with in one book as in the Vyavahara-nirnaya 
of Varadaraja and the Vyavahara-mayukha; sometimes the titles 
of law are treated of in one work and judicial procedure in another. 
For example, Oandesvara composed the Vivadaratnakara (on titles 
of law) and Vyavahararatnakara (on judicial procedure). The 
word vyavahara is restricted in some works to judicial procedure 
alone (as in the Vyavaharamatrka of Jlmutavahana and the 
Vyavahlratattva of Raghunandana). The word vivdda which 
means ‘ dispute ’ is often used as a synonym for vyavahara in 
the sense of law-suit or legal procedure or both. In Ap. Dh. 
S. H ll*29-5 and in Nar. X 5 livdda means ‘ law-suit ’. In the 
Vivadacandra of Misarumisra and the Vivadatandava of 
Eamalakara both law and judicial procedure are treated of. 
Yaj. (n. 8 and 305) appears to distinguish between viiMda 
(law-suit) and vyavahara (judicial procedure). 

The word ‘ vyavahara' is defined by several smrtis and com¬ 
mentators. Katyayana gives two definitions, one based on 
etymology and referring principally to procedure and the other 
giving the conventional sense having in view a dispute. “ The 
(upasarga) vi is employed in the sense of ‘ various ’, ‘ ava' in the 
sense of ‘doubt’, ' hdra' means ‘ removingis so 
called because of its removing various doubts ” (quoted by V. M. 
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p. 283, Par. M, m p. 7 and Kulluka on Manu Vm 1 This 
definition places the administration of justice on a high plane- 
The purpose of all branches of Indian philosophy is the quest 
of Truth or Reality. The purpose of legal procedure is, according 
to Kat., the same viz. to find out the truth when there is a 
dispute. But there are some points of difference. The philosopher 
may take his own time in his search for truth; but justice has 
to be done as quickly as possible. Further, legal procedure has 
its own method and limitations in finding out the truth, that is, 
it depends on oral and documentary evidence, while a philoso¬ 
pher’s quest of truth may be purely intellectual and subjective. 
Another definition is: ‘ When the ramifications of right conduct, 
that are together called dharma and that can be established 
with efforts (of various kinds such as truthful speech &c.), 
have been violated, the dispute (in a court between parties) 
which springs from what is sought to be proved (such as a debt), 
is said to be vyavahara ’. Harlta gives an easier definition: ‘ that 
is declared to be vyamMra where the attainment of one’s wealth 
(taken away by another) and the avoidance of the dharmas of 
others (such as those of heretics) are secured with (the help of) 
the means of proof ’ (quoted by the Sm. C. II. p. 1). The Mit. 
(on Yaj. II. 1) defines vyavahara as ‘ averment (about a matter) 
as related to oneself in opposition to another ’. Sukra IV. 5. 4 
gives another definition. The Vyavaharamayukha gives a much 
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raore elaborate definition (vide text p. 1 and notes pp. 3-4 of 
my ed.). 

A vyavaltarapada^^ means * the topic or subject matter of 
litigation or dispute It is the same thing as ‘ vivSdapada ’ 
which word occurs also in Kaut. (III.'Id p. 191 and IV. 7 p. 218) 
and in Nar. (dattapradanika 1, abhyupetyasusrusa 1). Maim 
Vin. 8 shows that * poda ’ means ‘ sthana Yaj. 11. 5 defines it 
as' If a person, who is set at naught by others in a manner 
that is opposed to the rules of smrti and to good usage or 
conventions, informs the king (or his judge), that is a 
vyavahSrapada'. From very ancient times eighteen vyava- 
harapadas have been enumerated. The underlying idea is that 
most of the disputes between men can be classified under 18 
heads. Even Manu (Vm. 8) was conscious of the fact that the 
enumeration of 18 vyavaharapadas was a matter of a convenient 
arrangement and that the number 18 did not embrace all 
disputes whatever but only the largest number of disputes and 
the most important among them. Medhatithi and Kulluka 
make this position quite clear. ^ 

There is some difference about the number and tlomen* 
clature of the vyavaharapadas among Manu and other writers 
of smrtis. The following table will give some idea of the 
divergence as to nomenclature and the sequence in which they 
are treated of. All do not mention them in the same order as in 
Manu vm 4-7, For example, the order in Yaj. isrnadana, 
upanidhi, dayavibhaga, sima-vivada, svamipalavivada, asvami* 
vikraya &c. Yaj. does not enumerate all of them in one place 
as Manu and Narada do. 
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It will be noticed that Yaj. omits the duties of husband and 
wife from the 18 topics of vyavahSra as he had already dealt 
with them in his section on acSra, adds abhyupetySiusrusa and 
prakirvaka (miscellaneous wrongs) and splits krayavikrayanu- 
saya into two and thus gives 20 topics. Narada {1.16-19) has 
the same 15 topics as those of Manu (in some cases under 
slightly different names), omits svamipalavivada, steya and 
strisahgrahana, adds abhyupetyasufirusa and another topic viz. 
praklrnaka and splits krayavikrayanuSaya into two, viz. kritanu- 
iaya anA ukriyasampradam. He includes sicya under sSitea (sahasa 
verse 21) and also in what is an appendix. Brhaspati as quoted 
in the Smrti-candrika (vyavahara p. 9) names the 18 vyava- 
harapadas and adds praklrnaka. Eautilya also adds prakirnaka 
and omits ‘ steya ’ under his dharmasthlya section, though he 
deals with theft elsewhere ( as in IV. 8 and 11). It is not to be 
supposed that the 18 topics were first started by the Manusmrti. 
Gaut. Xn. 1 mentions vakpSrusya and dari^aparusya, treats of 
some of the topics without specifying the technical names e. g. 
he refers to the subjects of sangrahana (in Xn. 2-3), of theft 
(xn. 12-13), of svSmipalavivada (in XII. 16 ff), of rnSdana 
(in xn. 26-33), of nidhi (in XH. 39), of dayavibhaga (in XXVm). 
Similarly the Ap. Dh. S. speaks in scattered places of some of 
the topics of vyavahSra such as murder (i. e. sahasa ) in I. 9. 24, 
of adultery in I. 9. 25.1-2 and 1.10. 28. 15-20, H. 10. 26. 18 ff, 
theft in I. 9. 25. 4-11, dayavibhaga in H. 6. 14, vakparusya in 
n. 10. 27. 14. Vas. also mentions the word dayavibhaga (in 
XVIL 40) and sets out rules about it and about means of proof 
(XVI. 13-15), about ry.adam (XVI. 31), about the twelve kinds 
of sons (XVIL 12-39 ). The Baud. Dh. S. (II. 2. 8) employs 
the word dayavibhaga and gives several rules on that subject. 
Thus some at least out of the eighteen vyavaharapadas (such as 
vakparusya, dandaparusya, dayabhaga, steya) were distinctly 
recognized centuries before the present Manusmrti was composed. 
Somesvara in Manasollasa (II. 20. verses 1265-1273) enumerates 22 
vyavaharapadas, by splitting dattasyanapakarma into two as 
datta and dcdfapaharaka, adds svaraibhrtyavivada after svami¬ 
palavivada, counts krayavikrayanusaya as two and dyuta- 
samahvaya as two distinct topics. 

The definition of vyavaharapada in Yaj. II. 5 (= Sukra IV, 
5, 68) viz. ‘ if a person informs or complains to the king ’ 
(clvedayaii ced rajfte) conveys that vyavah^apada means and 
includes only those disputes that are staled or brought before 
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the Court at the instance of the parties. Manu VIII. 43 pres¬ 
cribes that neither the king nor his officers should start a 
dispute (i. e. a legal proceeding), nor should he sit silent upon 
(hush up) a matter which has been brought before him by 
another (i. e. by a party). Gaut. XTIT. 27 lays down that a 
party should humbly approach a judge with his complaint. 
Katyayana (27)states: ‘The king^ should not, through influence 
or through greed of money, take upon himself the disputes of 
men, when they do not themselves want to contend (in a court)’. 
Msnasollasa IL 20 verse 1274 and Sukra IV. 5. 69 say the same. 
There must have always been several matters, of which nobody 
might complain and which the king might have to look into 
suo motu. Manu after dealing with the 18 vyavaharapadas (in 
VIII. 1 to IX. 251) requires the king (in IX. 252-253) to make 
efforts to destroy kantakas (thorns, harmful persons) and 
dilates upon many aspects of his activities in this respect. 
Narada relegates all matters in which the king took action 
suo motu to a separate topic, prakirnaka, about which he says 
‘ under prakirnaka are comprised lawsuits depending on the 
king (i. e. on the king’s own action) such as transgressions of 
the king’s commandments and obedience to his injunctions, 
grants of towns, dissensions among the constituent elements (such 
as ministers) of the State, the duties and breaches there of among 
heretics, followers of the veda, corporations (of merchants) and 
groups, dispute between father and son, neglect of prescribed 
penances, abstraction of gifts made to worthy persons, the 
wrath of hermits, sinful confusion of castes and the rules 
regarding their maintenance and (in short) whatever (matter) 
has been omitted in the preceding (vyavaharapadas)—these are 
treated under prakirnaka’,^* Brhaspati defines prakirnaka in 


330. (crart g s*t: I m «iTiormi5%n%' 

*rT^ « flSTWnrsf q. by on wg VIII. 43, wr. wi. p. 285 (which reads sr 

<it»wi§»intsu»c); w fTtra: 

gq:»Hnwis’RT ii. 20.1274. 
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the same way as Nsrada. Kautilya deals with the vyavahSra- 
padas in his Dhannasthlya (HI) section and in the Eantaka- 
dodhana section (IV) speaks of matters that are similarly dealt 
with by ofidcers called prade^trs (who correspond to coroners 
and police magistrates of modern times), while matters falling 
under the dharmasthlya section (viz, the vyavaharapadas) were 
disposed off by judges ( called dharmasthas). Eantaka means 
in Kautilya as in Manu IX. 252 ‘ harmful persons The chief 
matters that fell within the purview of the kantaka^odhana 
(removal or punishment of harmful persons) officers or courts 
were: Artisans like blacksmiths and carpenters were generally 
to work in guilds and receive from people materials for working 
them up; if they caused unreasonable delay in handing back 
finished articles, they were to receive one*fourth less than the 
proper wages and were to be fined twice the amount of wages; 
similar provisions are made for loss of wages and fines for 
weavers who do not increase the weight of cloth (cotton, linen, 
silk or woollen) woven up to the usual standard: washermen 
were to wash clothes on wooden planks or smooth stones, but 
if they washed them elsewhere, they were to pay compensation 
for loss caused and a fine of 6 panas ; they were to be fined 
twelve panas for the sale, pledge or hiring out of other’s 
clothes; they were also to be fined for keeping clothes with 
them beyond the time ordinarily required; for washing the 
best garments, garments of middling quality and inferior 
garments the wages were respectively one paua, i and i ; trust¬ 
worthy persons and experts were to decide disputes about colour 
and wages; similar rules apply to tailors; goldsmiths, who 


(Continued from the last page ) 

In an interesting paper contributed to the Sir Denison' Ross volume 6( 
papers pp. 234-240 Dr. V. Raghavan describes a work called ' Vaisyavam^* 
sudhakara' composed by Kolicala Mallinatha, the renowned commentator 
of the five classical Sanskrit Kavyas. This work is the report or decision 
given by a commission presided over by MalllnStba appointed to settle a 
dispute (which in these days might be called a caste question not cognisable 
by civil courts) that arose in the times of Devaraya II. of Vidyanagara 
(1422-1466 A. D.). Vais'yas were given a license to trade in the 24 cities 
and 108 shrines of the realm; certain subcastes like the Komatis claimed to 
be vai^as and this privilege also. Mallinatha decides after a searching 
examination of authorities that the words vai^a, vanik, nagara, uruja, trtlya- 
jatiya are synonyms, that Komatis, who were styled vijatis by their 
rivals, were vais'yas and entitled to all the privileges of vais'yas. This 
decision would come uftder either ... or . 
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without informing (government officers) purchased from un¬ 
clean hands (i. e. from menial servants or slaves) without 
changing the form of the article or after changing the form, 
or purchased from a thief were to be fined respectively 12, 24 
or 48 panas; for stealing one (gold) mSsaka (one-sixteenth of 
a suvarna) from off a suvarna, the gold-smith was to be fined two 
hundred panas and for stealing one masaka out of a silver 
dharava there was a fine of twelve panas; fines are provided for 
loss of weight (beyond the recognised standard) in the case of 
working up copper, lead, brass, bell-metal, tin into vessels and 
articles; for manufacturing a counterfeit coin, for accepting it or 
passing it off to another the fine was a thousand panas and for 
entering a counterfeit coin in the royal treasury the punishment 
was death; a physician, who undertook the medical treatment 
of a patient without informing (government officers) of the 
dangerous nature of the disease, was to be punished with the 
first amercement if the patient died and with the middling fine 
if the patient died through the carelessness of the physician and 
if the patient suffered some vital injury, the matter was to be dealt 
with as assault (dandaparusya); musicians and actors shall 
stay in one place during the rainy season and shall avoid taking 
excessive gifts or indulging in excessive praise of one patron; 
for violating this rule the fine was twelve panas. The same 
rules apply to those who show dumb plays and to other mendi¬ 
cants, the latter receiving as many lashes as the fine imposed 
in similar cases on others. In IV. 2 Kautilya prescribes fines 
against merchants that use false measures, weights and 
balances; that sell timber, iron, jewels, ropes, clothes mis¬ 
representing them as superior when they are inferior; that 
conspire to prevent the sale of merchandise; that cause adultera¬ 
tion of gprains, oils, salt, medicines &c.; that raise the prices 
beyond those fixed by the superintendent of commerce for local 
commodities and for foreign produce. In IV, 3 Kaut. provides 
for measures against such calamities as fire, foods, pestilen¬ 
tial diseases, famine, rats, tigers, serpents and prescribes a fine 
of twelve pa^s for catching or Injuring cats and mongooses 
employed to destroy rats. In IV. 4 Slant, prescribes the measures 
that the officer called samahartr has to take to protect the 
subjects against those who prey upon the people secretly by 
employing foul means. He has to employ spies under various 
disguises to find out the honesty or corruption of officers in 
the villages, of superintendents, of judges, of magistrates 
and witnesses and the punishment in these, cases is generally 
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baniehraent. Kautilya IV, 5 deals with the detection of young 
men inclined to robbery and adultery by the employment of spies 
and agents provocateurs in the guise of ascetics and persons reput¬ 
ed to possess miraculous powers. The KautillyalV. 6 and 7 respec¬ 
tively describe the seizure of criminals on suspicion or in the 
very act itself and examination in cases of sudden death. Kaut. 
IV. 8 speaks of questioning in the presence of the wronged 
party of the witnesses of the accused, whether they are his 
relatives or total strangers, as regards the country, the caste, 
the family, the name, occupation, property, friends and 
residence of the accused and of the application of torture to the 
accused to elicit an admission of guilt. It is said that torture 
is to be applied only in the case of those whose guilt is believed 
to be established prirm fade (aptado^am karma karayet), that 
torture is not to be employed when the accused is guilty of a 
minor offence, is under age, old or diseased, is under the 
influence of intoxicants, or is a lunatic, or is overwhelmed by 
hunger or thirst or fatigue due to a journey, or has eaten to 
excess or is suffering from indigestion or is weak, nor is it to be 
employed in the case of a pregnant woman or a woman who 
was delivered of a child within a month; and in the case of 
other women only half the torture prescribed for males or only 
the asking of questions is to be employed. Learned brEhmanas 
and ascetics (when accused) are to be subjected to espionage 
only. Those who violate these rules or incite others to do so 
and those who are guilty of causing the death of an accused by 
torture are to be punished with the highest amercement. Four 
kinds of torture were employed in the case of complaints about 
wrongs viz, six dandas, seven whippings, two kinds of suspen¬ 
sion, and (fourthly) water-tube (i, e. injecting salt water in the 
nose from a tube In this chapter Kaut. states that one who 


332. The exact meaning of the four kinds of torture is not clear. 
Prof. V. R. Dikshitar in ' Hindu Administrative Institutions ' pp. 237-247 
tries very hard to establish that Kaut. recommends no torture in any case, 
that ‘ vakyanuyoga ' means 'pronouncing of guilt by the jury' and karmatiu- 
yoga means ‘ judgment of the Chief Justice ’. Though the learned 
Professor’s attempt to exculpate Kautilya may be due to laudable motives, 
the words of Kautilya are too clear to admit of any other interpretation than 
the one given above. If one dispassionately considers the fact that no karma 
was allowed to be employed in the case of the weak, the diseased, old men 
Ac,, that in the case of women 'ardhakarma' alone was allowed, that a heavy 
fine was imposed for causing death by karma (karmatfd vydpadanena), 

{Continued on the next page) 
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charges an innocent man with being a thief or who conceals a 
thief is to be punished like a thief and that even one who is 
not a thief may for fear of torture admit that he is a thief, as 
Mandavya did. Kaut. in IV. 9 prescribes that the samShartr 
and prade^trs should exercise control over all superintendents 
of the various State departments and their subordinates, that 
those who steal or seize valuable articles or jewels from State 
mines or manufactories should be simply sentenced to death, 
prescribes various fines and punishments for stealing or re¬ 
moving by force articles of different prices from the State 
granaries and store-houses, provides punishment for judges 
that threaten, browbeat, send out or unjustly silence or abuse 
litigants or that do not ask proper questions or ask improper 
questions, that cause unnecessary delay, unjustly rehear causes 
that have been heard or disposed of, and provides heavy punish- 

(Continued from the last page) 

that Mandavya, though really not a thief, declared that he was so through 
the fear of the torments of karma (karmaklesabhayat), that in the four 
karmas we find suspension and water-tube and that immediately after the 
words * karma karayet * we get the rule that in all crimes the brahmana 
was not to be subjected to bodily pain, it will have to be admitted that 
• karma ’ in this chapter of the Artha^stra means * torture One fails to 
see what * ardhakarma ’ in the case of women will mean if ' karma ’ signifies 
only the judgment of the chief justice or why Mandavya should have 
confessed theft through fear of * karmakle^And one need not feel 
apologetic if Kautilya recommends torture in certain well-defined cases. 
Torture was an essential part in the Roman Criminal Procedure and Augustus 
had issued an edict about it. Vide Stephens’ * History of English Criminal 
Law ' vol. I. pp, 47-49. Torture by the police and third-degree methods 
are not unknown in the 20th century in the West (even apart from the latest 
German methods) or in India, though they are not expressly mentioned in 
any text-book or Act as allowable. Vide Harry E. Barnes’ * Story of Punish¬ 
ment ’ pp. 10-15 for various kinds of tortures employed in the West for 
several centuries and third-degree methods (pp. 15-24), which he asserts are 
even now in almost universal use by the Police Department in the U. S. A. 
The story of Mandavya who though not a thief was held to be a thiefi 
because he, owing to his vow of silence, did not reply when questioned and 
near whom was found the booty stolen and who was impaled, is found in 
Adi. 63. 92-93 (cr. ed. chap. 57). Adi. 107-108 (cr. ed. chap. 101), 
Anu^sana 18. 46-50 and in Natt (I. 42) and Br. quoted by Apararka (p. 599). 
^ « anflf 

63. 92-93. Kaut. IV. 8 appears to have had a different version of the story 
before him. The Markandeyapurana chap. 16 has the story of Animandavya. 
The story of M^davya was a leading case, it appears, in criminal law. The 
Mrcchakatika (Act IX. 36) appears to refer to torture. 
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ments for releasing persons jailed or for rape on a woman in a 
look'Up. Eaut. lY. 10 prescribes alternative punishments of lines 
in lieu of the cutting off of fingers or mutilation of limbs for 
several offences such as theft or assault, abuse and defamation 
or showing contempt to the king by riding his horse or other 
conveyance or fabricating royal orders, prescribes death for 
selling human fiesh, simple death or highest amercement for 
stealing images of gods or animals, for abducting human beings 
or for wrongfully seizing fields, houses, gold, gold coins, jewels 
and crops. Death with or without torture is provided for in 
Eaut. IV, 11 for murdering a man in a quarrel (but when the 
wounded man dies a fortnight or a month after the quarrel, 
highest fine or fine of five hundred payas and the expenses of 
medical treatment); different kinds of punishments are provided 
for wounding with a weapon, impalement for causing violent 
death of men and women, burning alive for those who aim at 
securing the kingdom or force entrance into the royal harem 
or incite wild tribes or enemies or instigate disaffection in the 
capital or country or army, drowning (or solitary confinement 
in a dark room, acc, to another reading) for a brfthmana 
offender of this sort, cutting of tongue for insulting or abuse of 
parents or a teacher or an ascetic, drowning for one destroying 
the dam of a tank or for a poisoner or for a woman murdering 
a man, tearing to death by bulls for a woman who murders he;r 
hpsband or child or her elders or administers poison or sets fire, 
Eaut, adds that the punishment of death with torture has been 
prescribed by ancient smrti-writers, but that it is proper to order 
simple death in cases of offences in which no cruelty enters, 
Eaut, IV, 12 starts by declaring that no man shall have sexual 
intercourse with a woman (not his wife) against her will, 
prescribes different punishments for forcible sexual intercourse 
with an immature girl or a girl that has attained maturity, of 
the same caste, or of a different caste, provides that for inter¬ 
course with a willing maiden the fine will be 54 panas for the 
man and 27 for the maiden, further provides that it is no 
offence for a man of the same caste to have intercourse with a 
maiden who has not been got married for three years aftOr the 
appearance of menses, provides fines for deceitfulness in substitut¬ 
ing one girl at marriage while showing another before, provides 
.that if a woman whose husband is gone, abroad commits 
adultery a relative or servant of the husband may keep her 
under j*estraint and that if the husband on his return forgives 
the woman her paraniour may not bo i»ooeeded against, 
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but if he does not condone, the nose and ears of the woman 
may be cut off and the paramour should be sentenced to death. 
Kaut. IV. 13 provides punishment for brahmanas eating or 
drinking what is forbidden to them and varying fines for 
administering forbidden food or drink to members of the four 
varnas, provides fines for house-trespass and lurking house-tres¬ 
pass by night, provides punishments for witchcraft, provides 
burning alive in a vessel for adultery with the queen and other 
punishments for adultery with women of the several castes, 
whether guarded or unguarded, prescribes a fine of 24 panas for 
adultery with a nun. 

The above is a meagre summary of Kautilya’s section on 
kaptakasodhana. Kautilya is encyclopaedic on this subject as on 
several others. The number of offences dealt with by him is very 
large and his treatment in some respects compares favourably 
with such modern criminal codes as the Indian Penal Code. 
Many of the provisions contained in Kaut. IV are found in Yaj. 
(II. 273-304), in Narada (in prakirnaka and elsewhere) and 
also in Manu (e. g. VIII. 365-368 about rape or adultery, 
Vin. 396-97 about washermen and weavers, IX. 225-226 about 
musicians and dancers, IX. 231-232, IX. 261-267 ). Why Kaut, 
treats of several offences under kantakasodhana and not under the 
dharmasthlya section, it is somewhat difficult to say. It is probable 
that he included under dharmasthlya only those complaints or 
actions that were fought out between the parties, even though 
many of the wrongs complained of under vakparusya, danda- 
parusya, sahgrahana and steya were criminal and the same 
as those treated of in the section on kantakasodhana. In wrongs 
dealt with in the kantakasodhana section it was the king or king’s 
officers who themselves brought up the offenders for punishment 
and the offences were viewed not as mere private matters, but 
as matters in which the State was concerned for the eradication 
of crime in general. Kautilya in III. 20 speaks of pt'akmjuxha 
but therein he seems to include some miscellaneous matters 
like non-return of borrowed articles or deposits (at the proper 
time and place), evading payment of ferry tax under the 
pretence of being a brahmana, connection with a public woman 
kept by another, misappropriating revenue collected as agent 
for a householder, a candala’s touching an Arya woman, invit¬ 
ing for dinner in honour of Gods and Manes Buddhist or 
Ajivaka or Sudra mendicants, abandonment of parents, child, 
wife or husband, brother or sister, teacher or pupil (when not 
33 
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guilty of a grave sin), wrongful confinement of a person &c, 
Kautilya does not apparently include under prakirnaka all 
matters in which the king acts suo motu as Nar., Br. and Eat 
do but includes these latter under kantakaSodhana. He, how¬ 
ever, states here and there (IV. 1 and 13) that the matters dealt 
with under kantakasodhana are quite analogous to those under 
such titles as dandapErusya treated of under the dharmasthlya 
section. For example, in IV. 1. he says that if a physician 
through negligence causes loss of a vital part to a patient then 
the matter may be treated as dandaparusya. So Kautilya 
probably represents a much earlier stage of judicial administra¬ 
tion than Nar. or Br., who included under prakirnaka all 
matters in which the king acted of his own motion (i. e. all that 
falls under kantakaiodhana in Eaut.). 

The enumeration of vyavaharapadas is very ancient and 
authoritative, but there is hardly any scientific principle of 
classification underlying them. A writer called Nibandha- 
nak&ra quoted in the Sarasvatlvilasa^ (p. 51) holds that in 
all the vyavaharapadas from pjtadana to ddyavibhjdga the relief 
claimed is something to be given or rendered (deya) by one 
party to the other, while in vakparusya, dandaparusya, sahasa, 
gambling and betting the principal relief is in the form of 
danda (punishment). Here there is a glimmering of the dis¬ 
tinction between civil and criminal litigation. Two deep-seated 
principles in the administration of law and justice everywhere 
are ‘fulfil your promises’ and ‘ cause injury (hiihsa) to no one’. 
It is therefore that we find Brhaspati stating that lawsuits are 
of two kinds according as they originate in (demands about) 
wealth or in injuries. Yaj. H. 23 speaks of arthauvada (civil 
dispute) ahd so made a distinction between civil and criminal 
disputes. Lawsuits^ originating in wealth are divided into 

333. .mw: 1 quBMUi t v 
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fourteen sorts and those originating in injuries are of four sorts 
These last are vakparusya (defamation and abuse), dandaparusya 
(assault and battery), sahasa (murder and other forms of violence) 
and strlsahgraha (adultery). Here there is a clear distinction 
made between civil disputes (arthamvla or dhanamula) and 
criminal ones ( hima-mula ). Kat. also says that disputes have 
their source in two viz. not rendering what should be given and 
injury (hirhsa). Though in this way a distinction was made 
between civil and criminal disputes among the 18 titles of law, 
it appears that the set of rules and the procedure in both were the 
same (except as to the time allowed for reply, as to the qualifica¬ 
tions of witnesses and as to proxies), the same courts tried both 
kinds of disputes and not as in modern times (when civil 
disputes are tried in one class of courts and criminal complaints 
in another and when the procedure also in both differs a great 
deal). There were not two sets of courts in ancient India as 
there were in England before the fusion of Law and Equity* 
but all courts in ancient and medieval India were required to 
administer the law of the texts tempered by common sense and 
reason as laid down by Br.: ‘a decision should not be given by 
merely relying on the text of the sastra; when consideration of 
a matter is divorced from reason and common sense loss of 
dharma results* (q. by Apararka p. 599). 

Nar. (I. 8-29), Br., Kat., the Agnipurana (253. 1-12 which 
reproduce almost veitatim the verses of Nar.) and others 
predicate several things about vyavahara, such as that it is 
dvipliala (has two results) and so on. All these are brought 
together here below for convenience. Vyavahara is:— 

Catuspad —having four feet, viz. dharma,^ vyavahara 
caritra, rajasasana, acc. to Nar. (1.10); while acc. to Yaj. 11. 8 

336. Among the verses at the end of IV, 1 of the Artha&stra the follow¬ 
ing two verses occur; 

^ II. These two occur in Nar. (I. 10-11) and Harita (q. in S. V. p. 58) with 
variations, viz. both read and Par. 

M. III. p. 10 reads g Lengthy explanations of these verses 

are offered in Apararka (p. 597), Smrticandrika (II. pp. 10-11), Vyavahara- 
prakasa (pp. 7, 88-89) and other digests. It has to be noted that the four 
(dharma &c.) mentioned in these verses are the means of arriving at a 
decision in a law-suit, as Br. says; 

Rr5nfv: n (in 11. p. 10, vrct. HI. p. 16, sv. SJ. 

p. 6); v«rr t 

^ i qw ft fni 

^ mm fft i stto# p. 597 (on irr. il i7. ) 
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and Br. they are the plaint, the reply, the proof ( kriya ) and 
decision (nirv^ctya) or acc. to Kat. 31 (q. by Apararka p. 616) 
plaint, reply, pnityakalita^"^ and kriya, 

Dharma and the other three are really the four feet of 
nirnaya (final decision), which is one of the four stages of a 
law-suit (vyavahara) and so only in a secondary or far-fetched 
sense they are the four padas of vyavahara. Each of these four 
is said to be of two kinds. Vide Sm. C. II. pp. 10-11, Par. M. Ill 
pp. 198-199, V. P. pp. 87-88 where the verses of Br. are set out 
and fully explained. A decision is said to be arrived at according 
to dharma when the wrong-doer admits his guilt or wrong-doing 
and the real owner secures his wealth or the relief due to him 
without having to undergo the trouble of a protracted trial by 
means of witnesses, documents &c. Similarly a decision to be 
arrived at by ordeals is said to be one by dharma. Dharma and 
satya are often identified (vide note 125 above) and here the 
wrong-doer tells the truth and the decision is therefore said to be 
by dharma. When a litigation is fought out in Court by citing 
witnesses, the decision is said to be by vyavahara. * Witnesses ’ 
are mentioned only by way of illustration (and imply docu¬ 
ments, possession and other means of proof). When a defendant 
is guilty of not giving a straight reply or when his reply is 
tainted with faults and so is unacceptable and a decision is 
given against him on that ground alone it is still a decision by 
vyavahara. Caritra means ‘ the usages of a country, village or 
family’ {deiasthitih purvakrta canlrarh samudahrtam —Vyasa q. 
in Sm. C. II. p. 11 and Vy. Nir. p. 138 ). This seems to be the 
sense of * caritra ’ in ‘ phalakavare charitratoti ’ occurring in 
Nasik Inscription No. 12 in E. I. vol. VIII. p. 82. In prakirnaka 24 
Nar. seem's to give the same sense ‘ sthityartham prthivlpalais- 
caritravisayah krtat ’• Caritra also means ‘ anurnSna * (posses¬ 
sion and presumptions). ‘ Anumanena nirnitam caritramiti 
kathyate -says Br. quoted in Vy. Nirnaya p. 139 and Par. M. III. 
p, 198. Usages are the means of decision in certain oases apart 
from the question whether they are supported by the smrtis or 


337. Pratyakalita means, acc. to Apararka p. 616, the deliberation of 
the judge and sabhyas as to where the burden of proof (onus prohandi) lies 
and as to the method of proof. Acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. II. 8, pratyakalita 
in this sense is not a vyavaharapada, since it is not directly related to the 
litigants. Acc. to Nar. II, 21 pratyakalita seems* to mean an addition to the 
plaint or to the reply (i.e. a supplementary written statement), 

I srm ii. 
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not. ‘ Oaritram puetakarane ’ means that such usages are 
valid means of decision if they have been written down or 
recorded by the king, while ‘ caritram tu svikarane ’ (the 
reading in Par. M.) means ‘ usages become the rule of decision 
when they are accepted as valid by the people and by the 
courts ’. When a king issues in a matter of dispute an order 
which is not opposed to smrtis or local usages and which is 
thought out as the most appropriate one by the king’s intellect 
or which is issued to decide a matter when the authorities on 
each of two sides are equally strong, it is a decision by royal 
command. Br. (in Par. M. III. p. 148 ) and Kat. ( verses 35-38 
q. in Sm. C. H. p. 10, Par. M. III. pp. 16-17, V. P. p. 7 ) explain 
the above four. Brhaspati gives two meanings of caritra: (1) what 
is decided by inference; (2) the usages of a country. When it is 
said that each later one of the four stultifies each preceding one, 
the idea is not that in all cases it is so, but that it is so only in 
some cases. Vide Kat, ( 43 q. by V. P. p. 90 ) which makes this 
clear. Some examples may be given. If one litigant says that 
he would prove his case by an ordeal, while the other says that 
he will prove his contention by human means (documents or 
witnesses &o.), then the trial by ordeal is not to be resorted to 
but the hearing of the case is to proceed in the ordinary way. 
Vide Kat. 218 (q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 22) for this rule. Hero 
dharma is set aside in favour of vyavahara. Another example 
is given in the Par. M. III. p. 18. A person belonging to one 
of the four varnas commits a seditious act {rajadroha) and 
through timidity admits his guilt (this is scUija ), but the 
witnesses (relying on Manu X. 130 that where the punishment 
would be death, a witness may tell a lie) deny that he was 
guilty of the act and he is let off. Here dharma is set aside in 
favour of vyavahara (trial based on the depositions of witnesses). 
Vide Sm. C. (II, p. 11) for another similar example. In the 
country of Kerala visiting a prostitute was not condemned by 
custom. So even though it is established by witnesses that a 
pprson in Kerala did so, the local king may not punish him 
with a fine. Or suppose a person is charged with the offence of 
adultery with the wife of au abhira and this fact is established 
by witnesses. Yet the man charged may show that among the 
fibhlras there is a usage (written down in the census records of 
the king) that adultery with an abhira woman is not punish¬ 
able. In such cases caritra (usage) annuls the (ordinary) 
vyavahara. But suppose that in such cases the king, in order 
to improve the morals of a section of his subjects, issues a 
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proclamation that from the date of the proclamation one who is 
guilty of adultery with an abhira woman will be punished, then 
in that case usage will be set aside by royal command, which 
will then be the rule of decision. Similarly where there are no 
witnesses nor documents nor possession and no room for ordeal 
and there are no texts and local usages it is the king who has to 
decide as best as he can. Vide Pitamaha q. in Sm. C. (11 p. 28). 
Kat. (verses 39-43 q. in V. P. p. 89 ) describes how and when 
each later one sets aside each prior one. 

Catustfmna —Shaving four bases viz. satya, witnesses, 
pustakarana and rajasasana. 

Catuhsadhana —having four means viz. sama, ddna, bheda 
and dari(fa. 

CaturhUa —benefitting the four (the four varnas and four 
asramas). 

Caturvyapin —that envelopes or reaches four viz. the dis¬ 
putants, witnesses, the sabhyas and the king. 

Catu^karin —that brings about four results viz. dharma 
(justice), gain, renown, love or regard of the people. 

Astdnga —it has eight limbs or members viz., the king, his 
good officer (chief judge), sabhyas (puisne judges), ^astra (law 
Jbooks), accountant, scribe, gold, fire and water. 

A^tadaiapada —^has eighteen titles (viz. rnadana and 
others enumerated above). 

Aitaiakha —Shaving a hundred branches. This is approximate. 
Nar. (I. 20-25) states that the 18 titles have 132 sub-heads 
(rnadana 25, upanidhi 6, sambhuyasamutthana 3, datta- 
pradanika 4, asusrusa 9, vetana 4, asvamivikraya 2, vikrlya- 
dana 1, kritanusaya 4, samayasyanapakarma 1, ksetravada 12, 
strlpumsayoga 20, dayabhaga 19, sahasa 12, vakparusya and 
dandaparusya 3, dyutasamahvaya 1, prakirnaka 6). 

Triyoni —^having three springs or motives viz. kama (sexual 
desire), krodha (hot temper), lobha (greed). 

Ihjyabhiyoga —founded on two kinds of complaint viz. on 
suspicion or on fact. Nar. 1 27 says that a complaint on 
suspicion may be made against those who associate with men 
of evil repute (such as thieves, gamblers and dissolute persons ) 
or it may be made on the ground that a certain person is really 
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the thief because the thing stolen is found with him (this is 
tattvabhiyoga ). This latter may take two forms i. e. the grievance 
of the plaintiff may be negative (e. g. the defendant took or 
borrowed a debt or article and does not return it) or positive 
( e. g. the defendant has dispossessed the plaintiff of land).®* 
Vide Mit. on Yaj. II. 5. 

Dvidvara —having two openings i. e. it is based on the 
statements in the plaint and those in the reply. 

Dvigati —having two issues, that is, the decision may be 
founded on truth or on error. 

having two aspects, viz. relating to wealth and 
so civil ( dhanamula), and relating to injury and so criminal 
( hirhsamula). This is acc. to Kat. 29. 

Dmrvtthana —having two springs or sources. It is the same 
as above. Harlta and Kat. 30 mention this. 

DviskandJia —having two trunks viz. dharmasastra and 
artha^astra (acc. to Kat. 32 ). 

Dmphala —^having two results, victory or failure ( Kat. 32 ). 

Ekamvla —Harlta and Kat. mention this. It means ‘having 
only one (viz. what is to be established) as its root ’. 

Sapava and aparia —where both parties to the litigation or 
one of the parties stakes (either through pride or anger or 
belief in the truth of his case) a certain sum of money to be 
paid by him in case of his defeat, that is called sapaya law-suit 
(Yaj. n. 18); in this case the defeated party will pay to the 
king the usual fine for a defeated party and also the sum staked 
by him and will deliver to the successful party what is due to 
him. Vide also Visnudharmottara HI. 324. 44. A lawsuit may 
also be apaya (without a stake being declared). Nar. (I. 4) 
employs the words sottara and armUara for these two. 

The Sm. C. (II. pp. 27-28), Par. M. (III. pp. 42-45), Sarasvatl- 
vilasa pp. 73-74, V. P. pp. 36-38, state that, according to PitS- 
maha, the king may take cognizance of his own motion without 
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the complaints of private persons of certain matters called «pa- 
radhas, padaa and chalas and these works set out the lists of ten 
aparadhas, 32 padas and 50 chcdas^. The king may himself 
come to know about these or these matters may be brought to 
his notice by an officer called sucaka or a private man called 
stdbhdka, defined acc. to Kat. ( 33-34 ) as follows:—that man 
is declared to be sucaka who is appointed by the king himself 
for finding out the wrong-doings of people and who on coming 
to know of them conveys them to the king; that man is a 
sldbhaka who with a sole eye to money and without being urged 
by the king informs the king first of actions (among the people) 
that are condemned by the sastras. ’ Therefore a stobhaka is 
a private informant for money. The ten aparadhas, acc. to 
Nar, are: disobedience of the king’s order, murder of a woman, 
confusion of varnas, adultery, theft, pregnancy from one not 
the husband, abuse and defamation, obscenity, assault (danda- 
parusya), abortion They were called apar&dhas because they 
were met with fine. It will be noticed that some of these come 
under several vyavahirapadas and some like ‘ varnasankara ’ 
are included in prakirnaka by Narada (v. 4). The king could 
by his own action investigate these even if no private complaint 
be lodged. Samvarta (quoted by the Sm. C. IL p. 28, Par. M. 
III. pp. 44-45) gives another list which differs in some respects 
from the above. In the Nalanda copperplate of Devapaladeva 
(E. I. vol. XVII p. 310, p. 321) an officer called ‘ dasaparadhika ’ 
is mentioned. In many grants from the 7th century onwards 
among the taxes remitted to the donees we often meet the ex¬ 
pression ‘ together with the ten aparadhas ’ (sada^iaparadhah’, in 
Valabhi grant of Dhruvasena III dated saihvat 334 i. e. 653-4 
A,D., E. I. vol. I p. 85, at p. 88, E.I. XVII p. 310 at p. 321, in Gupta 
Ins. No. 39 p. 179 of 766-767 A. D.), or ‘ dasaparadhadisamastot- 
pattisahito dattah ’ (in E. I. vol. VII p. 26, p. 40 of sake 853), or 


II mm? q. in ii. p. 27. *n- m. p. 42. 

340. 1 

q. in m. p. 28 (reads ), iHf m. HI. 

p. 45 (reads and ^r*rq ;fnWT), »?. n. p. 38 (reads 
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II. p. 28. qrt. m. III. p. 44. fit. p. 73. of p. 12. 
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' sadandadasSpacUdha^ * (E, L vol, HI p. 53 at p. 56, Torkbeda 
plate of Govinda in sake 735, and E. L vol. Ill p. 263, 266, the 
Bajor inscription of Mathanadeva dated Vikrama sarnvat 1016). 
It is not correct to hold that the words refer to the right of the 
donee to be exempt from guilt arising from the commission of 
some traditional offences or that authority was conferred by the 
grant on the donee to deal with offenders committing the ten 
aparadhas and to recover the fines imposed by themselves (as 
suggested in J 6 O R S for 1916 p. 53n). No king would ever 
think of exempting donees in pious gifts or the villages in those 
grants from the results of such grave aparadhas as the murder 
of a woman, adultery, theft and abortion, nor is it possible to 
hold that a king authorised a private individual or individuals 
to exercise judicial power in such crimes as murder when (as 
we shall see later on) the power of dealing with sahasa was not 
conferred on Sreni or gana tribunals. The real meaning appeam 
to be that the fines levied by him for the commission of the 
apa,radhas in the villages granted would be made over to the 
donees as part of the gift, when recovered by the king. The 22 
vadas were called padas of the king to distinguish them from the 
vyavaharapadas. According to Pitamaha^^ they are: ripping 
open an animal’s body (with a sharp weapon), destruction of 
growing crops, incendiarism, rape of a maiden, concealment of 
treasure trove, making a breach in an embankment or thorny 
hedge, grazing cattle over the field of another, destruction of 
a public garden, poisoning, high treason, unauthorised break¬ 
ing of the royal seal, divulging the secret line of policy of 
the king, releasing from jail a prisoner, appropriation of the 
taxes or fines to be levied by the king (these are two), 
appropriating gifts (made by the king) or the ntseki 


^ ^gifit g i v nw tfiwf ^ vg « 

II, p. 28, «itt. wT- HI. p. 4S, er- ft- p. 73, wr.»» p. 37. The passage 
is somewhat corrupt ; gives a summary in prose and begins’ with 

while the rest read erretdl or wr- *r. and P* 12 

reads giA ft iBV W V vg (which would mean ' appropriating a gift or property 
sold by the Icing'. 
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{? viaargat dedication to the public), pre'venting the proclama¬ 
tion (of royal orders) by beat of drum from being heard, 
receiving property from a person who is not the owner, receiving 
Articles that are enjoyed by the king (without his permission ), 
causing destruction (or loss) of any one of the (seven ) elements 
( of the State). The fifty c/ia/as were mostly breaches of etiquette 
before the eyes or in the presence of the king. According to 
PitSmaha they are: obstructing the road, raising the hand* 
threateningly, leaping over a fort-wall (without permission or 
reason), destroying a cistern, destroying a temple, filling up a 
ditch (dug round a fort), divulging the weak points of the king 
(to the enemy), unauthorized entrance into the harem or royal 
chamber or the treasury or the royal kitchen (these are four), 
prying when the king is taking his meals, voiding ordure or 
urinating or blowing the nose or passing wind in the presence 
of the king (these are four), to sit before the king on haunches 
(paryankasam), to occupy the foremost seat in the king’s 
presence, to enter royal presence in a dress more resplendent than 
the king’s or supported by another or by the wrong-doer or at an 
improper time (these are four), to lie down on the bed or seat of the 
king or to put on his shoes (these are three), to go near the king 
(uncalled) when the latter is lying down on his bed, to serve the 
king’s enemies, to occupy a seat that is not offered, to use gold in 
th.e dress or ornaments (these are two), to take tambula (from the 
king’s betel box) and chewing it (this is one), to speak loudly 
without being asked (by the king), to run down the king, to 
wear only one garment, to appear before the king with oil on 
the hair, to untie the hair ( before him), to cover one’s face, to 
have a body painted with figures, to wear a garland, to shake 
one’s garment, to cover the head, to be bent on finding the 
weak points of the king, to be thick with evil men (or to touch 
the king), to have dishevelled hair, pointing out the nose, the 
ears and the eyes (these are three), to pick the teeth, to cleanse 
the ear or the nose (these are two). As the list of chalas is a 
very long one the verses are not quoted below, but are given 
in the Appendix (note 342 a). Sukra (IV. 5. 73-88 ) ^quotes 
all the verses from NSrada and Pitamaha on the aparadAas, 
jpadas and cfialas and in m, 6 also gives a list of ten sins, which 
is different from that of the aparSdhas. 

In modern works on Jurisprudence various classifications 
of Law are stated. For example. Dr. E. Jenks in ‘ New Juris- 
prudenca ’ (1933) furnishes at the end of hie work a. very 
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elaborate classification which is set out in the note below. ^ 
Ancient systems cannot be expected to present such a classifica¬ 
tion. Ancient Hindu smrtis were content, as shown above, to 
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diyidd tlie YyavahSrapadas into civil and criminal. They more 
or less deal with most of the subjects brought out in modern 
classifications but not in an orderly manner They also divide 
laws into substantive and adjective or procedural. The vyava- 
h&rapadas correspond to the former and the rules about 
procedure, the appointment of Judges and the constitution of 
courts, evidence and limitation are adjective law. Some of 
these are dealt with in the commentaries and digests under a 
section called vyavaharamatrka (the elements of judicial proce¬ 
dure ) and the rules of evidence are stated in Yaj., Nar. and 
others under the vyavaharapada rnadSna once alone. It would 
be more convenient to deal with adjective law first. That law 
is now of antiquarian or academic interest only and will there¬ 
fore be treated somewhat briefly. The smrtis lay down a high 
level of judicial procedure, but the procedure must have been 
modified to suit the requirements of different times and the 
resources and inclinations of different kings. Some of the 
vyavaharapadas viz. rmdam (recovery of debt), stripumsayoga 
And daydbhdga (partition of heritage) are of great practical 
importance even now, as all Hindus are governed in matters of 
partition, inheritance, debts, marriage and sonship by the rules 
of Hindu Law gathered from the Smrtis and digests as modified 
by legislative enactments and judicial decisions. For descrip¬ 
tion of Judicial administration in the Buddhist texts and times, 
vide .Fick pp. 107,111-112 (which show that the administration 
Of justice in Vesali, the capital of the Licchavis, was a 
coniplicated affair, one of the courts being that of the atthakulakas 
i. e. of eight heads of families), Jayaswal’s ‘Hindu Polity’, 
part n pp. 156-157, Hiouen Thsang’s account in Beal’s B.R. W. W. 
YoL L pp. 84-85 ; and Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 24 pp. 266-267 
(for the administration of Justice under the Marathas). 

Justice was to be primarily dispensed by the king. He 
was an original court as well as an appellate tribunal. Smrtis 
And digests insist that the king cannot dispense justice by him¬ 
self alone, but must do so with the help and guidance of others. 
Manu VIIL 1-2 and Yfij. H. 1 provide that the king wearing no 
gaudy dress or ornaments is to enter the sabha (the Hall of 
Justice) for looking into the causes of litigants, accompanied 
by learned btShmanas and ministers proficient-in statecraft, is 
to be free from hot temper and greed and- decide according to 
the law laid down in dharmas&stras. Eat. (55-56 quoted inV. 
M. p. 278, Mit. on Y&j. IL 2} says the same thing and adds that 
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a king who examines disputes in the presence of the Judge, the 
ministers, learned brahmanas, the purohita and the sabhyas 
attains heaven. Vide ^kra IV. 5. 5 to the same effect (taking 
half verses from Yaj. and Kat.). The king was not to decide 
by himself but was to. follow the advice of his judge, though 
the responsibUity even when he took advice was the king’s. 
Vide Sukra IV. 5.6 (naikah paiyecca k^ryayi). Nar. I. 35 says 
that the king has to abide by the view of the judge {pra^vivS- 
kamate sthitah ). This sentiment that it is not safe for a single 
man, however clever he may be, to undertake to decide a dispute 
was so ingrained among all people that Kalidasa gives expres¬ 
sion to it in the Malavikagnimitra (Act I) when he pens the 
sentence ‘ sarvajnasyapyekakino nirnayabhyupagamo dosaya’. 
In Raghuvarh^a 17.39, Kalidasa states that king Atithi always 
lookea into the causes of people himself with the help of judges 
{dharmasthay*. Pitamaha^^ states that a person even if he 
knows the rules (of dharma) should not give a decision single- 
handed. Justice was to be dispensed openly in the court and 
not secretly. Sukra (IV. 5. 6-7) states^* that neither the king 
nor the judge nor the sabhyas were to hear a cause in secret and 
that there were five reasons that led to the charge of partiality 
in judges viz. hot temper, greed, threats, enmity and hearing 
disputes in private. Judicial action is divisible into two pro¬ 
vinces, viz. that of law and that of fact. The latter is a field in 
which it is impossible to lay down rules for determination. On 
points of facts there was a vast scope for the king’s or judge’s 
discretion. And therefore the texts contented themselves by 
saying that the king or judge should keep an open or impartial 
mind, should be free from hot temper or greed, should hear 
causes under the glare of public view and should not decide 
at his own will alone but with the help of learned brahmanas 
and sabhyas. As regards points of law the king or judge is 

344. fr I 

• 17. 39. The word used here for judges may be noted. 

Kant, uses the same word in 111.1. From a detailed examination, of the 
Raghuvam^a it appears very probable that Kalidasa bad closely^ studied 
Kautilya's Artha&stra. 

w-ft. p; 67. 
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required to decide according to the rules of dharmadfistra (Mahu 
VTTT 3., Yaj. n. 1, NSr, I. 37, l^kra IV. 5. 11) and where there 
are no texts the king should decide in accordance with the re¬ 
cognized custom of the country, Kat. solemnly warns the 
king against legislating or deciding according to his own will 
in the face of the texts: ‘ If a king decides (a case) by his own 
Jiat where there is a text (of the sastra applicable to it) it leads 
him away from heaven, it causes ruin to the people, it brings 
danger (to the king) from the armies of his foes and it strikes 
down the roots of (long) life; therefore a king should decide 
the causes of people according to the rules of sastra; but in the 
absence of smrti texts he should carry out (judicial adminis¬ 
tration) according to the usages (lit the views) of the country’. 
These are the same as Sukra (V, 5.10-11). Kat further pres¬ 
cribes that the usages established in a country by the approval 
of its people and that are not in direct conflict with Veda and 
Smrtis should be recorded in writing under the seal of the king. 
Pitamaha^® quoted by the Sm. 0. (II. p. 26) states that in 
certain cases it is the king’s own mind that is the deciding 
factor. 

How the king directly dispensed justice is illustrated by 
the rules of Gaut. XII. 40-42 and Manu VIII. 314-316 that a 
thief who has stolen a brahmana’s gold may run with dishevelled 
hair to the king carrying an iron club or a heavy bludgeon of 
khadira wood, may declare the sin committed by him and request 
the king to award punishment, that the king may then strike 
him with the club and that whether the thief dies or lives after 
the king so strikes him he becomes free from the guilt. The 
king wa^ also the highest court of appeal. The RajatarahginI 
(Vl. 14-41) states how king Yasaskara heard the appeal of a 
person who had sold his house without the well, who on returning 
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from a long absence abwad found the well usurped by the vendee 
and was defeated in' the lower courts because the vendee had bribed 
the scribe to write ‘ kupaaahita ’ Instead of ‘ kUparahita' and how 
the king decided in the man’s favour by exposing the vendee with 
a trick; while in VI. 42-69 the same king is said to have reversed 
another decision about a contract by a man whose 100 coins 
had fallen into a well. The same work in another place 
(IV. 83-108) states how a brahmana wife appealed to the king 
of Kashmir to find out the culprit who had murdered her husband 
in his sleep and how the king by superhuman means held a 
sorcerer to be the murderer. 

When owing to pressure of other weighty business the 
king cannot attend to the work of administering justice, the 
king should appoint a learned brahmana together with three 
sabhyas to decide the disputes of people. Vide Manu VUI. 9-10, 
Yaj. II. 3, Kat. 63**’ (same as ^ukra IV. 5.12). The qualifica¬ 
tions of a judge are set out in many places. Ap.*“ Dh. S. II. !!• 
29. 5 prescribes that in law-suits judges shall be endowed with 
learning, good family, and should be old, clever, and careful about 
dharma. Nar. requires: ‘ The Judge should be proficient in the 
texts on the eighteen titles of law, their 8000 sub-heads, in logic 
(Snviksikl) and should be master of the Veda and Smrtis. Just 
as a physician takes out from the body an iron dart by the employ¬ 
ment of surgical instruments, so a judge should extricate from a 
law-suit the deceit (underlying it) Kat. says that a judge 
should be restrained, born of a good family, impartial, not 
repellent (or harsh in his manners), steady, afraid of the next 
world, highly religious, assiduous and free from hot temper. A 
fine enumeration of the qualities required in a judge is given 
in the ancient drama M^cchakatika (IX. 4).' Vide ManasollEsa 
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tt 2 verses 93-94, A Jhdge was generally styled pra4viiiQha or 
sometimes dharmadhyok^ (as in JlSj. 'JB. p. IS ), ® or dhuTvnor 
pravaUr (Manu VUL 20) or dhdrinSdhUMrin (as in ManasoIIasa 
IT. 2. verse 93). Pradvivaka is an ancient word. It occurs in 
Gaut, XUL 26, 27 and 31, Nar,^ (135), Bfhaspati (q. by 
AparSrka p. 602), The word is a combination of ‘prad ’ (one 
who puts questions to the suitors, from the root ‘ pracch ’) and 
* viiMha' (who speaks out or analyses the truth, from the root 
‘ vac ’ with ‘ vi ’). The derivation is given by Nar., Brhaspati, 
Kat, 68 and others. The word ‘ prasnavivaka ’ (which is quite 
close to pradvivaka in sense and etymology) goes very far into 
antiquity and occurs in Vaj, S, XXX, 10 and Tai. Br. lU, 5, 6, 
The existence of the word pradvivaka as early as Gautama 
( about 500 B. C, ) and of prasnavivSka in the Vaj, S, and Tai. 
Br, clearly establishes that in ancient India judicial functions 
became separated very early from executive or political 
functions. ' 

The chief Judge was preferably to be a learned brahmana 
(Manu VIII. 9, Yaj. IL 3). Kat. (67)»4 and Sukra IV. 5.14 
prescribe that, if a learned brahmana cannot be had for the post 
of the chief judge, then a ksatriya or a vaisya who knows the 
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dhatmaa&Btxas may be appointed, but fbe king ebould caxeiuWy 
avoid appointing a &udra as a judge. Manu VIU. 20 says tkat 
the king may prefer a brShmana who is not learned and main* 
tains himself by the mere fact of his caste, but should never 
have a sudra as the expounder of dharma and that the country 
whose king has a sudra as judge to expound dharma comes to 
ruin as a cow sinks in mud. Vyasa (q. in S. V. p. 65 ) is to the 
same effect. Manu (Vin. 10-11 ), Yaj. (U. 3;), Nar. (IH. 4) and 
^kra IV. 5.17 state that the king should appoint at least three 
sabhyas (puisne judges or members of the court of justice) to 
associate with the Chief Judge in the disposal of suits (the 
idea being that three are the least number of sabhyas to bo 
appointed). Kaut. (HI. 1) prescribes that the courts called 
‘ dharmasthlya' should be manned by three judges called 
dharmastiuis who should possess the qualifications and status of 
amatyas and that such courts should be established on the borders 
of the provinces, for a group of ten villages ( saUgrahaija ), for a 
district ( drcnyamukha, 400 villages) and provinces ( sthUniya, 
800 villages). Brhaspati says^ that the sabhyas may be 
seven, five or three. As in the case of the chief judge, the 
sabhyas should be preferably brahmanas, but they may be 
ksatriyas or vaisyas. Manu (VIII. 11 ) and Br. say that when 
in a sabha three brahmanas learned in the Vedas sit along with 
the chief judge appointed by the king that is like the sabhd of 
Brahma or it is like a sacrifice. Yaj. II. 2, Visnudharmasutra 
m. 74, Kat. 57, Nar. m, 4-5, Sukra IV. 5. 16-17 and others 
require the following qualifications in the sabhyas: they should 
be endowed with the study of the Vedas, should know dharma- 
sastra, should speak the truth, should be impartial to friend or 
foe, should be steady, devoted to their work, intelligent, here¬ 
ditary, proficient®** in arthasastra. Impartiality in the king 
and the judges is insisted on in the texts. Vide Vas. 16. 3-5, 
Nar. (I. 34, in. 5 ). The king was not to appoint as sabhyas 
those who were ignorant of the usages of the country, who were 
atheists and devoid of the study of sastras, who were either 
puffed up, hot-tempered, greedy or distressed (Br. q. in Sm. 0. 
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n. p. 15). The chief justice (prSdvivaka) with the sabhyas 
constituted the Court, being appointed ( niyulda) by the king- 
It was stated above that the king was to enter the Hall of 
Justice with the chief justice, sabhyas and brahmanas. The 
distinction is that sabhyas were appointed by the king as 
judges, while brahmanas were persons who were well-versed in 
dhanna^astra, who could attend the Court, though not appointed 
( aniyukta) and whose opinions on difficult points of law were 
respectfully received by the judges. They (the learned 
brShmanas) were in the position of amicus curiae. All and 
sundry were not to intermeddle in trials before the court, but 
only those who were learned in dharmasastra were allowed to 
express their opinions on knotty points. Vide®’ Mit. on Yaj. 
n. 2. Manu VHL 12-14 (same as Nar. HI. 8-10 in a different 
order) say that either a person should not enter a mbha or if he 
enters should say what is proper, that a man remaining silent 
or declaring what is false becomes a sinner and that, where in 
spite of the opinion of some or all sabhyas, justice is not done 
by the king, they become participators in the king’s guilt. Kat. 
(74-78) makes it the duty of the sabhyas to bring round a 
king gradually to the right path when the king is about to 
start on the path of injustice and to state the true decision. 

In the case of the brahmanas their duty ends with stating the 
rule according to the sastras; they have not, like the sabhyas, 
to prevent the king from doing the wrong thing or to bring 
him round to the path of right and justice. Nar. (HI. 1) states 
elsewhere that one who is not appointed by the king should not 
interfere by his speech in the decision of a case and that if he 
does so he would be fined. This applies to the people that are 
present in the court to see the trial or that accompany the 
litigants. It has no application to learned brahmanas, who 
though not appointed by the king, can state their view of the 
law.*®’ Vide VyavahUrasara pp. 16-17. Nar. HI. 17 requires that 
all the judges of the Court should give a unanimous decision, 
and that then only the decision leaves no grievance (in the 
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mind of the litigants ),*“ The V. P. (p. 27 ) states, following 
Jaimini XII. 2. 22, that the opinion of the majority of sabhyas 
is to prevail.®* According to Gaut.®^ XI. 25 as interpreted by 
AparSrka p. 599, if there is a difference of opinion among the 
judges, the king is to seek the advice of those who are learned 
in the three Vedas (along with the other vidyas ) and decide the 
matter finally. Kat. (58-59) states that the court of justice 
should have associated with the task of deciding disputes some 
merchants who belong to a guild, who are men of good family 
and character, of mature age, endowed with wealth and decent 
conduct and free from malice. The Mit. and Sm. C. say that 
this is done to placate the common people in the country. ®® 
This also shows the growing importance of the moneyed classes 
and of traders. In the Mrcchakatika a ^resthin and a kayastha 
are associated with the Judge. 

The chief judge and the sabhyas®* were not to hold conver¬ 
sation in private with any one of the litigants while the suit 
was pending and if they did so they were liable to be fined (Kat, 
70), Kaut. IV. 9 prescribes fines and even corporal punishments 
for judges {dharmasthas) and pradestrs who corruptly give 
wrong decisions, cause loss or sentence to corporal punishment. 
If the sabhyas®* give a decision, which is opposed to smrti and 
usage, through friendship, greed or fear, each was liable to be 
fined twice as much as the fine to be paid by the defeated party 
(Yaj.n. 4, Nar. L 67, Kat, 79-80). The Visnu Dh. S. V. 180 
and Br, prescribe banishment and forfeiture of all property for 
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sabhyas that give an unjust decision or take bribes. Kat. 81 
prescribes that the loss caused by the fault of sabhyas must be 
made good by them to the losing party, but the decision given 
by them will stand Sukra (IV. 5. 63-64) prescribes the punish¬ 

ment of a thief for a lekhaka (a scribe) taking down a different 
deposition from the one actually given or for a sabhya making 
use of such a deposition knowingly; 17.5.93 prescribes fine and 
removal from office if a sabhya gives a wrong decision through 
greed &o. and 17. 5. 282 prescribes a fine of 1000 panas against 
a judge giving a corrupt decision. There must have been a few 
cases of judges taking bribes in ancient India as in modern 
times (even Lord Bacon in the 17th century was found guilty 
of taking bribes as Lord Chancellor and confessed his guilt). 
In the Daaakumaracarita^’ (Till. p. 131) the cynical jester 
Viharabhadra says to his king that judges decide matters just as 
they please after taking bribes and the king thereby incurs in¬ 
famy and the sin of doing injustice. It was believed that when 
a just decision was given, the king and the sabhyas became 
free from sin, the sin reaches him only who is guilty (whether 
plaintiff or defendant); but where an unjust decision is rendered 
a quarter of the sin falls on the litigant (plaintiff or defendant) 
who is guilty of adharma, one quarter each on the witnesses, the 
sabhyas and the king. The Baud. Dh. S. I.|10. 30-31, Manu Till. 
18-19, Nar. (IH. 12-13) have the same two verses. The Vyava- 
haratattva (p. 200) says that Harlta also had the same verses. 
lA the Mattavilasa-prahasana (pp. 23-24) reference is made to 
the giving of bribes to the presiding officers of courts (we should 
read * cuihikaraya-lmrayikaimrn ’ instead of ‘ — karunikanam). 
Kaut. 17. 4 makes it a duty of the sarmkartr to employ spies in 
various disguises to test the honesty of judges (dharmasthas) 
and magistrates (pradestrs) and, if they were found to be ready 
to succumb to bribes, to order their banishment. 

As to sabha, vide pp. 92-93 above. The Hirukta (lU. 5) in 
explaining Bg. L 124. 7 (gartctmg-iva sanaye dhananam) states 
that garta means a wooden board or stump in a sabha on which 
a sonless widow claiming her husband’s wealth had to stand 
when claiming it. 
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A court of justice was (acc. to Br.*®) of four kinds, viz. 
one established (prati^thita ) in a fixed place such as a town, 
apratisthitd (not fixed in one place, but moving from place to 
place as on a circuit), mudrita (the court of a judge appointed 
by the king, who is authorised to use the royal seal), iasUa (or 
^astrita, acc. to S. V. p. 68 and Par. M. III. p. 24) i e. the court 
in which the king himself presides. The Court of justice (in the 
capital) was to be to the east of the palace as stated by 
Sankha and Br. (in Sm. 0. 11. p. 19) and was to face the 
east. The court-house should be decorated*’ with flowers, 
statues, paintings, idols of gods and should be furnished with 
incense, throne or seat (for the king or judge), seeds, fire and 
water (Br. in Sm. C. 11. p. 19). The sabha was also called, as 
stated above, dharmadhikarana or simply adhikarana (in 
Mrcchakatika IX and the Kadambari, para 85) or dharmasthana 
or dharmasana or sadas (Vas. 16. 2). The Kadambari (para 85) 
speaks of the royal palace as having a court of justice where 
the judges (dharmadhikarins) sat on high cane seats. The time 
for holding the court is the morning, acc. to Manu VII. 145, 
Yaj. L 327. Kaut. states that the king®’® should look into the 
disputes of people in the 2nd part of the day divided into eight 
parts. The DasakumSracarita (note 367 above) shows the same 
thing. Kat. (61-62) prescribes that the time for holding the 
court as laid down in the ^astras is three parts of the day after 
the first part (when the day is divided into eight parts) i. e, 
from 7-30 A. M. to noon. There were holidays on which 
courts were closed i. e. on 8th and 14th titkis, Pull Moon day and 
the amavasyd of every month (Saihvarta acc. to Par. M. HI. p. 23, 
H&rlta, acc. to S. V. p. 72). The sabhS is said to have ten angas 
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by Br,®‘ viz, the king, the chief judge appointed by him, the 
sabhyas, smrti, ganaka (accountant),lekhaka(the scribe), gold, 
lire, water and svapurusa (a bailiff, otherwise called sadhyapala). 
The chief judge declares (the law), the king awards punishment, 
the sabhyas examine the dispute, smrti (dharmasastra) lays 
down the rule of decision, the success (of one party or the other) 
and the punishment; gold and fire are required for taking oaths, 
the water is for men when they feel thirsty, the ganaka counts 
the wealth or subject matter of dispute, the scribe writes down 
the pleadings, depositions and the decision, the purum summons 
the sabhyas, the defendant, the witnesses and he guards the 
complainant and the defendant when they have furnished no 
surety (for appearance). It is further said that of these ten 
angas (limbs) the king is the head, the judge the mouth &c. 
Acc. to Br. (q. in Par. M, HL p. 30) and Sukra IV. 5. 43 the 
accountant and the scribe were to be proficient in grammar, 
lexicography and counting, were to be pure (in character) and 
conversant with several alphabets. Purusa was called sadhyapala, 
who was to be hereditary, strongly built, a sudra and obedient to 
the sabhyas (Vyasa in Par. M. m. p. 30, V. P. p. 31). The ten 
angas enumerated above (viz. king &c.) are respectively iden¬ 
tified with the head, the mouth, the arms, the hands, the thighs 
(ganaka and lekhaka), the two eyes (gold and water), the heart, 
feet (Br. in V. P. p. 31, Harlta in Eaj. E. p. 20 ). In the Hall of 
Justice the king faces the east, the sabhyas, the accountant and 
the scribe respectively face the north, the west and the south 
(Br. in Par. M. HI. p. 35, VyavaharasSra p. 25). Omitting the 
king and the chief judge the sabha is said to have eight angas in 
certain works (e. g. S. V. p. 72). The chief justice, the sabhyas and 
the learned hrahmanas were probably elderly people, as great 
emphasis is laid on this by.Nar. (HI. 18) and Udyogaparva 35.58 
* that is not a real sabha where there are no elderly men &o. ’ 
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In the drama Mfcchakatika (Act IX) we have a graphic, 
though brief, description of judicial procedure in ancient India. 
That drama is at least as old as the 4th or 5th century A. D. It 
is very instructive to compare the procedure described in it with 
that gathered from Nar., Br. and Kat. who constitute the leading 
triumvirate on law and procedure in the smftis and who pro¬ 
bably flourished a little before and a little after the drama. It 
will be found on comparison that the procedure in the drama is 
in essentials the same as that of the three smftis mentioned 
above, though there is some difference in minor details. The 
principal points in the drama bearing on judicial administration 
may be brought together here at one place. The court house 
was called ‘ adhikarana ’; the chief judge was called adhikara- 
nika; he was assisted by the iresthin (a prominent merchant 
or banker) and a kayastha-, all three are referred to as 
‘ adhikaranabhojaka ’ and are addressed as adhikrta or niyukta 
(appointed by the king); when a despot was on the throne, the 
judge’s position was precarious and he could be deprived of the 
post at the king’s sweet will (the SakSra, king’s brother-in-law, 
threatens the chief justice with summary dismissal). There was 
a servant who arranged the seats in the court, inquired whether 
there was any litigant, summoned Vasantasena’s mother and 
Carudatta (this man corresponds to the purusa or 'sSdhyapala); 
inquiry was made by the judges as to whether any one wanted 
to file a suit or complaint; the sresthin and kayastha are asked 
by the presiding judge to write down the important parts of the 
complainant’s statement; a private person (who was not a 
relative) could complain to the court about an alleged murder; the 
judge allowed an old person like the mother of Vasantasena and 
a respectable and well-known citizen like OSrudatta to occupy a 
seat when replying to questions from the court, but CSrudatta 
was deprived of this concession when a prima facie case was 
made out against him; the court-house (being probably situated 
near the palace) had near it mantrins, dutas, spies, an elephant 
and a horse (and the chief of the city police is asked to ride 
the horse and find out whether the corpse of a woman lay in the 
public garden), and kSyasthas; Carudatta was called upon to 
state the truth and the judge tells him that in the court no trick 
(chala) will be allowed to pass;*'^ when a strong case was 
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made out against Oarudatta by circumstantial evidence he was 
asked to confess his guilt, otherwise he was told that he would 
be whipped (I e. this refers to whipping to extort a confession, 
vide above note 332); the judge was only to pronounce the 
judgment and recommend the legal punishment, while the king 
had the last word about the exact punishment; Manu’s work 
was an authority; a brShmana offender was not to be sentenced 
to death, but was to be banished with all his wealth, though 
some kings did not act up to this rule; impalement was carried 
out by candalas; ordeals of fire, water, poison and balance were 
known and Sudraka conveys ( vi^asalilatulagniprarthUe me vidare ) 
that Oarudatta had prayed for trial by ordeal, but that the chief 
justice, because there were witnesses and circumstantial evi* 
dence, refused that request. 

The court so far described (i. e. where the king or the 
chief justice appointed by him presided) was the highest court, 
But other tribunals were recognized in the smrtis and digests. 
Yaj. I, 30 and NSr. (1. 7) state*’* that law-suits may be decided 
by village councils (kulam), corporations (ireyi), assemblies 
{puga in Yaj,, gaya in Nar,), the judges appointed by the king 
and the king himself, each later one being superior to each 
preceding one. The first three were practically arbitration 
tribunals like the modern panchayats. The several words here 
require explanation and they have been differently interpreted 
by different digests. Medhatithi on Manu Vin. 2 explains 
these words at great length. Acc. to him ‘ kulani ’ means ‘ group 
of relatives’ and also (acc. to some) ‘impartial persons’ 
(madhyasthapurusSt) and 'gava' means ‘builders of houses 
and mansions or brfthmanas dwelling in mathas’. Acc. to the 
Mit, and V. P. p. 29 ‘ kulani ’ means ‘ an assembly of the rela¬ 
tions, agnatic and cognatic, of the litigants ’; acc. to the Sm. 
C, it means ‘the agnates of the parties’; acc. to AparSrka it 
means ‘husbandmen’. It appears likely that ‘kulani’ means 
officers who presided over a group of eight or ten villages and 
who were granted the produce of one JaUa of land as their 
salary. Vide Manu Vn, 119 and Eulluka thereon and Damodar- 
pur plate of Gupta year 124 in which the head of the district 
(visayapati) is said to have been assisted by the nagarasres^hin, 
prathama-kulika and prathama-kSyastha (E. 1.15 p. 130) and 
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‘gr&mSsta-kul&dhikaranam’ in E. 1, yol. 17 p. 345 at p. 348 in 
the reign of Ku m&ragupta 1. From the Sanchi stone Inscription 
of Chandragupta 11 ( of the Gupta year 93 i. e. 412-13 A. D. ) it 
appears that panckayats were called ‘paficamandall’ (Gupta 
Inscriptions pp. 29, 31). ‘Srepi’ means, acc. to most commenta¬ 
tors, ‘ the corporation of persons following the same craft or 
avocation, though they may belong to different castes ’ such as 
horse-dealers, betel-leaf sellers, weavers and dealers in hide. 
Acc. to the V. M. p. 280, ‘ srepi ’ is an association of artisans or 
traders ‘ Pugas ’ are assemblies of men of one place (a village 
or a town) belonging to different castes and following different 
avocations. Est. (225 and 682 ) distinguishes between gava and 
pitga which he respectively defines as‘assembly of families’(A^/os) 
(Sm. C. n. p. 18, Par. M. HI. p. 352) and ‘ assemblies of traders 
and the like ’ (V. R. p. 668). V. P. p. 30 says garia and puga are 
synonyms. The king was thus the highest court of appeal and 
next to him was the court of the judges appointed by him, 
Brhaspati (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 281 verse 28) ordains^ that the 
kulas, Frenis and ganas that are well-known to the king may 
decide the disputes of litigants except those that fall under 
sahasa and that it was only the king who could carry out the 
order for fines or corporal punishments, i. e. the arbitration 
courts could only decide disputes not involving sahasa and they 
had no power to execute their decrees about fines and corporal 
punishments, but that their decisions had to be filed with the 
king, who, if he did not disapprove of them, put them into execu¬ 
tion. PitSmaha®* appears to mention three classes of State 
courts, while Yfij. and Nar. refer only to two (viz. that of the 
chief justice and that of the king himself): ‘ a dispute decided in 
a village may be taken to the city and one examined in the city 
(court) to the king; a dispute decided by the king whether 
correctly or incorrectly cannot be reviewed. ’ It is distinctly 
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provided by Br.^ (S. B. E, vol. 33 p. 282 verse 31) that the 
sabhyas are superior to the hulas and the rest, the chief justice is 
superior to sabhyas and the king is superior to all. Pitsmaha®'’* 
provides that when a litigant is not satisfied with the decision 
given by a kula tribunal or the others, he can carry the matter by 
way of appeal to the king. Besides these courts it appears from 
Eautilya that the village headman (gramika or gramakuta) 
exercised certain summary powers such as driving out of the 
village a thief or an adulterer (HI. 10) and that he could try 
some offences (IV. 4, gramakutamadhyaksam va satri bruyat &c.). 
Even in the 20th century in the Bombay Presidency under the 
Village Police Act (Bombay Act VllI of 186?) the village head¬ 
man (called Police Patil) has the authority to try and on con¬ 
viction to punish with confinement for a period not exceeding 
twenty-four hours any person charged with the commission of 
petty assault or abuse within the limits of a village and the 
person convicted has no right of appeal to any court or magis¬ 
trate against such conviction and only the High Court has the 
power to entertain a petition for revision (which it hardly ever 
does). Bhrgu®^ quoted in Sm. C. U. p. 18 and other digests 
says that there are ten tribunals common to all men viz. the 
village people, the assembly of the citizens of the capital, gana, 
i^reni, men learned in the four vedas (or vidyas viz. anvlksikl 
and the rest), the vargins, kulas, kulikas, judges (appointed by 
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the king) and the king himself. The vargins ^ are the groups 
of various kinds such as ganas, pugas, vratas, srenis and others. 
Kulikas may be the elders of the families of the plaintiff and the 
defendant. In the Damodarpur plates (E. 1.15 p. 130) we come 
across one Dhrtimitra who is described as ‘ prathamakulika’. 
The word ‘pahcakula’ was applied to certain high officers in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad; vide L A, vol. 11 p. 220 (Abu Ins. of 
Bhimadeva dated Vikrama year 1265) and Tawney’s translation 
of the Prabandha-cintamani pp. 18, 84, 129,149,190 for ‘ panca- 
kula The provisions about the conflict between customs and 
usages on the one hand and iruti and smrti on the other will be 
dealt with in detail later on in another section, A few words 
may be said here about conflicts between smrtis. In disputes 
between residents of the same country, the same city or the same 
hamlet of cowherds or of the same capital or village, the decision 
should be according to their own conventional usages, but in 
disputes between these and others (who are not residents of 
those respective places) the decision must be in accordance with 
the sacred texts (Kat. 47 q. in S. V. p. 72, Par. M, III. p. 41). 
Another rule is that when there is an apparent conflict between 
two smrtis, reasoning is to decide in ordinary life which should 
be followed or reasoning based on the actions of the aged and 
the experienced is to decide what text to follow (Yaj. II. 21) and 
the business of the interpreter consists in holding that one of 
the smrtis contains a general rule and the other an exception 
or that the two apply to different sets of circumstances (visaya- 
vyavastha)or that an option may be intended. Voluminous 
glosses have been written on this one text of Yaj II. 21 right 
from Visvarupa in the 9th century downwards. Another rule 
is that in the administration of justice dharmaSastra rules have 
superior force to those of arthasastra. This has been already 
referred to above (p. 9). Bhrgu further provides that foresters may 
get their disputes settled by foresters, members of caravans by 
other members, soldiers by (a tribunal of) soldiers and those 
who stay in a village as well as in a forest may get their dis¬ 
putes settled either by villagers or by foresters by mutual 
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agreement and that the five tribunals for foresters and others are 
kulikas (high officers or heads of families), sarthas (members of 
caravans), headmen, villagers, citizens. The texts further provide 
that in certain cases the court was to call in aid outsiders to help 
in deciding disputes. Vyasa®^ says: ‘In the case of disputes 
among traders, artisans, husbandmen and actors it is impossible 
for others to give a (correct) decision; hence such matters should 
be got decided by experts in those various matters ’. Br. states 
that in disputes among husbandmen, craftsmen (carpenters 
and the like), artisans (like painters), money-lenders, guilds, 
dancers, sectarians (like PSsupatas) and criminal tribes the 
decision should be made with the help of those who understand 
the conventions made by them and their usages. In disputes 
about the boundaries of villages and about fields in a village, 
four, eight or ten neighbours were to settle the boundaries (vide 
Manu Vm. 258, Kaut. IIL 9, Yaj. H. 150-152). Kaut. 1.19 
and Br.^ (q. in V. P. p. 33) say that disputes between those 
who have performed austerities or between those who are adepts 
in witchcraft and Yoga should not be decided by the king 
(unaided), but with the help of those learned in the three Vedas, 
as otherwise they may feel offended. These quotations show 
that certain people could claim to be tried by their peers or at 
least by a jury. This jury system was resorted to for settling 
complicated questions of fact. It is a very ancient system, being 
mentioned even by GautamaXI. 21-22 ‘the king, having 
received help from the heads of husbandmen, merchants, cow¬ 
herds, money-lenders and artisans as regards disputes in their 
own groups, should finally decide what is just ’. 

It has already been stated above that the king is to decide 
according to the smrtis. He has also to take into consideration 
the duties and usages of the several varnas and the eighteen low 
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castes®* (acc. to Manu Vlll. 41 and HSrlta). The eighteen low 
castes said to be outside the pale of the four varnas and S.6Tamas 
are enumerated by Pitamaha, viz. washerman, shoe-maker, nata 
(dancer caste), bamboo-worker, fisherman, mleccha, bhilla. 
Sbhlra, matahga and nine others (the names of which are not 
given here as the text is corrupt). 

The foregoing gradations of tribunals did not all exist at 
all times in ancient and medieval India. One thing is, however, 
quite clear. There was always a court of the Chief Justice 
appointed by the ruling power and final appeal lay to the ruler 
himself. But as regards inferior tribunals usage varied. For 
example, it appears from a decision of 1742 in which a ruling of 
king Shivaji about a Kulkarni vatan is set out that in Shivaji’s 
time disputes could be taken before three different but inferior 
tribunals, viz. the got (i. e. the assembly of castemen) which is 
somewhat like the kula tribunal of the smrtis, or before arbi¬ 
trators hailing from a place other than where the dispute took 
place or before the officers, balutedars and chief men of several 
villages round about. 

Manu (VIU. 23) prescribes that the king fully dressed and 
with an undisturbed mind, after taking his seat in the Hall of 
Justice, should perform obeisance to the gods, the guardians of 
the (eight) quarters (Indra and others, as specified in Manu 
Vn. 4) and should then commence the work of looking into the 
legal business. The transaction of legal business has four 
stages (from the king’s or judge’s point of view) viz. first 
receiving information from a person, then finding out under 
what title of law (vyavaharapada) the information falls, then 
consideration of the pleadings of the parties and the evidence 
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led by them and lastly the decision.*®* When a litigant comes 
before the court at a proper time (i. e, when the court is sitting) 
and makes his bow, he (the king or judge) should®®’ address 
him as follows:—‘‘ What is your business ? What is the injury 
done to you? Don’t be afraid, speak out, manl By whom* 
when, where and why ( was the injury caused) ? When thus 
asked whatever he replies should be considered by (the judge) 
with the sabhyas and brahmanas and if the matter be legally 
entertainable he (the judge ) should deliver the seal (sealed order) 
to the plaintiff or order the bailiff to summon (the defendant)". 
These observations are made by Kat. (86-88). Whatever a 
man, being excited by one of the emotions of love (or anger 
or greed ), says before the court, should be first written down 
on a board or the like by the scribe ( Nar.®®® n. 18). 

Very elaborate rules are laid down about the summoning of 
the defendant or accused by Nar, (L 52-54), Br, Kat. ( 96-100 ), 
Sukra (IV. 5-102-106 ) and others. A few of the rules are set 
out below. The first person to be summoned is the one against 
whom a complaint based on suspicion or truth is made by the 
plaintiff or complainant. But other persons may be called as 
defendants ®®® either when the person proceeded against by the 
plaintiff puts forward another as liable to plaintiff’s claim or 
makes another liable along with himself or when another person 
is acpepted by the plaintiff (on behalf of another who is a minor 
&c.) or ( acc. to the Madanaratna) another person himself comes 
forward (as defendant). The king should not require the personal 
appearance of the following persons: the diseased, minors, very 
old (beyond 70), one in a calamity, one engaged in some 
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religious rite, one who would suffer irreparable loss by coming, 
one in misfortune (such as the death or disappearance of a 
dear relative), one engaged in the king’s business or in a 
(religious) festival, one intoxicated, a lunatic, one distressed, a 
servant, a woman who is young and whose family is in 
straitened circumstances or who is of good family or who is 
recently delivered, a maiden who is of a higher caste than that 
of the complainant. Nar. (I. 53) prescribes that cowherds 
when it is the season for taking cows for grazing, agriculturists 
in the sowing season, artisans actually engaged in work 
and soldiers engaged in war should not be summoned to 
appear in person, while so engaged. In these cases some 
one on their behalf should be summoned as a representative. 
But it is provided that even these persons may be summoned with 
proper safeguards in important cases or grave charges, such as 
the killing of human beings, theft, rape, eating forbidden food, 
counterfeiting coins, high treason &c. But women who by 
their earnings support their families, unchaste women, prosti¬ 
tutes, women without family and women excommunicated for 
grave sins may be summoned to appear personally A person 
who is summoned and is able to appear but does not appear in 
person was to be fined according to the value or importance of 
the subject matter of dispute e. g. in slight causes fifty (copper) 
panas, two hundred at least in the cases of middling value and 
500 panas at least in heavy causes (vide Kat. 100-101 quoted by 
Sm. C. II, p 34, Apararka p. 607,) After taking the fine and 
waiting for 30 days or a month and a half the king may give 
a judgment in favour of the plaintiff, due to defendant’s default. 
But if the defendant does come after that time, the suit may 
be restored and proceeded with. ^ But when there is an invasion 
by an enemy or a famine or an epidemic or disease the king 
should not impose a fine, but send a second summons. In the 
case of those who are exempted from personal appearance (as 
above) their relatives (son, father &c.) or some other person 
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appointed by them (such as a pupil, servant &c.) or one who can 
be recognised as their agent may be allowed to appear. ^ But 
no representative was allowed in serious charges cited above 
(vide Kat. 93-95 q. by Apararka p, 639, Sm. C. 11. p. 34). If a 
father, brother, a friend, or a relative appears before the court for 
the real litigant, the law-suit may be proceeded with (Pitamaha), 
Whoever carries on anything through another by appointing 
him to that task should be understood to have done it himself 
and the business transacted by such a representative or agent 
cannot be annulled. If a person who is not a brother nor father 
nor son nor appointed to represent another prosecutes a law¬ 
suit for another, he is liable to be fined As the king was 
supposed to be the guardian of a minor’s wealth, it appears from 
this that a king could have appointed a guardian for the suit 
when a minor was concerned. The above provisions show that 
maintenance and champerty were not encouraged by ancient 
Hindu lawyers. 

An interesting question arises whether lawyers as an 
institution existed in ancient India. The answer must be that 
so far as the smrtis are concerned, there is nothing to show that 
any class of persons whose profession was the same as that of 
modern counsel, solicitors or legal practitioners and who were 
regulated by the State existed. This does not preclude the idea 
that persons well-versed in the law of the smrtis and the pro¬ 
cedure of the courts were appeinted ( niyukta ) to represent a 
party and place his case before the court. The procedure 
prescribed by Nar, Br. and Kat. reaches a very high level of 
technicalities and skilled help must often have been required in 
litigation. In the com. of AsahSya as edited by Kalyanabhatta 
on Nar. (rnadana 4) there is an instructive story from which 
it appears that persons who had studied the smrtis helped parties 
in return for a monetary consideration to raise contentions 
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before the court. But there also the helper comes forward 
saying that he is a very old friend of the family and has been 
appointed by the party to represent him. So he corresponded 
to what is called a recognized agent in the Indian Civil Pro- 
Code, Order HI. r. 2 (Act V of 1908). In Sukra IV. 5. 114-117 
some important rules are given the person who is appointed 
to represent a party should get as his wages 1/16,1/20,1/40,1/80 
or 1/160 part of the amount in dispute, that the wages become 
less and less as the claim in dispute becomes higher or if 
several persons employ one representative; one who knows 
dharma&astra and the procedure of law-suits should be appointed 
as representative and not any one who is deficient in these; if 
the representative takes wages without knowing these he should 
be punished by the king. A representative is to be appointed 
by the party and not by the king at his will; if the representa¬ 
tive allows the matter entrusted to him to fail owing to his greed 
he is liable to be finedIn the ‘Questions of Milinda’ (S. B- 
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395. The story in the com. on Nar. is as follows: In Pafaliputra(modern 
Patna) a brahmana named Srldhara acquired with great trouble a fortune and 
lent to a trader named Devadhara ten thousand drammas at the rate of 2 per 
cent per month. When one month passed Devadhara paid as interest 200 
drammas. When the 2nd month was running, Devadhara died of high 
fever, his son died of cholera and only the great-grandson of Devadhara, by 
name Mahidhara, remained. He was a very young man addicted to gamb¬ 
ling and other vices. His property was taken under their protection by his 
maternal uncles. They were advised by a brahmana who had a smattering 
of smrti lore and was called Smartadurdhara * Don’t pay even a rupee to the 
creditor Srldhara. I shall save you even in Court by citing appropriate 
texts. * The uncles replied * if you save us, we shall give you a thousand 
drammas as a reward ’. When the 2nd month passed (from the date of 
borrowing), Srldhara called upon the uncles to pay 200 drammas as interest 
for the 2nd month. They replied *You cannot claim even the principal 
(from the great-grandson of the original borrower), much less interest*. 
Smartadurdhara, the legal adviser of the uncles, said **Narada declares 
(rnadana 4) ‘grandsons should pay the debts of the grandfather; that 
(debt) ceases from the fourth*. On hearing this Srldhara was stunned, 
but gathering his wits filed a suit in the court and had summonses issued 

(Continued on the next page) 
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E. vol. 36 p. 238) there is a passage about certain hhikkhus in 
the ‘city of Righteousness’ (djiammanngara) who are styled 
‘dhammSpanikas’ (dealers in dharma) and are described as 
follows: ‘ (Bhikkhus), who in the spirit and the letter, in its 
arguments and explanations, its reasons and examples teach and 
repeat, utter forth and recapitulate the ninefold word of the 
Buddha; such bhikkhus are called, O king, lawyers in the 
blessed one’s city of Righteousness ’ and on p. 239 there are 
‘ dhammasetthino ’ (bankers of dharma), which word reminds us of 
the sresthin in the Mrcchakatika. The dhammSpanikas probably 
correspond to such lawyers as SmSrtadurdhara mentioned above. 
The rules of Sukra make a near approach to the modern 
institution of the Bar and the fees prescribed by Sukra are 
similar to those allowed by the Bombay Regulation II’of 1827 
and by Schedule III to the Bombay Pleaders ’ Act (Bombay Act 
XVn of 1920). The first legislative enactment in India to deal 
with lawyers for representing parties passed by the British 
Government was the Bengal Regulation VII of 1793 which defin¬ 
ed the privileges, the fees (five per cent up to 1000 and then on 
a sliding scale) and responsibilities of vakeels (which word 
originally means ‘ agent ’). 

The plaintiff may put under restraint till the approach of 
the suramoner (the bailiff) by the king’s order the defendant, 
who does not stand up to meet the claim (i. e, is about to abscond 
or may abscond) that is to be investigated (or when the plaintiff 
spoke to him about the claim before coming to court) and 


{ Continued from the last page ) 

to Mahidhara/great-grandson of Devadhara, and his uncles. Sureties were 
taken from both sides. The uncles were asked (by the court) ' why don’t 
you pay the interest to Sridhara ’ ? They appointed as their representative 
Smartadurdhara, who said that he and his ancestors were friends of the 
family of Mahidhara and so he addressed the court *I rely on Narada’s 
words (quoted above), and Mahidhara being the fourth from Devadhara 
(including the latter) is not liable to payBhatta Smartasekbara laughed at 
this and said ‘Smartadurdhara, you are not deeply learned in the smrti texts 
nor have you studied glosses thereon. The whole of the debt of 10000 drammas 
lent by Sridhara is still due from Mahidhara, as he is the great-grandson 
of the borrower, as three male descendants of the borrower are liable to pay 
the wcestor’s debt and as Narada means only this that the son of the great- 
grandson (who is the fourth from the borrower, excluding the latter from 
computation) is not liable to pay the debt of his great-great-grand-father ’ 
and the learned speaker charged him with having been promised a gratifica¬ 
tion, Smartadurdhara and his proteges lost the case. 
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who disregards the words of the claimant. This is called 
dsedha which is explained by the Mit. on Yaj. n. 5 as restraint 
under the king’s order. It is of four kinds viz, restraint as to 
{stham) (e. g. you are not to go elsewhere from your 
house or a temple), as to time (e. g. you must present yourself 
on the 5th of a certain month), restraint from going on (pra. 
vasa) a journey (till the suit is decided) and restraint from 
doing certain actions (e. g. you are not to sell certain proi)erty 
or to plough a certain field till the disposal of the suit )^’^ 
The rules about asedha are laid down by Nar. (I. 47-54), Br. 
(q. by V. P. p. 42, Sm. C. IL pp. 30-31), Kat. 103-110 (all quoted 
by V. P. pp. 41-42, Sm. C. 11. pp. 30-31). Nar. (I. 54) states 
that those persons whose personal appearance is dispensed with 
as stated above are not to be subjected to asedha. N&rada 
provides that he who disregards the prohibitory order (asedha ) 
of the court should be punished and that he who obtains a 
restraint order against a person that should not have been thus 
proceeded against should also be punished. Acc. to Kat. that 
man who restrains the defendant so as to prevent him from 
exercising his limbs or from talking or breathing freely should 
be punished and not the defendant if he breaks such restraint. 
A defendant would not be liable to be fined, if he disregards a 
restraint order which ties him down to a river ford, or to a forest, 
to a bad place (infested by thieves and tigers) or at the time of 
an invasion (Nar. 1.49). There is a provision which looks like one 
for the appointment of a Receiver in modern times. Kat. (120 ) 
says ‘ A king should not allow a litigant to proceed if the litigant 
retains the property or money which he has (been shown to have) 
seized ; it should be delivered over to the opposing litigant (if 
he be trustworthy ) or it may be kept with a third person ( as 
receiver for the successful party )^^. When the defendant comes 
on being summoned, he and the plaintiff are both to be placed 
before the judges (Pitamaha q. in Sm. C. II. p. 34). Then a surety 
is to be taken from both who would be capable of carrying 


396. It should be noted that these provisions about asedha are analo¬ 
gous to those about attachment or arrest before judgment (section 94 and 
Order 38 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code of 1908) and temporary injunction 
(Order 39 of the same). 

397. iT i wr tEiuwicif wifi* 

WFi I q. in II. 5.35, p. 94, which explains 

»Tir«nrt I f Rr iif w fr ^ 

fit (f* 
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out the decree made by the court i. e. who would be able to pay 
the amount of fine to the king if the defendant denied the 
plaintiff’s claim or who would be able to pay double the amount 
of the claim if the plaintiff’s claim be found to be false (Tfij. 
n. 10-11). If any one of the parties cannot offer a surety, then 
he has to be kept in the custody of the court’s bailiff (sadhyapS.la) 
and has to pay the daily wages of the bailiff at the end of 
every day ( Kat. 117 q. by Mit. on Yaj. n. 10). The following 
persons could not be accepted as sureties (Kat. 114-116 q. by 
Mit. on Yaj, n. 57 ): * the master (in the case of a party being a 
servant), an enemy, one authorised by the master, one arrested, 
one fined, one accused of grave sins or offences, one who is a 
co-sharer in family property, a friend, one who is a perpetual 
student, one who is appointed to do the king’s business, ascetics, 
one who would not be able to pay the amount decreed and the 
fine to the king, one whose father is living, one who incites the 
party for whom surety is demanded, one whose antecedents are 
unknown.’ When a person (of any caste) is kept guarded for 
want of a surety he is not to be prevented from doing necessary 
and obligatory acts (bath, sandhya worship &c.) and if he runs 
away from the guard he should be fined eight panas (Kat. 119 
q. in Par. M. HI. 58). 

When the defendant comes before the court, the information 
at first given by the plaintiff is to be written down accurately 
in hii presence together with the year, month, fortnight, day, 
names (of parties), caste &c. (Yaj. II. 6 ). When the aggrieved 
party first comes to the court, all that is taken down is the 
matter in dispute (i. e. the draft of the plaint); when the 
defendant comes, the plaint is written down with all details 
(including the grievance as stated in the beginning).^ The 
plaint is called hy various names in Sanskrit viz. paksa, bha^, 
pratijiia (Mit. on Yaj. II. 6). Sometimes the word ‘ purvapaksa ’ 
is used for paksa (as in Kat. 131, NSr. II. 1). Vadin and 
praUvacUn generally mean the plaintiff and the defendant, though 
v&din sometimes means ’ a litigant ’ (either the plaintiff or 
defendant). ‘ Arthin ’ (one who seeks the assistance of the court) 
and dbhiyoktr (attacker) are synonyms of vadin, and pratyarthin 
and abhiyukta (attacked) are synonyms of prativadin, Kst. 

• ^ I W I. quoted by ftwr- on II. 10 and V. P, p, 44. 

399. wrSwri r awe r «nwf&tfisinr: ffw wr wf^ft rhrf i ftwh 

ffii w ffir on nr- ii. 6, 
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(130-131) says that the judge should have the plaint written 
down on a board (or on the ground) with a piece of chalk as 
narrated naturally by the claimant and then on a leaf (palm 
leaf or bark or paper) when it is corrected (after the defendant 
appears) and that the plaintiff may delete some matters from the 
original ( draft of) plaint and may fill in gaps and that such 
amendments may be made in the draft till the plaint is finally 
settled. It appears from the Vyavaharatattva (p. 205) that 
the pleadings (the plaint and the reply) could be written down 
in Sanskrit or in the vernacular of the parties if they were 
ignorant. The Mrcchakatika (Act IX) shows how the presiding 
judge asks the ^resthin and kayastha to write down the words 
‘ not by me ’ as the complaint of the Sakara when the latter 
averred that Vasantasena was killed by Carudatta and not by 
himself. The plaint could be amended till the filing of the reply 
(Nar. n. 7). Elaborate rales are laid down about the contents of 
the plaint by many writers from Kautilya (lU. 1) downwards. 
Kaut. states that in the plaint should be entered the year, 
season, month, fortnight, day, the documents (to be relied upon), 
the court (in which the plaint is lodged), the (amount of) debt (or 
other money due) and the country, village, caste, family, names 
and occupations of the plaintiff and defendant together with the 
relationship in which they stood to each other, Kat. (127-128 
q. by Mit. on Yaj. 11. 6 and Apararka p. 608) requires that in 
suits about immoveable property, ten details should be recorded 
in the plaint viz. the country, the place (town or village in 
which the property is situated), situation (boundaries or the 
figure such as a square &c. ), the caste (of both parties), names. 


400. jrf&yrvq i w: m"?- 

firffs H uifRrvtsFfSWffwvq i hh: 

q. the first by fvairS!V on qy. II. 6, the 2nd. by on qy. II. 6 

and both by p. 611, w- HI- PP. 65-67. 

401. a sffqsr n 

Wira 1- tiy on qy- n. 6; q4li»v ^qiq 

VTI vyffqt^rvrf^tf^^rni » aw tjqniqyq^ etirtr i 

l %5iqiqiOTlW WTV^rHT 5^* II 

«qqqiqa^q p. 205. 

402. Under the Civil Pro. Code, Order VI. r. 17 (Act V of 1908) the 
plaint may be allowed to be amended at any stage of the suit. The ancient 
Indian rule was somewhat stricter. 

403. W^'imyqqtqonint ihr«y%a9nn: 

wq>if5nrnnryfif»itqqRqinff^ wif*riOTV i 

{N^v in. 1. 
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the dwelling place (of the parties), the measure (so many 
mvartcmas &c.), the name of the field, ( names of) the father, 
grandfather and great-grand-father, mention of the former 
kings. Kat. 124-126, Br. (q. in Sm. C. p. 36 and V. M. 
p. 294 ) give further details, which are passed over for want of 
space. All the details enumerated above need not occur in 
every plaint, but the necessary ones must be stated according 
to the facts of each case 

These rules about the contents of plaints are very similar 
to those in the Indian Civil Pro. Code, Order VII rules 1-5. 

In modern India no suit or appeal can be filed unless the 
plaintiff or appellant pays substantial court-fees (Rs. 7| per 
cent upto Rs. 1000 and 5 per cent for higher claims up to 5000 
and so on at reduced rates as the claim rises). It is interesting 
to see how the litigants in ancient India fared in this respect. It 
appears that in disputes of a criminal nature no court fees had to 
be paid in ancient India. The person found guilty had to pay to 
the king the fine declared in the Smrtis for offences or awarded by 
the Court. As regards civil disputes also nothing had to be paid at 
the inception of the suit. Certain rules are prescribed by Kaut. 
(III. 1), Yaj., Visnudharmasutra, Nar. and others about payments 
to the king after the suit is decided, which payments may be 
regarded as in the nature of court fees. Yaj. II. 42 and Visnudharma¬ 
sutra VI. 20-21 state that in the case of suits for the recovery of 
debts the debtor who admitted that he was a debtor (but did 
not pay the creditor) should be made to pay to the king 10 per 
cent on the amount decreed and the successful creditor should 
pay five per cent out of the amount decreed (as bhrti, compensa¬ 
tion or court fee)^^ When the debtor denies the fact of debt 
altogether and the creditor succeeds in establishing it, the debtor- 
had to pay the amount decreed to the creditor and an equal 
amount to the king as fine; but if the plaintiff turns out to be a 
false claimant (i. e. the relationship and the amount of the debt 
are not proved) he had to pay to the king as fine twice as much 
as the amount claimed by him (Yaj. II. 11). Nar. also (IV. 132) 
says^ that a debtor, who is able to repay a debt but does not 

404. ’r? 

ST TTfhw nsftwinsTrTifl i p- 608. 

405. 7wu<(rT^:trTinwf^Tnwf9STn^s«tn<TrYTTiiiusT^viT>iTrma sps 

jnTrrdarmnwT'T^TriihnTn^iiii 20 - 21 . 

406. TRrStwt Tivsft tttj ^Twsnw 1 fwi'^nssr: 

trsMisniH# WW^IV. 132. The»v. p. 182 read? 5 

(i. e, 20 per cent). 
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do so through wickedness or malice, should he made to pay the 
debt after recovering five per cent from the debtor. The Sm. C. 
IL p. 121 says that this applies to a case where the debtor admits 
his liability to the plaintiff. Manu VIH. 139 gives milder 
rules: ‘ if a debtor admits before the Court that he is a debtor, 
then he has to pay a fine equal to five per cent on the amount 
decreed, but if he denied the fact of debt altogether, then he has 
to pay as fine ten per cent ’. Manu VIII. 59 which prescribes 
a fine twice of that amount which the debtor falsely denies or 
which the creditor falsely claims contains a somewhat different 
rule (which Medhatithi says applies where parties are guilty 
of downright fraud, while VIH. 139 applies where there is 
negligence or loss of memory &c.). In suits other than for 
debts such fines are also prescribed e. g. in Yaj. II. 26 for one 
who misappropriates a pledge, II. 33, IL 188 (for breach of the 
rules of guilds and other groups), Yaj. II. 171 (where a person 
claiming to be the owner of lost goods and failing to prove his 
ownership of them was fined paUca-^ndha i. e. a fifth part of the 
price of the goods). Kaut. prescribesthat when a party is 
guilty of contradictory pleadings, or does not cite witnesses 
though saying he has witnesses and is defeated for these and 
similar reasons he has to pay a fine of 20 per cent of the claim 
and 10 per cent only if he relied on his own deposition (and 
called no witnesses) and further the defeated party has to pay 
the costs viz. the wages of the bailiff and of the subsistence 
allowance of witnesses. Therefore it may be said that in 
ancient times Indian litigants had an easy time, while in 
modern times litigation is often ruinous, what with the heavy 
court fees to be paid in several courts, the fees of legal practi¬ 
tioners and the expenses of witnesses and the delay of years 
The remark of Dr. Hart (in ‘Way to justice’ p. 17) is as appli¬ 
cable to modern India as to England ‘the plain truth is that 
the justice of the courts is unattainable by some citizens through 
want of the necessary financial resources; while in the case 


407. i 

I I m. i. 

408. In modern times a plaint or memorandum of appeal is to be rejec* 
ted if not properly stamped. Vide Order VII. r. 11 of the Indian Civil Pro. 
Code. The Peshva’s Government appears to have taken one«fourth or one« 
fifth from the party whose claim for partition or for recovery of debt sue- 
ceeded. Vide ‘ Peshwa's Diaries’ ed. by Rao Bahadur Wad, vol. 2 pp. 132, 
146. 163. 
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of many others it is not worth having at the cost which it 
involves 

In one of his most famous soliloquies Shakespeare (in 
Hamlet HI. 1 ‘ Oppressor’s wrong, the proud mans’s contumely* 
the pangs of despised love, the law's delays') enumerates law’s 
delays among the principal evils of human life. In modern 
India as in England^ before 1873 delay in the decision of 
causes is a crying evil. In the rough and ready methods of 
administering justice in ancient India care seems to have been 
bestowed on disposing of cases as quickly as possible. The 
story of king Nrga who caused delay has already been referred to 
(p. 243). Kaut. (HI. 1) states that if the plaintiff, after the defendant 
files his answer, does not on the same day begin to support his 
case (by evidence) he would be declared to be defeated, since 
the plaintiff comes to court after determining the strength of 
his case, but the defendant does not do so (he is dragged to 
the court); that the defendant may be allowed an adjournment 
of three or seven days for his defence ; if he is not ready with 
his defence within that time he may be punished with a fine 
ranging from 3 to 12 panas; if he does not answer even after 
three fortnights he shall be punished with fine for parokta (viz. 
pancabandha or daiabandha as stated above in note 407) and 
the plaintiff’s claim would be recovered from the property of 
the defendant. A similar rule is laid down in Manu VHI. 58. 
Yaj. H. 12 prescribes that disputes relating to sahasa (killing 
by poison or weapon), theft, abuse, assault, cows, charges of 
grave sins and women (about the chastity of all women and 
about ownership in the case of female slaves), the defendant 
has to make his defence at once, and that in other cases time 
may be granted at the discretion of the court. Nar. I. 45 is to 
the same effect. Nar. I. 44 holds that adjournments may be 
granted in suits about debts and the like for finding out the 
truth as such disputes are complicated and as memory is weak. 
Pit&maha (q. in Sm. C. IL p. 42) says that adjournments may 
be granted in disputes about deposits, sealed deposits, gifts, 
partnerships, transgression of conventions and partition of 
heritage. Gautama XIIL 28 speaks in general terms of an 
adjournment for one year, when the defendant does no^ 
remember the transaction, but prescribes immediate trial in 


409. For the enormous delay in the disposal of even simple proceedings 
or Bills in Chancery in England, vide Holdsworth’s * History of English Law' 
(1926) Vol. IX. pp. 374-376 and 433-435. 
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disputes about kine, women and children or when the matter 
is urgent i. e. where loss or abandonment of the thing will be 
the result of delay (Gaut. XIU. 29-30). Brhaspati allows time 
even to the plaintiff if he is not able to put forward his case 
owing to his immaturity or lack of boldness.*^® Kat. (145-158 
quoted by Apararka p. 619, Sm. 0.11. p. 42, Par. M. HI. pp. 69-72) 
contains elaborate rules about adjournments. He says that 
according to the importance or otherwise of the dispute, one, 
three, five, or seven days may be allowed to the defendant to 
make his defence in disputes about debts, according as the debt 
was contracted three months ago or 6,12, 20 or 30 years ago; 
that even more than a year may be allowed if the defendant is 
an idiot or lunatic or is suffering from disease or if the subject 
of dispute or the witnesses are in a foreign country; that more 
adjournments than one may be granted in such cases; that 
according to Brhaspati in disputes about immoveable property 
also no adjournments should be granted; that if the act of God 
(daiva) 01 the king prevents the defendant from making his 
defence he should not be declared defeated, but time should be 
granted to him to prove this. It is clear that with the advance 
of time adjournments became longer and more frequent in Kit. 
compared with the rigid rules of £aut.. Kst. and Sukra 
(IV. 5.167, 209 ) contain the last word on this point. According 
to them delay in deciding causes is tantamount to denial 
of justice ( dharmavyapaUi, lit. death of Justice). 

The sequence of stages in a law-suit is as follows: first 
the plaintiff makes his averments, then the defendant makes 
his reply; when both have finished, the members of the court 
speak (or deliberate among themselves) and after them (speaks) 
the judge (Kat. 121 q. by Apararka p. 611, Par. M. III. p. 58). 
The four stages (padas) of a law-suit, acc. to Yaj. IL 6-8, and 


was« wawf q- in ii. p. 4a; Whwfd ' 

«i4v n^unvs n q. in ll. p. 40, 

p. 611. 

iwmis«g aru! ^ wgr n 

gw IV, 6. 167 and 209. The first is almost the same as Kat. 339 (q. in 
II. p. 92, wt. p. 306. w. ft- P- 148, which read and 
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Br. are named bha^apada (the plaint), uUarapada {the reply ), 
kriyapada (the adducing of evidence), sadhyasiddhi*^^ or mryaya 
(the decision); while Kat. 31 states them as purvapaksa, uttara, 
pratyakalita and kriya, Praty§kalita means ‘ discussion or 
consideration among the sabhyas about the burden of proof ’ (vide 
p. 260 n, 337). If several persons come simultaneously with compla¬ 
ints or plaints, then the order of taking up the cases is regulated 
by the jw/kj of the plaintiffs i. e. the suit of a brahmana is first 
taken up (Manu VIII. 24). Kaut. I. 19 states that the causes of 
temples (or idols), ascetics, heretics, br§.hmanas learned in the 
vedas, about cattle and sacred places, of minors, of the aged, 
of those afflicted with disease or misfortunes, of the helpless and 
of women are to be looked into in the order enumerated or 
according to the importance of the causes or their urgency. 
Kat. (122 q. in Sm. C. II. p. 35, Par. M, III. p. 59) says that 
preference should be given to that litigant whose injury is 
greater or whose cause is more important than those of the 
rest, Kaut. IIL 20 went*'* so far as to say that judges should 
look into the causes of idols (or temples), brahmanas, persons 
performing austerities, women, minors, the old, the diseased, the 
helpless, even if they did not come forward to complain nor 
should judges put forward the excuses of time (i. e, the long 
delay in taking cognisance of their causes), place, or (long) 
enjoyment (of their opponents). 

• Lengthy quotations and illustrations are cited in the com¬ 
mentaries and digests about the requirements of a good plaint. 
They are all passed over. They well illustrate the penchant of 
ancient Indian writers for divisions, sub-divisions and subtle 
distinctions. 


Kat, (136 quoted by Apararka p. 609) specifies several 
reasons which make a plaint unacceptable viz. one that lacks 


WIT H f f» q- by amili p. 616; ^ ^ i T^TTI^ar 

iNni » qnnri. q. by p. 616. V. P. p. 44 quotes a 

verse of Br., where q r v u K iga is the 4th qr^. 

' ami^ p. 616. 

qftoit qtnrfiSr i I- 

I n »w^twB ni, 20 . 
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the mention of the time and place (of the cause of action), that 
omits the statement of the material ( dravya, which is the subject 
of dispute) or the amount thereof and that is wanting in (stat¬ 
ing ) the extent of the relief claimed, that is opposed (to the 
interests or usages) of the country, that is prohibited by the 
king’s order, that mixes up several vyavahSrapadas.*’® Certain 
plaints are declared to be vitiated ( paksabMsa) and not 
entertainable viz. a plaint that contains an unknown (or 
imaginary) grievance, that discloses no injury, that contains 
letters or words making no coherent sense, that states no cause 
of action, that is incapable of proof or is self-contradictory 
( Kat, 140 q. by Mit. on Ysj, II. 6, Par. M. III. 61). NSr. 11. 8 
also points out the faults (rfosos) of a plaint and explains them 
(II. 9-14). Brhaspati states that there is to be no law-suit 
between teacher and pupil, father and son, husband and wife, 
and master and servant. This does not mean that law-suits 
between these pairs are altogether prohibited but that suits 
between them are undesirable, that the king or judges should 
persuade them to desist from proceeding in Court, that if they 
persist the court has to decide the suits according to the 
Sastra. Manu (VIIL 299-300) prescribing the same punish¬ 
ment as for a thief in cases where a wife, son, slave, servant or 
brother is beaten for correction more severely than is allowed 
in the sastras by the husband,’ father, master, or elder brother 
respectively conveys by implication that a legal proceeding by 
these is possible. The smrtis did not encourage disputes based on 

416. If a plaintiff states * the defendant stole my gold, I deposited a 
thousand drammas with him which he does not return, he sold a cow to me 
without being its owner’, there is a joinder of three vyavaharapadas viz. 
steya.niksepa^ asvdmivikraya. This is not a bad or altogether unacceptable 
plaint. All that is meant is that the trial of all these cannot be carried on 
simultaneously, but one after another. 

417. 

II quoted by f^r?TT, on H. 6 (without name), ipcr. HI. 

61. The II. 37 ascribes the same verse to (last pada being 

Vide my notes to Kat. 140 where it is shown how there 
is a good deal of divergence about the interpretation of this verse. 

418. « 

acc. to on vt^. II. 5, and acc. to and iv. V. 

p. 34. The latter remarks ‘ 

ST »hr yr i 

ssntfT^ i^«sn^si> »t in%«sii?iT 

I . vide also fJtfrt. on Vf H. 32 for 

slmilar'words. 
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flimsy or trumpery grounds. Brhaspati**’ says that a plaint 
that is rdrarthaha (i. e. the injury in which is very small or the 
monetary value involved is negligible) should not be entertained 
by the king. This is on the principle of de mimmis non curat lex 
(the law does not take account of trifles) also embodied in 
geo. 95 of the Indian Penal Code. 

When the plaint has been finally settled, the defendant 
should be called on to reply in writing to the plaint in the 
presence of the plaintiff (Yaj. II. 7, Nar. U. 2 ). This is called 
uUara (reply ) or pratipak^ (Nar. II. 2). When time may be 
given to the defendant for putting in his answer has already 
been stated above. 

The answer of the defendant must possess the following 
characteristics viz. it must completely meet all the points of 
the plaint, it must not deviate from the truth, must not employ 
vague words, must not be self-contradictory, it should not be 
such as to require further explanation (because of containing 
words in a foreign tongue or unknown or rarely used words or 
elliptical or badly arranged sentences).** A reply is of four 
kinds, ( 1 ) mithyU ( of denial), sampratipatti or satya ( confession 
or admission), karava or pratyavaskandana (of special plea or 
demurrer), prannyaya or purvanyaya (of former judgment or res 
judicata). A reply of denial may take four forms (Nar. 11 . 5) 
viz. (1) this (what is affirmed in the plaint) is false, I do not 
know anything about it, I was not present (when the transact¬ 
ion alleged in the plaint is said to have taken place), I was then 
not born.*** The first is a direct denial, the others are implied 
or indirect. Very strict rules of pleading were evolved by the 

419. 4^: 1 q. in «•. fir. p. 87 and 

n. p. 37, which explains (TWVRff 1 U’ilwS farfi- 

urnqTr yrar m 1 

420. iniT^v 

f3j: n quoted by mUT. on xtt- W. 7, p. 612 (ascribes to wrf?), 

n. p. 42 (ascribes to ), IV. 5. 139. 

421. (itniT vt i vr 

»nwtf Hi 2; bas wrt f&zvrur erui 1 

» q- in. ffiw. on rn. 11. 7. The same is g® IV. 
5.144. §i(«j«veri f3rqiinriv*r:-«v^m 3 ffevt var 

giiiStri I wiw wFWf n sxjq. fw. p. 51 and «ir. m- p. 307 

(reads 3 fiinTT). aiiuv is probably derived from siuq (meaning 

•-lower.’,‘weak'-or‘inferior’). The reads which appears to 

|ie a wrong reading. x 
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time of Kat., who provides (144) that if a statement asserted by 
the plaintiff in the hearing of the defendant is not traversed by 
the latter or if the latter remains silent when he should have 
given a reply, it (should be held by the court that it) is admitt¬ 
ed (by the defendant). When the defendant declares the 
truth of the claim made in the plaint that is a reply of 
admission. Where the defendant accepting as correct the 
matters ( or facts) set out by the plaintiff raises a plea, that is 
a reply of special plea. The same is designed by some as 
5dharya or ddlianja (rendering futile) of the plaint. For ex¬ 
ample, where plaintiff avers that defendant took one hundred 
rupees and defendant accepts that fact but adds either that he 
later on returned them or that they were really donated to him, 
that is a reply of special plea. Where a person though defeated 
in a (former) proceeding again causes a plaint to be written 
and is addressed (answered) with the words ‘ you were formerly 
defeated ’, that is a reply of former judgment. That there was 
a former judgment between the same parties may be proved by 
citing the judges or arbitrators or by citing other witnesses or 
by producing the writing itself i. e. the copy of the judgment 
(Kat. 172 ).*'‘* In a reply of admission there are only two stages 
of vyavahara viz. the plaint and the reply; there is no need of 
proof (so there is no kriyapada ) and the plaintiff succeeds as a 
matter of course (and so there is no necessity of a regular 
judgment, nirnayn )• Kat. (173-190 ) states at great length the 
faults of a reply and also what are not proper replies. The Mit. 
(on Yaj. U. 7 ), Apararka pp. 613-614, Sm. C. 11. pp. 43-46 and 

422. ^ wnvmofHSsrt ^ i ^criTf Rvin 

« mrsvi. q. by Compare Order VIII rule 5 of the 

Civil Pro. Code. 
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gar IV. 5. HS. q. byf^r. on xn. II. 7; vide anrvivsT 170. 
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other digests quote long passages from E&t., Br., Harlta, Vyasa 
and others on faults of tiUara and illustrate them at length. 
These have to he omitted for want of space. One of the faults is 
‘Sankara' (mixture or confusion or misjoinder of pleas in defence). 
For example, if the plaint alleges ‘ the defendant took gold, a 
hundred rupees, certain valuable clothes and a quantity of corn 
and has not returned any of them, ’ and the defendant’s reply is 
‘ I took the gold, I never took any rupees, the plaintiff donated 
the clothes to me, as to the corn plaintiff had already filed a 
suit against me and failed ’. Here the reply contains all four 
varieties, viz. the first is a reply of admission, the 2nd is one of 
denial, the third is a special plea and the 4th is a plea of former 
judgment. This is a sankara. But it is not meant that this 
reply would not be allowed. All that is meant is that, as the 
burden of proof varies, the adducing of evidence will not be 
allowed simultaneously, but one after another. Vide Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 7, Par. M. III. pp. 77-80. These questions are concerned 
with cases in which several issues arise, the burden of proving 
some of which lies on the plaintiff and the burden of proving 
others lies on the defendant. If a defendant does not come 
forward to give a reply, the king or judge should make him give 
one by sama ( conciliatory words), bheda (threats) and other 
ways and if he does not give a reply for seven days after that, 
he may be declared to have been defeated and a decree may be 
passed against^^ him. Eaut. (IILl), Yaj. 11. 9, NSr. 1.55^ 
Kat. (163) state that a defendant cannot raise a counter-claim 
{pratyabhiyoga) as loTifi as he has not met the attack of the 
plaintiff, nor should another plaintiff attack a person who is a 
defendant in a suit already filed, except in the case of abuse and 
assault, sahoaa (death or grievous hurt by a weapon &c.), theft 
or in a very urgent matter, or in disputes among members of 
caravans or guilds or in charges of adultery, Yaj. II. 29, 
Nar. IV. 93, Sukra IV. 5.120 say that when a litigant dies while 
a suit is pending, his son (or other representative) who takes 
hie estate should carry on the litigation or be liable for the 
claim and the son cannot add his own enjoyment (to make up 
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q. >0 II. p. 46, «m. WT. in. p. 81, wr. V. p. 56 (reads 
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three generations &c. as required for possession ripening into 
ownership 

There were many grounds on account of which a litigant became 
what is called hina (a losing party) and some times either had his 
plaint dismissed or his defence struck out and a decree passed 
against him or he was simply fined. For example, Nar. 11. 33 
speaks of five kinds*® of him viz. one who changes his state¬ 
ments (or pleading), who does not prosecute his pleading by 
adducing evidence (i. e. avoids investigation), who does not 
appear when summoned, who gives no reply, who disappears or 
runs away when summoned. Nar. L 56-fil, IL 34 explain some 
of these and other him parties. Kat. 202 (q. by Sm. C. 11. p. 47 ) 
prescribes that the above five should respectively be fined 5,10 
12,16 and 20 panas. Nar. IL 25 states that in all civil disputes 
such as those about women, land or debts the litigant does not 
lose his cause even if he commits a mistake in his statements, 
but he is liable to fine. This conveys that in disputes arising 
out of wrath (manyukrta i. e. in criminal matters) a person loses 
his cause if he is guilty of the above acts and he is prohibited 
from pursuing the matter again. Kaut. III. 1, Manu VIH. 53-57 
contain in almost the same words, certain similar rules, Kaut 
calling the several actions causes of parokta (defeat). Vide 
Yaj. n. 16, Sukra IV. 5.136, Kat. 191-210 for further details on 
dismissal for default and cognate matters. In these cases of 
himvddins, though a fine was imposed, a retrial could be ordered. 
When defendant filed his reply and parties joined issue in court, 
Br. and Kat. say that they should not then be allowed to 
compromise the dispute privately without the permission of the 
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cuurt; if they did so they were both to pay double of the fine 
imposed on a defeated party, as they deprived the king of his 
dues (court fees). But a compromise with the court’s permis¬ 
sion was allowed when the parties were in doubt as to what the 
witnesses might say or the sabhyas might decide (in such cases it 
would be wisdom for the parties to compromise) and particularly 
when the evidence on both sides was evenly balanced or where 
there w£is a conflict between the different smrtis and usages. 

When the reply had been given the sabhyas had to consider 
the question about the burden of proof, Br.^ says ‘ the sabhyas 
after considering the nature of the reply should call upon one 
of the parties that are in court to establish his case ’ (Sm. C. II- 
p. 50 ). What a party sets out to establish is called s&dhya and 
the means whereby the claim (of the litigant) in its entirety is 
established is called sadhana ( Kat, 213 in V. P, p. 79 ), Yaj. II. 7 
and Nar. II. 27 say that the party (on whom the burden of 
proof lies) should immediately (after the reply is given) write 
down the means whereby he proposes to prove his averments. 
This third stage (pada) is called kriyd i. e. proof. Sddhya 
and kdrya are synonyms, kriyd and sadhana also are synonyms 
( Kat. in Apararka p. 616, Vyasa in Sm, 0. II. p. 54). The rules 
about burden of proof are laid down by Harita {q. in Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 7, Apararka p. 616 ). In a reply of denial, the burden 
of proof is on the plaintiff, in a reply of former judgment or 
of a special plea, it is on the defendant and in a reply of 
admission no question of burden of proof arises. Compare also 
Nar. n. 31. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 80 states another rule that 
an affirmative proposition has to be proved by him who 
asserts it {bhdmpratijfldvddina eva kriyd). Yaj, II. 22, Nar.II. 
28-29 and IV. 69, Br. (in Sm. C. II. p. 54), and others say that 
means of proof are two-fold, human and divine, and that docu¬ 
ments, witnesses and possession are the human means of proof 
(Vas. 16. 10 also), while the ordeals of balance and others are 
divine means. Yaj. II. 22, Nar. II. 29, Kat. 217 expressly state 
that ordeals are to be resorted to only when none of the human 
means are possible or available. If one party relies on human 
means alone and the other offers divine means, the king (or 
judge) has to accept human means and not divine; in disputes 
among men, if there be human means of proof though reaching 
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(or covering) only a portion (of the allegations in the plaint) 
then human means should be accepted and not divine ones even 
though the latter may cover the whole ground ( Kat. 218-319 
q. by Mit. on Y&j. II. 33). This latter rule is based on the 
proposition laid down.in Yftj. II. 20 and Visnudharmasutra VI. 32 
that when a party totally denies a claim and the opponent 
establishes by evidence a substantial portion of it, the judge 
may pass a decree against the denying party for the whole of 
the claim. This is practically the same as the maxim ‘ omnia 
praesumuntur contra spoliatorem ’. **’ Therefore the general rule 
was that the divine mode of proof was to be resorted to only 
in the absence of any human means of proof. Kat. 239 (q. by 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 23, Apararka p. 629) allows witnesses or ordeals 
when the dispute is started with reference to sakasa, assault or 
abuse and causes that spring from force and Kat. 230 (q. in 
Sm. C. n. p. 51) provides that, in the case of a person guilty of 
sahasa perpetrated in secret, investigation has to be made by 
divine proof. Kat. 225-228 (q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 23, Apararka 
p. 639, Sm. C. IL pp. 53-54) lay down certain rules about 
preference among the several means of proof: whatever are 
declared as the conventional usages of the associations of 
traders, of guilds (of artisans) and of groups (of brahmanas), 
the means of proving them are documents and not ordeals nor 
witnesses; enjoyment^'" ( or possession) alone is weightier in 
the case of the making and (the use of) doors and ways, as 
also in the case of water-courses and the like (i. e. in the case 
of easements) and not writing nor witnesses; in the case of 
things promised to be given but not given, when a decision is 
to be given in disputes of servants with masters, in the matter 
of taking back a thing after it is sold or when a person having 
purchased a thing does not pay the price, in gambling and 
prize fighting-when in these matters disputes arise the means 


431. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I. p. 204 and n. 367, where a half verse from 
the drama Vikramorvasiya (IV. 17) is quoted containing the same proposition 
and it is shown that Narada as quoted in V. M. p. 311 and Par. M. III. p. 203 
contained the same half verse. The half verse is 

The maxim cited above is relied upon in Ardeshir v. The Collector of Surat 
3 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) p. 116 and in Framji v. The Commissioner of 
Customs 7 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) p. 89. 

431a. In Lalubhai v. Bai Amrit I. L. R. 2 Bom. 299 at p. 312 there 
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of proof are witnesses and not documents nor ordeals. Marici 
(q. by Sm. C. 11 . 60, V. P. p. 141 ) states that as regards the 
sale, mortgage, gift or partition of immoreahle property a 
document (should be executed as it) enables the person (in 
whose favour it is executed) to acquire (clear) title and freedom 
from doubt®* (even after the lapse of years). It is in consonance 
with this that the Indian Legislature (in the Transfer of Property 
Act, IV of 1883) requires writing and registration as regards the 
sale, mortgage and gift of immoveable property. NSrada IV. 75 
very concisely hits the special characteristics of each pramava: 
* a document is always strong, witnesses are strong (as evidence) 
only as long as they are alive, possession becomes strong as 
time passes ’. The comparative strength of the several kinds 
of evidence is well put by Brhaspati*®*: ‘ Witnesses are superior 
to inference (circumstantial evidence), a document is superior 
to witnesses, undisturbed possession for three generations is 
superior to all these ’. Kat. 221 (q. by Mit. on Yaj. U. 80 and 
V. P. p. 80) gives the warning that when a litigant abandoning 
a strong ground or means of proof resorts to a weak one to 
prove his case, he would not be again entitled to rely on that 
(strong ground of proof) after the members of the court have 
decided as to who should succeed. This practically propounds 
the same rule as that of constructive res judicata contained in 
explanation 4 to section 11 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code (of 1908). 

The means of proof will now be briefly dealt with in order. 
And first come documents. Those in search of an exhaustive 
treatment may usefully consult Dr. Amareshwar Thakur’s 
‘ Hindu Law of Evidence ’ (Calcutta, 1933). 

When writing was first employed in India and how the 
Indian Brfihml alphabet was derived have been moot points for 
many decades among scholars. Max Miiller’s theory (* History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature' p. 507 ) that the use of writing 
for literary purposes was unknown to Panini was thoroughly 
exploded by Qoldsthckor in * Panini and his place in Sanskrit 
Literature ’ and was later on abandoned by Max Muller himself. 
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Then Bilhler (in ‘ the Origin of the Indian Br&hml alphabet') 
started the theory that Brahml was derived from a foreign 
Semitic script about 800 B. c. and this hyi>othesis held the 
field for a long time (vide e. g. Ehys Davids in ‘Buddhist 
India * chapters VH and VIII). Even Western scholars are not 
now prepared to accept this dating of Biihler; vide Cambridge 
History of India, vol.Lp.l41 (1923). The excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro tend to throw grave doubts on this theory and discredit it. 
At Harappa and Mohenjo-daro there is writing (not satisfactori¬ 
ly deciphered yet) on burnt clay and pottery. The Piprahva 
vase shows writing on stone several centuries before the 
Christian era and the Sohagpur copperplate inscription is the 
earliest writing on copper plates yet discovered (vide Annals 
of B. O. R. Institute, Vol. XI. p. 32 ff). This is not the place to 
discuss the questions about the origin of the art of writing in 
India and of the Br§.hml script. It cannot be gainsaid that the 
most ancient dharmasastras refer to writing as well-known. 
Gaut. XIH. 4 appears to refer to a witness signing himself as 
such on a document. Vas. 16.10, Visnudharmasutra VI. 23, 
Yaj. II. 22 mention likhita (document) as the first means of 
proof. Manu VIII, 51 uses the word karava in the sense of 
document (arthepavyayarriamim tu karanena mbUdvitam), in 

VIII. 168 refers to documents obtained by coercion and in 

IX. 232 to fabricated royal edicts ( kutasasana). Eaut. has a 
special chapter (11.10) on royal writings (sasana), in which 
he dilates upon the qualifications of the king’s scribe, on the 
contents of an official document, the good points required in 
an official missive, on various divisions of writings and on the 
faults in official writings that are to be avoided. In 1.11 Eaut. 
prescribes that the king should hold consultations with absent 
ministers by sending a letter ( paira, a leaf of palm or a piece of 
birch bark or similar material) and in 1.19 states that consulta¬ 
tion by letter ( patra) with the council of ministers should be 
held in the fifth part of the day. In II. 7 Eaut. advises the con¬ 
struction of rooms with shelves for books containing accounts 
( ak^patalam vibandhapustakasthUnam karayet ). Vide also Eaut. 
n. 21, li. 30, IV. 9, IV. 10 for references to writing in various 
' other connections. Eaut (IH. 1) appears*^ to use the word karava 

in the sense of document and gives a rule which is the same as 
Yaj. n, 23. Yaj. L 319 speaks of land grants being written or 
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engraved on cloth or copperplate, Megasthenes (McCrindle 
p. 69) no doubt says that Indians have no written laws, but 
there is no doubt that be is under some misapprebension as to 
what, he was told, since in another place (p. SSjherefersto 
philosophers committing useful suggestions to writing. Similar¬ 
ly Strabo ( XV. 1. 53-54 ) states that the Indians were ignorant 
of writing, but (67) narrates that Nearchus states that Indians 
write letters on cloth. One of the oldest copperplate grants is 
the Taxila plate of Moga (identified with Moa of the Sakas) 
and is not later than 120 B. C. Vide E. I, Vol. IV, p, 54 and 
Rapson’s ‘ Indian coins ’ p. 7. It appears that wooden boards 
were used for writing ephemeral matters and paira for more 
permanent use, as Kat. (p. 293, n. 400 above) states that the 
first information was to be written on a board with chalk and 
the formal plaint on a leaf ( patra ). The Lalitavistara (10th 
chap, p, 143, B. I, ed.) states that the Buddha used a board 
of sandal-wood for learning the scripts (-candanamayam lipi- 
phalakam-adfiya), 

Ysj, n. 84-94, Nar. IV. 69-75 and 135-146, Br., Kat. 249-312, 
Sukra n. 291-318, TV. 172-182 and several digests devote great 
attention to documents. A few salient points only will be 
brought out here. Nar, (IV. 70-71) eulogises documents by 
saying that if the Creator had not created writing which is like 
an excellent eye, the world would have come to grief and that a 
document is an indubitable means of apprehending the time, the 
place, the object, the material, the extent and the duration of a 
transaction. Br. (q. in V. P. p. 141) says that, since people 
begin to entertain doubts (about a transaction) even in six 
months (from an occurrence or transaction) the Creator 
therefore created in the hoary past letters which are recorded on 
writing material (palm ). The Lalitavistara (about 2nd or 3rd 
century A. D.) mentions 64 scripts which were known to the 
Buddha, among which the first is Brfthml (10th chap. p. 143 ). 
Nsr., Br., and i§ukra probably try to explain why the alphabet 
current in their days was called Brahml (it was created by 
Brahma). 6ukra H. 297, IV. 5. 172 are similar verses. 
The texts divide documents in different ways. Visnu ^ Dh. S, 
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VII. 2 divides documents into three kinds viz. those written 
before the king (i. e. by public officers), those bearing the 
superscription of witnesses and those without witnesses. The 
first is a document written in a state office by a scribe appoint¬ 
ed by the king and bearing the signature of the head or 
superintendent of the office. This is just like the registration of 
documents in modern India. Br. (q. by V. P. p. 141, V. May, 
p. 24 ) divides documents into three sorts viz. royal writing, 
writing made at a fixed place and that written in one’s 
own hand. Nar. IV. 135 speaks of two kinds viz. one written by 
the executant himself in his own hand and that written by 
another; (the first of these is valid) without attesting witnesses, 
while the second requires to be attested. In the former no 
writer (lekhaka) nor witnesses are necessary, while in the 
latter both are necessary. Even now in India no deed concern¬ 
ing even immoveable property is required by law to be attested 
except mortgages and gifts. The author of the Sahgraha, the 
Mit. on Yaj. 11. 84 and several others divide documents into 
rajdkiya (public) and janapada ( private or of the common 
people ). The V. Mayukha (p. 24) says that laukika and janapada 
are synonyms and janapada document is of two kinds viz. 
written by the executant himself in his own band and that 
written by another, and that the first may be without attesta¬ 
tion of witnesses, but the other must be attested. On Ysj. II. 22 
the Mit. divides documents into sasana and clraka. The first is 
the same as rSjaklya (described in Yaj. L 318-320) and clraka is 
practically the same as janapada writing. On Yaj. U. 89 the Mit. 
remarks that a royal deed must be written in correct and 
elegant language but a document executed by ordinary people 
is not required to be in correct Sanskrit, but may be written in 
the local dialect of the parties. Yaj. 11.89 states that a document 
written by the executant himself in his own hand is autho¬ 
ritative except when it is brought about by force or fraud. 
Yaj. II. 84-87 prescribe that a document of debt or the 
like should be written down by mutual agreement, that 
the creditor's name should be placed first, that it should 
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mention the year, month, half month, tithi ( day ), the names, 
caste, gotras, the Vedic School, the names of the fathers of 
the parties, that when the writing is finished the debtor should 
write at the end that the deed is approved by N. N. (the execu¬ 
tant ) son of so and so, that an even number (i. e. not less than 
two) should attest the document, stating their father’s names 
and that they attest as witnesses and the scribe should write 
at the end that he wrote the document at the request of both 
parties. If the debtor or any witness cannot write, his signa¬ 
ture should be made by another in the presence of all 
witnesses (Nar. q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 87 and by Vy. Nir, 
p. 87 without name ). Rajaklya documents are of three 
kinds (acc. to Br. quoted in V. P. p. 141, V. May. p. 34) 
viz. iasam (a royal grant of land), jayapalra (a judgment 
deciding a law-suit), prasada-patra (a deed showing the king’s 
pleasure at the devoted service or bravery of a person); acc. to 
Vasi^tha (q, in Sm. C. II. p. 55 and V. May. p. 28) it is of four 
kinds viz. idsana, jayapatra, aj-^apatm (a royal command 
addressed to feudatories, high or low officers like the wardens 
of the marches), prajflapariMpatra (a writing of request addressed 
by the king to sacrificial priests, a purohita, teacher, learned 
br&hmanas or other highly honoured persons); it is five-fold 
acc. to S. V. pp. 111-113 viz. sasana, jayapatra, ajfiapatra, prU- 
jfi&panapatra and prasSdapatra. Eaut. in II. 10 speaks of seve¬ 
ral kinds of royal orders and names them, such as prajnapanS 
(request by a messenger about what another prays), ajfiapatra 
,(as above), paridana (honour to the deserving or gift in distress), 
parihara (remission of taxes for certain castes or villages by the 
king), msx^tilekha (writing whereby the king accepts the 
actions or words of some trustworthy person as his own), pra~ 
•brttiha (conveying information about some portentous happen¬ 
ing or some news about enemies etc.), pratilekka (reply in 
accordance with discussion held with the king on a message 
from another), aarvalraga (order addressed to high functionaries 
and officers for the welfare of travellers). The contents and 
form of royal grants have been described in H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 
860-861. The janapada writings are divided into various sorts, 
seven (acc. to Br. q. by Apararka p. 683, Sm. 0. II. p. 60) or eight 
C acc. to VySsa in Sm. C. II. p. 59) and the Sm. 0. remarks that 
there is no emphasis on the number and there may be many more 
varieties. Bf. (S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 305), Eat. (254-257) and others 
mention and define the following janapada writings; bhQgorOt 
tnbhSgdpaira (deed of partition), dSmpatra (deed, of .gift). 
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krayapatra (sale deed), adhdmpaira or Sdhipatra (deed of pledge or 
mortgage), sthiUpatra or aamvitpatra (deed of convention, which is 
made by the inhabitants of a village or city or the members of 
a corporation or guild by mutual agreement for settling their 
conventions), dasapatr^i (deed of bondage to serve executed by 
a person devoid of food or clothing), rpalekha or uddMrpatra 
(bond of debt promising return at a future date with interest), 
viiuddhipatra (deed of purification given to a person with the 
attestation of witnesses when a penance for a sin has been per¬ 
formed ), sandhipatra (deed of peace when a compromise in the 
presence of leading people after a charge of the commission of 
a crime has been made), simapatra (deed of boundary when a 
dispute about it is settled), upagata (a Teoeipt passed by the 
creditor to a debtor on payment of the whole or part of a debt, 
Yaj. U. 93), anvadhipalra (a sub-mortgage i, e. where the mort¬ 
gagee or pledgee mortgages or pledges the property or thing to 
another and hands over the former deed to his own creditor). 
The two branches of private documents (janapada) are either 
ciraka or not oiraka; ciraka is defined as a document written by 
hereditary scribes residing in the capital, who are approached 
by the parties and bearing the signatures of the parties and 
witnesses and the names of their fathers (Sangraha q. by Sm. 
C, n. p. 59, Par. M. Ill, p. 127), Vide n. 437 above and Suhara IL 
299-318 and IV, 5.172-177 for definitions of these and other kinds 
of documents. But acc. to VySsa quoted by Sm. C. II. p. 59 
private documents are of eight kinds viz. ciraka, upagata (a 
receipt), svahasta (written by the executant himself), Sdhipatra, 
krayapatra, sthitipatra, sandhipatra, viiuddhipatra. Some 
works like the Vyavaharasara (p. 69) and the Mit. write the 
word as ciraka and not ciraka. It was so called (viz. ciraka ) 
probably because it was written on the back (of the bark of 
the birch or some other tree ). If the proper word is ciraka then 
it was employed because being executed by scribes appointed by 
the king, it had validity for all time ( cira) as compared with 
purely private documents. * Ciraka ’ in this last sense seems to 
be equal to * ath&nakita ’ of other writers. 

Nar.«« IV. 136, Visnu. Dh. S, VH 11 and Kst. (252) require 
that a document is held valid which is not adverse to the cus¬ 
tom of the country, the contents of which follow the rules 
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regarding pledges (a&d other transaotiong) and the sequence 
of the sense and of the words in which is not contradictory 
or confusing. Sm. 0. II. p. 59 applies the word paflcarv^ha 
(on which five are recorded) to documents that are signed by 
the creditor, the debtor, two witnesses and the scribe. The 
SarasyatlvilSsa p. 114 Wds that paflcUrv4hat'^ consists in 
having the creditor, debtor, witnesses (as one item ), scribe and 
the matter to be written. HSrlta and Vy&sa (q. in Sm. C. IL 
p. 59) employ the dual (sSksinau), while Y&j. n. 87 employs 
the plural. Therefore ordinarily two witnesses sufficed, but in 
very important writings there should be more witnesses. Vi4va< 
rupa reads ‘ asamah ’ in Yij. IL 87 and requires three witnesses 
as the minimum. Nar. IV. 137, Visnu**® Dh. S.VH. 6-10, Br. 
(S. B. £. vol. 33 p. 307 v. 23.), Kat. (271) state that a document 
is invalid that is executed by a person intoxicated, by one 
already charged (with an offence), by a woman, a minor, that 
has been brought about by threats or deceit or coercion, by one 
dying, by one diseased, by a lunatic, or by those that are 
dependent. Visnu Dh. S. (VH 8-9) and Kat. 273 (q. by V. M. 
p. 338, Apararka p. 686, Par. M. HL p. 131) state that a docu¬ 
ment may be held invalid owing to defects in the witnesses 
or in the scribe or to the fraud of the creditor or executant. 

Nar. IV. 145, Kat. ( 306-307 ), Saihvarta ( both quoted by 
Apararka pp. 691-692) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 309 verse 31) say 
that no oral evidence should be allowed to contradict the (terms 
of a) document, that the mode of proving (a matter) by a docu¬ 
ment is always superior, that a writing can be refuted or 
superseded only by another document relating to the same 
matter and uot by the oaths of witnesses and that if oral evidence 

439. tjvnmlunwf w SP^i«r 
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reuff;# m ftnwrfii h fg. q. by n. p. 62. Manu. (VIII. 163 and 

168) declares that fraud vitiates all transactions. Compare with Visnu Dh. 
S. sections 15-18 of the Indian Contract Act (of 1872). In I. L. R. 3 

Bom. 99 at p. 104 ‘strlmatta* in Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 v. 23) is taken 
as one word and rendered * under female or aphrodisiac influence \ which 
ie not correct at shown by the tests of Vimu and Kat., where the; twe 
words are separated by other words. 
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were allowed to overrule the force of documents there would 
be confusion and an end to all written transactions*^*. If there is 
a conflict among documents then a janapada document (written 
by a scribe and attested) is superior to one written in the hand 
of the executant himself and a public document is superior 
to a janapada one (Vyasa q. by Sm. C. n. p. 66, S. V. p. 122 ). 

Yaj. n. 91, Nar. IV. 146 and Kat. 312 (q. by AparErka 
p. 687) prescribe that when a document is in another country or 
when it is illegibly written, when it is lost or its letters have 
become indistinct (by lapse of time or other causes) or it has been 
stolen or is crushed or burnt or shattered into pieces, another 
document may be caused to be written (if both parties agree): 
but if they do not agree and the contents have to be proved or 
if the executant denies his signature, then Nar. IV. 142 and Kat. 
{ 282 q. by Sm. C. n. p. 63 ) say that time may be given to bring 
it from the foreign country or the contents may be proved by the 
evidence of the attesting witnesses or of the scribe or of those that 
have seen it. This shows that the smrti law required the produc¬ 
tion of the document itself as primary evidence, but allowed 
secondary evidence only in exceptional cases. If a document 
belonging to one man is produced by another the latter has to 
explain his custody of it (Vyasa q. by Apararka p. 690, Sm. C. 
n. 66). Kat. (308 q. by Sm. C. n. p. 65) says*** that just as the reflec¬ 
tion of a person or thing made in a mirror is seen as if it were real 
though it is unreal, so clever people can fabricate documents 
resembling (the genuine writing of a person). Vyasa (in 
Apararka p. 688, Sm. C. 11. 65 ) and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 

441. ^ I infr 

q. by p. 692; • 

fIsvTWt Kiiwm* fVTfifVWt Wq. by p. 692. Compare 

sec. 92 of the Indian Evidence Act. The poet Magha gives expression in his 
own laconic way to the same idea in f^rwKret^ ^ < 

n. 70. 

442. Compare sec. 63 and 65 of the Indian Evidence Act about 
the meaning of secondary evidence and the circumstances under which it can 
be given. 
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vv. 20--21) gay the same thing and add that documents have to 
be carefully scrutinized and that no certain conclusion can be 
established by documents alone (in every case), that women, 
minors and illiterate persons are deceived even by their relatives 
by the fabrication of documents bearing the names of these* 
(women and others) and that this has to be investigated with 
skill. When there is a doubt about the genuineness of a docu¬ 
ment, it can be established by comparison with other documents 
admitted to be written or signed by the same person, by ratioci¬ 
nation, by the probability of the two parties being together at 
the time of the transaction, by citing the attesting witnesses, 
by the peculiarities or flourishes in writing certain letters or 
making certain signs (in the writing questioned and in other 
admitted writings), the previous transactions between the par¬ 
ties (or their subsequent conduct), and the source of the acqui¬ 
sition of the subject matter in dispute (Yaj. II. 92, Visnu Dh. 
S. Vn. 12, Nar. IV. 143-144, Kat. 283 q. in Mit. on Yaj. H. 92), 
Visnu Dh. S. (VII. 13) and Kat.^^^ 285-286 (q. by Apararka 
pp.‘689-690) prescribe that if the debtor, creditor, witnesses 
or the scribe be dead the authenticity of the document has 
to be ascertained by (a comparison of the signatures on the 
disputed document) with other specimens of their handwriting 
or signatures or other documents executed by the debtor. Kat. 
287 (q. by Aparaka p. 689, Sm. C. H. p. 64 and Par. M. HI. 
p. 134) states the striking^^^ rule that when a document bears the 
royal seal, that document is presumed to be authentic, even 
though all the three (viz. the debtor, the witnesses and the scribe) 
are dead. This shows that documents bearing the king’s seal 
or that of royal officers were regarded as prima facie genuine 
and this rule is analogous to the provisions in sec. 79 of the 
Indian Evidence Act and sections 59-60 of the Indian Registra¬ 
tion Act. That even copperplate grants were sometimes forged 
is clear from the reference in the Madhuban plate of Emperor 


445. Vide sec. 68 of the Indian Evidence Act about the proof of 
attested documents. 
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Harsa ( E. I. VII. p. 155,158), and from the Tarachandi Bock 
Inscription (in Bihar) of Mahanayaka Pratapadhavaladeva 
(in E. I. XX. Appendix No. 340) of samvat 1225 which declaree 
that a certain copperplate purporting to be issued by Vijaya- 
candra of Eanoj was forged. Vide Fleet in I. A. vol. 30 pp. 201- 
223 for many forged grants. Verses (variously attributed to Kat. 
or Brhaspati by the digests) state that when a loan (recorded in 
a document) has not been expressly claimed by the creditor 
able to claim from a debtor who is able to pay oif and who is 
at hand, the document loses its validity because a suspicion 
arises that the debt has been paid oif and that a document 
executed more than thirty years before which has never been 
seen (by any body) nor read out (by the creditor to any body ) 
does not attain validity even though the witnesses on it are 
living, Nar. IV. 141 is very similar to this last. Kat. 298-299, 
301 (q. by Par. M. Ill, 136, Mit. on Yaj. II. 24, Apararka 
p, 690-691 ) prescribe that if no objection is raised for 
twenty years as regards a patent fault in a document of debt 
or pledge or of the settlement of boundaries, then the document 
ceases to be voidable. Kat. 275 and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 302 
V. 25) both quoted by Apararka p, 671 and V, P. p. 122 
require that the latent defects in documents or witnesses must 
i)e declared (pointed out) by the disputant at the (proper) time 
( i. e. when they are produced), while patent defects may be 
considered by the sabhyas at the time (of the consideration of 
the evidence) by reference to the rules of the sastra. Yaj. II 
93-94, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 25-26 prescribe that when a debtor 
pays part of a debt, the debtor should write on the back of the 
document how much he paid or the creditor may hand over to 
the debtor a writing of receipt signed or written by himself, 
particularly when the original document is not at hand, and 
when the whole debt is paid or the contract is fully performed 
the creditor should tear off the document or should execute 
another document in order to make clear the fact of satisfaction 

The fabrication of royal edicts and private documents was 
so much condemned by the sentiments of society that Manu IX. 
232 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 9-10 prescribe the extreme penalty of 
death for such offences as in the case of the murder of women, 
minors and brShmanas. Yaj. II. 295 ( = Matsya 227, 202) 


I VI. 25-26. 
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prescribes the higrhest Sae for him who adds to or writes less 
than what was intended to be declared in a royal grant or edict. 
I^ahkha also prescribes death or the excision of a limb 
for fabrication of documents (q. by V. R. pp. 298, 369). 

For detailed treatment about documents in ancient and 
medieval India two papers in the Annals of B. O. R. Institute, 
vol, IX. pp. 49-81 and in the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Society, vol. 18 pp. 203-232 may be consulted. 



CHAPTER XII 


BHUKTI OR BHOGA ( possession ). 

According to Gaut. X. 39 a man becomes an owner by 
inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure (appropriation of 
forest trees and other things which have no owner) and find¬ 
ing (i. e. appropriation of lost property the owner of which is 
unknown ). Gaut. (X. 40-41) adds that in the case of brahmanas 
acceptance (of a thing donated) is an additional mode (of 
becoming an owner), that conquest in the case of a ksatriya and 
gain ( by trade or labour ) in the case of a vaisya or sudra are 
also additional modes. Vas. 16.16 mentions eight modes. Br. 
(quoted in V. P. p. 153, Apararka p. 635, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 309 
V. 2) mentions seven modes of acquiring immovable property 
viz. by learning, purchase, mortgage, valour (i. e. conquest), 
through the wife ( as dowry), inheritance (from an ancestor) 
and succession to an issueless kinsman. Narada (q. in Sm. 0. H. 
p. 70) mentions the same except mortgage. None of these 
expressly says that long possession is by itself a source of 
ownership. Great divergences^’ has prevailed throughout the 
centuries among the sages and digests about the relation of 
title and possession and about the length of possession necessary 
for making a person secure in his right to property by reason 
of possession. Possession ( bhukti) may be with title ( sagama) 
or without title (anagama ). Agama means ‘ origin ’ or ‘ source 
of title ’ such as purchase or simply ‘ title Manu VIII. 200, 
Yaj. II. 27, Nar. IV. 84 employ that word in that sense. Vide 
Kat. 317 (q. in Sm. C. H p. 73 and Par. M. HI. p. 141). If property 
is held in one of the modes of acquiring ownership stated above 
and there is also possession, one’s right to that property is 
indefeasible (Nftr. IV. 85, Br. q. by Sm. C, n. p. 70, S. B. E. 33 
pp. 309 and 312 v. 3 and 22 ), but possession without a clear title 


449. Vide Lalubhai v. Bai Amrit 1. L. R. 2 Bom. 299, 304 fif., where 
Mf. Justice West enteis on an elaborate analysis of the doctrines of the 
Mit. and the Vyavaharamayukha on title and possession. 

450. srfJiirf^rgTr^: <>n ^ ii. 27; 
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does not lead to (or ripen into) ownership (with certain 
exceptions to be noted later on). Vyasa and Pitamaha^*^ 
declare that possession in order to be valid raitst have five 
characteristics viz. it must have title behind it, must be of 
long standing, unbroken, free from protest (by another person) 
and in the presence (i. e. before the very eyes) of the opponent 
(q. in Mit. on Yaj. 11. 27 and Apararka p. 635 ). Even title, if 
not accompanied by some slight possession, 1ms no strength, 
while title is stronger than possession not handed down 
hereditarily {Yaj. II. 27). Nar. IV. 85 states that possession 
becomes strong when backed by clear title. These passages 
present some difficulty and make title and possession depend 
on each other. Nar. IV. 77 states that even if there be a 
document or witnesses to support a man’s title, when there is 
no enjoyment, particularly in the case of immovable property, 
there is no validity. All that is. meant is that a transfer 
without possession though under a deed or before witnesses is 
risky and that title and possession lend support to each other 
as stated by Nar. IV. 84-86, Br., HSrita and Pitamaha.*®^ jjar. 
(rV. 86-87 ) declares that one who pleads mere possession and 
no title at all should be considered a thief on account of his 
putting forward the deceptive plea of possession (which even a 
thief can assert) and that the king should punish as a thief 
one who enjoys a property even for hundreds of years without 
title. All that this last verse means is that the person in 
possession must prove legal origin or such a long possession 
that there is no possibility of an inference that the possession 
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of his ancestor originated is wrong. Delivery of possession 
was the principal mode of transferring ownership in ancient 
times in almost all systems of jurisprudence and so possession 
was given great weight as evidence of ownership. The Mit. 
on Yaj. IL 27 makes the position clear. In the case of a gift 
or sale there must be the cessation of the ownership of the 
transferor and the arising of the ownership of the transferee. 
This last occurs only when the transferee accepts the property 
and not otherwise. Acceptance is mental, vocal and physical 
(i. e. the acceptor makes a resolve to accept, says that he 
accepts and takes physical possession). These three may 
exist in the case of such movable articles as gold, clothes &c. 
But in the case of a field physical acceptance is not possible 
except by enjoying the fruits or profits thereof. Therefore in 
order to make a gift or sale perfect there must be some slight 
possession at least. In the absence of such possession mere 
title is weak. Title may succeed against the man in possession 
who has no title and who has not been in possession for the 
prescribed period ( such as three generations ). If the possessor 
proves possession for that period he will succeed against one 
who has bare title and no possession whatever. If it is known 
or proved that a man purchased from A but got no possession 
and that another purchased from A subsequently and got 
possession (but was not in continuous possession for the 
prescribed period) the prior title though without possession 
will prevail over the later one, acc. to Yaj. II. 23. But when 
it is doubtful as to which title is prior and which posterior the 
one with possession will prevail. Where the possession has 
been uninterruptedly with a man's ancestors for three genera¬ 
tions he will succeed against one who has bare title. Therefore 
possession was not absolutely indispensable for transfer even 
acc. to the Mit. and other works, but title without posses¬ 
sion was risky and so possession was insisted upon as it was 
‘ nine points of law ’. It follows, acc. to the Mit., that (1) when 
possession was comparatively of short duration and not 
supported by any title much weight was not attached to 
possession and title by itself would prevail against it, that (2) 
continuous possession for three generations (though there is 


454. In English Law until the year 1845 (8 and 9 Vic. chap. 106, 
sec. 2) land could in theory be conveyed in no other method than by 
delivery of possession and no deed or conveyance was in itself of any effect. 
Vide Salmond’s Jurisprudence, 9th ed. 1937, p. 620. 
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nothing to show there was title to begin with) will prevail over 
a mere documentary title and that (3) a prior title with less 
than the possession for three generations (but with some 
possession) succeeds over a later title accompanied by posses¬ 
sion. Long possession was assumed to have originated in 
legal title, although owing to lapse of time it was not possible 
to prove the origin. The main controversy has raged round 
the question of what is long possession. Yaj. n. 24 literally 
translated means ‘ loss of land results in twenty years when it 
is enjoyed by a stranger before the owner’s very eyes and 
without any protest from him and loss of chattels (results 
under similar circumstances) in ten years ’. Manu VUI. 147-148 
and Narada IV. 79-80 have two verses in common which mean 
‘ If the owner of anything silently looks on (i. e. raises no 
protest) when it is being enjoyed in his presence for ten years by 
strangers he does not deserve to recover it(i.e. he loses the thing). 
When the owner is not an idiot nor a minor and his property 
is enjoyed within his sight then the property being lost by 
his conduct ( vyavahara) comes to belong to the enjoyer ’. 
Gaut. Xn. 34 has almost*®* the same words as Manu VUI. 148. 
Sahkha (in V. R. p. 208) also refers to ten years. These passages 
apparently mean that at the end of 20 or 10 years’ adverse 
possession by the wrongful possessor the ownership of the 
original owner is lost and the wrongful possessor becomes the 
owner. But there are several other smrti passages where it is 
said that possession even for a hundred years originating in 
wrong cannot confer title and much longer periods are required 
for the loss of ownership and the acquisition of ownership 
by prescription. Vide Nar. IV. 86-87 cited ( on p. 318 above). 
Nar. (IV. 89) himself says elsewhere that possession requires 


455. Under the Law of England 'Time immemorial or time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ’ was considered to include 
the whole period of time from the reign of Richard I. This was a very 
inconvenient and absurd rule which was abrogated by sec. 1 of the 
Prescription Act of 1832 (2 and 3 William IV, chap. 71) whereby the rights 
to any land became absolute and indefeasible by sixty years' uninterrupted 
enjoyment before that Act (except when the enjoyment was by some consent 
or agreement made under a deed). By French Law the time of (memory 
was held to extend for one hundred years as done by the Mit. and other 
Sanskrit digests. Vide Salmond's Jurisprudence (9th ed. of 1937 ) p. 265- 
notey. 
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to be supported by title only during smUrtakala (during human 
memory), but in cases beyond human memory possession con¬ 
tinued successively for three generations (or ancestors) is 
proof of ownership even in the absence of a document (or other 
title). Visnu Dh. S. V, 187 is in similarterms. The Mit. 
on Yaj. (n. 27) says that smartakala is a period of 100 years, 
as the Veda declares that the span of a man’s life is 100 years. 
For a hundred years it is possible for witnesses to depose to 
the origin of possession. So if there is possession for less than 
one hundred years, oral evidence can be adduced for establishing 
its origin, and title will have to be proved by the possessor and if 
no oral evidence is adduced to prove title, it is a case in which 
it may be held as certain that there was no title to begin with. 
Mere possession is not enumerated by sages like Gautama 
among the means of acquiring ownership. As the Sarasvati- 
vilasa (p. 124) puts it, long uninterrupted possession only leads 
to an inference that it originated in title acquired by sale, gift 
or the like i. e. there arises a presumption of lawful origin 
Therefore in order to enable a man to rely on possession alone 
as proof of ownership it must extend uninterruptedly over 100 
years (acc. to the Mit.). The Smrticandrika^^^ (II. p. 72) 
accepts this meaning, only requiring 105 years’ possession in¬ 
stead of 100 years’, Acc. to a smrti quoted by it each genera¬ 
tion means 35 years and so when Narada requires possession 
for three generations 105 years are meant {acc. to Sm. C.). 
Visnu Dh. S. Y. 187, Kat. (327) also hold that continuous 
enjoyment for three generations makes the fourth generation 
owner of the land. Kat. ( 321 q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 27, Apa- 
rarka p. 636) states ‘ in cases falling within the memory of man 
it is desirable that possession must be accompanied with title 
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(in order to be proof of ownership as to land); but in cases 
beyond the memory of man possession extending over three 
generations in succession (is independent proof of ownership), 
since there is no certainty that there was no title (to begin with) 
Vide also Br. (in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 313 verses 26-28). ‘Three 
generations ’ is a vague expression. The great-grandfather, the 
grandfather and the father of a man may die in the space of ten 
years and if the great-grandfather took possession wrongfully and 
all died within ten years of the time of taking possession one after 
another, the fourth in descent might urge that there was posses¬ 
sion for three generations and that he had become owner. 
Therefore Kat. in another verse (318, q. by Apararka p. 636 and 
V. P. p. 155) laid down that unbroken possession for three 
generations extending over sixty years becomes firm (indepen¬ 
dent means of proof of ownership). Thus tripunisa-bhoga or 
purmlcrarnagata-bhoga (in Yaj. II. 27 ) means the same thing as 
possession continuing from a time beyond human memory 
( asmarla-kala ) and is equal to 60 years acc. to Kat, Vyasa and 
a few other smrti writers Narada (q. by Apararka p. 636) 
says that as regards possession one generation means twenty 
years, while Br. (q. by Sm. C. 11. p. 72) says it means thirty 
years. It will be noticed from the above that early authors like 
Gaut, Manu., Yaj. appear to lay down 20 years’ adverse enjoy¬ 
ment of land as sufficient to create ownership, while other and 
comparatively later authors like Nar. and Kat. require sixty years 
enjoyment. In order to remove this conflict and following the 
maxim that apparently conflicting texts should be reconciled 
as far as possible, the writers of commentaries and digests from 
Visvarupa and Medhatithi (on Manu VIII. 148) downwards 
proposed various interpretations of Yaj. II. 24 and similar texts. 
Some lay emphasis on possession and others on title. There are 
at least three explanations. Apararka (pp. 631-632), Kulluka 
and Raghunandana take the literal sense and say that on 20 
years’ adverse possession there is loss of ownership (i. e. there 
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is svatvahani)^^. The 2nd explanation is that the meaning of 
Yaj. II. 24 is that after 20 years* enjoyment by a stranger, if the 
owner brings a suit and relies on a document in his favour, he 
runs the risk of being unable to prove his ownership barely on 
the strength of the document, since it is possible to argue that, 
even though he had a document, by his silence he acquiesced in 
the stranger taking possession and tacitly consented to it. 
Therefore all that Yaj. IL 24 means or recommends is that an 
owner should not be negligent (upekm) or should not remain 
silent when a stranger takes wrongful possession. This view 
was first started by Visvariipa among extant writers and it 
approaches the modern idea of requiring vigilance in the asser¬ 
tion of ones’ rightsthat is there is only loss of the suit 
(vyavaharahani). This view lays emphasis on a verse attri¬ 
buted to Nar. and the woTd vyamhara in it and in Maiiu YIIL 148 
and Narada IV. 80, where the word means lawsuit also, the idea 
being that the sages declare only what would happen or be 
decided by the judges in a law court and do not intend to say 
that the decision would be just or righteous from the higher or 
the moralist’s point. The third view is that of the Mit. (followed 
by the Vyavaharaiuayukha, Mitramisra and several others) 
whichexplains that the loss is not that of the ownership of 
the thing itself hut of the produce of it (there is only ‘ phala- 
kani ’) i. e. if without protest the owner allows a stranger tjo 
remain in possession before his very eyes for twenty years and 
then he brings a suit, he may succeed in getting back his land 
but he would lose his claim to the profits of the land. The Mit., 
the Vyavaharamatrka and V. P. (pp. 157-165) contain very 
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elaborate discussions on Yaj. II 24; but considerations of space 
forbid any further reference to them. The V. M. ^ connects 
Yaj. II 24 with the preceding verse (viz. that in mortgages, gifts 
and sales a prior transaction prevails over a later one) and 
remarks that this verse (Yaj. II 24) says that if a person after 
a gift, sale, or mortgage to him allows the property to remain 
with tlie seller, donor or mortgagor, who subsequently transfers 
it to another with possession and the latter holds it for twenty 
years, then the first dealing though prior is of no avail (as it is not 
accompanied with possession for 20 years). Srikara (as stated 
in the Vyavaharamatrka) tried to reconcile the conflicting 
smrti texts by holding that in twenty years the real owner lost 
ownership if he was present and did not protest while a stranger 
was in possession, but passages speaking about possession for 
three generations (or sixty years) applied only where the owner 
was absent. The Mit. and others point out that Yaj. II 24 
(who employs the words ‘ pasyatah ’ and ‘ abruvatah ’ ) conveys 
that if a stranger takes possession while the owner is absent or 
if the owner protests, then even 20 years' possession does not lead 
to the loss of anything. The text of Nar. IV. 87 quoted above 
(p. 318) shows that the sage held that possession for several hundr¬ 
ed years even would not avail the possessor if it is certain or 
established that the possessor had no title at all to begin with 
or that his possession started wrongfully. This text is empha¬ 
sized by those who favour title and want to discourage persons 
benefiting by their own wrongdoing. But there are other 
smrti texts of a contrary tenor. For example, Nar. IV. 91 
himself says ‘ whatever has been enjoyed even unlawfully for 
three generations (i. e. by three ancestors) including the father 
cannot be recovered by the owner from the person (who is the 
4th in succession) because it has gone through three lives in 
succession ’; a text of Harita states ‘ what has been enjoyed by 
three prior ancestors without any title whatever cannot be 
recovered back (from the present holder, who is 4th), since it 
has descended successively through three generations ’. These 
two are relied upon by those whe hold long possession as leading 

1 ^rirfKiTTg^r p. 34^-49. 
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to an inference of title (lripurus(i-bha/divadimh^ as Medhatithi 
on Manu VIII. 148 calls them). These like the Vyavahara- 
tattva and Vivadacandra'^^^ who rely solely on possession 
boldly say that long possession even originating in wrong 
leads to ownership. Medhatithi says ‘ there can be no memory 
of the origin of title when there has been possession for hundreds 
of years and (if title had to be proved for the origin of such 
possession) a king may resume villages enjoyed by ancient 
temples, brahmanas and mathas; therefore ancient possession 
is evidence of ownership because it makes it extremely probable 
that the ancient possession originated in gift or the like 
The Mit. on Yaj. 11. 27 (which is smtvavadi) refers to all the 
three views, refutes the lirst two and accepts the view of loss of 
profits. It does not literally interpret the texts of Harita and 
Narada quoted above, takes them to be over-statements and 
intended to convey that continuous possession for over three 
generations cannot be interfered with even if there is no clear 
proof of the origin of title. In modern India under the Indian 
Limitation Act (IX of 1908) the tendency is to prescribe the 
very short period of twelve years for adverse possession in order 
to defeat a title, following the English Real Property Limita¬ 
tion Act of 1833 (3 and 4 William IV chap. 27), sec. 2 of which 
insisting on vigilance by every one about one's rights however 
prescribes the period of 20 years within which to bring an action 
for recovery of land. Modern case law has rather gone too far 
and sets a premium on wrongful possession by holding that it is 
not necessary that adverse possession should have been brought to 
the knowledge of the real ownerAncient Hindu lawyers 
put down the tendency to usurp another’s property and placed 
many obstacles in the way of tlio wrongful possessor. 

It may bo noted that there wore a few rare texts that 
referred to very short periods for possession causing loss of 

465. 

ii ( v. « 

» 3T?^T$*TTf^ t SsT 

: I wnr ^R’^Tr^T^r: t i 

Rt n p. 134. vide note 

457 above for the verse 

466. Vide The Secretary of State for India v. Debendra Lai Khan 
611. A. p. 78 at p. 82 (=36 Bom. L. R. 249) and Srtschandra Nandy v- 
Baijnath^ 62 I. A. 40 at p. 44 ( ■■37 Bom. L. R. 323). 
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title, viz. 3 years for immovable property (provided there was 
no permissive origin, ksamalinyn ) or one year for corn, cattle 
and other movable.s'^^^. This idea being opposed to innumerable 
texts was explained away as merely conveying the great im¬ 
portance of possession. Marici states tlmt cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments that are borrowed through friendship should 
be returned within four or five years, otherwise the owner 
would lose them. This is opposed to Manu Vltl. 146 and other 
texts and so is explained as being applicable only if there is no 
sufficient cause for allowing them to remain with the borrower. 
The ancient Roman Law was very like this. Before Justinian 
the Roman Law gave tl\e ownersliip of a tiling by (juiet posses¬ 
sion bona fide and founded on good title if maintained during 
one year over movable.s and during two years over immovable 
propertyJustinian altered this and provided that po.ssession 
during three years gave ownership of movables and possession 
during ten years (if parties resided in the same province) or 
during twenty years (if they did not) gave the ownership of 
immovable property. 

Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 314 verse 31) lays down the proposi¬ 
tion that if a person has title and is already in possession and 
is dispossessed by another then he may succeed in a lawsuit 
on the strength of his prior possession provided the dispossessor 
does not establish continuous posses.sion for three generations'*^®. 
This Is similar to a suit in ejectment contemplated by Art. 142 
of the Indian Limitation Act. 

Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 310 v. 11) and Kat. 335 ( both quoted 
by Apararka p. 637, V. P. p. 166 ) .state that wdiat is enjoyed by a 
man’s agnates and cognates and his own people does not pass 
to their ownership l)y their mere possession ; one should regard 

467. 3T^ ‘ 

^3TrWq'^cg'TT?T% p. 135. 

Vide 171^. p. 132 from which this is taken, which introduce? these verses 
with the words ‘ 3T^ It is probable that the work of 

Bn on vyavahaia had five adh^^ayas. 

468. VXrilct ^TT^»Tlcg- 

t in II. 69, q-^T. Tf\. III. p. 148 ( reads U^T^TfarT® ). 

469. Vide Sandar’s Introduction to the Institutes of Justinian, sec. 72. 
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possession ( as leading to ownership ) in cases other than these. 
Pitamaha states that possession by a stranger is powerful, but 
possession by members of one’s own family has certainly not 
the same force This appears to adumbrate the principle of 
modern law that possession by one co-owner or one tenant-in- 
common is ordinarily the possession of all co-owners and the mere 
fact that the profits of a property have been enjoyed by only one 
co-heir or tenant-in-common for many years does nDt by itself 
amount to the ouster of the other tenants-in-common'^^^^ It is 
stated in Gaut. XII. 35 that property which is enjoyed for a long 
time by a srotriya, an ascetic or a king s officer is not lost to the 
owner by that enjoyment, since the owner may have thought that 
he would reap long-enduring spiritual merit by the first two 
enjoying this property ( such as a vacant house) or that he might 
bo prevented from asserting his right from fear ( of the royal 
official). Compare J3r. ( 8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 311 v. 12 Maim 
VIII. 149 ( -Nar. IV. 81 and Vas. 1(5. 18), Yaj. 11. 25, Br. ( S. B. 
E. 33 p. 312 V. 21), Kat. ( 330) state the following exceptions 
to the rule of loss by long possession ; a mortgaged or pledged 
property, boundary, minor’s property, an open deposit, a sealed 
deposit, women {female slaves), the property of the king i. e. 
(of the State) and the property of a brahmana learned in the 
Veda are not lost by the possession of another (for twenty or 
ten years referred to in Manu VIII. 147 and Yaj. II. 24 ). Manu 
VIII. 145 provides that neither a pledge nor a deposit can be 
lost by lajise of time and that both are recoverable even if they 
have remained long ( with the pledgee or depositee ). Yaj. 11. 25 
adds to the above list the properties of idiots and of women- 
Nar. IV. 83 emphatically states tliat women’s property (stri- 
dhana) and state property (land) is not lost even after 
liundreds of years, when it is enjoyed without title. Kat. ( 330 ) 
adds to the above list temple property and what is inherited 


471. ^ mt%: 

II both quoted by p. 637, pp. 128-129, 
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472. Vide I. L. R, 46 Bora. 213, 31 Bom. L. R. 199 and 1030 
(P. C.), 47 Cal. 274 for this proposition. 
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from the father or mother All systems of jurisprudence 
throw protection round the interests of minors, persons of un¬ 
sound mind and others similarly situated and provide longer 
periods of possession for loss of their right. The Mit. on Yaj- 
IL 25 gives reasons why the several exceptions are made|: in the 
case of a pledge or mortgage the property is enjoyed by the 
pledgee or mortgagee under an agreement and so there is no 
fault on the part of the owner if he remains quiet while the 
property is being enjoyed by the creditor ; boundaries between 
villages can be easily established by such signs as trees ( grow¬ 
ing on the border), streaks of chaff and coal (buried under¬ 
ground ); deposits are entrusted to a person out of confidence 
for being preserved and not for enjoyment; idiots and minors 
are ignorant or incapable of understanding their rights; the 
king being engrossed in numerous state affairs may not be able 
in time to look into the question about possession of state 
properties; women on account of their ignorance and timidity 
may not assert their rights and a learned brahmaiia being 
devoted to learning, teaching and performance of rites and 
duties may have no time to go to law. In modern times also the 
law favours minors and other persons as indicated in the note 
below Kat. (331-334 q, by Par. M. UI. p. 148, Sm. C. U p. 69 


H quoted in HT- p. 351 (reads ^ &c ), 

II. 69. and are defined by as ‘ 

qiorjr iqj: u ^ (q. by fnm. on itt- 

II. 65). 

475. Under the Indian Limitation Act, a mortgagor can sue for redemp¬ 
tion and possession within 60 years from the time w'hen the right to redeem 
accrues (Art. 148), though for ordinary suits for possession the period is 
12 years; while a pawnor of moveable property has 30 years (Art. 145) from 
the date of the pawn; if a thing is entrusted to a man for a specific purpose 
as a trustee then sec. 10 of the Limitation Act provides that no length of 
time will bar a suit for recovering from him or his legal representatives or 
voluntary assigns the trust property or its proceeds (upanidhi and niksepa 
may be examples of trust); a suit on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
India can be brought within 60 years (Art. 149); sections 6-8 provide 
longer periods for persons who were minors, idiots or lunatics at the time 
when their rights were invaded. Under the Real Property Limitation Act 
of 1833 (3 and 4 William IV chap, 27 sections 16 and 17) a suit could be 
brought within ten years of the time when the disability ceased in the case 
of minors, lunatics, idiots, those absent beyond the seas, but no suit can be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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which ascribes them to Narada) prescribes that in the case of 
a brahmacari, engaged in his vow of veda study extending over 
36 years, and in the case of a man who remains in a foreign 
country in pursuit of wealth, enjoyment extending over 50 years 
will alone make him lose his property by the possession of 
another; that when a person has been a student for a shorter 
period than 36 years he may get longer additional periods 
proportionately and that when a person is in jail time does not 
run against him. 


( Continued from the last page) 

brought beyond forty years from the starting point. Section 13 of the Indian 
Limitation Act provides that when the defendant is absent from British India 
the plainlih can aod the period of defendant's absence to the period pres¬ 
cribed for bringing a suit but does not provide for the rule of Kat. which 
allows a longer period for loss of right when a person (who may have to sue) 
is absent in a foreign country. Under the Civil Law of Rome the rule was 
' nullum tempus occurrit regi' (lapse of time does not bar the right of 
the crown). Vide Vyakunta v. Government of Bombay 12 Bom. H. C. R, 
(O. C. J.) 1 at p. 217 for this rule and its limitation under modern Indian 
Law. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


WITNESSES (saksinah). 

The word occurs in'the Svetasvataropanisad*^^ ( VI. 

11) where it is applied to the one inimaneut Spirit of the utii- 
verse as All-seeing, Panini"^^^ V. 2. 91 explains the word 
saksin as meaning ‘urju who has directly seen’. Gaut.'^^^ XIII. 
1, Kauf. Hi. 11, Nar. IV. 147 state that when two persons litigate 
and there is a doubt or discrepancy between the two the deter¬ 
mination of the truth in the dispute is due to witnesses. Manu 
VIU. 74, Sabhaparva^^^ 08.84, Nar. IV. 148, Visnu Dh. S. 8.13, 
Kat. 346 (q. in V. M. p. 317 and V. P. p. 106) provide that a 
(proper) witness is one who has himself either seen or heard 
or experienced the matter in dispute. This means that the 
evidence of a witness must be direct and should not be what is 
called hearsay, Medhatithi (on Manu VUI. 74) saysthat 
hearsay evidence occurs when a person who hears from another 
that has hiin.self heard something from another comes forward 
as a witness and that hearsay is ho legal evidence, Manu 
VUl. 76 prescribes that even though a man may not have been 
expressly asked or appointed by the parties (in the word.s ‘ you 
are the w itne.s.s to this transaction ’), lie is a proper witness 
when asked to any matter in dispute that he has himself seen 
or heard. The only exception to hearsay evidence allowed by 
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the Visnu Dh. S. VIIL 12 is that^ when a person that is appoin¬ 
ted as a witness is dead or gone abroad, those who have heard what 
he said may give evidence. It has already been stated, (p. 297 ) 
that a king was not to delay the examination of witnesses. Kat. 
(340-341 q. by Apararka pp. 675,677, Sm. C. II. p.92, V. M. p. 331) 
prescribes that the king (or the chief judge) should himself examine 
the witnesses that are present (in court) and should consider along 
with the sahhyas the statements made by witnesses and that, 
where it is doubtful who the witnesses on a disputed matter are, 
time should be given for producing the witnesses in order 
ascertain the proper means of proof but that where it is clear 
who the witnesses may be he should make the hearing of the 
case proceed at once. Kat. (352) further prescribesthat when 
it is impossible to bring witnesses because they reside in a 
foreign country, evidence taken in writing before a man learned 
in the three Vedas and sent by him should be read in deciding 
the causeGaut. 13. 2, Manu VUI. 60, Yaj. U. 69, Nar. IV. 
153 and others require that ordinarily there should be at least 
three witnesses in a cause. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 301 v. 16) says 
that there may be nine, seven, five, four or three witnesses, or 
two only if they are learned brahmanas^®^. Visnu Dh. S. VIU. 
5 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 301 v. 16) emphasize that a single 
witness alone cannot he examined for deciding a matter 

VIII. 12. 

482. 3T5T^ 

n q. by p. 667, 

483. This corresponds to tbe modern rule of taking evidence on com¬ 
mission as provided for in Order 26 rules 4 and 5 of the Indian Civil Pro. 
Code (of 1908). 

484. irg- I ?!EVmT 

n |r5-. q. by IT. 76 (adds ), 

7Tf. m. III. 95, p. U2. 

485. Vide Best on ‘Evidence’ (l2th ed. of 1922 ) p. 515: ‘The 
Mosaic law in some cases and tbe Civilians and Canonists in all exacted the 
evidence of more than one witness, a doctrine adopted by most nations in 
Europe and by the ecclesiastical and aome other tribunals among us Accor¬ 
ding to the Common Law of England and the Indian Evidence Act (I of 1872) 
sec. 134, no particular number of witnesses shall in any case be required for 
the proof of any fact. Best (ibid, p. 520) notices that in prosecutions for 
perjury the testimony of at least two witnesses is required by the Common 
Law of England (now confirmed by Statute) and that by Statute two witnesses 
at least are required in trials for treason. Vide Emperor v. Bal Ganga- 
dhetr Tilak 6 Bom. L. R. 324 where the rule about two witnesses in convic* 
lions for perjury according to the Common Law of England was relied on. 
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But yaj. II. 72, Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 9, Nar. IV. 192 state that one 
man alone may be a witness in a cause if he is endowed with 
the regular performance of his religious duties (is possessed of 
the qualities stated in V isnu Dh. S. Vin. 8) and is accepted as a 
witness by both sides. Vide Manu VIU. 77 also. Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 301 V. 18) allows a single witness to furnish valid proof 
if he is a dutaka*** (messenger), an accountant, one who-has 
accidentally witnessed the transaction or if he is the king or the 
chief justice. Vyasa says ^ that even a single person may be 
enough in a cause, especially in heinous offences called sahasa, 
if he be one whose actions are pure, who knows the dliarnm and 
whoso truthfulness has been well attested before. Kaut. (HI. 11) 
says that a single witness (whether a man or a woman) may be 
enough in cases where the transaction in question was effected 
in secret ( except the king and one performing austerities ). 
Kat. (353-355 q. by V. M. pp. 319-320, Sm. 0. II. 76, V' P. 
pp. 112-113) states that even a single person may be allowed to 
depose as a witness if he was taken in confidence at the time 
of making a deposit; so also a messenger sent by a litigant for 
borrowing an article (such as an ornament) or the manufacturer 
of an article may alone be sufficient to prove the identity of the 
article or when a matter has been decided by the king or chief 
judge, the scribe, the chief justice or any one of the sabhyas 
may alone prove the plea of res judicata or the point as to what 
was said by the plaintiff or the defendant in a suit'**’. Vide Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 300 verses 13-14). 

The qualifications of witnesses to be examined in a suit 
are stated in numerous places such as Gaut. XIII. 2, Kaut. 111. 11, 
Manu VIII. 62-63, Vas. 16 • 28, Sankha-Likhita (q. in S. V, 
p. 138 ), Yaj. II, 68, Nar. IV. 153-154, Visnu Dh. H. Vlll. 8, Br. 
( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 302 v. 28), Kat. 347 (in Sin. C. II. p. 76 and 

486. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p, 300 v. 8) defines a dutaka as one who is 
a respectable man esteemed and appointed by both parties and had come 
near to listen to the speeches of the parties. 
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V. P. ). The principal qualifications are they shoPld 
be born of a good family, should have lived hereditarily in the 
country, should be householders having a son or sons, should be 
well-to-do and men of character, should be trustworthy, should 
know dharma and act up to it, should not be covetous and 
should have been cited by the parties as witnesses. Some Smrti 
texts such as Kaut. III. 11, Manu VUI, 68 ( = Kat. 351 and Vas. 
16'30), Kat. 348 provide** that ordinarily witnesses should be 
of the same varm or caste as the parties, that women should be 
witnesses in disputes between women, that men of the lowest 
castes {mtfjajas) should be witnesses for litigants of those 
castes and that a litigant of a lower caste should not try to 
prove his case by citing witnesses of a higher caste or a 
brahmana (unless the latter is an attesting witness on a deed ). 
But most ( even including Gaut. and Manu ) give an option and 
say that persons of all castes (even sudras) may be witnesses 
for all. Vide Gaut. XIII. 3, Manu VUI 69, Yaj. II. 69, Nar. IV. 
154, Vas. 16"29 (snrvem sarca em va). Nar. IV. 155 and Kat. 
(349-50 q. by Apararka p. 666 and V. P. pp. 111-112) provide*” 
that in disputes between members of groups such as those who 
wear peculiar symbols (indicative of their sect), srenis (guilds), 
pugas (associations), companies of traders and all others who 
work in groups and who are therefore called varynx and in the 
case of slaves, bards, wrestlers, elephant riders, horse-trainers 
and soldiers the heads (called ixiryiu ) of these groups are the 
proper witnesses. Gaut. XI. 21 says that in disputes among 
members of classes of agriculturists, traders, cowherds, money- 
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lendATB and craftsmen (such as carpenters and washermen), 
the help of oUier members of the same calling may be taken as 
witnesses and arbitrators. 


Long lists of persons who are generally to be regarded as 
incompetent to be witnesses are given in Eaut. HL 11, Manu 
Vm. 64-67, Udyogaparva 35. 44-47, Ysj. H. 70-71, N&r. IV. 
177-187, Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 1-4, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 303 
vv. 29-30), kftt. 360-364 (q. by AparSrka pp. 669-670, Sm. 0. n. 
pp. 77-78, V. P. p. 119). Manu VUI. 118 states the general 
grounds why oral evidence tends to be false viz. covetousness, 
infatuation, fear, desire of pleasures, anger, friendship, igno* 
ranee, minority. As the list of incompetent witnesses in NSr. 
is the longest,*’^ that alone is set out here: one who has mone* 
tary*’’ interest in the parties or the subject matter of the suit 
(such as a co>sharer, creditor and debtor of the parties); a 


492, Vide appendix for the verses of Narada. The commentaries and 
digests give various interpretations of some of the words. A few such are 
stated in the next note. 

493. The Mit. explains * arthasambandhin ' as ' vipratipadyamanartha- 
sambandhin *; while V. P. p. 117 explains as 'creditor or debtor ‘ of a party. 

* Aptab ’ is defined by Kat. 361 (quoted by Apararka p. 669) as * those who 
depend for livelihood on the subsistence given by a party to the suit or those 
who serve him or cause benefit to him or those who are his relatives, friends 
or servants', Sm. C. explains 'cakrika' as a bard, while V. (;p. 118 ) as 
oil-presser. The printed text of Nar, reads ‘asraddha’ (who is not invited 
at a sraddha), while V. P. and others read *asraddha' ; for vratya (one 
whose upanayana has not been performed) vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 376 ; 

* prag-drstadosa * is explained by Asahaya as * one who suffers from a disease 
which is the effect of evil actions done in past lives’. Kat, 362 (q. by 
Apararka p. 669) explains *sanabhayah’ as sons of one’s mother’s sister or 
one's full sister or one’s maternal uncle. The printed text reads'iSranIa’, 
while Sm. C. 11. p. 78 reads ‘awnta’ (restless) and V. P. 117 reads 'asranta* 
(one constantly engaged in work). Kulika is explained as ' one appointed 
by the king to decide causes ’ (by Kalpataru), while the Madanaratna says 

* he is the person in authority over a kula i. e. a group of brihmanas or the 
like Vide V. P. p. 119. Sm. C. 11. p. 78 and ^V. P, p. 118 read * sucaka ’ 
(one appointed by the king to find out crime among the people) for ’stavaka’ 
of the printed Nir, 
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friend(or relative such as an uncle); associate (in undertak¬ 
ings); enemy; one who has already been held to have given 
false evidence; one charged with (or addicted to) sins; a slave; 
one who is in the habit of finding the weak points of others (or 
harming others);, one who has no faith in religion; a very old 
roan (above 80 yeajrs); a minor; a woman; an oil-presser; one 
intoxicated; a lunatic; one who is extremely inattentive; one 
distressed; a gambler; a village priest; one who undertakes 
long journeys (on the great roads); one who is a merchant 
engaged in sea voyages; an ascetic (who has renounced the 
world); one sick; one bereft of a limb; one who is the only 
witness; a br&hinapa learned in the Veda; one who does not 
perform the customary religious rites; an impotent person; an 
actor; an atheist; a vratya; one who has abandoned his wife! 
one who has given up agiuhotra (daily offerings into iratUa or 
smSrta &te); one that officiates as priest for persons who are 
not entitled to perform vedic sacrifices; one who is an associate 
in eating food from the same vessel in which food is cooked 
(i. e. who is in commensality with a party); a former enemy 
( aricara as one word); a spy; an agnate; a cognate (or born of 
the same womb); one whose evil doings in former lives are seen 
clearly; a public dancer ( sailusa, or one who makes his women 
actresses); one who lives by (i. e. buys or sells) poison; a 
snake-catcher; one who is a poisoner, an incendiary, a mean 
person (ktnaia, or parsimonious person); the son of a sudra 
woman (from one of a higher caste); one guilty of a minor 
gin (upap&taka); one fatigued; a desperado; one who has 
relinquished all attachments; a person who is penniless (through 
gambling or other extravagance); a member of the lowest (un¬ 
touchable) caste; one leading a bad life; a brahmac&rin who 
hag not yet returned from his teacher’s house; an idiot; an oil- 
seller ; a seller of roots; one possessed (by a ghost or demon); 
one hated by the king; a weather-prophet; an astrologer; one 
who proclaims to the public the sins of others; one who has 
sold himself (for money ): one who has a limb too little ( e. g. 
having fpur fingers to the hand): one who lives on the immora¬ 
lity of his wife ; one who has bad nails; one with black teeth; 
one who has betrayed his friend; a rogue; a seller of liquor; 
a juggler; an avaricious man; a ferocious man; an opponent 
of a sreni (guild) or gana (association); a butcher; a bide¬ 
worker; a cripple; one excommunicated for a grave sin (like 
brihmana-murder); a forger (of documents or coins or weights 
dee.); one who employs incantations and drugs for influencing 
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othel*s * one who is an apostate from the order of ascetics 
( praiymxtsita ); a robber; a servant of the king; a brShmana 
who sells human beings, cattle, meat, bones, honey, milk, water 
or clarified butter; a member of the three higher castes who 
engages in usury ; one who has given up the peculiar duties of 
his caste (or station); a kuiika] a bard ; one who is the servant 
of a low person ; one who has quarrelled with-his father; one who 
causes dissensions. Kaut. III. 11, Manu VIII. 65, Visnu Dh. 
8. VllL 1 and several others say that the king cannot be cited 
as a witness ( except possibly to prove the plea of res judicata 
or to prove what transpired before him when a litigation was 
going on ). 

The above is a formidable list of incompetent witnesses ; 
therefore, most Smrtis such as Gaut. XIII. 9, Kaut. III. 11, Manu 
VIII. 72, Yaj. 11. 72, Nar. IV. 188-189, Visnu Dh. S. UI. 6, Usanas 
(q. in Sm. C. 11. p. 79 ), Kat. 365-366 ( q. in Sm. C. 11. p. 79 ) 
expressly point out that strict examination of the character of 
witnesses should be entered upon in disputes about debts and 

494. In OmiGheind v. Barker (Willes 1737-1860 p. 538 ) where Willes 
(Loi^ Chief Justice) says (at p. 551) that in Popish times and for some 
little time afterwards till the Reformation was fully established there was a 
notion that * even an alien friend especially if he were an infidel could not 
sue in a court of justice here’. That shows how non-Christians found it 
difficult to sue in England for their just rights a few centuries back, In the 
case cited above Lord Chief Justice Willes had to deliver an elaborate judg¬ 
ment in 1745 for holding that evidence taken in India according to the oaths 
administered to non-Christian witnesses could be read in a trial held in 
England. So one need not laugh at Nar. who flourished at least about 1200 
years before that date if he held an atheist or an apostate to be an incom¬ 
petent witness.. It should be noted that * By the canon Law a Jew is* not 
admitted to give evidence against a Christian, especially if he be a clergyman;’ 
vide Taylor on Evidence (ed. of 1848, p. 655 note C.) 

495. Vide Taylor’s * Law of Evidence’ (12th ed.) vol. II. p. 872 para 

1381 about the sovereign, giving evidence on oath ; his considered opinion 
being (after referring to the case of v, Mylius in which the defendant 
was prosecuted for a libel upon king George V) * that the sovereign if so 
pleased may be examined as a witness in any case, civil or criminal, but not 
without^being sworn.* The f^. p.lOO says sig ?r fT^T; 

I ?TOT 'f • ^njrr 

^ 

9 *191 4 ww: wnnr <TT«r»ii n. The ^ 91 ^. 

IIvP; 80.and ?tt. in, p.. Xf}3‘ have the verse -of 
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the like which are of a fixed nature (of a civil nature), but 
that in complaints about all kinds of sahasa ( heinous crime), 
in robbery, adultery or the two kinds of pdru^a (viz. defama¬ 
tion and assault) there should be no (strict) inquiry into the 
character of witnesses (that is, all can be witnesses in such 
cases) and that even, those like slaves and fault-finders who 
have been enumerated among incompetent witnesses can become 
witnesses in grave matters**. The idea is that in such cases 
the witnesses need not be strictly examined as to their possess¬ 
ing the good qualities ordinarily required in witnesses. But 
this does not authorize the examination of such persons as 
lunatics or idiots as witnesses, because they have not the power 
to understand things. Manu Vltl. 77 emphatically states that 
even a single male, if he is free from greed, may be (suffi¬ 
cient as ) a witness, but not women of good character, even 
though they be many, since the feminine intellect is apt to be 
unsteady. But even Manu had to concede (VIII. 70 ) that a 
woman or a minor or a very old person or a pupil, relative, 
slave or a hired servant may be a (competent) witness, if it 
is impossible to find another witness (in matters that occurred 
inside a house or in a forest or in crimes where life is lost). 
Kat. 367 (q. by Apararka p. 671) says the same thing. Usanas*’’ 
(quoted in the Sm. 0. II. p. 79, V. P. p. 120 ) provides that even 
a slave, a blind man, a deaf person, a leper, a woman, a minor, 
a very old man may be (competent) witnesses in sahasa, 
provided they are not interested in the matter of dispute 
(or are not related or partial to the parties). NSr. (IV. 190- 
191 ) gives it as his view that even when there is to be no strict 
inquiry into the character of witnesses in sahasa, still a minor, 
a woman, a single person, one who forges deeds (or who is a 

496. '!RorT{%3 i 5«- 

in amraf p. 670-71, II. p. 79; g 

aarf:! ni. ii. 

nm*. II q. by H. p. 79. mw is of four kinds ‘ngnmnaT 

I qT^«v5uv "la wnf# 5 « q. by p- 670 

(as from jt®), qtf. m. HI. p. 450 (as from ff.), «v. q. p. 120. var jatm- 
ear efiwt mRe var g wr efhnt w«r 

ear ferv: arrr%»v: 1 e >er^ fJiann eRwt qt wqat 

aanrfr^ wfqr%e efloit anqrr vets^arraeri'^ ^arerw: 1 velte esr^w 
ftrart wgrerf^ fe wqerft»vs fteaiqrvasr 1 ^0 on viii. 68. 
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cheat), a relative and an enemy cannot be witnesses in sShaaa, 
since a child through ignorance, a woman from her habit of 
untruthfulness, a forger (or cheat ) because he is accustomed 
to doing evil deeds, a relative from affection and an enemy 
from the idea of taking revenge may speak falsely. There was no 
total disqualification of women as witnesses, since Manu quoted 
above allows them to be witnesses in disputes between women and 
in cases where it is not possible to have other witnesses. Medha- 
tithi on Manu VUI. 68 holds that women are, disqualified as 
witnesses only where the plaintiff and defendant are both males 
but that where there is a litigation between a man and a woman 
or between women alone, a woman may be a competent witness. 
Ancient Hindu Law is not singular in its partial rejection of the 
testimony of women. Vide Best on Evidence (12th ed. of 1922) 
pp. 53-56 where it is shown how ancient Eoman Law and the 
Medieval laws of several countries of Europe more or less 
excluded the testimony of women, how some States in the U.S.A. 
excluded the testimony of negroes and persons of coloured 
blood. By the Canon Law more credit was given to male 
than female witnesses (Taylor on Evidence, ed. of 1848 p. 655, 
note d). 

Nftr. (IV. 157-172) states that incompetent witnesses fall 
into five classes: (1) some*’® like learned brahmanas, very old 
men, ascetics, persons practising austerities are incompetent 
because ancient texts ( vacam) say so and there is no other 
(special) reason for their exclusion. The Vyavah5ratattva 


498. O' TC: Twfiwt I 

II wtBivt WT ^ w srar^ w: i wwwrwnr 

*r H i «fww vw it ii 

^ w w ii 

niit wJwPmwri i w » 

IV. 137-162; compare turf IV. 94 * iniwr ff^it 

I awvw wf^mWWR?W*IWfr^»5»IT M. «tsi q. by fJwT. on II. 69 
says * ft q qIvfe iftirw n ot g n ^ wt'. This 

may be one of the texts to which Nar. refers in the words 
The m. n. p. 115 explains as V wwq wrqq uum- 

tn» mi w i iqft< ^ w* wtat g 4H ftftrwf w m qre ft q ql w 

smftwT w w jirtsft ft^«v fibrviqrrwnpnqftft vtwq i *. The 
II. p. 81 and njst. ft. p, 106 explain differently : sn9ft iit 

w swwft'amifiri fPi tmvft 

wnfKit ^ imstnwtsn aiwnft • i^sift aiiftitw^nftsw^ 

wrfttri j# uft wwft i sw. ft* p* 106. 
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( p, 214 ) points out that srotriyas and others cannot be appoint¬ 
ed as witnesses, but they may be what is called akrta witnesses 
explained below (i. e. they may if they choose appear as 
witnesses in a cause). They are not competent like the ’king, 
not because they are untrustworthy but because it is not advisa’- 
ble to call them. They were privileged persons; (2) thieves, 
robbers, dangerous characters, gamblers, assasins are declared 
to be incompetent because there is the defect ( do§a ) of untruth¬ 
fulness in them; (3) witnesses are rendered incompetent on the 
ground of contradiction ( bheda ), when the statement of wit¬ 
nesses who have been accepted by the king for determination of 
the same matter do not agree; (4) he who without having been 
appointed (by the parties to a transaction) as a witness (to it) 
comes of his own accord to depose is termed a Suci (i. e, a spy) 
in the iasbras (and so was styled svayamukti by Nsr. IV. 157) and 
is unworthy to be a witness; (5) a person is incompetent as a 
witness by reason of intervening death (i e. he is mrt&ntara ); 
when can any person bear testimony if the creditor (or claimant) 
is no longer alive, whose claim should have been heard by him 
specifically (but was not heard in that way)? MrtarUara is a 
witness whom one or other of the parties informed in a general 
way that there was some dealing between the parties and who 
was asked to be a witness (but was not told the details of the 
dealing) and then subsequently the party died. In such a case 
the person told is not a good witness, as he cannot give the 
details. But Nar. ( IV. 94) mentions an exception to this last 
rule viz, when a father while on the point of death tells his 
sons and the like ‘ these are the witnesses on such and such a 
matter,’ there even after the father’s death those witnesses would 
be competent though death intervenes. 

Witnesses are divided by NSr, IV. 149 into two sorts; 
(1) those appointed (krta) by the parties and (2) those not 
appointed (akrta); the first being of five kinds and the last of 
six kinds, Tlie first five ( acc. to Nar. IV. 150) are a subscrib¬ 
ing witness ( likhUa ), one who has been reminded ( smarita) 
i. e. one who is called as a witness without there being a docu¬ 
ment and who is present at a transaction and is again and again 
reminded of it by a party to it in order that the transaction 
may be effectively proved thereafter (Kat. 371 and 372 q. in 
Mit, on Yaj. IL 68), a casual witness i. e. one, who, while a 
transaction is being entered into, comes there by mere chance 
and is then asked to be a witness (yadrcchsbhipa or y&drcchika, 
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acc. to Bf.), a secret witness i. e. one who is made to listen to 
the speech of the debtor while concealed behind a wall or 
screen, an indirect witness (i. e. one who learns 

from a witness who has seen or heard of a transaction when the 
latter is going to a distant country or is on the point of death). 
The six akrta witnesses (acc. to Nar. IV. 151-152) are co-villagers 
(in disputes about boundaries), the chief judge, the king (before 
whom a suit was tried), one who is closely acquainted with 
the transaction of the parties (i. e. karyamadhyagata, acc. to 
Br.), one who is deputed by a party (for borrowing an ornament 
or for settling a transaction, called dutaka by Br.), members 
of the family (kiUya) in disputes among other members of the 
family (as regards partition &c.). Br. mentions twelve kinds 
of witnesses that are practically the same as the eleven of Nar. 
except one which he adds viz. lekhita^ (one whose name is 
caused to be written by a party in the presence of the witness 
when that party enters into some transaction in writing such 
as a loan with another). The only difference between ‘ likhita ’ 
and ‘ lekhita ’ seems to be that the first himself writes his own 
name as a witness on a document while the latter’s name is 
written as a witness by one party in the presence of the other 
and of the witness. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 299 verses 4-15 
q. by Apararka pp. 666-667) defines at great length all the 
twelve and Kat. also defines most of them, but these defini¬ 
tions are passed over as not very important. Visvarupa 
remarks that these nice distinctions among eleven kinds of 
witnesses are made only for the sake of exposition and for the 
benefit of simple people®”. 


499. wnfr 3 

wifibirec«jf. in p. 666; WT^orrnfs vj i wwni- 

W H WUVT. q. by tTOT. on vt. n. 68. Dr. Jolly’s 

rendering of Kat. in S. B. £. 33 p. 80 n. is not correct. Vide my notes 
to PP. 66-67. The reads ‘ I 

«rw«vide the VIII. 12 quoted in n. 481 which refers to a 

witness that is the same as ;7^. Compare sec. 32 of the Indian Evidence 
Act about verbal or written statements of a person who is dead or whose 
attendance cannot be procured except after unreasonable delay or expense, 

$00. w i&rvT^Tifv qrwj ^orTT^nc i v?3 

f?. q- by IV. q. p. 108. smnf p. 667 reads 
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501. vw *Trr3WifOTs’f 
"iq* f^owwon ^t. n. 7i. 



Ht) Shaking the credit of a witness 

Before a witness for a party begins to depose, it is the duty 
of the opposite party to point out the ground or grounds, if any, 
of the incompetence of the witness put forward for examination. 
K&t. adds^ that the latent defects of the witnesses of a party 
must bo pointed out by the opposite party, but the patent 
defects will be considered by the members of the court at the 
time of giving their decision. Vyasa*® states ‘the defects 
of the witnesses of a party should be pointed out by the opponent 
in open court by putting them down in writing and the wit¬ 
nesses should be called upon (by the judge) to refute them; 
if the witnesses admit (the faults pointed out) they do not 
deserve to be witnesses; if otherwise (if the faults are not 
admitted) they should be established by the opponent with 
evidence (other than those of other witnesses); for if the defects 
of the witnesses of a party were allowed to be established by 
other witnesses to be cited by the opponent, there would result 
the fault of a never-ending series (anavastM), since the first party 
would then try to show defects in the latter set of witnesses 
and this may have to be carried on ad infinitum' Br. laid down 
that an opponent should not be allowed to point out the grounds 
of incompetency in witnesses after they have begun to depose 
and Kat. adds*®* that he (that party), who points out, after the 
witnesses have deposed to a matter, faults in them in whom he 
found none at first and who can not set out a proper reason 
(for his not proclaiming the faults at first) should be fined in 

502. Jtffsr: wii ww- 

II urnvr q- by p. 67i, ii. p. 83 which odds iWv- 

qrf&. The nr. n. p. 39 says • WWVIi > • 

503. I ww qmn 

«qroq. by n. p. 83, SV. W. p. 38 (first two). The 

first two are ascribed to by w. «TT. HI. p. 106 and npr. PP 

112-113. The f^o on II. 73 has the following lucid note • 

wraar 

affwr 1 *ni wnurni tigi *r m>%i>t: 1 >. Compare 

sections 148 and 153 of the Indian Evidence Act about cross examination 
to shake the credit of a witness. 

504. qN ^ fwnri: qam- 

4«w II i n w t r wiui fi S?* 

p. 83,^'. PP. H3-144. The first is ascribed 
to 'jwn? by p. 672, 
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the first amercement. Br. further states that-the defendant 
may point out the defects, if they exist, in the witnesses 
cited by the plaintiff; but if he finds faults which do not edst 
in the witnesses, he should be punished with a fine equal to the 
amount claimed (in monetary disputes) or equal to that which 
is levied from a false witness. If the witness of a party is not 
able to refute the defect pointed out by the opponent, the party 
calling him should try to clear his witness of the fault; other¬ 
wise he should not succeed in his suit. 

When a witness is about *** to depose, he was, acc, to Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 302 y. 23), to put off his shoes and turban, raise 
his right hand (in order to draw the attention of the Court) and 
after touching- gold, cowdung or darbha grass was to depose to 
the truth. iLp. Dh. S. H. 11. 29. 7. says^ that a witness should 
depose to the truth on an auspicious day in the morning in the 
presence of kindled fire and near (a jar of) water in the hall 
presided over by the king (or chief justice) and after being 
exhorted as regards both (viz. the results of truthfulness and 
falsehood) and when accepted by all (the court and parties) as 
a competent witness. Kaut. also (in Hi. 11) says that wit¬ 
nesses should be examined in the presence of br&hmanas, water- 
jar and fire. Manu (VDI. 79-80) provides that the judge 
should in a conciliatory manner exhort all witnesses assembled 
inside the court in the presence of the plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant as follows: ‘ whatever acts of these two (litigants) between 
themselves you know as regards this matter (in dispute), 
narrate them all truthfully, since you are the witnesses in this 
case’. Y&j. n. 73 also states that witnesses should be made to 
depose in the presence of the parties and Gaut. XIII. 13 and 
Kat. (q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 73) prescribe that witnesses**® 


505. yrvq • 
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should face the east or north, are to be examined in the presence 
of the images of gods and brEhmanas in the first half of the 
day and should be exhorted to tell the truth by being bound 
with oaths. This examination in the public and after an oath 
went a long way in checking the tendency to depose falsely. 
The oath consisted of two parts, viz. (1) the requirement to tell 
the truth and (2) the exhortatory and imprecatory part. Both 
were administered by the presiding judge. Gaut. (XIII. 12-13) 
appears to prescribe that an oath (iapatha) was not to be 
administered to br&hmana witness, but ManuVni. 113 ( = Nsr. 
IV. 199) does not make this distinction. Gaut. (XIII. 14-23), 
Manu Vni. 81-86, 89-101, Visnu Dh. S. Vm. 24-37, Nftr. IV. 
201-228 contain very long exhortations addressed by the judge to 
the witnesses relating to the importance and high worth of truth, 
stating how the conscience of a man pricks him, what rewards 
await the truthful witness here and in the next world and what 
sin and terrible torments in Hell are the lot of an untruthful 
witness, what evil befalls even the deceased ancestors of an 
untruthful witness and how he is liable to be punished by the 
king. They are too long to be cited here®*”. Shorter exhorta¬ 
tions are found in Yaj. II. 73-75, Vas 16. 32-34, Baud. Dh. S. I. 
10.19. 9-12 (S. B. E. vol. XIV p. 203), B?. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 301 
verses 19-22), Kat. 343. Nar. IV. 200 provides ‘ let him (the 
judge) inspire them (the witnesses) with awe by (quoting) 
ancient texts, extolling the greatness of truth and denouncing 
falsehood ’. Kaut. (HI. 11), Manu Vm. 88 and 113 (=Nar. IV. 
199 ), Visnu Dh. S. VUL 20-23 add further modes of speech and 
exhortations according to the mnifa of the witness; A brEhmana 
witness is to be addressed by the judge as ' speak ’ and to be 
exhorted to swear by his veracity, a ksatriya one was to be 
addressed as ‘ speak the truth ’ and to be sworn by the animal 
he rides and his weapons (which he is to touch), a vailiya is 
to be sworn by his kine, grain and gold and a sudra is to be 
sworn by (imprecating on his head) all grave sins. Manu 
Vni. 88 provides that a brahraana should be asked to depose 


509. Vidf'Appendix for Narada's verses. 
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with the word ‘ speak while VUL 113 states that a brahmana 
is to be made to swear by his truth. Some explain that the first 
rule applies to excellent br&hmanas and the second to inferior 
ones and rely on Gaut. (XHL 12-13) who prescribes that an 
oath to speak the truth is not to be administered to brahmanas but 
only to others. Vide Haradatta on Gaut. and Vivadacandra p. 127. 
Manu VUI. 102 (*=Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 95 ) is careful to point out 
that the exhortation is not to depend purely on the caste but 
that brahmanas (and others) who tend kine, who engage in 
trade, who are craftsmen or actors, who are menial servants and 
usurers should be treated (by the judge) as fiudras (in the matter 
of taking oaths). Witnesses after they are assembled before the 
CJourt are to bo ordinarily examined separately (vide Kat. 
quoted in n. 508 above). But Gaut. XUI. 5 and K&t. 394 
provide *** that if a certain matter is seen by the witnesses as a 
body then they may be examined together. Manu Vm. 78 and 
Kat. 392 prescribe that what the witnesses declare quite natu¬ 
rally (without hesitation and fear) should betaken down and that 
when the witnesses have declared (what they know) they should 
not be questioned again and again by the king (or judge). From 
the Smrtis and the 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika it appears that 

511« The Mit. on Yaj. II. 73 explains Manu Vlll. 113 as follows: a 
brahmana witness is to be sworn by being told that if he spoke untruth his 
truth will perish, a ksatriya that his vehicle and arms will be fruitless, a 
vaisya that his cattle, grain and gold will be lost and a sudra that all sins 
will be his lot. Others explain differently. The Vyavaharatattva p. 215 says 
‘ n>^enw«»nniift vfvnf The on 

ITT* !!• 74 says the same. Medhatithi on Manu Vlll. 113 appears to hold 
that the exhortatory part is repeated by the witness. 
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brahmanas following such avocations as rearing cattle should be made to 
take an oath like sijdras, Wipemg 

Vas. III. 1 and Manu II. 168 provide that brahmanas who have not 
studied the Veda, who do not expound it or do not keep the sacred fires be¬ 
come equal to sudras. The Indian Oaths Act (X of 1873) sec. 6 allows a 
witness who has an objection to taking an oath to make an affirmation. 

312. qf mf WWW iTW^ g i f^wrlfWWfT^ 

n wnrwl. q. wm* p. 673. Vide «w. w. p. 126 for two different read- 
tags and interpretations of XIII. 3. wwviwt in»i w i ^ww O f aH 1 

gwnIWtWIWf W’W’VIt gwt gw; M wtirwT q. in aiwwi p. 675, Ptw?. on wt. 
n. 79 (without name). 
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it was the chief judge or the judges who put questions and 
that there was no elaborate cross>examination and reexamina¬ 
tion of witnesses as in England ( which practice is followed in 
modern India). The only cross examination that appears to 
have been allowed was about the faults or grounds that made 
a person an incompetent witness. In this respect ancient Indian 
practice resembled modern judicial practice in some European^^ 
countries other than England. Witnesses were compelled to 
attend. Kaut. IIL 11 states that witnesses who are not far 
removed by time or space should be produced by the parties 
themselves, but those who are far away or who are unwilling 
to stir shall be got summoned by order of the king^^*. Manu 
Vm. 107, Yaj. n. 77, Br., Kat. and Visnu Dh. S. Vm. 37 say that 
if a witness knowing all facts and not prevented from coming 
by disease or similar causes refuses to come as a witness he 
incurs the sin of false witness, has to pay the amount in dispute 
and ten per cent thereof as fine to the king. This is in accor¬ 
dance with the principle enforced in modern times that it is the 
duty of a citizen to appear before a court of justice when, 
summoned. Kaut, (111. 1) provides for subsistence allowance 
to witnesses. It is not quite clear whether parties could be 
regarded under ancient Hindu Law as competent witnesses on 
their own behalf. Yaj. (IL 13-15) appears to suggest that, 
parties could be regarded as witnesses in their own cause and 
held to be false from their demeanour as in the case of witnesses. 
Kaut. IV.*'* 8 and the 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika show that the 
accused was questioned by the Court as to his movements about 
the time of the alleged offence and till his arrest. Sukra *'* 


513. Vide Stephens' ‘History of the Criminal Law of England ’ (1883), 
vol, I. chap. XII, where on p. 431 he remarks * cross examination is a highly 
characteristic part of an English trial, whether civil or criminal, and hardly 
any of the contrasts between the English and continental systems strikes 
an English lawyer so forcibly as its absence in the continental system.' 

3H. t frwre-ggtrrm wr fi if 

grvStfl M 1^. lU. 11 last verse; I HT* gW 

w giw- » ff. q. by H p. 9i, wr. in p. ii5; 

compare Order 16 rules 10-15 (of the Indian Civil Procedure Code) about 
the compellability of witnesses and the remedies against such as disobey a 
summons. 

515. fwt fv?tnjr: Jiwrt i «1* 

IV. 8. 

5X6. v: w wnft • wide* 911 ?^ VirAwiT’i'f 

(ihn«IV. 5 .184. 
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IVi 5.484 defines sftksl in each a way as to exclude the litigant 
hisaedf. Ordinarily witnesses were examined in the open 
court in the presence of the parties and nerer behind their back, 
but Kftt. (387-389 ) prescribes that in the case of immovable 
pr(^rty oral evidence may be taken on the property itself and 
in some cases even elsewhere than these two (viz. the Court and 
immovable property), that is, in the case of the death of living 
beings witnesses may be made to depose before the corpse (of 
the animal killed) or, in the absence of the body, before some 
mark (such as the horn of an animal). Br. and Mann VIU. 25 
state that the truth of the statements of witnesses should be 
examined by marking their tone, their change of colour, their 
eyes, their gestures, and their demeanour^'*. Texts like Sahkha- 
Likhita ( q. by V. P. p. 124), Nar. IV. 193-196, Visnu Dh. S. 
VUT. 18, Yaj. n. 13-15 and Kat. 386 point out the actions and 
appearances of a party or witness that deposes falsely, viz. he 
appears restless, changes his place (i. e. moves from one spot 
to another ), licks the corners of his lips, his forehead perspires, 
his face loses colour, he frequently coughs and heaves frequent 
sighs, he scratches the ground with his feet (toes), waves his 
hands and garment, his mouth becomes dry and his voice 
falters, he speaks incoherently, talks too much though not 
asked and does not reply straight to the questions asked and 
avoids meeting the eyes of the questioner. Such a witness may 
be looked upon as untrue and the king or judge should bring 
him under discipline (so that he will be afraid to lie). Merely 
on seeing these signs a witness was not to be punished or 
entirely disbelieved, since these signs raise only a probability of 
untruthfulness (as remarked by Mit. on Yaj. 11. 15 and V. P. 
p;124). • 

517. > wwwwv wf 

wi vir i ii 

WnvT. q. by H. p. 89, cptr. Wf- HI. pp. 112-113, nr. *r. p. 41, «ij. 

q. p. 125. The reading for is better, nr. p. 124 quotes a 

lottg prose passage from about the demeanour of witnesses. The 

on qt. n. 15 remarks ‘qsw ^WW»Hiq«Tmnn5«^ W fi^tjqrq i 

518. 5rq^!tis i »jr- q- by qffiiw. ii. p. 85, 

«q. q. p. 124 ; On ftWiKflr qpf (»n<Bf IV. 196), . 

remarks qslwiqqn fk’WhW: i...«ntrfii«-WTf?qr-fqiirW- 

fHwwWt ^mqqwniW'w qwqqqqrwnwjrqrt^ jqrtt i (p. 124), 
Vide also on qr. II. 15 cited above. 
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When there are many witnesses but they differ in their 
statements certain rules are laid down by Manu VIII. 73 
(»=Visnu Dh. S. VIH. 39), Yaj. H. 78, Nar. IV. 229, Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 303 V. 35 ), Kat. ( 408 ). They are briefly these: The 
statement of the majcnrity of witnesses should be accepted, but 
if they are equally divided then the statement of those who are 
more pure (in character or more disinterested) should be accepted 
and if the meritorious are divided equally then those who are the 
best among them should be accepted as true. The Mit. on Yaj, 
IL 78 adds that if there is a conflict of testimony between the 
statements of a few but eminently qualified witnesses on the 
one hand and those of a larger number of ordinary witnesses, 
then the former should be accepted as Yaj. II, 72 requires i. e. 
it prefers quality to mere numbers. Kaut. III. 11 prescribes 
that when there is conflict in the oral evidence the decision 
should be according to the evidence of the majority of witnesses 
or of those who are pure in character or of those who arc 
approved of by both sides as good witnesses or a mean should 
be drawn from their statements. Nar. IV. 160 and Kat. 359 
state that if one out of the (throe) witnesses attesting a docu¬ 
ment or out of (three) witnes.ses that are cited by a party deposes 
in a way contradictory to what is deposed to by the other two, 
then all the three become incompetent witnesses on account of 
contradiction. This has been interpreted by the Vyavahira 
raatrka (p. 326 ) to mean that where ail witnesses are of equal 
status and there is a majority of only one favouring one side, 
then all the witnesses are incompetent and oral evidence is in 
that case futile for decision. 

The Important question is how much has to be proved by 
the party calling witnesses. Yaj. 11. 79 (= Visnu Dh. S. VIII, 38), 
Nar, n. 27 and Br. (q. by Sm. C. n. 91) state the general rule 
that that party whose averments are supported in their entirety 
as true by the witnesses becomes successful, while that litigant 


519. mWT: anin'^BT; I 

* If. <!• by nf. p. 325, wt. «U. HI. p. 116. The on VT. 
II. 76 explains ‘ RvfiivfviwqT ^ gotvwHT: fpnwvwnuigSTW- 

vsNinup? • vw 5 fa> w 

afS rm Tw irt*w ' TvrvTBJms wwfl vrvAwHv awiiiwvfv 

520. iiTfiinrt a fwrijsnrt ^ 1 

w wnfi«K a winir. q. by trro^ ?• 670, wr. m. p. 325, w. WT. in. 116. 
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whose claim is declared by them to be false certainly loses 
Nte. IV. 233 and 234, Kat. 396, 398 lay down the rule that in 
civil disputes that are of a non-urgent nature (like recovery of 
debts), if witnesses depose to more or less (tban what is averred 
in the plaint), then the claim is not established in its entirety; 
where the witnesses depose to more or less (than the claim 
afSrmed by the party) the deposition of the witnesses should 
be considered as not taken down or it should be omitted (from 
consideration) the witnesses in such a case are not liable to 
fine; they may deserve to be fined if they do not depose (to 
what they know). Similarly Nar. IV. 233 and Kat. 399 say 
that where the depositions of witnesses are in conflict as to the 
place, the time, the property, the amount, the colour, the species 
(or caste), the form (or shape), the age (as stated in the 
pleading of a party), the depositions are to be regarded as good 
as not given at all. The rule amounts to this that any dis¬ 
crepancy between the essential details or particulars of a claim 

321, Wi^fu: ofiNfS'itr: i a w 

U f w ic av i a II ff. q. by wimift p. 678, 11. p. 91, qw ht. HI. 114. 

322. i 

*t I vw ?vin:swi«vjraq4vg:i HTOfi«?rsT 'fvnfwvst 

II Wim- 396, 398 q. by wf. »n. p. 312 and 318, p. 678, 

II. p. 90. iqq. f%. p. 68. 

5^3. The maxim (in Yaj. II. 20) that on proof a part of a claim the whole 
may be held to be proved (vide above n 431) applies only where the opponent 
totally denies every item of the claim of the plaintiff. This is a presumption’ 
and the king or judge is not to be blamed for acting upon it in case of tota]' 
denial, as said by Gaut. XI. 23 and 32 * * ••• ^rqJTT^’nfT- 

This text of Yaj. is apparently in conflict with Kat. 473 (q. by 
Mit. on YSj II.*20) * in claims containing several items, the creditor (or 
plaiiitiff) secures a decree for as much out of them as he is able to establish* 
by means of witnessesThese two verses are sought to be reconciled in 
various ways by the Mit. (on Yaj. II. 20), the Sm, C. II. pp. 120-1^1, 
Vyavahara-matrka pp.310-312 (where it criticizes the views of Yogloka), V.P., 
pp. 98-102. It is impossible for want of space to go into these interpretat¬ 
ions. The Mit. says that Kat. 473 applies to a case where the son or the 
like being ignorant of the debis contracted by his father or the like says * I 
do not know^ i. e, pleads ignorance. In that case he does not deny (he is 
not ^ mhnava-vadin but only ajfidnin. The Vyavaharanirnaya p. 68 ex¬ 
plains Kit. 473 in the same way and about 396 it adds that when he cites 
witnesses as. supporting his entire claim and the witnesses depose only to a 
part of it or to more than he avers then his claim fails in its entirety 
but in sahasa« theft and adultery it is otherwise. 

ifirj« qiiw. te p. 678 (rqads ^ forirt), IL p. 90. 
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made in the plaint (such as the time, place, number ) apd 
the case made out in the depositions as to any of these, essential 
.particulars will have the same consequence as tendering no oral 
evidence. This rule was not followed to the letter and besides 
other means of proof could be resorted to, as stated by the Hit., 
the VivSdaoandra and others Kaut, III. 11®** states that 
when the witnesses depose to less than what is averred in the 
plaint, the plaintiff has to pay a fine (of a fifth part) on the 
excess and when they depose to more than the claim, the excess 
(held proved on the depositions) may be taken by the king. 

In charges of adultery, heinous crimes ( sShaaa) and theft 
the whole of the matter that is alleged may be held proved, 
when witnesses depose to only a part of the matter ®® (says 
Kat. 397). 

Nsrada IV. 165 prescribes that a litigant®** should not secret¬ 
ly approach a witness cited by his opponent, nor should he try tp 
win him over (by bribes or threats) through another; if he does 
so, he would suffer the consequences of a losing party ( hina ). . 

There were rules about the late production of evidence. It 
has been already shown how if a litigant adduces weak evidencov 
though strong evidence is available, he would not be allowed 
to rely on the latter after judgment is pronounced. It is said 
by Nftr. I. 62 that when a law-suit has proceeded far enough 
(lit.has been cleansed or thrashed out), evidence such as a 

525, vw a vfiisneniw w 

fifonn wv: i ffter* on vt. ii. 79; iiqnsT artf/uiv vr w 
wnrifit ffit m ^ vnotv fwr- 

vffit I qv i uf t fivt- 

pp. 131-132. 

526. awnt n 

qnn ^ i auiwwr in. ii. 

, 327. unwnftqii? uva ' vwi«# 

q ftqi i ^qwa « qnwi. q by f*tm. on vr. n. 20 , afqqrv p. 678. qffiiw. 

n. p. 90. . ... . 

528. The fact that a party requested a witness to give false evidence is^ 
admissible evidence against such a party, it being an admission by conduct 
that the party has a bad case. Vide Cockburn C, J. in Uoriarty v. London 
Chatham and Dover Ry. Co, L. R. 5 Q. B, p. 314 at p. 319 • if you can show 
that a plaintiff has been suborning false testimony and has endeavoured to 
have recourse to perjury, it is strong evidence that he knew perfectly well his- 
cause was an unrighteous one'« Vide illustration e to section 8 of the Indiah 
Evidence Act. 
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docament or witnesses, would then become useless, if that 
•videnoe had not been announced before After a reply is 
filed by the defendant, the plaintiff has to give a list of his 
evidence i. e. documents or witnesses (Yftj. II. 7), The meaning 
briefly is as follows: If he does not do so, proceeds with the 
trial and does not call all necessary witnesses or produce all 
documents and the case is almost finished, but judgment is not 
pronounced, even then he would not be allowed to produce fresh 
evidence at that late stage. For if fresh evidence not previously 
disclosed were allowed to be given at that late stage, it would 
cause surprise to the defendant, who would then demand time 
for adducing evidence in rebuttal and then the plaintiff may 
again cite further evidence and this process is in danger of being 
carried on ad inftnitum. If however witnesses were already cited 
but all were not examined (e. g. if ten witnesses were mentioned 
and only three examined) and the plaintiff found that the evidence 
of the few witnesses examined for him is contradictory or hostile, 
then he may be allowed to produce even at a late stage the 
remaining witnesses (who may be seven i, e. double the number 
of those already examined or who may be more respectable or 
purer in character). This proposition is contained in Yaj. II. 80 
on which the Mit&ksara remarks that even if witnesses are not 
mentioned in a list, but before judgment is pronounced other 
more reliable or respectable witnesses or double in number 
(and of the same status as) of those examined are available, 
they should be examined by the court even at a late stage. The 
rule is that as long tis witnesses are available resort to ordeals 
should not be had. Yaj. II. 80 also has given rise to various 
interpretations. Vide Mit. and Apararka on Yaj. IL 80, Sm. C. 
II. p. 94,’ V. P, p, 130-134. The Mit. thinks that the verse 
applies where the plaintiff or the party on whom lies the burden 
of proving a positive proposition finds that the witnesses pro¬ 
duced by him are hostile or contradictory and that in such a 
case he may be allowed to cite other more respectable or more 
numerous witnesses to prove his proposition and to show that 
the first set of witnesses is false, while Apararka holds that 
the verse says that when the party who has to prove hie 


529. i wjfinr wiiSrwr *r 

!• 62, fikfinK does not mean but siiftni (as wr. p. 8 

says) lit. washed out, cleansed (carried far). For detailed explanation of this 
verse vide my notes to wr. *t. pp. 78-80. The Madanaratna introduces Nar, 
1.62 with the words. * wv w {wftsmtgwwrT «tnrfwr*iTa: trmra'vt • 
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tiites Witnesses which the opponent feels are false, the 
oi^pohent may produce more respectable or more numerous 
witnesses to depose to the contrary and he would thus prove 
the first set to bb false. Apararka relies on K&t. (408) for this 
proposition^. It may be' said that Apar&rka’s interpretation 
appears more natural. V. P. (p. 134) accepts K&ty&yana, but 
says that the intbrpretation of the Mit. ( of Yij. 11. 80) is 
correct. Whatever view is accepted it leads to this that one 
set of witnesses not only may prove the truth of a party’s 
case but also establish that another set of that party’s witnesses 
are guilty of perjury. 

Yaj. II. 83 provides tiiat if a witness, having promised with 
other witnesses to depose to a state of things, denies at the time 
of his examination that he saw the matter in dispute, he should be 
fined eight times the amount that a defeated litigant would have 
to pay and a brahmana witness similarly guilty if unable to 
pay may be banished (or his house should be razed to the 
ground). N&r. IV. 197 says that such a person is worse than a 
false witness. Manu VIII. 107, Ysj. II. 76, and Kat. (405) pres¬ 
cribe that if a person who has witnessed a transaction does not 
depose (i. e. remains silent) about it, though not suffering from 
disease or some other calamity, he should be made (after 
waiting for three fortnights) to pay the amount of the debt or 
other matter in dispute and also one-tenth thereof as fine to 
the king. 

After the witnesses have deposed the chief justice and 
sabhyas have to consider the depositions of witnesses (as E&t. 
340 provides)®^'. The Court has to find out which set of wit¬ 
nesses are to be believed and what witnesses are perjured. 
Perjury entailed, according to dharma^astra works, both secular 
and other-worldly consequences. Ap. Dh. S. (H. 11.39.8-9) states: 
‘ When a witness deposes falsely the king should fine him and, 
in addition, the witness incurs hell after death’ andGaut. 
provides (XUI. 7 and 33), ‘ a witness telling the truth goes to 
heaven, but falls'into hell if he does the reverse and when he 
deposes falsely he is to be censured and fined*. Manu VUl, 
118'Btates that witnesses depose falsely through covetousness, 

• 330. vw V mfihf i vitenfl mp «nr 

I effk*! fAs ^ fwrrftw* i enm. <08 q. by p- e?®. 

p; 933, qfiitw. n. 94. % p. 134. 

531. • etirei. 340 q. by fiwi. oa 

qi. II. 80, p. 673, «V. ai. p. 331. 
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Ideas, fear, friendship, sexual passion, wrath, ignorance 
a^d minority and prescribes (VJIL 120-132) varying fines for, 
pprjury arising from these several causes. By, (S. B, E. vol, 38 
p, 301 V. 21) regards*®* a corrupt judge, a perjured witness and 
t^ murderer of a brSlunana as equally sinful. Y&j. IL 81 and 
]^t. (407) prespribe*®® that the litigant who procures perjured 
eyidence and the witnesses guilty of perjury should each be 
separately fined double the amount of the fine prescribed for 
defeat in various disputes and a brahmana (guilty of doing the 
banished from the country®®* (but not fined). 
But when a person (of any of the three castes other than brah¬ 
mana) is frequently guilty of perjury he should be fined and 
given physical punishment (as cutting the tongue or death) 
and a similarly guilty brShmana should be fined and banished 
(or degraded by being carried naked through the streets or 
deprived of his house). The Mit, on Yfij, II. 81 says that when 
hianu prescribes (VUI. 380) that a br&hmana guilty of a sin is 
not to be awarded death or corporal punishment and that he is to 
be banished with all his wealth, he refers to the br&hmana being 
a first offender and not a confirmed one. Manu Vl ll. 108 says 
* where within seven days from deposing in a cause a (serious 
or painful) disease or fire or the death of a relative befalls a 
witness, be should be (being held as a false witness owing to 
these portentous happenings) made to pay the debt in dispute to 
the opposite side and a fine to the king.’ The Sm. C. (n. p. 94) 
explains that this applies to a witness who is the only one on a 
dispited matter such as a messenger and the king or judge 
should wait for seven days to see whether any of these calamities 
befalls that witness and then hold him to be perjured. E&t. (410) 
contains ?®® a similar rule, but he states that the king should 
wait one, two or three weeks or up to 45 days according to the 
value of the matter in dispute and the caste of the deponent. 
MaQu yUL 117 (•'Visnu Dh. S. VUI. 40) prescribes that in 

^ 532. fswrsfi WgrST W wwtt • 1». q. by q. p. 135. 

■. 533. ^ I vflrn Sfv 

WIJI sum. 407 q. by p. 672, H. p. 93. 

534, The ^Ufe explains ilrvnrs in qrr. 11. 82 as follows ‘fiNrvtiw 
•nfisitlvigCUfqvDisiil imwui wt ig w s rs qg e t- 

l.’ Vlde^. 

on jite II* ,81 for three peaniings of 

335. vw wim# f| < ra nfi u <iH 

« WlWf. 410 q. by w. ft. p. 149. 
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whatever lawsuit it is established that witnesses perjured 
themselves, the judge should hear it again (from the beginning) 
CUT if the suit has ended he should set aside the decision and 
examine it again. 

Gaut. 13. 24-25,- Vas. 16. 36, Manu VIIL 104, Yaj. H. 83, 
Vi§nu Dh. S. VIII. 15 prescribe that a witness may depose falsely 
in a cause when, if he were to speak the truth, a person of tlie 
four varnas is liable to suffer the sentence of death. Manu 
VIIL 105-106, Yaj. 11. 83, Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 16 prescribe that 
as a penance for the falsehood a witness of the three higher 
castes may offer three oblations o f boiled rice to the goddess of 
speech (Sarasvatl) or he may offer into fire clarified butter 
with the mantras called Kusmanda ( Vaj. S. XX. 14-16 or Tai 
A. X. 3-5), or with the three verses beginning with ‘ yaddeva 
devahedanam* or with the verse sacred to Varuna (viz. Rg. L* 
24.15, ‘uduttamam varuna*) or with three verses of which 
waters ’ are the deity (Rg. X. 9.1-3 ‘ apo hi stha ) *. Visnu Dh. S. 
VIII. 17 adds that a sudra guilty of perjury in the above 
case may by way of expiation feed ten cows for one day. 
It is strange that the dharmasastra works should permit 
perjury to save a culprit from being sentenced to death. 
Probably popular sentiment of old standing allowing the speak¬ 
ing of falsehood in certain cases was responsible for this. In 
the Mahabharata frequent reference is made to the permission 
to speak untruth in ordinary life when one’s own life or 
another’s life is in imminent danger. Vide Santi^ 45. 35, 
109.19. It is stated in SSnti 165. 30 that speaking falsely is 
not a sin in five cases viz. in jest, to women, at the time of (i. e. 
in bringing about) a marriage, for the preservation of great 
wealth and for one’s life. Vas. 16. 36 mentions those five 
occasions somewhat differently. Vide Manu VIII. 112 also for a 
similar rule. But so old a sage as Gaut. (23. 29) implies that 
he disapproves of this sentiment^, when he states, ‘ according 
to some falsehood entails no fault (i. e. no expiation need be 
performed) in (bringing about or breaking promises made at) 
-..... . . ... . . . . . .. 

536. siitnwi5ts®s '<1' "iNt 

N 5tT»?lBr 34 ; 23; ^ *r «nf 545 wmsft 
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«4flrWTIT> I ftuW Wlif Wl# It 16- 36. In 

snf^ 82.16 we have the verse w nrf etc. as ‘ mcntrr5 «T*r. ! 
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marriage, in sexual intercourse, in jest and in giving relief to 
ojie distressed’. Vide Gr. R. pp, 507-508 quoting HSrlta 
Dharmasutra on the same subject and mentioning four kinds 
of falsehood such as that by a witness, that in transactions of 
sale &c. 

Nar. (IV, 235-236) states that when through*® the care¬ 
lessness of the creditor (who dies) there is no document nor 
witness to prove a debt and the defendant denies it, then one 
of three methods (of proof) may be resorted to, viz. codana 
pratikalam ( dunning the debtor each time to repay ), yulctileia 
(putting forth arguments) and iapathu (special oaths and 
ordeals) Kst. (233 q. by Sm. 0. IL p. 52 and Par. M. IIL 91) 
has a similar verse. Y'ukti according to Narada IV. 238 means**’ 
‘ the creditor should follow (the debtor) by arguments and by 
himself remembering and by reminding the debtor of the time, 
the place, the relation (subsisting between the two)’. Others- 
interpret jjukti differently, that is, it means ‘ logical reasoning * 
Kat. (214) defines*^® ‘yukti’ as ‘ the ascertainment or know¬ 
ledge of a linya ’ (i. e. a sign that leads on to an inference). 


{5f^t«sturanw w wgmvj 5niwt wntq;« 

V. at ataiu « 

atrqIV.235-237; aJt'3ars*afintrvtafvvniainn!sr^ir3iwg:<t«yearVT tw* 
WX'ii'hTVtt mmvt. 386 q. by wf. q. p. 168, which explains as ‘ 

tRonffttwar 

a fvwfavwra vn wr^vrfMrrqtrortfftvfVT^ TfwtinTuaevTsg- 

ttnrrSwqr at 5sorri'%w»v»ti wuvg nvlk mtiwn • >■ 

538a. The printed text of Nar. IV. 236 reads wr^at W as sepa¬ 

rate words. The Sm. C. II, p. 52 explains that as meaning ' pressing or 
urging the debtor three, four or five times in the presence of third persons 
without the debtor protesting against the demand'. The Madanaratna and 
V. P. p. 168 appear to read’ wtgsnvm<trn7«7 (equal to afigsTt+Slilf^WIHi) 
and interpret 'if there is no denial or protest (by the debtor) when the cre¬ 
ditor frequently demands the debt, then the court may presume that he is a 
debtor ’. The Madanaratna explains ‘ wfgtrrmttwmr: U»f *r f 

^lortVT WUfitRJRI: ’ 

539. g i %mitren^i?i«t*<wrttn«twiWT- 

fgiift * IV. 238; u. p. 52 explains as • atgiii*. 

•iNl Mgsnti#n*ibr giVa ?v^wn%- 

I ’. 

540. 5%t Amgv: • wnvr. (214) quoted by 

qtl. m. III. 91, squmKHn p. 43, w. R. p. 167 which explains 

^peniifiRRTts w i(irt|w t wawmH. 
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It is stated by Brhaspati that anumana (inference or pre¬ 
sumption ), as a means of deciding a law suit, is of three kinds, 
but it is inferior to witnesses {vide note 433 above). Vyasa 
(q. by Sm. C. U. p, 95) states that anumana is the same as 
hetu and tarka. V. 'P-. (p. 167) remarks that (long continued) 
possession and the frequent urging by the creditor both lead to 
the inference of title and the taking of a loan respectively and 
are therefore to be comprehended under yukti according to the 
definition of Katyayana. Yet by popular usage yuMi is res¬ 
tricted to presumptions arising from certain circumstances on 
the analogy of the maxim of ‘ goballvarda ’ explained below 
under ‘ steya*. Yukti therefore means circumstantial evidence 
from which an inference may be drawn about a fact in issue in 
a judical poceeding, Ap. iDh.*^^ S. II. 11. 29. 6 says that in 
case of doubt (judges) should decide from signs (i. e. by 
inference) or divine proof (ordeals). Vas. 19. 39 mentions 
the view of some sages that one who is found armed or wounded 
or in possession of ths booty ( stolen ) may be declared to be (the 
thief or offender). Manu IX. 270 ( = Matsya 227.166 ) requires 
the just king not to condemn to death one accused of theft 
unless his guilt is proved as certain by proof that the accused 
had in his possession the articles stolen and tools for theft (for 
house-breaking). ‘ An adulterer is proved *** to be so by being 
caught in such acts as playing with the hair of another’s wife, an 
incendiary by being caught with a firebrand in his hand ( near 
the house set on fire), a murderer by being found ( near the 
murdered man ) armed and a thief when caught with some of 
the articles stolen in his possession’—say Sahkha-Likhita®**, 


541. ergww virui q by an. ht. hi. p. 87; 

g wigsTi f^lwt • usiwi ungtper 49 ^ 9*1 n 

f q- by II. p. 50, f*i. p- 73 and Tiq7i9?«T (ms) which 

latter remarks ‘ ST 9 g?:; » ». fn. p 73 quotes 

fg’Wl'ir as srgnuf g flfeTf and explains gm: 1 

TfT g tBVTT argqqimrsrr vt qtpqvrfbvaiTT^ 

ftwwfnfir giflfTuiwf • 

542. 1 ariq- u. ii. ii- 29 . 6. 

«Ta«9i9! ' 5 rjpi? 5 %tT q. by qqr *n. III. 119, II. p 95, tv. *r. p. 168. 

544. Compare sec. 114 of the Indian Evidence Act which lays down 
how a court is to draw presumptions of fact from the common course of 
. natural events in relation to the facts of the case before it, illustration (a)'to 
which is *the court may presume that a man who is in possession of stolen 
goods soon after the theft is either the thief or has received the goods know¬ 
ing them (o )>e stolen, unless he can account for his possession 
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BUiut *** IV, 12 and Yaj. H. 283 similarly say that adultery may 
be inferred from (the man and woman) being caught in the act 
of dalliance with the hair or from the signs left (such as marks 
of nails or teeth on the lips, cheek &c.) after carnal enjoyment 
or from the admission of the woman concerned (or of both). 
Nar. {IV, 172-175) declares that there are six kinds of disputes 
in which the indications (or circumstances) themselves serve 
as witnesses and lead to a conclusion without the testimony of 
witnesses viz, one found with a fire-brand in his hand (near the 
scene of arson) may be inferred to be the incendiary, one 
armed (found near the scene of murder) as the murderer, one 
caught dallying with the hair of another’s wife as an adulterer, 
one with a spade in his hand near a breached embankment as the 
person who caused the breach in it and one armed with an axe 
as the feller of a tree, a person guilty of an assault may be 
inferred to be so from visible signs (such as his club or sword 
being smeared with blood), But Nar, IV, 176 gives the warning 
that in such cases it is necessary to be careful in arriving at a 
conclusion, since a person in order to bring into trouble another 
whom he hates may create marks of injury on himself, Kat, 

(337-338 ) further provides®” that where one litigant proves as 
against his opponent (such as a debtor) either the offer of a 
bribe, or the effacing of the means of recognition (such as 
effacing one’s signature on a document) or holding out tempta¬ 
tions (to the witnesses or sabhyas) or the concealment of his 
wealth (to avoid its being attached in execution of a decree), 
there the original claim (such as a debt) may be presumed to 
be proved even if he (the opponent) denies his liability. 


545, uiTfoin I HTgr 5nRft<ivrtnnTt «fWw- 

iv, 12 . 

546, Best on ‘Evidence’ (12tb ed, 1922) sec, 29i4 cites as an illuss 
tration of circumstantial evidence the fact of one armed being regarded as 
the probable murderer in certain cases. Compare Wills on ' Circumstantial 
evidence* (7th ed. of 1937 English and Indian combined) p. 145 'Amongst 
the most forcible of presumptive indications may be mentioned all attempts 
to pollute or disturb the current of truth or justice, or to prevent a fair or 
impartial trial by endeavours to intimidate, suborn, bribe or otherwise 
tamper with the prosecutor, or the witnesses or the officers of justice, or by 
the concealment, suppression, destruction, alteration of any article of 
real evidence*. 

547, w vi i fkwnnniJT fk 

'M5TJ » vw urfiJl vt%- 

« «I!T»VT. (337-338) q. by iq, y. p. 169, p, 188 (only the fitrt). 

which reads 




In ] Dangers of dircumstanNal evidence S57 

Judges often repeat from the Bench the words ' witnesses 
may lie, but olroumstances cannot’. But this so-oalled maxim is 
often dangerous. Circumstantial evidence leads to conclusions 
that are in several instances false. The ancient Hindu lawyers 
were quite aware of the dangers of drawing inferences from 
circumstantial evidence. Narada’s warning has already been 
mentioned (p. 356 ). Kaut.**® (in IV. 8) remarks: ‘ even one not 
a thief may by chance be on the way by which thieves pass and 
one meeting thieves is seen to be apprehended as a thief because 
he is mixed up in dress, arms and articles carried with the 
thieves or is found near the articles stolen, just as Msndavya 
though not a thief declared himself to be a thief for fear of 
being subjected to torture; therefore (the king) should punish 
one only after thorough examination MSndavya’s is a leading 
case on the danger of relying on purely circumstantial evidence. 
Brhaspati also remarks that ‘ a decision should not be arrived 
at merely by relying on the words of texts; for, if judges come to 
a conclusion without applying careful reasoning, loss of dharma 
results; a thief is held to be not a thief and a good man is held 
to be a wicked one in a judical proceeding (not arrived at with 
proper reasoning). The sage Mandavya was held to be a 
thief on account of the decision being arrived at without 
proper reasoning ’ 

The 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika is a standing literary 
condemnation of conclusions about guilt drawn from circum¬ 
stantial evidence and of how judicial procedure is vitiated 
(of vyavahara-du^tata, as the author says in Act I). 

Nar. IV. 289 provides that when even circumstantial evi¬ 
dence and presumptions therefrom do not enable the court to 
arrive at a decision, the judge should press the litigant with 

548. wtxwtif v gvg vi ^im5renTnnrwf*n»^»i 

qwmwt TO, vr to iTw»nr« 

WWTOt I iv. 8. 

549. itvt? ariwBtninv fWv. i 

TOTVJi I w« wtwwujsiHii ’wwfi'Ws i sRir Rwi ftwiW wnwwwVrst 
«wri II ff. q by «>;• pp- «rw. m m. p. 39 . The n. p. 25 
quotes a verse of snxig (I- 42) ‘ wtfw ^ejTVmjwhmst • 31^- 

•frtllt vrai «refivtt« « ’• vide note 332 above for other references 

tonwtsv. 

550. Wills’work'Principles of circumstantial evidence ’ (English and 
Indian ed. combined. 7th ed. pp. 39-48) contains a lucid exposition of 
the valae and defects of purely circumstantial evidence. 
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dapathas (oatUs and ordeals) according to the place, time and 
strength of the litigant, such as fire, water, his spiritual merit 
and others. Manu VUL 109 also says that when there are no 
witnesses the truth would have to be found out by iapathas. 
Divine proof is called dcdoikikriyS or samayakriyU (Visnu Dh. 
S. IX. 1). Some writers make a distinction between iapathas 
(special oaths) and ordeals ( divyas ), others (like Manu Vin.. 
109-114, Nar. IV. 239 ) do not For example, the Vivadaoandra 
quotes Nar. IV. 247 ‘ when there is no witness in a dispute 
between litigants, there the judge should decide by means of 
ordeals®* and various iapathas'. Acc. to the Mit (onYaj. 
II 96) and S. V. (p. 106) both special oaths and ordeals are 
divine proof ( divya pramaya ), but in disputes of small value 
iapathas (oaths) were generally employed, while ordeals were 
resorted to only in serious disputes or crimes. The Mit (on Yaj> 
II. 96 ), the V. May. p. 46 and V. P. (p. 170) state that ordeals 
are those that generally end in immediate decision of the 
dispute, while iap ithas take time for decision (because after 
the oath the king has to wait for a week or more to see whether 
a calamity befalls the person taking the special oath). Vyasa 
quoted by Sm. C. 11 p. 96 employs the word iapathas for both 
special oaths (taken as to one’s ‘ satya') and ordeals like 
balance. Sahkha-Likhita state that divine proofs are the balance, 
eating poison, entering fire, bolding a piece of (hot) iron, 
offering one’s merit acquired by sacrifices and charity and the 
king should make him undergo other sapathas®*. Brhaspati 
says that where documents or witnesses do not lead to a certain 
decision or where inference from circumstantial evidence also is 
confusing, there the matter is to be decided by divine proof®®. 

Special oaths were taken not only in judicial proceedings, 
but also in ordinary dealings to clinch one’s assertion or to 
clear one’s character or reputation. Nar. (IV. 243-244) refers to 


551. jtt- 

B imq IV. 247 q. by P- 112 and w- (w- p. 106. 

WW; wwwqvt * BVIW in H- 96. 

552. fin inw 8«nn^ gkfw n w ia g n ii iHq iBi w vtw 

1q. in qn. Kf. in. p. 151, II. p. 96, 

p. 694, The «qq. fW. p. 140 reads Rflfienrirt q^^and 

353. wifirvi^ w wnril; i w aw 

» ff. q. by «q. lit. p. 333, P. 629, p..lll (reads 

a w W< > H as tbe last, word). 
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the special oaths taken for clearing themselves by Vasistha 
when he was suspected to be a yatudhSna (a demon or sorcerer) 
and by the seven sages together with Indra, who (sages) were 
suspected to have stolen lotus fibres (by each among them ). 
Manu VIIL 110 also speaks of the iapatha taken by Vasistha 
before Sud&s, son of Pijavana (when the sage was charged by 
Vi&vamitra with the offence of devouring his own hundred sons). 
Nftrada (IV. 343) refers to Rg. VIL104.15-16 in the first of which 
Vasistha made the imprecation, ®5s * May I die this very day if 
1 aca & yatudluina or if I injured the life of a human being! 
May he who falsely addressed me as yatudhana be deprived of 
his ten valiant sons ’ 1 Manu VIII. 110 also refers to the same 
hymn®®\ Manu VIII. 113(=Nar. IV. 199) referred to above (p. 343) 
states the various oaths to be taken or administered to the parties 
according to their respective castes. Manu VlII. 114 further pro¬ 
vides for special oaths for litigants by touching the heads of their 
sons and wives. That sapatha taken by satya was common in very 
ancient times appears from Pan. V. 4. 66 (satyad-atapathe).^^ 
Ndr. IV. 349 prescribes that in charges of grave offences ordeals 
rnay be resorted to and iapathas in matters of small moment. 
Nar. IV. 348 mentions * truth, horses and arms, kine, grains and 
gold, the feet of (the images of) gods and the ancestors, acts of 
charity and good deeds ( sukrta) are to be employed in sapatbas 
as declared by Manu.' Brhaspati®*® enumerates the special 


534. In the Anu^sanaparva 95. 13-35 it is narrated that each of the 
seven sages suspected the others of the theft of lotus-fibres and that they 
cleared themselves by taking oaths. Indra is said to have taken an oath 
when he was the subject of suspicion in relation to Ahalya. Vide Best on 
'Evidence' (12th ed. of 1922 ) pp. 42-45 sections 56-59 for the employment 
of oaths in all ancient societies in courts as well as outside, for the forms 
and sanctions of oaths and for the arguments urged against their use. 

555. smr vi% viguTsir vig vigwrav • wur u 

firt? ^VI Vf ST jfni VigVtVvn « tit. vil. 104. 15. Th* ff%mT (VI. 33-34 ) 
refers to the story thus: g gjSTW MUWTt wf^lt i 

fefsvarv u gSi vfkui in'^nreigr • wnrif gft. 

556. The story^of king Kalma^pada cursed to be a demon by Sakti, 
eldest son of Vasistha, who then devoured one hundred sons of Vasistha is 
narrated in Adiparva 176 (cr. ed. 166). 

557. On TTfinwf^t gwfugtjwnriiivwwr: • wfit- 

I gfvitj i wnnwtift winf 

!f«4' • www f fii nnjor: • 

558. w • tivwnmtvrgier gwfWiSrttT# 

B In Il- p. 96 , vtT' n|* 

in. p, 151. 
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oaths mentioned by Manu and N&r. and adds that they are to be 
employed in small matters (civil and. criminal). The Vi^pu 
Dh. S. (IX. 5-10 ) prescribes that when the litigant is a su^a 
and the dispute relates to a matter worth less than one, two, 
three, four or five he should swear respectively by 

holding in his hand diiroa grass, sesame, silver, gold or earth 
taken from ploughed land, that ( IX. 11-12) beyond that value 
various ordeals may he offered and that oaths with similar objects 
in the hands may be offered to vaisyas, ksatriyas and brahmanas 
when the value of the subject matter is double, three times or 
four times of the value in the case of a sudra. Manu Vlll. Ill 
gives the admonition that a wise man should not make a false 
oath, because by so doing he incurs loss (of reputation) here 
and after death (by falling into Hell). Yaj. IL 236 prescribes 
a fine of 100 paxtas for one who takes an improper or profane 
oath*®’. 

The benefit of doubt is to be given, according to modern 
ideas on the administration of justice, to the accused. This 
principle was put forward several centuries before Christ by 
Ap. Dh. S. II. 5. 11. 2 ‘ the king should not punish when there 
is a doubt ’ (about a man’s guilt **“). 


559. JpheMH. ej^plsuts 

560. ^ w ' W- w. n.'s. 11. 2. 



CHAPTER XIV 


■ ORDEALS 

A brief history of ordeals may be set out here. Rg. 
1. 158, 4-5, wherein5*^ the sage Dirghatamas, son of Ucatha, 
prays that the fire of faggots heaped tenfold may not burn him 
and that the rivers in which he was thrown bound hand and foot 
may not engulf him, are regarded by some as a reference to the 
ordeal of fire and water. Yet in those verses there is probably no 
reference to ordeals, but to the cruel treatment of Dirghatamas 
by rfusos headed by Traitana. Rg. HI. 53. 22 also, where it®“ 
is said ‘ ha heats the axe ( or acc. to Sayana ‘ just as the tree 
is injured by contact with the axe &c.’) ’, does not contain a clear 
or certain reference to the ordeal of holding the heated axe, 
Atharvaveda**^ U. 12 Is held by several Western scholars to 
contain a reference to the fire ordeal. This also is far from 
certain, though verse 8 may lend some support to that view*“ 
The Pancaviihsa (or Tandya) Brahmana 14. 6. 6 refers *** to the 
story of Vatsa, who was abused by his step-brother that the former 
was the son of a sudra woman, against which Vatsa protested, 
urged that he was a brahmana, entered fire to prove the 
truth of his assertion and came out of fire unscathed. This 
is referred to by Manu VIII, 116. This is probably the earliest 

561. mJrulr v ^ wr 

^im i. iss. 4-5. 

562. f^itr irvft f%fir nwr 

HI. 53.i22. 

563. 3IT it iroa « 

n. 12. 8, 

564. Vide Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, vol. XIII pp, 
CCXXI-XXVI where, after -referring to the views of Ludwig (III. p. 445)^ 
Weber (Indische^tiidien XII^, p. 164) and Zimmer (Altindiscbe Leben, p, 
184) about the mention of the fire ordeal in the above hymn, it is sought to 
be proved that the hymn refers to re-establishing a soiled reputation and 
reliance is placed on the Kausikasutra (47. 2^ ff) wbioh does not treat U aer a 
fire ordeal hymn, 

565. nwTw t it ^uifirt< w»l8nw nr»iiRr nyt- 

gu f » 4fiw€ir|?»srif& wgrianwlit i wilr«i g*«r 

w am ^ I eri»ww?i*rTirw w. 6.6. 

46 
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and olearsBt reference in ancient Sanskrit Literature to the fire 
ordeal. Next comes the reference to holding in the hand the 
heated head of an axe by a person accused of theft to prove his 
innocence contained in the Chsndogya Upanisad VI. 16.1. 
Ap. Dh. S. IL 11. 29. 6 refers to inference and divine proof 
(quoted above n. 542). In another place (II. 5.11. 3) Apastamba 
states that after carefully considering (the charge before him ) 
by means of divine proof and questioning ( of witnesses) the 
king should set about awarding punishment. ^ahkha-Likhita 
(n. 552) name four ordeals, viz. those of balance, poison, water 
and holding red<hot iron Manu VUI. 114 mentions only two 
viz. the holding of fire (i. e^ red-hot iron) in the hand or 
plunging in water, but Nar. IV. 251 states that Manu declared 
five kinds of ordeals. Yaj. 11 95, Visnu Dh. S. IX-XTV and 
Nar. rv. 252 mention five viz. balance, fire, water, poison and 
koia (consecrated water). KSrada, however, knew_: two more 
viz. taptamU^ (IV. 343) and tav^ula (IV. 337). Brhaspati (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 315 verses 4 and 5) and Pitamaha speak of nine 
(Aparirka pp. 628, 694 respectively). 

Yftj. n. 95-113, Vianu Dh. S. IX-XIV, Nsr. IV. 239-348, 
Eat. 411-461, ^kra IV. 5. 233-270 treat of the several ordeals 
Pitamaha contained, as the quotations from the digests show, the 
most elaborate treatment. That ordeals had attained great 
vogue in the early centuries of the Christian era is shown by 
the Micchakatika Act IX. 43 (where the ordeals of poison, 
water, balance and fire are expressly named) and by Bana who 
mentions the same four in Ksdambarl, para 47®*®. Among the 
digests and commentaries the MitaksarE, the Smrticandrika, the 
Divyatattva of Baghunandana, the Vyavaharamayukha and 
the Vyavaharaprakada contain the most elaborate treatment of 
ordeals®*’. 


aw end wfir aw q a i gaww ii d «ir|i 

ad ar fiftse i OT»fr»v vi. 16 . i. 

367. earPT e ^ avdhrr fi>iVT • ir. q. 628; 

• as ariwfwnaidrPHdaaBrTOpismdenea- 
q. by pv 694 ; the same verses are 

quoted as ffqqf^'s in %niaea p. 574 and wr. *f. p. 43. 

568. paarirott .wfaawilteM irfmt 

pa« 47. 

569* Those interested in the farther study of ordeals may consult my 
translation of and notes on the Vyavaharamayukha. 
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£>wya is defined as ‘ that which decides a matter <in dispute) 
not determined by human means of proof ’ (V. Mayukha) or * that 
which decides what cannot be or is not to be decided by human 
means of proof ’ (Divyatattva*^® p. 574). Medhatithi on Manu 
Yin. 116 discusses the question how ordeals can be relied upon 
for the discovery of truth. The objection is raised that fire 
and water are natural forces that act in a uniform way and 
are not intelligent beings which may change their minds 
by an appeal to them. Therefore, the objector says, ordeals 
and oaths are like magic and are only meant to frighten the 
parties into telling the truth. It is further objected that thieves 
may (by some trick) not be burnt in the fire ordeal and good 
men are seen to suffer, burns. The reply is: the usefulness of 
ordeals cannot be negatived by these examples of failures, as 
they are not frequent and as even direct perception and in¬ 
ference sometimes lead to uncertain results. No one, however, 
says that these latter should not be relied upon. Just as one 
relies on witnesses in deciding a matter (who may for aught 
one knows be telling lies), so reliance can be placed on ordeals. 
Where there is failure in case of ordeals, it must be held to be 
due to the results of the performer’s actions in past lives. The 
general rule as stated by Yaj. U. 23, Nar. U. 29, IV. 239, Brhas- 
pati®’S Kat. (217) and Pitlmaha is that ordeals were to be 
resorted to only if no human evidence (witnesses, documents^ 
possession) or circumstantial evidence was available. Kat- 
(218-219) prescribes that”* if one party relies on hmnan means 
of proof and the other on divine proof, the king (or judge) is 
to accept human means and not divine and that if human 
means of proof reach (I e. are able to establish ) only a part 
of the allegations (in the plaint), then human means should 
be accepted and no divine modes of proof, even though they 
may be complete (i.e. completely cover all allegations). When 
Nar. n, 30 ( “ IV. 241) states that divine means of proof are 
to be resorted to when a transaction takes place in a forest, in 


570. fSnniirit i 

^ t 574. 

571. »“ 'V. «T. p. 169; 

a 4Jii%wi «fT% WWW* • f^iwain 

II. p. 95. 

572. vim maff ' niaif hw arfWiw a 

ftwr wnjrf) i <ntirtarT<ra 
awia«enwi* in finit* on il. 22 and wr. wi. p. 3i5, 
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a lonely place, at night, inside a house, in cases of suhasa and 
when a deposit is denied, or when K&t..( 230) .prescribes that 
trial by ordeals is to be resorted to in the case of persons accus¬ 
ed of committing suhasa in secret (i.e. by wearing masks &c. ),^ 
those words only apply where it is impossible to have 
human evidence. Kat. (229) states an exception to this viz. 
when the dispute”* investigated is about suhasa or about 
assault or abuse and defamation and in causes that spring from 
the use of force there is an option that witnesses or divine 
proof may be resorted to. Nfir. iV. 242 states that divine proof 
could be resorted to when the chastity of women was in question, 
in theft and sakasa and in all cases of the denial of monetary 
liability. Sita's ordeal of fire at once comes to. mind as an 
illustration of Nsrada’s rule. Brhaspati”^ and PitSmaha say 
that in disputes about immoveable property divine, proof should 
be avoided, which does not forbid divya altogether, but only 
where the evidence of neighbours or of a document is available 
and that in the latter case even if the defendant offers to pay a 
fine if he fails by the divine proof, dkya is not to be resorted 
to. The ordinary rule was that ordeals were to be administered 
to the defendant”* (Kat. 411«Visnu Dh. S. IX. 21). But 
Yaj. II. 96 gives an option that any one of the two litigants 
may by mutual agreement undergo an ordeal and the other 
should agree to pay on defeat a fine or undergo physical 
punishment. This means that human proof is adduced to 
prove a positive proposition, that divine proof may be resorted 
to prove a negative proposition as well (e. g. a defendant 
denying the claim for a debt may prove by divya that he did 
not borrow a loan). Making an offer to pay a fine or undergo 
corporal punishment is said to be being iirsaJcaslka^'^'’ or iirastha 

5.73- w«nn%erT’»t a mu i usnm. q. by on VT. 

II. 22. II. p. 51. 

574. r.w.*S UTW \ «Fri% 

ftw m I wtrvT. in on vr ll. 22, p. 629, ?• 3i. 

573. | irmirs’ in f^ur. on vr. ii. 22. 

Hi p. 53: q- by 

p. 629. 11 p. 53. 

376. »i wiwffHtfrwit f^*^ 

q- *>y WWW P- 693. TW- m. III. 152, nr. m p. 172. 

377. On (vr. II. 95) thefiiuT. explains 

wrvfnfu wa«s irfr wrarmweninT w fftwfKit 

* ’• Siras (bead) indicates the fourth stage of a law-suit 
vis, successor defeat and since fine is imposed on the defeated party, 
it indicates fine or corporal punishment. 
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(in Yfij. 95, Visnu Dh. S. IX, 20, 22, PitSmaha, Nar. IV. 257, 
Kat. 412-413). Yaj. IL 95 prescribes that the ordeals of 
balance, fire., poison and water were to be prescribed in 
disputes of great value and not elsewhere and in II. 99 he says 
that all claims above 1000 papas (of copper) are to be regarded 
as of great value, but in charges of treason and of the commit* 
ting of any one of the five grave sins ( mahapulakas ) any one 
of these four ordeals may be resorted to without regard to 
value and without any offer to pay fine on defeat. So also 
these four ordeals were to be offered to the defendant where 
the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on defeat. The ordeal of 
koia was allowed in all claims whether of high value or low 
value or whether the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on 
defeat or not. 

Yaj. II. 98 states that the ordeal of balance should be given 
to women, a minor (under 16), a very old person (above eighty 
years), the blind, the cripple, brahmanas and the diseased; the 
fire ordeal (i. e, heated ploughshare and heated masa) to 
ksatriyas, water ordeal to vaisyas, poison to Sudras. Nar. IV. 
335 assigns ordeals to the different varnas similarly. Nar. IV. 
256 prescribes that ordeals should not be undergone by those 
who are observing a vow, who are much distressed or who are 
performing austerities, and by women. Pitamaha quoted by 
Mit. (onYaj. II. 98) adds minors and old persons to these. 
The Sm. 0.11. p. 103 explains this as referring to the ordeals 
of fire, poison and water only. Another Smrti (q. by Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 98) prescribes that the ordeals of balance and kosamay be 
offered to women, minors and the others mentioned above. There 
is in all these rules a spirit of tolerance, kindness and concern 
for the weaknesses of mankind. Kat. (423) holds that persons 
of the higher castes who are cowherds, traders, artisans, bards, 
domestic servants and usurers should be given ordeals as if 
they were sudras. Kat. (422) allows all ordeals to members 
of all castes, except that brahmanas are not to undergo the 
poison ordeaJL Kat. (424-426) prescribes that the ordeal of 
fire should riot be offered to blacksmiths or those who are leprous 
nor of water to those who ply boats or who suffer from diffi¬ 
culty in breathing or cough, nor poison to those who are experts 
in Incantations and yogic practices or who suffer from (excess 
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of) bile or phlegm, nor kola to those who are drunkards, tO 
persons fond of women, to gamblers and to those who are 
atheists. Visnu DL S. IX. 25, 29 and Ksr. IV. 255, 332 contain 
similar provisions. Ellt. f 427-430) further provides that no 
ordeal should be allowed to be performed personally by the 
following persons, viz. those charged with the murder of their 
father, mother, a br&hmana, their teacher, a minor, a woman 
and the king; those guilty of the (five) grave sins; particularly 
those that are atheists; those who wear (or subsist by) 
peculiar sect marks; great rogues; those who are experts in 
incantations and yoga practices; those who are the progeny of 
unions of persons of different varnas; those who repeatedly 
engage in sin; in the case of these the king should offer ordeals 
to good men appointed by them on their behalf and if such 
good men are not willing then they should appoint their own 
relatives. Sahkha-Likhita also refer to the appointment of 
friends or relatives as representatives (Apararka p. 842)^’. 
Kat. (433)5»> lays down the following rather remarkable pro¬ 
vision, viz. when untouchables, men of lowest castes, slaves, 
mlecchas and those born of mixed unions in the reverse order 
of the castes are guilty of crimes, the determination of their 
guilt (by the above mentioned ordeals) should not be made by 
the king; he should indicate such ordeals as are in vogue 
among them. The Sm. C. and Par. M. say that this applies 
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Gadag Inscription of Vikramaditya VI dated 1098 a. d. ( £, I. vol. 15 
p. 348 at p. 360 there is this passage ‘we handle boiling water, we 
strike with the hand a great snake placed in a jar or we may well mount the 
balance*. In 1. A, vol. 19 p. 242 at p. 246 it is stated in an inscription 
dated 1208 a. d. of the Mahamandalesvara Kartavirya IV that Candrika (or 
Candaladevi), the queen of Laksmidbara of the Rattas of Sugandhavarti 
(Saundatti) was a pativrata and got success by ghatasarpa ‘ 

q^Nnnnn f^rt wr^riwr ^mur rwfturWi’. The 

Bombay Gazetteer vol. I part 2. p. 556 n. 5 gives a quotation from the 
Asiatic Researches vol. I. where the ordeal of putting a ring or coin in a 
vessel in which a snake has been already placed and asking a person to take 
it out is mentioned. Vide also Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 1924 
para 66 for the ordeal.of dipping the fingers in boiling.ghee or oil. 
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only when they cannot secure relatives or other persons 
appointed by them to undergo the usual ordeals on their behalf. 
The VyavahSratattva (p. 579) explains that the ordeals referred 
to among mlecchas and others are the snake in the jar and the 
like. This seems to have consisted in taking out a ring or 
coin with the hand froth a jar in which a snake was placed; if 
there was no snake-bite or no effect even if the snake bit, 
the person was declared innocent. Vide note 580. Yaj. II. 
97 and Nar. IV. 268, 320 prescribe that all ordeals are to be 
administered by the chief justice in the morning at sunrise or 
in the forenoon in the presence of the king, the sabhyas and 
brahmanas. The Hit. adds that a Sunday is the proper day 
according to the usage of respectable people ( ii^tas). Pitamaha 
specially provides that the water ordeal should be administered 
in the noon and poison in the last watch of the night (Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 97). Certain seasons and months were either appro¬ 
priate or inappropriate to certain ordeals e. g. Nar, IV. 254 
states that the fire ordeal should be given in the rainy season, 
balance in the winter (iiiira), water in summer, poison when 
the season is cool. Nar. IV. 259 prohibits water ordeal in the 
cold season, fire in summer, poison in the rainy season and 
balance while the wind blows violently. The Mit. (on Yaj. 
n. 97) and Par. M. IIL 162 quote Pitamaha to the effect that the 
months of Caitra, Vaisakha and Margasirsa are common to all 
ordeals, koia and balance may be administered in all months. 

As regards the place, Pitamaha prescribes that ordeals are 
to be administered by the king or the judge appointed by the 
king in the presence of learned brahmanas and the public (or 
the ministers) Kat. (434-35 and 437) provides: * ordeals 

should be administered in some well-known temple in the case 
of men accused of grave sins and near the royal gate in the case 
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of those charged with treason; in a public place where four roads 
meet in the case of those born of mixed unions in the reverse 
order of castes, in oases other than these in the hall of justice. 
When ordeals are administered in an improper place or at an 
improper time and when they are performed outside human 
habitation (in a lonely place) they fail as to the matter in 
hand (i. e. they cease to be decisive). Nar. IV. 265 prescribes 
that the balance should be planted in the hall of justice or at 
the royal gate or near a temple or where four roads meet. 

The procedure common to all ordeals and described in the 
Mit. on Yaj. U. 97 and 99, the V. May. pp. 53-55, V.P. pp, 183-186 
(all relying on Pitamaha) and Vyavahara-nirnaya pp. 148-53 
(relying on Prajapati, Pitamaha, Br.) is briefly as follows:—^In 
ordeals the chief justice is to do every thing at the king’s 
bidding as the adhvaryu priest does in all sacrifices. He should 
observe a fast and the iodhya (person undergoing the ordeal 
to clear himself) is also to do the same. Both are to bathe in 
the morning and the sodhya was to have his wet clothes on. 
The Chief Judge is to invoke the gods to the accompaniment of 
music and to offer flowers, sandal-wood paste and incense. He 
should fold his hands, face the east and invoke Dharma to be 
present at the ordeal (Dharma being the principal deity in 
ordeals) and assign places to Indra, Yama, Varuua and Kubera 
in the four principal quarters from the east and to Agni and 
other guardians of quarters in the corners of the principal 
quarters. He is to contemplate on the eight deities of the eight 
quarters as having different colours (viz, Indra as yellow, 
Yama as dark &c.). He is to assign the eight Vasus (repeat¬ 
ing their names) to the south of Indra, the twelve Adityas 
(repeating, their names) between Indra and IsSna (i. e. 
between east and north-east), assign a place to the eleven 
Budras to the west of Agni, assign a place to the seven Mother 
goddesses between Yama and Nir^ti (between south and south¬ 
west), assign a place to Gane^a to thonorth of Nirrti,'to the 
Maruts (seven) to the north of Varuna; to the north of the 
balance (or the place of other ordeals) he should invoke 
Durg&. All these deities are to be invoked with appropriate 
Vedic mantras (set out in V. Mny.). .He should offer the 
several: items of worship from argkya (water offered by way of 
honour) to ornament to Dharma (as the principal deity) and 
then to the subsidiary deities from'Indra to Durga (according 
to appropriateness) and then sandalwood paste, flowers, incende, 
lamp and naioedya to the deities from Dharma to Durga. The 
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flowers for Dharma are to be red. T7p to this is the work of the 
Chief Justice. Sacrificial priests should offer into fire in the 
four quarters 108 oblations of clarified butter, boiled rice and 
fuel sticks with syllable Om and the Qayatri and with ‘ Om * 
and ‘ 8v3M ’ at the end of each. Having written down on a 
leaf the subject matter for which the party is undergoing ordeal 
the leaf should be placed on the head of the dodhya with the 
mantra, ‘ the sun, the moon, the wind, fire, heaven and 
earth, waters, the heart, Yama, day and night, the two twi* 
lights and Dharma know (see or mark) the deeds of men 

The several ordeals will now be briefly described. 

First comes tula or dhata (balance). A sacrificial tree 
(such as khadira or udumbara ) should be cut to the accompani¬ 
ment of vedic mantras { employed in making a sacrificial post). 
Two wooden posts made of that tree should support a trans¬ 
verse beam (called ak^a). The posts should be fixed in the 
ground, the part above ground being four cubits and that below 
being two cubits. This frame should face the east (i. e. the 
posts must be in the south and north). Then the beam of the 
balance was to be made from the same tree and was to be 
suspended from the transverse beam of the frame by means of a 
hook. Three iron rings were to be fastened to the beam of the 
balance, two at the end and one in the middle for suspending 
the balance from the transverse beam by means of a chain or 
string. Two scales were to be suspended at the two ends of 
the beam by hooks ahd strings from the iron rings fixed at the 
ends of the beam. On the two sides of the balance there should 
be two arches in which the scales should move and which 
should be ten angulas higher than the balance. There should 
be two perpendicular pendants .made of clay hanging down 
from the arches and touching the upper surface of the balance* 
In the pan to the west the iodhya should be placed and weighed 
against clay, bricks and stones placed in the other pan. Then 
traders or go|dsmiths or braziers should examine the balance 
and bring it on a level with the two pendants hanging down 
from the arches and examine the perfect horizontality of the 
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beam of the balance by spilling a little water on the beam. 
When the person sitting in one pan is equal in weight to the 
materials (clay &o. ) in the other, a line should be drawn with 
chalk by the experts on the arch (to show the exact position 
of.the pans). Then the man is made to get down from the 
pan and he is to invoke the balance as stated in Yaj. 11.101-102» 
‘O balance, you are the abode of truth, you were created by the 
gods for this purpose, declare the truth, free me from this 
(cloud of) suspicion. Mother! if 1 am a sinner then take me 
lower, if I am pure take mo upwards The parson is then to 
hear exhortations about the result of untruth after putting the 
writing on his head (vide Nar. IV. 276 and Visnu Dh. S. X. 9), 
then he is again to be placed in the pan to the accompaniment 
of invocations (Nfir. IV, 278-279, Visnu Dh. S. X. 10-11). A 
worthy brShmana learned in astronomy is to calculate the 
time of five polos or vinat}ts. Then his weight is again to 
be marked. If the person goes up (i. e. is found lighter than 
what he formerly weighed) he is declared innocent (acc. to the 
com. on Nar. IV. 283, V. Mayukha p. 60, Dipakalika on Yaj. 
n. 102); if he weighs the same or goes down (i. e. weighs more) 
he is guilty. Then the person concerned is to distribute gifts 
tp the judge, the brahmanas and sacrificial priests and take 
leave of the deities invoked. Brhaspati (SBE vol. 33 p. 317 
V. 19) states that he who weighs the same should be weighed 
once more. If the pan or the beam or the hooks break or the 
ropes give way owing to some visible cause then the procedure 
was to be repeated, but if the breaking is due to an unseen 
cause or accident, the person was to be declared guilty. 

The or.deal of fire is as follows :—Nine circles with cowdung 
are to be drawn from west to east, they being meant for Agni, 
Varupa, V5yu, Yaraa, Indra, Eubera, Soma, Savitr and all gods. 
Each circle was to be 16 ahyulas in diameter and the space 
between two circles was to be 16 angulas. In each circle kuSa 
grass was to be spread and the person to be tested was to plant 
his feet on them ; ghee was to be offered into fire 108 times. A 
blacksmith by birth should heat in fire a ball of iron weighing 
50pedas (Ifipalas’^^ in the case of a weak man) and eight 

584. A vioadt is the time required for reciting 60 long syllables and 60 
ylnidis make one gha^ika. So five vinadls ^ill be equal to two minutes. 

385. A J>ala weighed 320 guHJas according to the Lllavatl (I. 4), 
Ace. to Divyatattva (p. 608) 20 palas were equal to 66 tolakas, five masas 
and 4 gnfijas. which, while accepting the view that a pala is equal to 320 
gufijas, gives the rather modern measurement into tolakas (tolas). 
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atkgulas in length till it becomes red-hot and emits sparks. 
Then all the details described above ending with the placing 
of the writing on the head of the sodhya are to be gone through 
by the judge and the fire (in the red-hot piece) is to be invoked 
with several mantras (such as Ysj. II. 104*** and Visnu Dh. S. 
XL 11-12). The iodhya should stand in the first circle facing 
the east. Having made red marks on all sores of the hands of 
the 6odhya on which grains of rice have been rubbed, he (the 
judge) should place seven leaves of the aivattha tree on them 
and also grains of rice and curds and should fasten round them 
threads. Then the judge should carry the red-hot iron piece by 
means of a pair of tongs and place it in the hands of the Sodhya 
(that are covered with leaves ). Then the Sodhya holding in 
both his hands the red-hot piece should walk from the first to 
the eighth circle not hurriedly but slowly and at ease. Having 
reached the 8th **^ circle he should throw the red-hot iron piece 
on to the 9th circle. Then the judge should rub on the hands of 
the sodhya rice grains and when the latter shows no hesitation 
at the rubbing and no injury on his hand at the end of the day 
he is declared to be innocent. E&t, (441) and Y&j. IL 107 
provide that if the red-hot piece falls earlier (i. e. before reach¬ 
ing the 8th circle) or there is a doubt (whether his hands are 
injured or not) or if he loses his footing or is burnt elsewhere 
than on the hands he should again undergo the ordeal. 

The ordeal of water as described in the smrtis and digests 
is rather complicated. The Sm, C. (II. p, 116 ) remarks that*®* 
as the ordeals of water and poison had gone out of vogue (in 
its day) it passes over the procedure of these and takes up the 
description of Imia ordeal after the fire ordeal. Having gone 
to a reservoir of water the judge should get erected on its bank 
a toram ( an arch) as high as the ear of the iodhya on an even 
and cowdunged plot. He should offer worship to Varuna (Lord 
of waters), to a bow of middling size and to three arrows (the 
points of which are made not of iron but of bamboo) with sandal 
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paste, incense, lamp, flowers. A. target is to be fixed at the 
distance of 150 hastas { cubits) from the torana. A post of some 
sacred tree is to be fixed in the water and a strong man of one 
of the three higher castes free from love or hatred for the iodhya 
is to stand in navel-deep water facing the east and holding the 
post. Then the judge is to make the iodhya stand in water, 
invoke the deities from Dharma to Durga, perform all the rites 
up to the placing of the writing (embodying the accusation) on 
the head of the iodhya. A ksatriya or a brShmana following the 
profession of arms who is of a pure heart and has observed a fast 
should discharge, while standing near the root of the torana, three 
arrows at the target. The iodhya should invoke the water 
with the mantra, ‘ O Varuna! save me by means of truth ’ (Yaj. 
II. 108 Then a young but swift man should run to the spot 
where the second arrow struck the ground, and stand there 
holding that arrow in his hand. Another swift man stands at 
the root of the torana whence the arrows were discharged. Then 
the judge claps his hands thrice. At the third clap the iodhya 
dives into the water seizing the thighs of the man standing in 
water and at the same time the swift man near the arch runs at 
his best speed to the place where the second arrow fell. The other 
man who holds the arrow starts off the moment the first runner 
reaches him and comes running to the arch. If he does not see 
the iodhya or sees only his head (i. e. the back of the head) 
when he reaches the arch the iodhya is to be declared innocent; 
but £f he sees other parts of the head (such as the ear or nose 
Sea.) or if the iodhya floats to some part other than the one 
where he dived he is not innocent. 

Ordeal of poison. After worshipping Mahesvara with incense 
and the like (mentioned above) poison placed before the image 
of Mahesvara is to be administered in the presence of (images of) 


589. Several smrtis give different mantras to be recited by the judge 

in invoking tbo waters (so that there is an option). Vide Visnu Dh. S. XII. 
7^8 (tvamambhah &c.), Fitamaha (toya tvam praninam pranah &c.) quoted 
bytheMit. on Yaj. II. 108, Nar, IV. 316-317 (satyanrtavibhagasya &c.), 
Kilikapurana q. by V. P. p. 206. The mantra in Sahkha-Likhita (q. by 
Madanaratna and V, P. p. 206) was wSw atew i 
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reads I 

590. It is most appropriate that Siva is to be worshipped in the poison 
ordeal, since, according to the Pauranio mythology, he swallowed the .Hala- 
hala poison produced at the churning of the sea. 960 yavas make one pala,. 
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gods and brftbmanas. The poison to be selected is idrAga 
(derived from the smga plant) or vatsanabha {aconite) ot 
haimavata (Visnu Dh. S. Xin. 3, Nar. IV. 322 dec.). PitSmaha (q. by 
Apar§rka p. 712) treats the three as distinct, while Yaj. n. Ill 
appears to prescribe sarhga growing on the Himalaya as the 
poison to be selected. Visnu Dh. S. ( XTTT. 2-3) also does the same. 
In the rains the quantity of poison is to be six yavas in weight, 
in summer five, in hemanta (and siMra) seven or eight and in 
darad (autumn) less than the latter (i. e. six yavas acc. to Mit. 
and three acc. to V. Mayukha). Poison is to be administered 
in the last watch of the night and never in the noon or after¬ 
noon or twilight; it was to be mixed with ghee thirty times 
as much. It may be administered to any one except a brah- 
mana. Visnu Dh. S. XIII. 6-7 and Nar. IV. 325 are mantras 
with which the judge invokes poison and Yaj. II. 110 is the 
mantra which the iodhya repeats before taking poison viz. ‘ 0 
poison 1 thou art the son of Brahma, thou art firm in the duty of 
(deciding) the truth. Save me from this accusation and be 
like nectar to me by truth (if I be innocent) ’. Nar. IV. 326 
states that then the sodhya should eat the poison, should be 
kept in shade without food and guarded the rest of the day and 
if he discloses no signs of the effect of poison should be declared 
innocent. If the dose of poison is large, the Mit. (on Yaj. H 
111) says that when the Eiodhya shows no change till five 
hundred clappings of hands then he should be declared to be 
innocent and medical treatment should be resorted to. Pit&- 
maha says that, in order to prevent fraud, for three or five 
nights before the ordeal the intending iodhya should be kept 
under the supervision of the king’s servants and an examination 
should be made whether medicines, incantations or precious 
stones that are antidotes are secretly employed. 


The ordeal of koia. The Sodhya is made to worship the 
stern deities (such as Budra, Durga, Aditya) with sandal wood 
paste, fiowers etc. and made to bathe the images with water. 
Then the judge ^ks the Sodhya to invoke the consecrated water 
with the m&ntsh *aatyena mSbhirak^a’ (Ysj. n. 108) and makes 
him drink three handfuls {prasrti ) of that water. PiUmaha 
gives some special rules. The water may be that of the bath 
of the image of that god of which the iodhya is a devotee or if 
he holds all images in equal esteem, then of the Sun. In the 
case of Durga it b her spike (Sula) that is to be bathed, the 
orb in the ease of the Sun and the weapons in the case of other 
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godd. The water of the bath of DurgS is to be offered as ordeal 
to thieves and those who live by the profession of arms and the 
water of the bath of the Sun is not to be given to brShmanas. 
In other divyas the result is declared immediately, but in the 
koSa ordeal there is a period of waiting which is more or less 
according to the value of the claim or the gravity of the offence. 
Acc. to Yaj. n. 113, Visnu Dh. S. 14. 4-5, Nar. IV. 330, if within 
fourteen days of taking the kosa ordeal the ^odhya does not 
suffer any serious calamity due to the king’s action or the act 
of God or does not fall seriously ill or does not lose by death 
his son or wife or other dear relative or his wealth, then he is to 
be declared innocent. Insignificant loss or illness did not 
matter as it is unavoidable in this world. Besides, the calamity 
or illness must not be one common to several people (such as 
an epidemic). Drinking holy water ( koiapUna) was employed 
not only as an ordeal for proving innocence, but it was resorted 
to also for assuring another about one’s good will and future 
honesty (vide Rajat. V. 326 ). 

Ordeal of Ta'^4^la (rice grains). It is to be administered 
in charges of theft or disputes about debts or other monetary 
matters. On the preceding day grains of rice should be made 
white (i. e. husked ). The judge should perform all the rites on 
the previous day. The rice grains should be placed in an 
earthen vessel, exposed to the sun, water of the bath of (the 
image of) the cun should be poured over them in the vessel 
and the vessel should be kept in that state the whole night. 
The next day in the morning the iodhya should swallow thrico 
the rice grains. He should bo made to spit on &pippala or birch 
leaf. If blood is found mixed in his saliva he should be declared 
guilty. ' 

Ordeal of taptama^a (heated piece of gold). In a vessel 
of copper, iron or clay sixteen angulas in diameter and four 
angulas deep, the judge should get twenty palas of ghee and oil 
poured and heat it to the boiling point. Then the judge should 
cast into it a golden piece weighing one ma^aka (equal to five 
gufijUs ). The iodhya should take out the heated golden piece with 
the thumb and the next two fingers. If he does not jerk his 
fingers or there is no scalded skin he should be declared to be 
innocent. There is another method. Cow’s ghee should be 
poured in a vessel of gold, silver, copper, iron or clay and 
it should be heated to the boiling point so that when a green 
leaf is oast into it the sound - chum ’ is produced. Into the 
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boiling ghee he should cast a golden, silver, copper or iron seal 
ring once washed. Then he should invoke the ghee with this 
mantra * O ghee I thou art the holiest thing in sacrifices, thou 
art nectar; burn him (the ^odhya) if he is a sinner ; be cool as 
ice if he be innocent.’ Then the sodhya takes out the ring from 
the boiling ghee. If there are no marks of scalding on his 
forefinger he is innocent. 

Ordeal by phcUa (ploughshare). This is described by Brhaspati 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 318 verse 28) quoted by the Sm. C. II. p. 119, V. P. 
p. 218 and others. A ploughshare of iron weighing twelve palas, 
eight angulas long and four broad should be made red-hot and 
the thief should be made to lick it once with his tongue. If he 
is not burnt he establishes his innocence; if otherwise, he is 
guilty. The Vyavaharatattva (p. 608) mentions that acc. to 
Maithila writers the thief meant is a cattle-lifter. The ordeal 
mentioned in the C!handogya Upanisad is a phala divya. 

Ordeal of dharma (i. e. of the images or pictures of Dharma). 
Men guilty of causing bodily injuries or who have monetary 
disputes or who desire to undergo this ordeal as an expiation for 
sins should undergo this. A silver image of Dharma and a leaden 
or iron one of Adharma should be prepared or the judge should 
draw on a birch leaf or a piece of cloth figures or pictures of 
Dharma and Adharma respectively white and dark in colour. 
Having sprinkled pailcayauya over the two, he should worship 
them with white and dark fiowers respectively. The images or 
figures should then be placed in two balls of clay or cowdung. 
The two balls should be then placed inside a new earthen vessel 
in a cowdunged spot in the presence of images of gods and 
in the presence of brahmanas. Then the judge should perform 
all the rites from the invocation of Dharma to the placing of 
the writing on the head. The sodhya should repeat the words 
‘ if I am free from guilt may (the inqage or picture of) Dharma 
come to my hands Saying this he should take out one ball 
from the vessel.,. If he takes out Dharma he is innocent. This 
resembles the dfdwing of lots. 

Ordeals played their part in the judicial systems of most 
ancient countries. In early England handling of red-hot iron 
and plunging the hand in boiling water were the commonest 
ordeals. In the ordeal of water sinking was a sign of innocence 
and floating of guilt. Stephens (History of Criminal Law of 
England, vol. I p. 73) suggests that the ordeal of water 
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was a form of honourable suicide. The Assize of Northampton 
(1176 A. D. ) prescribed the ordeal of water for murder, robbery, 
theft, forgery and arson, but ordeals were abolished in England 
from 1215 A D. ( ibid. vol. L p. 300). In India there is epigra- 
phic and other evidence to show that ordeals were resorted to 
till the end of the 18th century and rarely even later. In the 
Kittur Pillar Inscription (J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. IX. pp. 307-309) 
dated in Kaliyuga era 4289 in the reign of Kadamba king 
Jayakesideva there is a description of the phaladivya which was 
administered by mutual agreement on Sunday to an acarya 
Sivasakti who had a dispute about a plot of land with Kalyana- 
sakti the acarya of another shrine and whose hand was exami¬ 
ned the next day after he underwent the ordeal by all the 
bankers of the agrahara village Degave. In the Silimpur stone 
slab Inscription of the time of Jayapaladeva (E. I. vol. Xm. 
p. 283 at p. 291-292) there is a reference to the ordeal of 


591. In Beal's ‘ Buddhist Records of the Western world, ' vol. I. p. 84 
(also Watters on Yuan Chwang's travels vol * I. p. 172) four kinds of ordeals 
are mentioned as in vogue, viz. by water, fire, weight and poi^n. In the 
water ordeal the accused is placed in a sack connected with a stone vessel 
and thrown into deep water. If the man sinks and the stone floats he is 
guilty ; if the man floats and the stone sinks then he is pronounced innocent. 
The ordeal by fire is: they heat a plate of iron and make the accused sit on 
it,and again place his feet on it and apply it to the palms of his hands; 
moreover he is made to pass his tongue over it. If no scar results he is 
innocent; if there are scars his guilt is proved. In the ordeal by weight a 
man and a stone are placed evenly in a balance. If the accused is innocent 
the stone rises in the balance; if he is guilty the man rises and the stone 
falls. In the ordeal of poison an incision is made in the right thigh of a ram, 
all sorts of poison with a portion of the food of the accused are placed in the 
incised wound. If the man is guilty poison takes effect and the animal dies; 
if he is innocent the poison has no effect and the animal survives. It will 
be noticed that these descriptions of the four ordeals do not agree in several 
respects with the descriptions in the smrtis and digests, while the poison 
ordeal in Beal has nothing in common with the smrti poison ordeal* Alberuni 
(tr. by Sachau, vol. II. pp. 159-160) probably speaks of poison ordeal in the 
words *the accused person is invited to drink bish called brahmana' (he is 
probably referring to poison being called the offspring of Brahma in 
Yaj. II. 110 and Nar. IV. 325). In the ordeal of water the accused is simply 
thrown into a deep and rapidly flowing river or a deep well and he was held 
innocent if he was not drowned. He describes the kosa ordeal and balance 
ordeal accurately, but states that if the man has spoken the truth he 
weighs more than before. He describes correctly taptamasa (gold piece 

taken from boiling clarified butter) and also the ordeal of the red-hot iron 
piece. 
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balance*’^ (about 1200 A. D.). The Visnukundin king Madhava- 
varman in the 7th century A. D. (Journal of Andhra Historical 
Besearch Society, vol. VI pp. 17, 20, 24) is said to have carried 
out various ordeals ( avasita-vividha-divyah ). The E. C. vol. Ill 
(Mandya Taluka Ins. No. 79 p, 47) records that a dispute having 
arisen about the boundaries of land bestowed by means of a 
copperplate grant by the Hoysala king Vira-Narasirhhadeva, 
one Kannaya, a descendant of the original donee, performed an 
ordeal by holding consecrated food in the presence of the God 
Hoysalesvara in the capital Dorasamudra and came out suc¬ 
cessful. E. C. IV. p. 27(Yelandur Jagir Ins. No. 2 page 27, 
about 1580 A. D. ) is a charter to potters whose headmen under¬ 
went the ordeal of dipping their hands in boiling ghee as 
against barbers and washermen who denied that potters could 
pare their too nails and tie on upper cloth (at the time of 
marriage). In the Indian Antiquary for 1931 (vol. 60 p. 179) an 
extract is cited from the Archaeological Report for Travancore 
1930 which describes the balance ordeal undergone by a brShmana 
18 years before and seen by the writer himself in the temple of 
Siva at Calicut. For the ordeal of red-hot ploughshare in the 
case of thefts, vide Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 
1907, para. 27. 

In the times of the Maratha kings ordeals were resorted to. 
For example, in ‘ Peshwa’s Diaries’ vol. 2 p. 150 (in 1764-65 
A. D. ) mention is made of taptakataha ordeal (i. e. taking out 
a coin or ring or a piece of metal from a large vessel in which 
either water or oil or ghee had been brought to the boiling 
point) in which the person undergoing it had his right hand 
burnt up to the middle joints of the fingers and was declared 
to be false. In a Marathi publication called ‘ Vatanpatrem, 
nivadapatreih &c. ’ pp. 46-56 edited by P. V. Mavjee and 
D. B. Parasnis (1909) there is a document which describes in 
great detail the ordeal of fire undergone in connection with a 
dispute about the office and emoluments of Deshpande in the 
district of Ealyan in sake 1666 Pausa bright 11th, Thursday 
(1745 A. D. ). •■'It is stated therein that the ordeal was performed 
on the tank of the sacred river Godavari at Eopargaon in 
accordance with Dharmasastra in the presence of the Peshwa 
himself and learned brahmanas and pa-y^aa near the temple 
of the god Sri Sukle^vara, that as the opponent was long in 

592. 

* E. I. vol. XII. at pp. 291-292, 
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possegsion the ordeal had to be perfonned by the man claiming 
title, that an iron ball of 50 palas (i. e. 166 tolas and two 
mS^) was heated red-hot and the iodhya carried it across 
seven circles and threw it in the 8th circle on four and bundles 
which began to burn, that his hands were examined in the 
presence of the opponent and the respectable people and were 
found unaffected and the opponent was made to pass a docu¬ 
ment of victory to the iodhya called 'yejUapatra'. The des¬ 
cription agrees very closely with that given above, In the 
same work at pp. 36-41 there is a remarkable description about 
an ordeal undergone (in 1742 A. D. ) by Mahomedan litigants 
in their own mosque for 15 days by lighting lamps and sitting 
down in the shrine. There are several other vatanpatras in 
the same work which refer to ordeals. 

For an informing article on divyas reference may be made 
to Dr. Dines Chandra Sirkar’s ‘ The successors of the Sata- 
v&hanas’ Appendix pp. 354-376 (Calcutta, 1939). He quotes 
therein a passage from the ‘Asiatic Researches* vol. 1, from 
which it appears that a magistrate named Ali Ibrahim Ehan at 
Benares tried hy phSla divya two cases in 1783 A. D. and reported 
them to the then Governor-General, Warren Hastings. In the 
*Trtlya-sammelana-vrtta’ (pp. 18-26) and in the Caturtha- 
sammelana-vrtta pp. 100-154 of the BhSrata-itihUsa-samsodhaka- 
mapdala at Poona (both in Marathi) Mr. Bhaskar Yaman Bhat 
contributes two thoughtful and scholary papers on the adminis¬ 
tration of Justice in the times of the Marathas in which the 
part played by ordeals is described at some length. 


593. It is somewhat strange that Dr. Sirkar refers to ' Divyatattva of 
Bfhaspati’ (in ‘Successors of the Satavahanas' Appendix p. 360). A Divya¬ 
tattva of Raghunandana is well-known. A Divyatattva of Brbaspati has so 
far been mentioned nowhere. 



CHAPTER XV 
. DECISION 

The last (I e. 4th) stage in a judicial proceeding is siddhi 
(Yaj. 11. 8) or mijayci (decision). If pratyEkalita (as defined 
above on p. 298) is regarded as a pdda of vyavakdra (and since all 
are agreed that there are only four padas) then the decision is not 
a pdda of a lawsuit but is the fruit thereof (V, P, p. 86). When 
the evidence has been led, the king (or chief justice) should 
with the help of the sabhyas decide upon the success or failure 
of the plaintiff S’*. Nar, 11. 42 says that the sabhyas should ask 
the parties to leave the court when they are considering their 
verdict or what decision was to be pronounced**. It is stated 
by Vyfisa and Sukra IV. 5. 271 that the decision of a case is 
based on eight sources’’* (6 acc. to Sukra) viz. the ihieeprarmvas 
(possession, documents and witnesses), logical inference, the 
usages of the country, sapathas (oaths and ordeals), the king’s 
edict and the admission of the litigants. PitEmaka prescribes 
that, in disputes where there are no witnesses, no possession nor 
documents and no recourse can be had to divine proof, there the 
king is the final deciding factor as he is the lord of all 

It is stated by Narada 11. 41 and 43 that, whether a party 
is defeated by his own admission or by his own conduct (i. e, 
because he adduces false witnesses or forged documents) or 

594. f%VT I ^ vfufv W'v) 

II q. by n. 120, im. nr- ni. p. 199. 

595 . Dr. Jolly (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 35) is not right when he translates 
Nar. II. 42 as ‘ whenever the false assertions have been removed the judges 
shall pass a decree'. He has not also correctly rendered the com. of 
Asahaya. There is no word for ‘ assertions ’ in Nar. II. 42 
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whether he is defeated after full trial and the adducing of proof, it 
is proper that the defeat should be declared by the sabhyas (the 
judges) and that a JayapaJtra (a document of success i.e. a judgment) 
should be given to the successful party couched in fitting terms. 
Several verses of Narada { quoted byApararka p.684), Brhaspati 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 verse 19), Kat. (259-265), Vrddha-Vasistha 
(q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 91 and Apararka p.684) and Vyasa 
(Sra. C. 11. p. 57) lay down the contents of the judgment 
It was to contain a brief statement of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence, the depositions of witnesses, discussion thereof, 
arguments, the smrti texts applicable, the opinion of the 
sabhyas, the decision and the relief granted, and should be 
signed by thq chief justice and bear the royal seal. Vas. 19.10 
refers to precedents also in the decision of cases and the award¬ 
ing of punishments ( agatmd-drstant&c-ca ). The Mit. quotes a 
smrti text (on Yaj. II. 91) that other members of the assembly 
(who are not judges) proficient in smrti may also sign the 
judgment to show that the decision is acceptable to them also. 
But this was not absolutely necessary, as is made clear by the 
Vivadacandra p. 146. Kat. (256) applies the word paicatkara 
(refutation) to a judgment containing the above particulars 
given after a complete contest, while he restricts the word 
jayapatra to a document (given by the judge) when a plaintiff 
becomes what is called himvadi (because he makes a change 
in his pleading or for similar cause) and when there has been no 
complete trial of an action; and such a document embodies only 
what happened. Kaut. (111.19) appears to employ the word 
‘ pascatkara ’ in a somewhat different sense when he says ‘ the 

598. w mvit fjihnf aw i « 

(q. by p. 684); i 

^ ii 5 ^ nanraat.i spniaf' 

ti TOwfihr q. by fiiai® on ^tr- ii- and 3i(rn<^ p- 684; 
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l<r: 1 apnni apait 11 ft. q. by »a. wr. p. 309: 

V att f^wat: • am aj^ aa * amm- (263) 

q. by P- 57, fhat- on II. 91 (without name ). ‘anaHt H«r- 

wtfiiaii a g aiaan'^wriah^ ’ fiaigmqj p.i46. 
Compare Order 20 r. 4 of the Indian Civil Procedure code for the contents 
of the judgment, , 
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person, who, when charged with murder, does not reply to the 
charge that very day, stands refuted ’ (i, e. is found guilty 
The Mit. (on Yaj. II. 91) differing from Kat holds a jayapatra 
to be a judgment giving a summary of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence and the decision, while when a plaintiff is defea¬ 
ted for change of pleading or for default of appearance or for 
non-prosecution the document stating this is called 'hinapatraka. 
It is to be regretted that ancient jayapatras in Sanskrit have 
not yet been discovered. In 25 Calcutta Weekly Notes 
pp, CXLII—III Dr. Jolly communicated the substance of a 
jayapatra, couched in ancient Javanese, engraved on a copper¬ 
plate found in the island of Java and described by Dr. Brandes 
in a Dutch paper. That judgment is dated take 849 (928 A. D.), 
relates to a dispute about a debt of one suvai-^a in which the 
plaintiff failed because he did not appear at the trial. At the 
end there are the signatures of four witnesses and the document 
is styled jayapatra at the end. Vide for the same jayapatra 
J. B. O. R. S. vol. VII pp. 117 ff. The late Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
published in 24 Calcutta W’^eekly Notes (pp. CXLIX-CLVI) a 
jayapatra (text, translation and remarks) granted by the Hindu 
court of Mithila in iake 1716 (1794 A. D. ) and in J. B. 0. R. S. 
vol. VI pp. 246-258, which strictly conforms to the rules of 
procedure laid down in the smrtis and nibandhas and is couched 
in dignified, technical and scrupulously formal language. It 
related to the ownership of a slave girl. Plaintiff at first made 
default in appearance; the judgment notes this and also refers 
to the restoration of the suit. The defendant raised an objection 
that a single witness to prove a matter was inadmissible. This 
objection was upheld. Then plaintiff prayed that he might be 
allowed to undergo an ordeal, but this request was disallowed 
as human proof was possible and plaintiff ultimately lost his 
suit. The judgment is written and signed by one Sacala- 
misra, who was the chief justice, and is addressed to other 
members of the sabha, called dharmadhyaksas and panditas, 
seven of whom express their concurrence ( sammati ) at the top 
of the document. Vide Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society vol. XXVIII for 1942 for nine Sanskrit 
jayapatras from the courts of Mithila in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

The Mit. (on Yaj 11.91), and V. Matrka p. 309 note that a 
jayapatra is given specially to prevent the same matter being 
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agitated again, while a document given where a party ishlnav&dl 
(i. e. a himpatraka ) sejves the purpose of making that party 
liable later on to pay a fine. When a dispute was decided by 
a domestic tribunal (kula &c.) there was no jayapatra but 
only a nirvaya-palra (kiiladibhir niryaye jayapatrabhavSrMuryaya- 
ptram tatra karyum parattapcctmmUi yavat, as the Vy, Nirnaya 
p. 85 says). It would be better to adopt the reading 'vrttapatram ’ 
a.s given by one Ms. 

The defeated party has to pay a fine to the king and the 
successful party was complimented (or honoured) by the king 
(or chief justice) and was to be put in possession of the matter 
that he succeeded in proving Manu VIII. 51 prescribes 
that in monetary matters (i. e. in civil disputes) the defeated 
party should be made by the king to pay the judgment debt to 
the successful party and also some fine to the king according 
to his ability, while Manu VIII. 139 lays down that when the 
defendant admits in the court his liability he has to pay to the 
king five per cent as fine and if the defendant denied his liabi¬ 
lity altogether and was proved to be false he had to pay as 
fine double of that (i. e. ten per cent). This is analogous to 
court fee, for which see above pp. 294-295. If one or both parties 
had laid down a stake or wager (viz. ‘ if 1 be defeated in this 
suit I shall pay a hundred panas ’) then he had to pay that 
stake to the king and a fine as above and the subject of 
dispute to the successful party (Yaj. 11. 18 and Nar. II. 5)*°^; 
compare Visnu Dh. S. V. 153-159 for similar rules. The 
punishments awarded in criminal matters will be discussed 
immediately below. 

It would be necessary to see in what cases review of judg* 
ment was allowed. The general rule is stated by Manu IX, 
233, ‘whenever any legal proceeding has been completed (tirita) 
or has been carried out so far as to recover a fine from the 
defeated party, a wise king shall not annul it’ (at his mere 
will or pleasure or through greed). The words ‘tirita’ and 
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* anuMs^a ’ have been variously explained The word ‘ tirita ’ 
is very ancient and occurs in the Delhi Pillar Edict IV of 
ASoka (E. 1. Vol. 11, p. 253) as ‘ tilita-dand&nam’ qualifying men 
imprisoned in jails. Medhatithi and Eulluka explain them as 
‘ decided according to t^e rules of the sastra’ and ‘taken so far 
as to recover fine from the unsuccessful party’ respectively. 
Kat. (495) defines them differently: “ When a certain side is 
decided by the sabhyas themselves (without the examination 
of witnesses) to be either true or false, it is said to be tirita and 
that matter or side is called ‘ anuEiista ’ which is declared (to be 
true or false) on the testimony of witnesses.” The lexcion called 
VaijayantI seems to have Kat. in mind and defines ‘tirita ’ as a 
perverse decision given by the sabhyas themselves and 
‘ anu^ista ’ occurs where the evidence of witnesses makes what is 
true appear as false (Bhumikanda, vaiiyadhySya, verses 11-12). 
Nar. n. 65 ( S. B. E. vot 33 p. 22 j employs the two words, which 
the Mit. on Yaj. 11. 306 respectively explains as (tirita) ‘decided 
by reliance on documents and witnesses but not carried so far 
as to recover a fine ’, and (‘ anusista ’) as ‘ decided so far as to 
recover a fine from the defeated party Vide Apararka p. 866 
and V. P. p. 90 for explanations. 

According to Kat. quoted in the VyavahSrasara (p, 101 )*®* 
the decree should provide for the successful party receiving the 
interest on or accretions to the movable or immovable pro¬ 
perty placed (during the pendency of the suit) in the hands of 
a third party (as a sort of Receiver). Kat. (477-480) points 
out the various ways in which a decree may be executed. The 
king should make a brahmapa debtor return the decretal debt 
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to the judgment creditor by conciliatory words, should make 
other debtors return it according to the usage of the country 
and compel bad people to satisfy the decree by means of phy¬ 
sical pain (1 e. imprisonment). The king should make a co¬ 
sharer or friend (of the successful party) pay the decretal debt 
by means of a ruse (i. e. by borrowing an ornament or the like 
from him on a festive occasion and handing it over to the 
creditor) and also make traders, husbandmen and artisans 
(to pay) in a similar way. On finding that the debtor is un¬ 
able to return the debt in cash, the king should make the debtor, 
whether a ksatriya, vaisya, sudra or husbandman, work (for 
the creditor). If he be unable to work the debtor should be 
sent to jail except when he is a brahmana. Manu also (IX. 239) 
says that if the members of the three varnas other than brah¬ 
mana are unable to pay the fine imposed by the king they 
should be made to work for the king, but a brahmana may be 
allowed to pay in easy and small instalments. If a brahmana 
debtor was unable to pay, nothing could be done for recovery 
of the decretal debt except taking a surety from him if any one 
cared to be one. In modern times also judgment debtors are 
liable to be arrested and detained in civil jail in execution of 
decrees under rules 55-58 of the Indian Civil Procedure code 
(except women in execution of a decree for the payment of 
money). If in ancient times state policy exempted brahmanas 
from arrest and detention in a civil jail for monetary debts on 
spiritual grounds and on the ground of caste, in modern times the 
State in Indra exempts agriculturists from arrestor imprisonment 
in execution of a decree for money on economic grounds under 
certain legislative enactments like sec. 21 of the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists*’ Relief Act (Bombay Act XVII of 1879). As regards 
women also Kat. (488-489) laid down certain prudent rules: 
“ Women who are not*** independent should not be arrested (for 
offences like adultery); it is the male who should be regarded as 
the offender; women should be punished by their lord (i. e. the 
person on whom they depend) but the king should take away 
for punishment the male offender. Even if a woman whose 
husband has gone abroad be consigned to jail she should be kept 
imprisoned only till he returns.” The Sm. C. IL p. 323 explains 
that the first verse applies to a woman who can perform the 
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expiation for adultery and who is dependent and the adultery is 
not with a male of a lower caste. 

Nsr. (IL 40) lays down*® a qualification that when a party 
has been defeated by his own conduct (i. e. by his demeanour 
or by his having adduced manifestly false witnesses or forged 
documents) there is to be no retrial or review of judgment, but 
where a man has lost his cause through (the dishonesty of) 
witnesses or the sabhyas, the cause may be tried anew. There 
are four exceptions to the finality of the judgments of the king’s 
court. Where a litigant either through folly or insolence*®* 
thinks a decision to be wrong, he may be allowed a retrial, 
provided he agrees to pay double the fine inflicted on the losing 
party (Yaj. II. 306, Nar. I. 65, Kat. 496). Secondly, where the 
former judgment is obtained by fraud or force, it may be set 
aside (Yaj. IL 31) *®. Thirdly, where the litigant was incompetent, 
i.e. was a woman or a minor or a lunatic or intoxicated, seriously 
ill or distressed by a calamity or where the proceeding was 
carried on by another on behalf of a litigant who did not appoint 
him or with whom he was not connected in any way or was held 
inside a house or outside a town or village (i. e. in a forest) or 
by an enemy, the decision may be set aside and a retrial ordered 
(Nar. I. 43 in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 16, Yaj. JL 31-32). Fourthly, a 
king could set right a former decision of his predecessor 
which was unjust and arrived at through ignorance (Mit. on 
Y5j.n. 306)*“. 

Yaj. (n. 4 and 303) prescribes that legal proceedings that 
are suspected to have been wrongly decided by the sabhyas 
through partiality or greed or intimidation should again be tried 
by the king and if the suspicion turns out to be true he should 
levy from the sabhyas and the party who at first succeeded double 
the fine that is imposed on a defeated party. Nar. 1.66 (in S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 23) is similar. Manu IX. 331 (== Matsya 227.158) 
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and 834 prescribe that when officers appointed to administer 
justice cause loss to litigants by taking bribes, the king should 
deprive them of all their wealth and when the amatyas 
(ministers) or chief justice disposes of a matter wrongly 
(but without being bribed), the king should himself decide 
the matter correctly and should impose on the armtyas or chief 
justice a fine of 1000 pavas. 

Though there is hardly any express smrti text for the 
transfer of cases from one court or judge to another court or 
judge, in practice this must have been done, though rarely. In 
“ Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar ” vol. 43 p. 108 there is a letter 
(of 12-8-1764 A. D,) written by the renowned minister Nana 
Phadnis to the Peshwa Madhavrao in which the former 
endeavours to persuade the latter to cancel his order for transfer 
of a case from the court of EamsSstri, famed for his impartiali¬ 
ty and strict life, to another judge on the ground that one of the 
litigants was afraid that Eamsastri showed some partiality to 
the other litigant. Manu (Vlll. 174-175) states that the king 
who decides the causes of people unjustly through greed is soon 
subjugated by his enemies, while the king who curbing his own 
temper and desires impartially decides causes according to the 
dictates of iiistra becomes of one mind with his subjects as 
rivers merge in the ocean. Br, and Nar. I. 74 (S.B.E. vol. 83 
p. 24) lay emphasis on both the secular and spiritual effects of 
doing even justice, saying that when the king gives decisions 
according to sastra he spreads his fame in this world and 
secures Heaven*”. 

A crime may be defined as an act or omission that breaks 
the law aind is subject to public punishment. But all kinds of 
breaches of the law do not result in punishment; only some do. 
Those breaches are crimes which are deemed to be menaces to the 
conditions of existence of society, which society, the ruler or 
legislation recognises as preventible only through punishment. 
The menace is not that of the specific action, but the abstract 
menace inherent in that type of action. A breach that is held 
to be a crime at one time may even be held not to be a crime 
^t another time or in another country. For example, adultery 
is a crime under the Indian Penal Code (sec. 497), while it is 
not a crime but a civil wrong in English Law. 

M wr%^vnBiTT*i*r i mr mnwriA 

«T^ H f f. q. by n p, 123. im. m. HI. p. 219. 
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Many crimes and wrongs were sins and entailed secular 
punishments and also religious sanctions (viz. expiations, 
prGyaicUtas ). Vide Manu IX. 236, 240, B?. (S. B. E. vol. 33, 
p. 362, verse 22) and Paithinasi quoted below Maine in his 
‘ Ancient Law ’ chap. X (3rd ed. of 1866) examines ancient 
western systems like those of Greece and Borne and makes 
the generalisation (p. 370) that the ‘ penal law of ancient 
communities is not the law of crimes; it is the law of wrongs 
or, to use the English technical word, of Torts, The person 
injured proceeds against the wrong-doer by an ordinary civil 
action and recovers compensation in the shape of money damages 
if he succeeds’. Dr, Priya Nath Sen in his Tagore Law Lectures 
on ‘ Hindu Jurisprudence ’ (1918, Lecture XII) rightly points out 
that this generalisation is not applicable to Ancient Hindu Law. 
It has already been shown (on pp. 264-266) that the king 
could of his own motion take cognisance of many wrongs called 
chalas, padas and aparadhas and it is clear that in such crimes as 
theft, assault, adultery, rape, and manslaughter the smrti texts do 
not prescribe only a money compensation to the person wronged, 
but corporal punishment in the first instance and monetary 
compensation in addition. Vide for example, Manu VIII. 287, 
Ysj. IL 222, Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 358 verses 9-10), Kat. (787) which 
prescribe a punishment for causing pain to the body or the loss 
of a limb and also the expenses of curing the person injured 
and some solatium to him, Ap. Dh. S. (I. 9. 24,1 and 4) lays 
down that the slayer of a ksatriya should give a thousand cows 
in order to remove the enmity (i. e. as compensation to rela¬ 
tives ) and one bull in addition for expiation. The Ohandogya 
Upanisad quoted above (p. 362) shows that a thief was punished 
with death in those early days. There is a passage in the Tai. S. II. 


»§efin^ q- by p. 76. 

613. a vw < irai at^w< w 

a^ranr>i{^<iqoita > wirqt. q. by n. p. 329, 

p. 816, nj. iii. pp. 419-420; ' 

WWq a n ^y s w ilsRWrt « %!S. q. by on qx. n. 226. 

614. qrfirt awT «rqt wfw qrvmsuS a«na • ••• qrqqwmtuwf 

I Miq. q. %- !• 9, 24,1 and 4. ftqw in order to bring Ap. in line 
with Mann XI, 127 and Yaj. III. 266 explains that 1000 cows and ope 
boil are ail for expiation. 
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6.10.1 (quoted in H, of Dh. vol. H, p. 151 n, 346) which etateg, 

* He who threatens a br§.hmana should be made to pay a hundr¬ 
ed, he who strikes a br&hmaua should be made to pay a 
thousand *. It is rather doubtful whether the figures stated ate 
fines or are meant as solatium to the wronged. In Bg. 11. 32. 4 
( which also occurs in Tai. S. HI. 3.11, 5 ) the poet prays to 
Raka*‘* (the Full Moon personified) that she may be pleased to 
grant the boon of a valiant son, who would be‘Satadaya’. SSyapa’s 
rendering of this word as ‘ possessed of plentiful heritage or 
wealth ’ appears to be the right one. The words ‘ fiatadSyam 
viram ’ in the Tai. S. III. 3.11. 5 are translated by Prof. Keith as 
‘ a hero whose wergild is a hundred’. This is incorrect, confound¬ 
ing as it does the ideas of western Germanic tribes with the 
Bgveda composed several millenniums earlier. It would be a 
strange thing to pray to a goddess for a son and at the same 
time to have in mind or refer to the price set upon him if he 
happened to be killed. ^ 

The ancient smrti writers were quite aware of the several 
purposes served by punishments for crimes,®^* though they 
do not develop a regular science of penology. The person 
wronged feels a great urge for revenge or retaliation and other 
men sympathise with that emotion. The individual, however, 
could not, in civilized societies, take the law into his own 
hands and therefore the State saw to it that the emotion for 
retaliation or revenge was to some degree satisfied by the 
adequate punishment of the wrongdoer. Yaj. II. 16 and Nar. 1.46 
(SBE vol. 33 p. 17) state that when a person without complaining 
to the king sets about to secure what is denied by the opposite 
side or is doubtful he becomes liable to punishment and he also 
cannot secpre the object he wants. In all ancient societies 
the lextdioms (the law of retaliation, viz. an eye for an eye ^ 


615. x m tffi 5 ^... qqra »qj. IL 32. 4 . 

616. The work of Harry Elmer Barnes on ' The Study of punishment 
(1930, New York) may be read wit|] great interest and profit.. It will set 
off to great advantage the comparatively humane treatment of criminals In 
Ancient India as compared with the horrible and revolting methods for 
punishing criminals employed in the West. 
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a tooth for a tooth) prevailed,Manu Vm. 280 (whieh is 
almost the same as Kir., pS.rusya, verse 25), Taj. II. 215, 
Visnu Dh, S. V. 19 and Sahkha-Likhita prescribe that with 
whatever limb*“ a man of low caste offends against a 
br&hmana, that very limb of his shall be cut off. Another and 
the most important -purpose of punishment is deterrent. 
Punishment of the evil-doer serves as an example and a warning 
to all others that might be tempted to tread the paths of 
violence and crime. This aspect of punishment ( dapda) has 
already been dwelt upon in the section on rSjadharma (p. 21). 
The end sought to be served by punishment was the protection of 
society and the securing of its happiness. The Ssntiparva(15.5-6) 
remarks that people do not commit sins through fear of punish¬ 
ment at the hands of the king, through fear of Tama and of the 
next world and through fear of others (i. e. public opinion). 
Gaut. XI. 28 derives the word daxt^o, from the root dam to restrain 
or to deter. This purpose of punishment is well brought out in 
the Mrcchakatika ( X) when the sentence passed on C&rudatta 
for the alleged murder of Vasantasena is proclaimed to the 
citizens by the executioners, Another purpose of punishment 
is preventive i. e. if a culprit is imprisoned for an offence he 
is prevented or disabled from repeating the same offence or 

617. Vide Deut. XIX. 21, Lev, XXIV. 20 for the ancient Hebrew 
Code (eye for eye &c.), the code of Hammurabi (about 2200 b. c.) in 
Babylon and the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome. In the 8th Table in 
Ortolan's ‘ History of Roman Law ’ (tr. by Pritchard and Nasmyth, 1871) 
p. 114 the 2nd provision is: * retaliation against him who breaks the limb 
of another and does not offer compensation '. In Hammurabi's Coda 
(text tr. by C. H, W. Johns, 1903 ) sections 196 and 200 are: ‘ If a man has 
caused the loss of a gentleman’s eye, his eye one shall cause to be lost. 
If a man has made the tooth of a man that is his equal to fall, one shall 
make his tooth to fall out 

618. ^ wigrwRf i q. in 
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committing further offences for some time at least and if he 
be sentenced to death or transported for life or banished, the 
commission of offences by him is prevented for his life-time. 
Another purpose was that of reform or redemption of the evil¬ 
doer. The punishment was deemed to be a sort of expiation, 
which purged the man of sinful promptings and reformed his 
character. Manu VHL 318 ( »=Vas. 19. 45) states that men who 
are guilty of crimes and have been punished by the king go to 
heaven, becoming pure like those who perform meritorious deeds. 
Medhitithi remarks on this verse that this applies only where 
the punishment is corporal and not merely monetary. It will 
be seen from the early sutras like that of Gautama and from 
the Manusmrti that the more ancient criminal law in India was 
very severe and drastic, but that from the times of Yajdavalkya, 
Nftr. and Br. the rigour of punishments was lessened and 
softened and fines came to be the ordinary punishments for 
many crimes, as is noted by Fa Hien ( 399-400 A. D. ) in relation 
to middle India (Madhyadeia) under the Guptas apparently: ‘ The 
king governs without decapitation or other corporal punishments. 
Criminals are simply fined, lightly or heavily according to the 
circumstances. Even in circumstances of repeated attempts at 
wicked rebellion they only have their right hands cut off’ 
(Legge, 1886 p. 43). This may be contrasted with the state 
of things depicted by Megasthenes 700 years earlier than Fa 
Hien: (Fragment XXVn p. 71) * a person bearing false witness 
suffers mutilation of his extremities. He who maims anyone not 
only suffers loss of the same limb but his hand also is cut off. 
If he causes an artisan to lose his hand and eye he is put to 
death’. The Da^akum^racarita (II. p. 56) states that the Mauryas 
conferred a boon on traders that for certain offences they were 
not to be'sentenced to death, but were to be deprived of all 
their wealth and banished. The first separate Bock Edict of 
Adoka at Dhauli (Corpus I. I. pp. 93, 97) shows that great 
Emperor’s anxiety that his judicial officers should strive to see 
that there is no undeserved fettering or no undeserved harsh 
treatment. In India the list of capital offences at any time was 
much shorter than in the West. Stephens is constrained to 
admit that in England * there can be no doubt that the legis¬ 
lation of the 18th century in criminal matters was severe to 
the highest degree and destitute of any sort of principle or 
system’ (His. of Cr. Law, vol. I. p. 471). As stated by 
Hart (in ‘ Way to justice ’ p. 94), at the beginning of the 
19th century in England more than a hundred offences were 
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punishable by death. In 1832 a child was convicted at Lud- 
gate Hill for stealing a box of paints worth two pence, was 
tried at the Old Bailey and hanged (vide ‘ In the service of 
youth by Dr. J. M. Brew, 1943 chap. ICV. p. 208). 

Manu Vm. 129, Yaj. I. 367 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 387 
verse 5), Vrddha-Harlta (7.195) speak of four methods of 
punishment ( daxt^a ) viz. by gentle admonition, by severe 
reproof, by fine and by corporal punishment and declare that 
these punishments may be inflicted separately or together 
according to the nature of the offence.*^ The first takes 
the form of saying ‘ you have not done a proper thing ’, the 
2nd ‘ fie upon you who are a wrongdoer and guilty of adharma ’. 
Br. lays down that preceptors, purohitas and sons should be 
sentenced to the punishment of wordy admonition, other persons 
who engage in disputes should be punished with reproof or 
fines and those guilty of mahapatakas should be punished 
with corporal punishment. That admonition and reproof 
were two modes of punishment shows, that ancient 
writers were alive to the notion that among very sensitive 
persons or in a very sensitive society verbal condemnation 
would be enough to achieve the main purposes of punishment. 
Br. (SBE vol. 33. p. 388 verse 8 ) states that the first two are 
within the privilege of the br&hmana (appointed as chief justice) 
but fines and corporal punishment are to be inflicted by the king 
(on the recommendation of the chief justice, pra(}vivdkamate 
sthitah ). The Mrcchakatika (IX) bears this out when the judge 
says ‘ We have authority only to pronounce the judgment; as to 
the rest the king is the final authority ’ (niriaaye vayam pramavam 
ie§e tu raja ). Gaut. XIL 51, Vas. 19. 9, Manu VII. 16, VUL 126 
and Yaj. L 368 ( = Vrddha-Harlta VH. 195-196), Brhat Para- 
dara p. 284, Kaut. IV. 10 lay down that the award of punishment 
must be regulated by a consideration of the motive and nature 
of the offence, the time and place, the strength, age, conduct (or 
duties), learning and monetary position of the offender and by the 


621. The Dandaviveka of Vardbamana (published in Gaikwad-Oriental 
series, 1931) deals exhaustively with the subject of punishments. «r 
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fact whether the offence is repeated. This provision means that 

the dharmas&stras did not hold that the same punishment must 
be meted out for the same offence irrespective of the antecedents, 
characteristics or physical and mental condition of the offender. 
They always took extenuating circumstances into account. Kaut. 
(I. 4), differing from the view of the acSryas that there is no¬ 
thing like danda for bringing under one’s complete control all 
beings, gives his own opinion that, as a king whose control and 
punishments are most severe makes the subjects disgusted with 
him and as the king who deals mild punishments is disregarded 
by the people, the king should distribute punishments according 
to the deserts of the offenders and would then command respect. 
One reason why some of the works on dharmasastra prescribe 
mild punishments is the doctrine of karmavipSka (a man 
committing certain sins is born in the next life afflicted with 
certain diseases or bodily deficiencies or is born as a low or 
filthy beast or bird), Vide Manu XI. 49-52, Yaj. Ill 207-216, 
Visnu Dh. S. 44-45. This doctrine will be dealt with later on 
nniev pQtaka and prUyaicUta. Gaut. XIl. 48 first provides that the 
king must take into account, when awarding punishment to the 
criminal, his physical or monetary circumstances, the nature of 
the crime, the fact of repetition of the crime and then adds that 
the king should award punishment after consulting an assembly 
of learned br&hmanas. The Dandaviveka (p. 36) quotes a 
verse in which the considerations that should weigh in award¬ 
ing punishment are brought together viz. the offender’s caste 
(as ih Manu VUL 337-338 for theft), the value of the thing, the 
extent or measure (as in Manu Vlll. 320), use or usefulness of the 
thing with regard to which an offence is committed (as in Manu 
Vin,285), the person against whom an offence is committed (such 
as an idol or temple or king or br&hmana), age, ability (topay), 
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qualities, time, place, Idle nature of the offence (whether it is 
repeated or is a .first offence). The RajatarahginI (VIIL 158.) 
provides that in disputes where parties are in doubt as to their 
rights it is proper to award punishment with forbearance but 
where a man starts on an evil path of set purpose (the king and 
officers) must award severe punishment. In modern times there 
are controversies among several schools of criminology. Some 
hold that every man has freedom to act criminally or not or to 
act in the way he does and that each man has complete moral 
responsibility for his own acts. On the other hand there are 
some who go to the other extreme and propound that a so-called 
criminal act is mostly due to biological, physiological, patho¬ 
logical or sociological conditions, to the upbringing and 
environment of the person charged with crime. They favour 
determinism. The ancient Indian writers do not enter into 
these speculations. But when, they said that regard must, be 
paid to time and place and other considerations they were faintly 
conscious of or were groping towards, the ideas of the 2nd school. 

Fines are either fixed or not fixed (i. e. variable). They 
range from a kdldifi to the confiscation of all wealth; fixed 
fines were of three kinds called sahasa, tnadhyamasaJiasa 

(middling amercement) and uUama sahasa (highest). These are 
variously defined. According to Sahkha-Likhita the first®* 
amercement is fine from 24 panas to 91, the middling one is 
from 200 to 500 panas and the highest is from six hundred to 1000 


624. i vareni Trwwntfw: i 

I I q. by ft. f. p. 664, p. 23. 

There was great divergence of views about the metal in which the 
fines were to be paid. According to VijMnesVara the figures of fines in such 
verses as Manu VIII. 378 (where no metal is specified ) the panas are those 
of copper, while according to Bharuchi (quoted^in S. V. p, 150 ) they are of 
gold. The S. V. remarks that local usage is to be followed. The V. 
Mayukha (p. 255 ) states that in all texts (about fines) the mention of a 
number without specifying the object to which It refers is to be deemed to 
refer to panas, thj^ pana is a copper piece one karsa in weight and that 
kar^ is one fdurth of a pala. Br. (q. by Sth. C. II. p. 99) states that the 
tables in Manu (VIII. 132-136) beginning with the dust particle in a beam 
and ending with karsapana is to be followed in ordeals and fines. An 
interesting sidelight is shed on crimes and their punishments in the In* 
sbription of Calukya Vikramaditya V (dated sake 934) from Oadag which 
provides that the fines* for‘abuse, aSsaUlt, for drawing out a dagger, for 
stabbing and for adultery by a bachelor were respectively 2 panas, 12 ^anas, 
3 gadiyanas, 12 gadyanas and 3 gady^as (vidoE. I. vol. 20 p. 64.) 
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in proportion io the value of the matter in dispute or the injury 
caused. Manu VIIL 138 ( = Visnu Dh. 8. IV. 10) states that the 
first, middling and highest fines are respectively 250, 500 and 
1000 panas, while Ysj. I 366 puts these respectively at 270, 540 
and 1080. The Mit. explains that the lesser figures of Manu re¬ 
present the fines to be awarded for offences committed without 
set purpose. Nsr. (sahasa, verses 7-8) prescribes that 100 panas 
is the lowest limit of fines for the lowest kind of sahaaa, 500 is 
the lowest for middling sahasa, 1000 is the lowest fine in what 
is called the highest amercement (and might include death 
penalty, forfeiture of all property, banishment, branding and 
cutting off of a limb). Fines were supposed to be lesser than 
corporal punishment. Kat. (490-493) lays down the follow¬ 
ing rules: Whatever figure of fine is prescribed in the smrti 
texts for a wrong it is to.be paid to the king in panas of copper or 
their equivalent. Where the fine is said to be one-fourth or one 
half of a masa, there it is a golden masa that is meant; when 
the fine is declared in masas, they are to be understood as those 
of silver and where the fine is declared in krsnalas the same is 
to be understood; a masa is i^^jth of a karsapana. ’ The 
general rule that lesser punishment is to be inflicted on women 
is stated by Eat. (487) ‘ In the case of all offences, women are to 
suffer half of the fine in money which is prescribed for a male 
offender (of the same kind ) and when the punishment is death 
for a male, the punishment for a woman would be the excision 
of a limb.' *** Kaut. (HL 3) provides: ‘ a woman attains ability to 
enter into transactions on completion of 12 years and men when 
they are 16; if they disobey after that (i, e, after attaining 
majority ) the woman shall be fined twelve panas and a man 
twice that amount.’®^ Angiras quoted by the Mit. (on Yaj, 
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UL 243) states that^ a}i old man over eighty, a boy below 
sixteen, women and persons suffering from diseases are to be given 
half prSyascitta and Sankha quoted by the Mit. (on the same 
verse) that a Qbild less than five qommits no crime nor sin by 
any act and is not to suffer any punishment nor to undergo a 
prayascitta*^, Under the Indian Penal Code, sec, 82, nothing 
is an offence which is done by a child under seven years of age. 
The severity of punishment depended on caste also. In the case of 
theft, Gaut. XII. 15-’16, Manu VIII. 338-39 prescribe that a vaisya, 
a ksatriya and a brahmana should respectively be fined twice, 
four times and eight times of the fine to be imposed upon a sudra 
for a theft, since each of these is deemed more and more aware 
of the heinousness of the crime. Kat. (485) and VySsa state 
this as a general rule for all offences**. In the case of abuse 
and defamation the scales are turned in favour of the higher 
castes as regards fines. Gaut. XII. 1, 8-12, Manu VIII. 267-268 
(=Nar.paru3ya 15-16), Yaj. IL 206-207 prescribe that a ksatriya 
or a vaisya or a sudra abusing or defaming a brSbmana was 
to be respectively punished with the fine of 100 panas, 150 papas 
and with corporal punishment (cutting off the tongue), while 
a brahmana defaming a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra was to be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 papas respectively (nothing in the last case 
acc. to Gaut. XII. 13). In the case of adultery and rape the 
caste of the offender and of the woman concerned made great 
difference in the punishment awarded. For adultery with a 
woman of the same caste Yaj. IL 286 prescribed the highest 
amercement, the middling one when the paramour was of a 
higher caste, but if the male be of a lower caste than the 
woman, the male offender was sentenced to death and the 
woman had her ears cut off. Corporal punishment assumes 
(as pointed out by the Dapdaviveka p. 20) various forms accor¬ 
ding as it is meant to cause only harassment (pain) or is 
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carried out by cutting off (or destroying) a limb or to cause 
death. ■ Harassment or i>aln may be inflicted by imprisonment, 
beating, putting fetters, by making ridiculous {by the complete 
shaving of the head, declaring the offence -by beat of drum in 
the presence of the convict, parading him through the streets on 
an ass} and -marking him with signs indicative of offences like 
theft. Manu (VIIL 125) provides that punishment may fall 
upon any one (or more) of ten places in the case of the 
three higher castes, viz. the private parts, the belly, the tongue 
(either whole or half), the hands, the feet, the eyes, the nose, 
the ears, wealth and the whole body; but a brahmana shall 
depart unhurt from the country (I e. he is to be only banished). 
Br. ( SBE, 33p. 388 verses 9-10) speaks of fourteen places of 
punishment adding the neck, the thumb and index, the fore¬ 
head, the lips, the hind part, hips, one half of the feet (to 
Manu’s ten) and omitting wealth and the whole body there¬ 
from. Gaut. Xn. 43, Kaut. IV. 8, Manu (VIH. 125, 380-381), 
Yaj. n. 270, Nar. (sahasa, 9-10), Visnu V. 1-8, Br. (SBE. vol. 
33 p, 388 verse 11), Vrddha-Harlta Vn. 191 prescribe that 
a brahmana was not to be sentenced to death or corporal 
punishment for any offence whatever, but if he were guilty of 
an offence deserving the death penalty, he was to be punished 
by ordering his entire head to be shaved, he might be banished 
from the country (from the city acc. to Nar,), a mark appro¬ 
priate to the grave sin committed by him might be branded on 
his forehead and he might be paraded on an ass,*®' Yama,*®* 
quoted by Sm, 0, and V. P., while providing that a brahmana 
was to be free from undergoing corporal punishment, allows 
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In these-ilays of fasts as part of this technique of satyagraha for redress of 
grievances or for justice pyrsued by Mahatma Gandhi and some of his 
ardenf followers it is interesting to note that the widow of the murdered 
brahtnana referred to on p« 3$)7 had been undergoing voluntary starvation 
(priyopavesa) for four d^ys for- securing punishment of her husband*8 
murderer (who she believed was a wUard ) and that the king himself being 
unable to prove the. guilt pi the.accused began to starve himself and found 
proof by supernatural rneahs t Raj^taraigini IV.' 82-105‘ 
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yw quoted by U, p. 317, «v. v. p. 393 (only th<»^8t). , 
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the king to keep a br&hmana offender in confinement in a 
eecret place and give him bare maintenance or the king may 
taake him do the work of guarding cattle for a month or a 
fortnight or make him perform other work not fit for a decent 
brahmana. The Mit.‘ on Yaj. n. 270 explains that the mark 
of female private parts for violating, guru’s bed, of a tavern 
for drinking the liquor called sura, a dog’s foot for theft, of a 
headless corpse for brahmana murder (as laid down by Manu 
IX. 237 and 240, Vianu Dh. S. V. 4) is to be made on the 
forehead only if the bffender (whether a brahmana or not) 
did not perform prayaidUa for those grave sins. Branding 
with marks appropriate to the crime committed were in vogue 
in Borne and in Britain up to 1699 (such as the mark of the 
letter M for murderers, T for thieves &c.). Vide Barnes’ 
‘Story of punishment’ p. 62. The Ra jatarahginl (IV. 96-106) 
refers to a case in the reign of king Candraplda of Kashmir 
when a brahmana guilty of the murder of a brahmana was 
exempted from death sentence because of the smrti rule. 
Manii IX. 241 gives option that a brahmana (unintentionally ) 
guilty of grave offences may be punished with the middle 
amercement or he may, be banished from the realm keeping 
all his wealth.. The punishments for a brahmana offender t 
according to Gaut. XII. 44, were preventing him from doing 
the same thing again, depriving him of all wealth, taking 
sureties from him, proclaiming him as a thief in the city 
banishment, putting on his forehead the noark indicative of his 
crime. Ap. Dh.S. (IL 10.27.16-17)*® lays down that a brahmana 
guilty of murder, theft, forcible seizure of another’s land, was 
to have his eyes covered ovdr with cloth for the whols of his life 
(while a sudra guilty of any of the three was to receive the death 
sentence). Vrddha-Harlta (VII.209-210) says that a brahmana 
should be branded on the body for all those offences that entailed 
corporal punishment for other offenders, that he shonld have his 
head shaved, that he should be deprived of all his property and 
banished froip the realm. The force of popular feeling on the 
point of exempting a brahmapn offender from the death sentence 
was so great that Elphinstone (Governor of Bombay) in Regu¬ 
lation 14 of 1827, sec. IV (cl.. 5) exempted brahmanas and women 
from death sentence even for mmder where public feeling would 
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be shockedIt is not to be supposed that this exemption of 
the br&hmana from the death sentence was unanimous or uni¬ 
versal. Kat. (806) contains this remarkable statement 
* Even a brShmana deserves to be killed if he be guilty of 
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II. p. 126. Medhatithi oa Manu VIII, 125 makes it clear that the 
absence of a fine occurs only in the case of a brahmana who was a first 
offender, who did not commit the offence with forethought and who was 
endowed with learning, good family and character. The Sm. C. II. p. 124 
relying on Manu IX. 236 says that a brahmana could be imprisoned but he 
could not be subjected to such corporal punishment as cutting off a limb or 
whipping. The Smrtis openly regarded the brahmana‘s person as sacred 
and so saved his body. The smrtis endeavoured to reach the ideal of the 
rule of law and succeeded to a great extent in doing so. They held that every 
man, whatever his rank or condition, was subject to the ordinary law of the 
realm and amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. The only 
differential treatment that we find is in the appointment of judges (pp, 272** 
273), in the order of taking up causes of litigants (p. 298), in the punishment 
for perjury (Manu VIII, 123-124), in the matter of corporal punishment, 
in abuse, defamation and assault (pp.395-397), in punishment for adultery, 
in the repayment of debts and in the punishment for theft, which was severer 
for a brahmana. It will be shown below that from the 13 th century, as 
indicated by the Sm. C., S. V. and Madanaratna, differential punishments 
had gone out of vogue. The smrtis did not, like some modern freedom-loving 
people, declare the equality of all before the law on paper and in practice 
indulge in lynching. Further the smrtis required all offenders of whatever 
caste to be brought before the same tribunals. Manu VIII. 335 and Yaj. 
I. 358 emphasize that there is none who is exempt from punishment 
in the king's cpurt whether the person be the king’s father or teacher or 
friend or mother or wife or a son or a family priest or brother or father-in- 
law or maternal uncle. Sahkha-Likhita and Kat. (481) no doubt say that 
a king should not punish his parents, his family priest, teacher, near 
relatives, forest hermits, ascetics. But, as the Sm. C. 11. p. 126 explains, 
the real meaning is not that the king is to allow these to escape scot-free, 
but that he should not inflict corporal punishments or fines on these, but 
should employ admonition or severe reproof towards them. The smrtis 
do not contain rules like those in the Indian Criminal Pro. Code entitling 
Europeans and Americans in India to claim a jury preponderantly composed 
of their countrymen ^d claiming trial only by the High Court or like the 
privileges of the English Peers to be tried only by the House of Lords for 
felonies or the doctrine of the benefit of clergy abolished in 1827. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. XL pp. 140-<143 and 147-152 about certain privileges of brahmanas. 
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causing abortion, if he be a thief (of gold) or if he kills 
a brahmana woman with a sharp weapon or if he kills 
a chaste woman Eautilya (IV. 11) prescribes that a 
brahmana who aims at the kingdom or who forces entrance 
into the king’s harem ‘or who incites wild tribes or enemies 
( against his king) or who foments disaffection (or rebellion) 
in forte, the country or the army should be sentenced to death 
by drowning.®* The fact that Clrudatta, a brahmana, is 
represented as having been condemned to death by king 
Palaka in the Mrcchakatika indicates that the sentence of 
death against brahmanas was not entirely unheard of. It 
appears from Pick’s ‘ Social organisation ’ &c, p. 212 that in 
many Jataka passages the execution of brahmanas is referred to. 

The Santiparva chap. 268 contains an interesting dialogue 
between king Dyumatsena and his son prince Satyavat on the 
subject of the punishment of death, which contains some of the 
arguments forcibly urged in these days by those that are 
opposed to capital punishment altogether. The prince pleads 
that punishment should be light even for grave offences, 
that when the sentence of death is carried out in the case of 
robbers,®*“ several innocent persons (such as the wife, the 
mother, the son of the condemned man) suffer great loss (and 
they may die also), that if offenders give themselves up to 
priests, swear before them that they will never commit sin, 
they may be let off after undergoing penance, that if great men 
go astray their punishment should be proportionate to their 
greatness. The king replies that in former ages when people 
were most truthful, soft-hearted, and not hot-tempered the 
punishment of saying *fie on you’ sufficed, then vocal 
remonstrances and upbraidings sufficed, but in the later ages 
(of Eali) corporal punishment and death sentence have to be 
resorted to and that some people are not deterred even by the 
fear of death sentence. 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several modes 
of punishment. The sentence of death was, acc. to E&m. XIV. 
16, l^ukra IV. 1. 93, to be avoided even in the gravest offences 
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except for the offence of subverting the state, ^ Vi^u Dh. S. 
V. 1 provides that all persons except brahmanas guilty of the 
mahapatakas may be sentenced to death. But Manu IX. 236 
says that this extreme penalty was to be awarded only if they 
performed no praya^citta. Xaut. (IV. 11) prescribes death 
sentence for causing the death of any one with a sharp weapon. 
Vrddha-Harlta (VIL 190) prescribes it for incendiaries, poisoners, 
murderers, robbers, bad characters, rogues and those guilty of 
grave sins. The death sentence was carried out in various 
ways such as by giving poison or by trampling at the feet 
of an elephant, or by a sharp weapon (like a sword), by 
being burnt or drowned*^*. Impalement was a punishment pres¬ 
cribed by Manu IX. 376 for thieves guilty of housebreaking by 
night (after first cutting off their hands), by Yaj. II. 373 for 
those who made another a captive or stole horses and elephants 
or killed another by the use of force and by Vrddha- 
Harlta VII. 302 for the murderer of a br§.hmana or for one who 
killed a woman, a child or a cow. Death sentence by being 
trampled under the feet of an elephant continued up to the 
times of the Marathas. The Da^akurnSracarita 4th UcchvSsa 
shows that a thief could be trampled upon by an elephant by 
way of punishment. Vide ‘ Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar ’ 
(edited by Mr. G. S. Sardesai) vol, 43 No. 143 p. 114 (dated 
7-9-1775 A. D, ), where out of seven dacoits of the Berad caste 
two were ordered to be trampled to death at the feet of an 
elephant®* and five were ordered to be simply beheaded. 
Death, sentence is said by the Dandaviveka (p. 30) to be simple 
iuddha ), which is of two kinds, amcUra when the offender is 
beheaded (with a sword), and cUra or vicUra ( when the offender 
is impaled ot burnt) and it is miira\ when his hands or feet or 
other limbs are cut off and then he is killed)®*. Simple death 


H XIV. 16. This is q. by fU. p. 61 verse 346. 
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ll^dihrt « II. 20, verse 1287, p. 144. 

639. In ' Pandyan Kingdom' by Prof. K. A. Nilkant Sastri p. 224 
the sentence for the murderer of a brahmana is shown to have been that of 
being tied to the leg of a he*buffalo and being dragged by it. 

640. The word * ^uddha-vadha ‘ is used by Mann TX. 279. and the 
words ' ^ddha ’ and i* citra ’ occur in Kan?ilya IV. 11 and also in Safiti 
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is prescribed by Manu IX. 271 for those who abet thieves by 
giving them subsistence, instruments of house-breaking or 
asylum. If a man of a low caste had sexual intercourse with a 
woman of a higher caste (with or without her consent) or 
kidnapped a maiden he was to be sentenced to death (Manu 
VUI. 366, Yaj. H. 286-288, 294). Vas. XXL 1-5 prescribed for a 
sudra, vaisya or ksatriya guilty of adultery with a brShmana 
woman the horrible punishment of being burnt to death after being 
respectively covered with vlrava grass, with red darhhas and iara 
leaves respectively and similar punishment for a sudra paramour 
of a ksatriya or vaisya woman and for a vaisya paramour of a 
ksatriya woman. The consenting woman (adulteress) was, acc. to 
Vas. XXL 1-3, to be shaved, to have her head anointed with clarifi¬ 
ed butter and to be paraded naked on an ass and left to die on the 
Great Journey,-while, acc. toGaut. XXIII. 14 and Manu Vin. 371, 
an adulteress, vain of her charms or the wealth of her parents, 
was to be openly devoured by dogs, if her paramour was a man 
of lower caste. Sankha**' prescribes this punishment (of being 
devoured by dogs) for a woman’s paramour of a lower caste and 
for the erring woman death by burning. Vrddha-Hsrlta VIL 192 
prescribes that in the case of a woman who is a confirmed adul¬ 
teress, or who destroys her foetus, her husband should have her 
ears, nose and lips cut off and then she should be banished and 
verses 220-221 prescribe death by being burnt with grass 
(katagni) for those guilty of incest. These severe penalties 
for adultery were very much relaxed and softened by later 
smrti writers as is shown in H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 571-573. 
A man who made a breach in the embankment of a lake 
or tank (and thereby caused it to become dry ) may be sentenc¬ 
ed to death by drowning (Manu IX. 279) or a woman who 
was extremely wicked (such as one who killed her own child 
in the womb) or who murdered a man or who destroyed the 
embankments of a tank may have a stone tied round her 
neck and be drowned, provided she be not pregnant at the time 
of the sentence ^ Yaj. IL 278). Ysj. IL 279 ( =Matsyapurana 
227. 200) prescribes death by being gored by tie horns of bulls 
(after the nose, lips, ears and hands are cut off) for a woman 
who is guilty of poisoning (the food or drink of another) or 
who is guilty of incendiarism or who kills her husband, elders 
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other own child (provided she is not pregnant)^. Y&j. n, 
282 provides death by being burnt with the fire of straw for those 
who set fire to growing crops, houses, forests, village, pastures 
and threshing floors or who approach the queen. Nsr. (pSrusya, 
verse 31) prescribes that one who strikes with a weapon the king, 
even though the latter be at fault, should be impaled and roasted 
in fire. These examples are enough to convey an idea of the 
crimes for which the sentence of death was provided in some of 
the ancient smrtis. Manu Vm. 272, NSr. (pSrusya 24), Visnu 
Dh. S. V, 24 prescribe the pouring of boiling oil in the mouth 
and ears of a Sudra who through insolence tries to expound 
dharma to br&hmanas. Gutting off limbs as a punishment 
(particularly hands and feet or fingers) was common in 
the case of thieves, pickpockets and cut^purses (Manu 
IX. 276-277, Nar., parisista verse 32, Yaj. IL 274). Excision 
of the tongue was the sentence when a dudra abused a brah* 
mana or a ksatriya by falsely charging him with some 
grave sin (Ap. Dh. S. IL 10. 27. 14, Manu Vm 270, 
Narada, parusya 22), when a iudra loudly repeated the Veda 
along with twice-born persons (Gaut XII. 4), when a person 
abused the king (Nar., parusya 30), when a person repeatedly 
proclaimed what was disliked by the king or divulged the secret 
policy of the king ( Yaj. H 302). Excision of the male organ 
was prescribed for a dudra who sexually approached a woman of 
the three higher varnas (Gaut. XXL 2), for any one guilty of 
the rape of another’s wife (Vrddha-Harlta VH. 201 and also 
confiscation of all property), for anyone guilty of-incest or 
intercourse with mother, mother’s sister, paternal aunt, sister. 


642. The general rule ^vas that women were not to be killed on any 
account. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II, pp. 575, 393-94. Certain offences were 
exceptions. Even as to them Vas, XXI, 10 and Yaj. I. 72 suggest another 
jind very mild alternative viz. abandonment when a woman con* 

celves from intercourse with a man of lower varna or when a woman was 
guilty of killing her husband or foetus. Acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. III. 268 
the king appears to have had to undergo some expiation for ordering the 
death of a guilty woman. In the 18th century the famous judge of the 
Peshwa’s courti Ram&stri Prabhune, ordered a woman guilty of a brah*^ 
mana*8 murder to undergo only the expiation of circumambulating the holy 
shrine and hill of Tryambake^ara near Nasik (* Selections from Peshwa*s 
Daftar*, vol. 43 No. 156 pp. 121-122). Under sec. 382 of the Indian Cri. 
minal Procedure Code • If a woman sentenced to death is found to be preg- 
nant, the High Court shall order the execution of the sentence to be post* 
poned and may, if it thinks fit, commute the sentence to transportation 
for life 
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the wife of an uncle, friend or pupil, daughter, daughter-in-law, 
teacher’s wife, a woman come for refuge, the queen, an ascetic 
woman, a wet-nurse and any chaste woman or a woman of a 
higher varna (Nsr., strlpumsayoga 73-75). The nose, the ears and 
the hands were out off in ths case of an offender guilty of selling 
false gold or forbidden flesh such as that of a dog ( Y&j. 11. 297). 
For branding, vide Gaut. XII. 44, Baud. Dh. S. L 10.19, Nar. 
(s&hasa 10), Manu XI237 (=Matsya 227.16), Visnu Dh. S. V. 3-7. 
The Dandaviveka (p. 47 ) states that branding was to be resorted 
to if the proper penance was not performed and if the offence 
was intentional. Ysj. H. 202 provides branding for a gambler 
using false dice and (II. 294) for persons of the three higher 
varvas having intercourse with a very low caste woman and 
Daksa Vn. 33 prescribes it for an ascetic giving up his duties. 
The RajatarahginI mentions (VI. 108-112) that king Yasaskara 
(939-948 A. D.) of Kashmir branded on a brahmana’s forehead the 
mark of dog’s foot. Ke^avapandita in his Dandaniti-prakarapa 
(p. 6) quotes the author of the VaijayantI (Nanda-pandita) to the 
effect that the making of marks was to be effected with the juice 
of the marking nut in the case of brShmanas and with a red-hot 
iron ial&Icd in the case of others. In England about a hundred 
years ago branding for desertion from the army was practised. 
Manu VIIL 370 prescribes the shaving of the head as a punish¬ 
ment for a woman who pollutes a maiden, Nar. (Sahasa 10) pres¬ 
cribes it for a brahmana who is not sentenced to death on account 
of his caste, Sankha-Likhita (q. by AparSrka p. 807) for one who 
abuses ofScers, brahmanas and elders. Megasthenes (Fragment 
XXVH p. 72) notes ‘ If one is guilty of a very heinous offence 
the king orders his hair to be cropped, this being a punishment 
to the last degree infamous ’. Imprisonment for life is prescrib¬ 
ed by Visnu V. 71 for striking out both eyes of a man and by 
Sukra IV. 1.88 (for repeating an offence more than three times) 
For imprisonment with labour, vide Sukra IV. 1.92 and 108-109. 
Flogging was prescribed ^ by Vishnu Dh. S. V. 105 for a woman. 

643, The punishment of whipping is allowed in England for several 
offences; vide of England' (ed. by Lord Hailsham, vol. IXi 

pp. 229-230). In India under the iWsons Act (IX of 1894) by section 46 
whipping is allowed for certain prison offences and under the Whipping Act 
(IV of 1909) whipping is awarded for certain offences such as theft, house¬ 
breaking, dacoity, rape and for juvenile offenders. In modern times many 
persons interested in criminology and penology condemn most strongly the 
stwtences ^eath and whipping. irumirQ ^ w (ffdWTf:' 

• wrwr. q. in pp. J31-J32, 
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in her monthly course touching intentionally members of the 
higher castes. It was also prescribed for offenders who were slaves 
or who were dependents and for women, minors, lunatics, old 
men, poor men and those suffering from diseases (Kat,). The 
punishment of banishment was prescribed for brahmanais guilty 
of the gravest offences meriting death sentence (Gaut, XU 44, 
Manu IX. 241, VIH. 380, Visnu Dh. S. V. 3 and 8, Baud Dh. S. 
1.10.19, Yaj. n. 370 ). It was often associated- with branding. 
Banishment is also prescribed by Yaj. I, 339 for ofScers taking 
bribes (and also confiscation of all wealth), for a perjured 
brahmana witness (Yaj. II. 81), for one who embezzles the money 
of a corporation or transgresses the conventions agreed 
upon by a guild or village &o {Yaj. U. 187, Manu VIH, 
219, Visnu Dh. S. V, 167-168), for playing with false dice 
(Yaj. n. 203 and Nar., dyutasamahvaya 6), for a brahmana 
guilty of very heinous offences**^ (Santi 14. 116). Sukra 
(IV, 1. 98-108) contains a long list of offenders that deserve 
to be sentenced to banishment. Confiscation of all property 
was the punishment for several offences such as the commiss* 
ion of the makdipatakas by persons other than brahmanas, 
provided they committed them unintentionally (Manu IX, 242), 
for perjury, for taking bribes by sdbhyas (Visnu Dh. S. 
V. 179-180). Nar, (prakirnaka 10-11) provides a humane rule 
that even when the king orders the confiscation of all the 
property of an offender he should not deprive the offender 
of the tools of his trade or the tools of his craft, such as arms 
in the case of a soldier, materials of art in the case of artisans, 
ornaments of courtezans, musical instruments of musicians. 
Sahkha-Likhita**® quoted by V. R. p. 656 contain a similar 
provision. ' Enhanced punishment was prescribed for commits 
ing an offence again. Visnu Dh. S. HI 93 holds that a king 
should never pardon or let off a man who is guilty of a second 
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ofifence (though a first offender may be let off with a mere 
admonition). Kaut. IV. 10 states that when a person is a first 
offender as to theft at a holy place or as a pickpocket or house¬ 
breaking from the roof, his thumb and index finger may be out 
off or be may be fined 54 panas, for a second offence all fingers 
may be cut or a fine of 100 panas may be levied; for a third 
offence the punishment is cutting of the right hand or a fine of 
400 panas and for the fourth death in any way the king may 
direct. Manu IX. 277, Yaj. II. 274, Visnu Dh. S. V. 136 contain 
a similar rule. Vide Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 27.11-13 for adultery. 
If several people conspire together and kill or injure a single 
man the punishment was to be double of what a single man 
committing the same offence would receive ( Kaut. m. 19, Yaj. 
II. 221, Visnu Dh. S. V. 73). As indicative of the superstitions 
of ancient (and even modern) times punishment for witchcraft 
may be mentioned. Kaut. IV. 4 prescribes*** the employment of 
spies to find out those who profess to use charms for securing 
illicit love and banish them and adds that persons who are engag¬ 
ed in witchcraft to injure others may be similarly dealt with. In 
the times of the Peshwas wizards**’ and raisers of ghosts appear 
to have been frequent and were severely dealt with by the peo¬ 
ple themselves by being put to death, but the State generally 
confiscated the property or cut off the alleged wizard’s finger. Up 
to the beginning of the 18th century even in England wretched 
old women were frequently convicted as witches and hanged 
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647. Vide 'Selections from Peshwa’s records* vol. 43 pp. 25-26 about 
frequent witchcraft in Kolhapur territories (and a wizard of the mang caste 
being impaled), p. 32 (for a woman who was killed as a witch by the Fatils 
without Government orders) and Rao Bahadur Wad’s extracts from Peshwa’s 
Diaries vol. 11. p. 7 (for confiscation of Vatan and razing to the ground the 
house of a ghost-raiser) and vol. VIII. p. 147 (for cutting off a finger). 

648. Vide e, g. 6 State Trials p. 647 (a trial of witches held in 1665 
A. O. before Sir hl^tbew Hale C. B. who condemned them to death ) and 
8 State Trials p. 1017 (in 1681)) and Stephens’ ‘History of Cr. Law of 
England * vol. II. p. 435 for numerous cases of trials for witchcraft between 
1653 to 1712 A. D. Vide Lea’s 'Superstition and force' (ed. of 1878) p. 
425 as to torture of heretics for extracting confessions expressly allowed by 
Papal Bulls and pp. 506-507 for torture being allowed in sorcery and witch¬ 
craft cases in England up to the 17th century. Vide a very discerning and 
interesting paper on ' Witchcraft in Ancient India ’ by Dr, Winternitz in 
Indian Antiquary, vol. 28 pp. 71-83, 
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ManulX.290 (sMatsya 227. 183) prescribes the very mild 
punishment of the fine of 200 panas for all incantations intended 
to destroy life, for magic rites and various kinds of raising 
ghosts and goblina Medhutithi and Eulluka say that if the 
magic rites are successful the punishment would be that for 
naurder. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p, 361 verse 16) provides banish¬ 
ment for those who practise incantations with roots. 

Eaut. in II. 5 prescribes that a jail should be constructed 
in the capital provided with separate accommodation for men 
and women kept apart and well guarded at the entrances. He 
further provides that among the duties of the nagaraka is to 
let out of the jail on the day of the festival of the birth con¬ 
stellation of the king and on the full moon day (of every 
month) such persons as are young, very old, suffering from 
diseases and helpless, or those who are charitably disposed may 
pay the fines or others bind themselves by an agreement to pay 
in cash the fines for the offences for which the prisoners are jailed 
(and then the prisoners may be released). The persons jailed 
may be set free on their working every day or once in five 
days or by undergoing corporal punishment (whipping &o.), 
paying fines in cash. Prisoners may be released from jail 
(as a favour) on the conquest of fresh territory or on 
the coronation of the Crown Prince or on the birth of a son 
to the king. In the Delhi Topra Pillar Edict No. IV ( Corpus 
L I vol.’ I. p. 123 and E. I. vol. n. pp. 253-54) Emperor ASoka 
promulgates that he gives three days* respite to prisoners on 
whom judgment has been passed and who have been condemned 
to death and in the 5th Pillar Edict of Delhi Topra (Corpus 1.1, 
vol. L p. 126-128 and E. I. vol. II. pp. 258-259) he says that 
he let off prisoners 25 times in 26 years (which is in conformity 
with Eaufilya’s dictum cited above). In the first separate 
Edicts at Dhauli Aioka addresses his officers of justice in the 
capital (NagaravyUvaharikSh) that they should so act that even a 
single person should not unnecessarily suffer imprisonment or 
pain. In spite of this if we are to believe Yuan Chwang, ASoka 
in his early career was most cruel and had constructed a jail 
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that was called Hell-prison of A^oka (vide Watters, vol. II 
pp. 88-90). Manu IX. 288 requires that all jails should be so 
built as to abut on the royal road where the offenders suffering 
pain and in bad condition would be seen by all (in order to 
deter others from committing offences). The SilappadikHram, 
one of the earliest works in Tamil, mentions the release of 
prisoners on the king’s birthday and at the founding of a 
temple (pp. 38-39 of Mr. Dikshitar’s translation). Kalidasa 
in the MSlavikagnimitra*®* (Act IV) makes the Vidusaka 
report to the king, ‘the astrologers think that, as the constellation 
on which Your Majesty was born is in evil aspect now, let all 
prisoners be released ’. Kalidasa (in Eaghu 17.19 ) alludes to 
the release of prisoners and the commutation of death sentences 
at the time of the coronation of king Atithi. The Brhat-Saihhita 
(47'81) states that when the king takes the Pusyasmna 
(ceremonial bath on the day on which the moon is in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Pusya constellation in the month of Pausa or 
every month) he may order release except as to those prisoners 
who were convicted for offences connected with his own person 
or with the harem. In the Mrcchakatika (Act X) also various 
occasions for the release of prisoners are mentioned by the 
executioner. The Harsacarita^^ (H 2nd para) refers to the 
usage of releasing prisoners at the time of a coronation and 
on the birth of Harsa (IV. ). The prisoners are described 
in the latter passage as having long beards and as darkened 
by the accumulation of dirt on their bodies. 

Manu IX. 243 enjoins upon the king not to appropriate to 
himself the property of a man guilty of the mahSpfitakas (by 
way of fine or confiscation) and warns that if he takes it out 
of greed he is tainted by the guilt of the offender. Manu (IX. 
244-45 ) reconunends that such fine may be cast into water as 
an offering to Varuna (the Lord of waters) who wields sceptre 
even over kings or may be bestowed on learned and virtuous 
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brShmanas, that are lords of the whole world. Manu (IX. 
346-247) further states that in the country where the king 
avoids taking the property of very wicked sinners men become 
long-lived, crops spring up, there is no infant mortality &c. 

Generally no one was allowed to take the law into his own 
hands except as to recovery of debts (which will be discussed 
below). But NSr. (parusya*** 11-14) contains the following 
remarkable passage: ‘ If a ivap&ka, a meda, a <xiv4^ci, one devoid 
of a limb, one gaining livelihood by killing animals, an 
elephant driver, vrdtya (i. e. deprived of caste for non¬ 
performance of upanayana ), a slave, one who disregards his 
elders or spiritual teacher—if these should transgress the limits 
they must observe towards their superiors, they should be punish¬ 
ed then and there by the person offended and the person so doing 
is not regarded as committing an offence (equal to theft). Should 
any such low person insult another (who is his superior) that 
man himself shall punish him and the king has nothing to do 
with the punishment. These people are like the refuse (dregs) 
of humanity and their property also is impure. The king is 
entitled to inflict bodily punishment (whipping ), but he should 
not inflict fines on them The Mit. on Y§j. n. 270 quotes a text 
of Vrddha-Manu of similar import and explains that the words 
‘ the king should avoid taking fines ’ refer to cases of grave 
offences*®*. 

Something must be said about the law of Limitation. In 
the smrtis and digests rules of Limitation play very little part 
for several reasons. As on spiritual grounds, which will be set 
out under the title of rnadana, not only the debtor, but also his 
sons, grandsoi}s and great-grandsons were liable to pay a debt 
(Mit on Y&j. n. 50), there was no scope at all for prescribing any 
period of limitation so far as recovery of debts was concerned- 
Unpaid purchase money was treated as a debt. In other matters 
also the smrtis and dharmaiastras, under the influence of 
religious and other-worldly considerations always lean against 
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allowing mere lapse of time to prevent a man from asserting 
his just rights. But rarely there were writers who were more 
secular and laid down periods ct Ifanltatlon. For example, 
Eaundinya^ (quoted In V. MStrakS p. 341) holds that a debt 
not claimed for ten years cannot be recovered except when the 
creditor was a minor or very old or was a woman or was suffer¬ 
ing from disease or there was confusion due to Invasion or (the 
creditor or debtor) had left the country. Some Important rules 
on the law of Limitation are set out here in one place: 

1. Manu Vm. 148, Yftj. H. 24, Gaut XH. 35, Vas. 16.17, 
Nftr. IV. 79 and others state that enjoyment of 
immovable property in the presence of the real owner 
without protest from him causes loss of ownership 
and ten years’ enjoyment of movables under similar 
circumstances leads to the same result. There are 
various views on the subject which have already been 
indicated above (on pp. 322-325). 

2. An exception to the above rule is stated to be that no 
limitation applies to pledges, boundsuries, deposits, and 
to the property of minors, idiots, the State, women 
and brahmanas learned in the Vedas. Vide Gaut. XH. 
35-36, Vas. 16.18, Manu VUL 149, Ysj. II 25, Nsr. 
IV. 81, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 312 verse 21). 

3. As the rules about deposit are extended by Nsr. 

(upanidhi verse 14) to articles borrowed or given to 
artisans for being worked, and to anvQkUa. nyaaa and 
pratinyaaa, in the case of these also there would be 
ordinarily no bar of limitation. Vide Manu VIII. 
145-146, Y4j. n. 58, Vispu Dh. S. VI. 7-8. Here also 
there are dicta to the contrary. Marici (q. in Sm. C. 11. 
p. 69 quoted above on p. 326) says that cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments and the like borrowed in a friend¬ 
ly way would have to be returned (at the latest) in 
four ^ five years, otherwise they are lost. Aco. to 
Vyisa**’ this rule would not apply to what is lent to 
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friends, relatires, brShma^as and the servants of the 
king on their request. 

4. It appears that a period of twenty years was prescrih* 
ed for avoiding a document on the ground of patent 
defects by one who had seen it and was affected by 
it. Vide Kat. 398-300. Similarly when a thing is 
enjoyed for twenty years on the basis of a writing in 
the presence of an opponent able (to challege the 
enjoyment and the writing) then the writing becomes 
unassailable (even if the witnesses are all dead or 
there is no other document for comparison). Vide 
Kat. (299)««. 

5. A deed settling a .boundary dispute becomes unas¬ 
sailable after twenty years. Vide Kat, (301 

6. No suit can lie on a document executed beyond thirty 
years, which has never been seen by any body nor 
read out (by tho creditor to any body) even though 
the attesting witnesses may be living. Vide Br. 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 308 verse 29 )®». 

In the preceding pages we have passed in review the law 
of judicial procedure, .evidence and limitation. A careful 
perusal will convince jany unbiassed reader that the Dharma- 
siastras evolved during; the course of centuries an indigenous 
systeip of judicial procedure of a high order. Narada, Brhas- 
pati and KatySyana represent the high water mark of ancient 
Indian adjective law. These writers flourished before 600 A. D. 
and the first two of them are probably older by several centu¬ 
ries than that date. They present an orderly system providing 
for the appointment and duties of judges, proper pleadings, the 
law of evidence and limitation, decrees and their execution, 
crimes and punishments. Tnis system compares most favour¬ 
ably with any system of judicial procedure prevalent anywhere 
in the West up to the 18th century A. D. 
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CONTRACTS 

c 

There are only three titles of law, viz. recovery of debts, 
the relation of husband and wifa ( elripuAtaatioga ) and partition 
of wealth (ddyabhUga) that are of importance! to modern Hindus, 
since to a very large extent they, are even now governed in 
these matters by the ancient Hindui Law as interpreted by the 
commentators. These three topics therefore have to be described 
in detail while other titles will mot aud cannot be allowed to 
occupy much space. In almost all sm^is and digests of Hindu 
Law rfiQdana (recovery of debts) is treated of first. Therefore 
here also that subject will be taken up<^ first. A good deal of 
the matter falling under the title oL the relation of husband 
and wife has already been dealt^with in the 2nd volume of the 
History of Dharmasastra pp, 427-636. The topic of ddyubMya 
will be dealt with last of alL tlm other topics being taken up 
in the same order as in Manu. Many of the vyavaharapadas 
are concerned with the law of contracts in various aspects, viz. 
the contract of debt, of pledge ,on mortgage, of bailments, of 
sale, of partnership, of hire and service. 

Our writers do not set but with an Analysis of the con¬ 
ception of contract in general. They had before them the 
ancient 18 titles of law, many of which related to various kinds 
of contracts and therefore they take up one iiitle after another, 
in the order contained in Manu or in Nsfaila (a^the Sm. C. II. 
p. 206 expressly says). But it is not to be supposed that they 
did not evolve certain general principles about contracts. They 
do say a good deal about the competence of persons to enter 
into contracts, about fraud vitiating all contracts, about 
damages for breach of contract &<^. Similarly tiie dharma- 
dSstras do not lay down a general Code of rules applicable to 
all transfers of Immovable property, nor do they treat of 
transfers by way of sale, mortgage or gift in separate sdctions. 
What they have to say on the^e transfers is tacked on to some 
vyavahSrapada e. g. they sp^^k about salds and exchanges of 
land under asv&mi-vikraya and slmSvIv&da,^ about gifts under 
datt&preid&nika and aimut mortgages under |^'!(dSna. As this 
work has to represent what the ancient law was like the same 
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arrangement hae been followed here. Similarly the law of 
crimes is not to be found in one place. It is scattered under 
different titles of law such as vi&Midrufya, dandaparusya, s&hasa, 
strlsahgrahana and steya; nor is there a complete analysis of 
intention or motive or of the right of private defence, although 
all these subjects are briefly dealt with in the smrtis in different 
places. 

A great deal has been said by ancient writers about what, 
persons are competent to enter into transactions (vyavahara) 
The Artha^&stra (in in. 1 has a lengthy disquisition on it* 
Briefly, it holds that dependent persons, minors, extremely old 
people, those charged with grave sins, smnyasins, persons who 
are devoid of a limb and those who are addicted to vices (like 
drinking and whoring) are incompetent and agreements made 
with such people are invalid. Among dependent people Kautilya 
mentions a son when the father is alive (and manages the affairs), 
a father when he has a son (who manages the family affairs), a 
brother who has left the family, a younger brother whose share 
has not been separated, a woman whose husband or son is alive, 
a slave or a hired servant. He states that these may enter into 
binding agreements if those on whom they are dependent 
authorize them to do so. He further says that contracts made 
by persons that are at the time of making them intoxicated 
or are under the influence of wrath or are distressed or 
are of unsound mind or under duress (imprisoned or confined ) 
are invalid. Y&j. (U. 31-32) concisely puts down the same 
propositions by saying that all transactions brought about by 
force or fraud should be declared (by the king) to be un¬ 
enforceable, so also those entered into by women or the other 
persons specified above or entered into at night, or in the 
interior of the house or outside the town or village (in a forest 
&c.) or with one’s enemy or by persons unconnected with or 
unauthorized by the persons who are to be bound by them. ^ 
Manu (Vm. 165 and 168) also declares that all transactions 
(such as sale, mortgage, gtft) brought about by force or fraud are 
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null and void. Nar. IV. 26-42 treat this subject exhaus* 
tively. Some of Narada’s dicta are interesting. He says: ‘ in 
this world three are independent vie. the king, the Vedic teacher 
and the head of the house in his own house (32). Wives, sons 
and slaves are not independent; the head of the house has 
independent powerjasto what belongs to him by inheritance (34). ’ 
K&t. (497) also prescribes that one should not give a loan to 
women, minors or slaves. When the texts say that women are 
incompetent to make contracts, what is meant is that they 
cannot make contracts binding on their husbands or family or 
against the family property. Women are not inherently in¬ 
competent to deal with their own separate property except that 
the husband has some control (these matters will be discussed 
at length later on under strldhana). Another proposition laid 
down by Yaj. II 23, NSr. IV. 97, Kat. (517) and others*** is that 
in all transactions relating to a debt or any other title of law 
the last act is the deciding factor; but in the cases of gift, 
pledge or purchase each prior transaction (of gift &o.) is of 
superior efficacy to the succeeding one.*** 

After the establishment of British rule in India during about 
150 years numerous publications dealing with Hindu customs 
and usages and the Hindu law of debts, contracts, adoption, 
family rights, partition and inheritance have been published. It 
is impossible to give an exhaustive list of these nor is it neces¬ 
sary to do so. Most of them have now only an academic or 
historic interest. But a few of them must be mentioned for 
their worth, for purposes of study and for a knowledge of the. 
modern Hindu Law as administered by the British Indian courts 
They are : Bannerjee’s * Hindu Law of Marriage and stridhan ’ 
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( Sthed. of 1923); Ciolebrooke’g Digest of Hindu Law, which 
is a translation of Jagannstha’s Vivadabhahgarnaya (3rd ed. of 
1864, Madras); the'several volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer 
and the Gazetteers of the other provinces and the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India; A. Ghosh's * Law of endowments ’ (2nd ed., 
1938); Dr. Jolly’s Tagore Law Lectures on Partition, Inheri¬ 
tance and Adoption and' Becht und SUte translated by Prof* 
Batakrishna Ghosh (1928)); Mayne’s Hindu Law (10th ed. of 
1938); Mulla’s Hindu Law {9th ed. of 1940); K.L. Sarkar’s ’Mimansa 
rules of interpretation’; G.O. Sarkar’s Hindu Law and Hindu Law 
of Adoption (2nd ed. 1916); Rajkumar Sarvadhikari’s ‘ Principles 
of the Hindu Law of Inheritance ’ (2nd ed. 1922), Dr. P. N* 
Sen’s ‘ General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence ’ (1918); 
Steele’s Law and custom of Hindu castes’ in the Deccan 
(London, 1868); Stoke’s Hindu Law Texts (a work constantly 
quoted by the Courts and the Privy Council) containing English 
translations of the Mit&ksari, the DSyabhaga, the Vyavahfira- 
mayukha, the Dattakamlmamsa, the Dattakacandrika, the 
Dayakramasahgraha; West and Biihler’s Digest of Hindu Law. 

The idea of the liability to pay off one’s debts was developed 
in India in the most ancient times. In Bg. Vm. 47, 17 
the poet exclaims ‘ Let us drive away the evil effects of bad 
dreams as we pay off debts ’. In Bg, X. 34.10 (the gambler’s 
lament) it is stated that the gambler^ because he owes a 
(gambling) debt, is afraid and approaches the houses of others 
at night, desiring wealth This indicates that a debtor was 
afraid of being detained by his creditor in those days. Bg* 
VIU. 66. 10 indicates that money-lenders made a stipulation to 
receive double of what they lent, ’ Indra strikes by his power 
all pavis who make representations of taking doubleThe 
Ait. Br. 33.1 ( ryam-asmn aan-nayati )“* employs the very verb 
‘ aan-nayati ’ which occurs in Bg. VHI. 47.17. The Atharvaveda 
VI. 117. 3 and Tai. Br. IIL 7. 9. 8 contain the same verse about 
a man being free from the obligations of this world, the next 
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world (of pitfs) and the third world (the world of gods).*^ 
The Tai, S. (HI. 3. 8.1-2) uses the very word ‘ kuslda which 
occurs in the Dhsrmasutras and smrtis (for money-lending) 
when it says, ‘ O Agni 1 wliatever debt has not been paid back 
by me, the tribute that 1 owe to Yama, here do I make return 
of it; may 1 be freed from that debt IThe Sat. Br. XIII. 4.3.11 
associates kusidin with black magic in the Psriplava. The N irukta 
Ji VI. 32) while commenting on Bg. IIL 53.14 explains the word 
Framaganda’ occurring therein as ‘ one who is born of a feunily 
that is extremely usurious F&nini employs the technical 
word ‘ uttamarna ’ (creditor) in his sutra ‘ dharer-uttamarnah ’ 
(I. 4. 35), he speaks of ‘ &dhamarnya * (the position of a 
debtor) in II. 3. 70 and the word ‘ pratibhu ’ occurs in 
Pfipini II. 3. 39, the word ‘ vrddhi ’ (interest) in V. 1. 47. 
PSnini (IV. 4,31) derives the words ‘ kusidika ’ and ‘ kusidikin.’ It 
is noteworthy that Panini does not derive or mention the word 
vardhu^iha, which is employed by even Ap. Dh. S. and Baud. 
Db. S. and which is derived by K&tyayana (the grammarian) 
in VSrtika 3 on Panini IV. 4. 30, in which Panini refers to such 
words as ‘dvaigunika’ or ‘traigunika’ which were applied to people 
that carried on the condemned methods of money-lending viz. 
extorting twofold or threefold of the money lent (the sutra 
is * prayacchati garhyam’). Brahmanaspati is spoken of as ‘ one 
who recovers a debt (rrfam-adadih) in Bg. II. 24.13 and the Adityas 
as those ‘ who, themselves being the observers of rta (the 
universal Law of Right), collect debts’ (Rg. II. 27. 4). In Rg. 
Vni. 32.16 it is said that those priests who extract (and offer) 
Soma juice do not indeed owe a debt (to the gods). Divodasa 
is said in Rg. VI. 61.1 to have been the gift of Sarasvatl to 
Vadhyrasva as a son to pay off debts (frjacyittam) These 
passages certainly establish that in the remote ages of the 
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^Elgreda it was a firm belief that men were under obligations to 
gods and pitro, which could be fulfilled only by worship 
(yajils) and by the birth of a son. These passages contain the 
germ of the doctrine of the three religious and spiritual debts 
that a man owed to gods, Manes ( pUfs ) and sages, which he paid 
off by sacrifices, by the birth of a son and by vedic study (vide 
Tai. S. VL 3.10.5, Sat. Br. L 7. 2.11 and Ait. Br. 33.1 quoted in 
H, of Dh. Yol. IL pp.270,560 notes 621 and 1302 and above n. 669). 
Gradually further universal obligations came to be added to 
this theory of spiritual debts. The Adiparva (120.17-20) holds 
that men owe four debts, viz the three vedic ones and the fourth 
to humanity in general (which is paid back by goodness to all) 
and AnusSsana 37.17 raises them to five (adding br&hmanas 
and guests to the well-known three )*”. It appears to me that 
this theory of spiritual debts being already in the air, the same 
sanctity came gradually to be transferred to one’s promises to 
repay monetary debts and carry out other secular engagements. 
The word rva had been applied both to spiritual and secular 
debts. It is on account of this that the eon was not only desir¬ 
ed for repaying the spiritual debt owed to one’s ancestors, but 
he was also expected to free his father (if the father could not 
himself repay the monetary debt) from the liability he incurred 
to his creditor. Nir. IV. 5-9 puts this clearly and most 
emphatically: “ fathers desire to have sons for their own benefit 
thinking in their heart * he will release me from liability to 
creditors and debtors ’ (or probably ‘ from high or low debts ’ 
i. e. spiritual and earthly debts). Three deceased ( ancestors) 
must be honoured (by a man) and he must subsist on three 
(descendants) that come after him. These (the first three) 
series of ancestors rely (for repayment) of their twofold debts 
(spiritual and secular) on the fourth in descent. If a man 
fails to pay on demand a debt or promised gift, that sum (by 
the addition of interest) goes on growing till it amounts to a 
hundred crores and when a hundred crores are reached he is 
born again and again in the house of his creditor as a slave 
in order to repay the debt (by his labour). If an ascetic or a 
br&bmana perpetually keeping the sacred fire ( agnihctrin ) dies 
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without discharging his debts, the whole merit due to his 
austerities and the perpetual tending of fire belongs to his 
creditors”.^ Eftt. (551, 591) expresses the same idea but 
adds that a debtor who has not repaid money borrowed may be 
born as a slave, a servant, a woman or a beast in the house of 
his creditor. It was this belief that led to the doctrine of the 
pious obligation of the son to pay off his father’s debts even if 
he received no property from the father."’ 


Harada IV. 98 defines * kusida' in a rather obscure verse 
as * the receiving of money paid in consequence of the original 
( amount advanced) and the profit (agreed to be paid) thereon 
and those are called kusidin who maintain themselves by this 
occupation ’. Brhaspati ( S. B. E. 33 p. 320 verse 2) derives*” 
kusida as ‘ that is called kusida, which is taken fourfold 
or ( even) eightfold without any qualm (by a person) from 
a wretched man who is sinking (or distressed) Nar. IV. 110 
defines vdrdhu^ as the interest (in kind) on grain,*’®" but 
Ap. Dh. S. I. 6. 18. 22 and Baud. Dh. S. employ the word 
‘ vardhusika ’ and Ap. Dh. S. I. 9. 27. 10 has a verse in which the 
word vrddhi occurs. Vas. (11.41-42 = Baud. Dh. S. 1.5.93-94) quotes 


676. fsnffvTWviciRri gnnftnrm^sires • fvivw- 

II wrfirflsft w i w ar^f5i*rf 

II IV. 6 and 9 ; varfB- 

tvav: ii ^qfmf^fwwrflfnr n i^frra v: i«irev 

^ Vfjal srnnl Uf « a5IWI. 53X, 391, quoted by Sm. C. pp 168 and 161, «p(t. 
m III. pp. 261 and 263, nr. p. 277, Dr. Jolly’s translation of Nar. IV. 6 
(S. B. £. 33, p. 43) 'three must be reverenced before the rest* does not 
seem to be correct. What Nar. means is that a man has to offer worship in 
sraddha to three ancestors while he himself depends upon (upajtvyastrayal^) 
his three descendants for the pinda (they offer). Upajivya does not mean 
* to be reverenced ’ but 'to be subsisted on*. The Sm. C. II. p. 161 notes 
that the verse * tapasvi &c. ’ (Nar. IV, 9) occurs in a Purina. 

677. wnie?T»»lwTflW ft i tny ^^ r ^ft iiHr Sit 

N wmf IV. 98; The ft. fft. explains: ^hiu t w b h iiit 

f3 fnnrtow: 15 ‘tinpv^'hw gft ipK yiii 
fm ir gw T i guyi B»ftwT^i^ p. 2. 

678. wnRpd gWlfunn utt 

^l«nc»i*wft q. by p. i67, n f mw. 
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tiro Terses: ‘ a v&rdhu^ika < aaum) is one who taking cheap 
grain lends it on condition of leceiTing a quantity of grain of 
high price and is condemned among the brahmavadins (students 
xd the veda). Br&hmana murder and usury were weighed in a 
balance; the murderer of a brihmana rose to the top while the 
usurer trembledHere usury of the type of the one described 
in Vas. 11.41 (and not all lending of money at interest)is 
condemned as a great sin. Gaut. XII. 26, Vas. II. 50,.Kaut. III. 11, 
Manu VIII. 140-141 and others declare it righteous ( dharmya) 
moneylending when an 80th part is stipulated as the interest 
per month. 

Megasthenes (fragment XXVII B p. 72) states: ‘ The Indians 
neither put out money at usury nor know how to borrow; ’ but 
he is under some misapprehension, for he again says (p. 73 ) 
‘ one who is unable to recover a loan or deposit has no remedy 
at law. All the creditor can do is to blame himself for 
trusting a rogue 

Kar. IV. 1. states that the principal topics under the title 
of rvdddna are seven: what debts must be paid and what not; 
by whom, where and in what manner (they are to be paid ); 
and the rules about advancing the loan and receiving it back. 
The first five of these relate to the debtor and the last two to 
the creditor. Brhaspati (S. B. E. 33 p. 320 v. 4) says that 
interest ( vrddlii ) is described to be of four kinds by some, of 
five kinds by others and of six kinds by still others. Nar. (IV. 
102-104) names four kinds and defines them, vk. kdrita 
(interest that is stipulated by the debtor himself), kdlika 
(interest accruing and payable every month), kayika (interest 
of a paya or ’quarter paya to be paid every day without the 
principal being liable to be reduced, whatever interest may 
have been recovered), cakravrddJU (interest on interest called 
compound interest). Manu VIIL 153 mentions these four and 
commentators thereon give varying interpretations. Brhaspati 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 321 verse 6) and VySsa (q. by Sm. C. U. p. 154) 
define kayika as interest received from the body i. e. milk 
received from a cow pledged or the work put in by a slave or 
by a bull pledged. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 321 verses 7-8) 


679. l tft. XII. 26; 

W5RIW • WiftW HI.-11, 
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adds two more yarieties via. iikhSvrddhi^ (hair-like interest 
L e. Interest payable every day and so growing every day, just 
as the top-knot on one’s head grows every day ) and bhogalabha 
(profit by enjoyment i. e. making use of a house or taking the 
produce of a field in lieu .of interest in the case of a mortgage), 
Gaut. (XII. 31-32 ) mentions the six, but instead of bhogalabha 
he uses the word ‘ adkibhoga \ which is defined by Kat. (501) as 
a transaction in which the complete enjoyment of the thing 
pledged or mortgaged is to be the interest. Xat. (498-500) 
defines karita, sikhavrddhi and bhogalabha. 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 319 verse 1) states*® that the creditor 
should always advance a loan after taking an adequate pledge 
or a deposit (with a mutual friend) or a reliable surety and 
after committing the transaction to writing or making the loan 
in the presence of witnesses. The interest may be either stipu¬ 
lated ( krta) at the time of the loan or not stipulated ( akfta), 
as indicated in Visnu VL 4, Yaj, n. 38 and Visnu Dh. S. ^ 3 
state the general rule that debtors of all castes may pay to 
creditors of all castes the interest settled by mutual agreement 
and the rate of interest stipulated may be with reference to an 

680. amt anfiiSsi • tmusvmt «w- 

fffnt • f f. q. by II. p. IS4, * 1 JV. {?|. p. 224 (reads )| 

mtnrtwi g wi&wt i amleri ^cwiit « 

atvt t!wk vr g wt i twmlvj («nw: v. i ) 9rvi;^nwi»Ts 

II ffo q. by amrjt p. 642. tegfilwa H- p- 154, q^T m. HI. 
pp. 220-221, nrq. p. 225 ascribes these to smgi (srrd 

ftferad^ i wtltlvT Rfenfi%ww: ii ertwi- in on sft, xil. 32 

and f^. p. 233 ; ^ qf^qrfpqtt; t avtJtx vst %v 

BiWi»n n eitm. q. by tgniw. ii. p- 154, f^. t. p. 12, R p. 4. 

681. qRyoi ipfhwiRi at wniWir*^ < Wn%n8n vr>T qs ii .4st) i 

wgt II • q. by fgikw. H- 135, qrt. ax- in. p. 220; ‘ qRjol 

I * n. p. 135. The words adhi and bandha are treated 

as synonyms by the AmarakOM and by Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17 ) 
himself. The difference made by some between the two is this: ddhi is a 
pledge or mortgage of a chattel or immovable property to the creditor 
himself (with possession or without), while bandha consists in placing in the 
bands of a mutual frlettd a thing hqlonging to the debtor in order to inspire 
confidence (in the creditor), a*W|r*g^VIunTf sfirg* 1 lev'll 

llffif I ’ q. by SV. a. p. 224. The sy. sr. (p. 166) 
defines bandha as an undertaking by the debtor that he would not alienate by 
sale, gift or mortgage the house, land or other property of his until the debt 
4ue to the creditor is paid off. This is clearly an hypothecation without 

rftfif Wi I 1 1 Irgsirta (ntw. ms), 
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article pledged or with reference to a surety given or with 
reference to a debt totally unsecured. Though this was the 
general rule, Manu VUL 153 and Br. condemn taking even 
agreed interest if it exceeds the rates (to be specified below 
allowed by the smrtis or taking the agreed heavy interest for 
more than a year or taking compound interest or more than 
double the principal or the capitalization of interest. Ihe 
smrtis lay down various rates of interest from different 
points of view. Gaut. XIL 26, Yaj. IL 37, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 
90-91, Manu VIH, 140 (=Nar. IV. 99), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 330 V. 3 ), Vrddha-HSrlta VII. 235 and others state the rule first 
laid down by Vasistha that it is just and proper to take every 
month vVth part of the principal lent, so that the principal is 
doubled in six years and eight months,®*® and VrddharHSrlta adds 

682. writ I ^ w 

WW < ff0 quoted by ft. p. 6 which says 

Qui y u t w ffgugw qtnsrv wwm. 

ij^j. Vide p. 445 of %. This verse occurs in P‘ 14 which says that 
such actions are condemned, but if a Shylock insists on his agreement he 
can and does recover compound interest and so on: * 

5 to ipi frgiwr This shows 

that the ancient sages were quite alive to the hardships of debtors and the 
evils of usurious interest. They condemned usury as a greater sin than 
even the murder of a learned brahmana. Vide Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 93 and 
Vas. II. 40-42 quoted above on pp. 417-418. 

683, yifigfftpinif ftgfft: VSBWfftgfi t 111. XII. 26 ; 

ft?tr<n (ft unf n ifiviti vftw n. so; q»* 

pitu I V. 1. 3. 90-91; gTtwurffuvrivt Ht# smorr 

UT**wt • qvr < gWbr q. by 

W’* T. p. 447, which explains: qi* q ilft}»liq i aaqn •• 

Should we not read in the quotation from Harlta? Gant, 

and Vas. provide that five masas were the interest on 20 panas per month 
and if we are to suppose that they accepted the rule that 1/80 of the prin* 
cipal sum was the proper rate of interest (as ascribed to Vasistha by Manu 
VIII. 140, Nar. IV. 99 and others), then the pana, acc. to those two, must 
be equal to 20 masas (i. e. 100 raktikas); while acc. to Baud, the pana 
‘would be equal to 16 masas. When Harita says that 8 panas are the monthly 
interest on 25 puranas (which were silver coins and each of which weighed 
32 raktikas) and that in 4 years and 2 months the interest on 25 puranas at 
B panas per month came to be as much as the principal, it follows that a 
taktlki of silver was 40 times as valuable as a raktiki of copper (8 x 80 x 50 
«32000 divided by 800). But this does not agree with what Sukra states 
(note 162 above). Probably the relative values of gold, silver and copper 
varied from age to age, according to the idpply of sonie or all of these metals 
from foreign countries. 
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that double the interest stated above may be taken when there 
is nothing pledged to secure the debt. Y&j. and Vy&sa provide 
that this rate is the proper one when some thing is pledged or 
mortgaged by way of security. Yaj. n. 37, Manu VIU, 142 
( “NSr. IV. 100), Visnu Dh. S. VI. 2 provide an option that two, 
three, four or five per cent per month may be charged as inte¬ 
rest in the order of the varvas (i. e. 2 per cent per month for 
abr&hmana debtor and so on). Yaj. II. 37 allows these rates 
only if there is nothing pledged by way of security. Vyasa*** 
(in Par. M. HL p. 221) provided that the monthly rate of inte¬ 
rest was ^th of the principal lent when a pledge or mortgage 
was given as against the loan, s^th when only a surety was 
offered and two per cent per month when money was lent on 
personal security. The Anu4asanaparva 117.20 condemns to 
Hell those who take exorbitant interest. Eaut. prescribed 
( as stated in n. 688) fines for taking heavier interest than that 
allowed by him. Eat. ( 498) provides that if a debtor himself 
stipulates a higher rate of interest than is allowed by the sSstra 
in times of difficulty (in order to induce the creditor to part 
with his money ) that stipulated interest must be paid but a 
rate of interest imposed by the creditor otherwise (by force &c.) 
should not be enforced by the Court. ^ It is probable that 
these rates are specified because of the economic conditions of 
those times which proved too much even for the ancient sages 
or different mercantile usages about interest prevailed in 
different countries at different times, as expressly stated by 
NSr. IV. 105-106 that**' these high rates (including eight per 
cent per month) had to be paid according to the law merchant 
in different countries. Manu VUI. 141 ( =Nar. IV. 100 ) holds 
that to take two per cent per month (on unsecured debts) is not 
improper. In medieval times also the rate of interest was 
rather high e. g. interest at 25 per cent is said to have been 


684. on VJ* 39 quotes a sutra of Br. for raising the rate of 
interest according to the varna of the debtor () • 

685. UIV VTUl Wfifs inwSIW VTf- 

« iVIfr q. in w. m.' in. p. 22t, V. p. 227. 

686. 8 « wisBiwgm 

etiRsi 8 wt»swvuT qsrRkr erttww i wim 498 q by 

II. 154, SiptSIK on wg. VIII. 153, fit. V. p. 10. The f. explains: 
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« snvf IV. 105-106. 
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ehaigsd on a deposit of six gadySsfcut kept with the mahajama 
of ^Ivapura ( vide Yewur Ins. in E. 1 XH. p, 273 ). Yaj. H. 38 
provides that those debtors who carry on trade by traversing 
dense forests and those who are sea-faring traders should 
respectively pay 10 per cent and 20 per cent per month and 
tbe Mit. adds that these exorbitant rates are allowed because 
of the great danger of the loss of even the principal as the 
debtors may perish by ship-wreck or from the attacks of robbers 
and wild beasts. Manu VIU. 157 leaves tbe rate of interest in 
tbe case of seafaring merchants to those who are clever in 
these matters and who know the proper time and place. Kaut. 
(in. 11) states^ that the prescribed ( dharmya) rate of interest 
is 1| pom cent per month, but in transactions (or in 
commercial usage) it is five papas per cent per month (as the 
highest, it appears), that those who traverse forests and those 
who carry on maritime trade should pay respectively ten and 
twenty per cent per month, that those who exceed or induce 
creditors to exceed these rates should be punished with the first 
amercement, that each of the witnesses to such usurious transact¬ 
ions should be punished with half of the above fine. 

Other rules laid down in the sm^rtis relate to tbe maximum 
that can be recovered by a creditor from a debtor at one time. 
All are agreed that tbe creditor cannot recover at one time 
from the debtor for principal and interest more than double of 
the raoriey lent. Vide Kaut. (HI- H ). Manu VIII. 151, Gaut. 
Xn. 28, Yaj. II. 39, Visnu ok VI. 11, Nar. IV. 107, Kat. (509). 
This is called the rule of dmiffutiya^^ in the smrtis and of 
dSmdupat in modern times. It will be explained in detail a 
little below. As regards the interest in kind on articles lent 
there is some difference of opinion, which need not be gone into 
in great detail. Manu VIU. 151 and Gaut. XII. 33 state that on 
loans of grain, fruits, wool and beasts of burden, and products 
like ghee and milk had from cattle the total recoverable cannot 
exceed in any case five times of what is lent. Y&j. n. 39 states 


688. vwesfnv • trwn 'viwiTReflt perron 
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Wfigmn i Wi VIIl. 151. Tber* it another reading 
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that in the oaee of cattle and female slaves when loaned their 
progeny is the profit, in the case of liquids (like oil and ghee) 
when loaned the maximum recoverable is eightfold and in the 
case of clothes and grain it is respectively four and three times. 
Vas. n. 44-47 says the - maximum recoverable at one time in 
the case of grain, flowers, roots, fruits and fluids (like oil) is 
three-fold and eight-fold in the case of things that can be 
weighed. Vide Visnu Dh. S. VI. 13-15. Visnu VI 17 (anuktanam 
dviyu'(ia) provides that where no special rule is laid down the 
maximum recoverable is to be only double of what is lent. Kat. 
( 570-573) states*® that the maximum recoverable in the case 
of precious stones, pearls, corals, gold, silver, fruits, silk, wool 
is double of what is loaned; of oils, liquors, ghee, raw-sugar and 
salt and land eight-fold, of baser metals five-fold. Vide Bf. 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 332 verses 13-16 ) and V. Nirnaya p. 339 
(quoting Bharadvaja) for similar provisions. 

The rule of what is called damdupal in modern times express¬ 
ed laconically by Manu VIIL 151 and Gaut. XII. 38 is this that 
‘ the amount of principal and interest recoverable at one time 
in a lump sum cannot be more than double of the money lent ’. 
As a debt was recoverable not only from a man himself but also 
from his three descendants and as therefore there was practi¬ 
cally no period of limitation for bringing a suit for money 
lent, creditors had great temptations to allow interest to go on 
increasing. Therefore the sages who condemned the profession 
of usury and particularly waiting long for the increase of 
interest®®^ laid down that whatever the length of time during 
which the principal was at interest and whatever the rate of 
interest might have been, the creditor could recover by suit in a 
lump sum only double of the money lent. This acted as a great 

690. mSigwfiwiwmt w i firswi f%: 

w I ^ mnwTitv ?nn gm tmvr w * 5^4 

'iwgvl mtr • WRVT. q. in W. ft- pp. 228-230, ft. X. pp. 17, 19 
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eheek on the creditors* rapacity. Several propositions are laid 
down in the Mit.,*** the VyavahSramayGkha and other digests 
that graft exceptions'on the genSral rule, and that flow from 
the interpretation of Manu VUI 151 in both readings. The 
first modification is that if interest is received every day, month 
or year and is not claimed in a lump sum at one time then the 
total interest received by a creditor may be even several times 
more than the principal lent. Br. provides (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 321 verse 11) that every day interest or bodily interest and 
bhogaldbha may be taken by the creditor (irrespective of the 
question of dmiguvya ) as long as the principal is not paid 
(2) Further, if after the interest has accumulated for some time, 
there is a fresh agreement with the same debtor whereby the 
sum lent together with interest due is taken as the principal 
and interest is agreed to be paid on the amount so arrived at, 
then the total recoverable after this fresh agreement may exceed 
double the original sum lent. Manu (VIII. 154-155 ) and Br. 
( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 331 verse 60) allow such a fresh agreement. 
But if the debtor does not make a fresh agreement then the rule 
of dSmdupat would apply. (3) If after the sum due to the 
creditor has become double of the principal lent, the creditor 
accepts another man as the debtor (who takes the liability on 
himself), then the creditor may recover from the substituted 
debtor after the lapse of years an amount which may be more 
than double of the sum originally lent. (4) If the debtor pays a 
part of the principal or if the creditor makes a concession (called 
*reka' in the Mit. on Yftj. IL 39 ) and reduces the total recover¬ 
able or if the debtor receives an additional amount of money 
(called ‘ seka ’ in the Mit.) and it is added to the original 
amount borrowed and a fresh agreement is made between the 
parties to put the whole to interest, then the rule of damdupat 
would not apply. 

692. (Kiw w i nTn ii i i tw - 
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The role of dSmdupat has been acted upon by the courts in 
India in modern times Though under the Transfer of 
property Act before its amendment in 1929 there was a conflict 
of decisions, since 1929 it is settled that the rale of damdupat 
does not apply to mortgages governed by the Transfer of 
Property Act. But the rule is so reasonable and humane that 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act (XVII of 1879) has made 
(by sec. 13) the role of damdupat applicable to all agriculturists 
as defined by the Act, whether Hindus or non-Hindus; and the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act (of 1939), sec. 42, 
the Madras Debt Conciliation Act (XI of 1936, sec. 16) do 
the same. 

A loan has to be returned on demand if no time is fixed for 
repayment or on the expiry of the time (if one has been fixed 
by the parties) or when interest ceases on account of becoming 
equal to the principal ( Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 verse 47 ) 
Interest stops when on the debtor offering to pay the loan the 
creditor refuses to accept it and the debtor deposits the money 
in the hands of a third person (Gaut. Xn. 30, Yaj. H. 44). 
With Yaj. n. 44 section 84 of the Transfer of Property Act (IV. 
of 1882) may be compared. Vas. H. 49 states the remarkable 
role that interest stops the moment the king dies and begins 
to run only after the coronation of the successor.®® Nar. 1139 


694, Vide Balkrishna v. Gopal I. L. R. 1 Bom. 73 (where it was held 
that the rule of damdupat should not be extended to apply to the amount 
recoverable in execution of the decree of a civil court), Nanchand v. 
BaPusaheb I. L. R. 3 Bom. 131 (held that the rule of damdupat does not 
apply when the defendant is a non-Hindu ), Gopal v. Gangaram I. L, R. 20 
Bom, 721 F. B. (the rule is excluded from mortgages the terms of which 
necessitate the existence of an account between the mortgagor and the mort¬ 
gagee in possession about the rents and profits), Sundarahai v. Jayawant 1 
Bom. L.R. 551, 555 (rule applies between all Hindu debtors and creditors both 
in respect of simple as well as mortgage debts), Khimji v. Chunilal 21 Bom. 
L, R. 419 (by agreement interest which does not exceed the principal may 
be capitalized). It is interesting to find that in ancient Egypt the legal 
maximum rate of interest was thirty per cent and it was forbidden to allow 
interest to increase beyond the double of the principal. Vide Wilkinson’s 
* Manners and Customs of the ancient Egyptians' (First Series), 1842, vol. II 
p. 50. Usury was condemned in ancient Egypt, among the Jews (vide 
Psalm XV. 5, Ezek. XVIII. 8 and 17. Lev. XXV. 36-37 ) and by the jancient 
smrtis (as more heinous than even the murder of a brahmana. H. of Dh. 
voh 11. p. 124 n. 269). 
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(S. B. E. voL 33 p. 33) provides that no intereist runs on the price of 
commodities, on wages, on a deposit, on a fine, on what has been 
idly promised (to bards and the like) and on the stake won in 
gambling, unless there is a special or express agreement to pay 
interest/’^ Eat. (508) has a similar verse, but adds hides, 
crops, liquor, bride-price and suretyship debts to some of those 
mentioned by N§r. Eaut, (IIL 11) provides that no interest 
runs where the debtor is a person engaged in a Yedic sacrifice 
of long duration, or is suffering from a disease or is staying at 
his teacher’s house ( gurukula ) for study or is a minor or is a 
man without any substance. As regards some cases where 
originally a thing is lent to a person out of friendship or 
because he asked a loan of it, NSr. (IV. 108) and Est. (502-505) 
lay down certain rules which are quoted in the Mit. (on Tnj. 
n. 38) and other works. Nar. (IV, 108) prescribes®* that no 
interest ever attaches to things loaned through friendship, 
unless there is an express stipulation to that effect; but even 
in the absence of a stipulation interest starts running after the 
expiry of six months. Nar. IV. 109 and Eat. (505) both lay 
down that a loan (of money or an article) made through friend¬ 
ship cannot begin to earn interest as long as no demand is 
made for its return. If the debtor refuses to return it after it 
is demanded interest begins to run at the rate of five per cent. 
Eat, (502-504 )*® lays down three propositions about yadtaka 
(a temporary loan of money or of an article): (1) When a 
person takes such a loan and goes to another country without 


696. ■ngm i wH, ' yinp«rr (% ^»ni n «rTft- 

«i9(rrt II ii. 36; (ibrr. on tjt. ii. 38, m. m. p. 224, «v. w. p. 169 
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by fraud or force), is translated by Jolly as * what is abandoned 

by one and found by another ’ (S. B. E. 33 p, 33). 
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returning it, that loan begins to acquire interest after a year 
from the date of the loan (though no demand be made); (2) if 
a person after taking a loan goes to another’®® country without 
returning it even when pressed by the lender to return it that 
loan begins to acquire interest three months (after demand); 
(3) when the borrower of a thing does not return it even though 
he is pressed to return it, the king should make him pay 
interest from that day (i. e. day of demand), though it was not 
agreed upon, though he remained in the country and though 
he be unwilling to pay interest. The Madanaratna says that 
in these cases where no interest is settled beforehand and 
where the texts do not specify the rate (as K&t. 505-506 do 
viz. what is lent through friendship, a deposit, balance of 
interest, unpaid purchase money, if not returned on demand, 
begin to carry interest at five per cent per month), the rate of 
interest would be the one stated by Yaj. 11. 37 (viz. l/80th 
per month) and Visnu VL 4. ( akrtamapi vatsarStikramepa 
yathavihitQm ). 

Adhi’’^ means pledge of a movable or mortgage of im¬ 
movable property. NSr. IV. 117 remarks’®’ that in lending 
money an Udhi and surety are the two sources that inspire con¬ 
fidence (in the creditor that his money will be safe) and a 
document and witnesses are the two modes of proof that will 
establish (the existence of a debt). An adhi is so called because 
the creditor is authorised to wield power over it or it is placed 
within his power (Nar. IV. 124 and Mit. on Ysj. IL 58)’®’. The 


700. Compare Visnu Dh. S. VI. 4 with the first proposition. Panini 
(IV. ,4. 21) derives yacitaka (in the sense ‘ yacitena nirvrttam’). In 
Scfundanappa v. Shivbasawa 31 Bom, 354 Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 
translates (at p. 361) Nar. IV. 108 and Kat. (502-504), discusses the 
explanations of those passages by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 38 and holds that these 
incidents are even now applicable to contracts of debts by Hindu debtors 
and that neither the Interest Act (XXXII of 1839) nor the Indian Contract 
Act affects the ancient Hindu Law. It should be noted that 31 Mad. 250 
and 53 Mad. 549 at p.'STO dissent from this view. 

701. For an illuminating discussion on pledges, vide Br. Sen's' Hindu 
Jurisprudence’ chap, VI. pp. 176-206. 
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word fidhi occurs in Ap. Dh. S. L 6.18. 30 ^ (which includes 
among those who are unfit to be invited at a draddha ‘ one who 
subsists on &dhi ’). Gaut. XIL 39 also refers to ddfU. Eaut. (HL 
13) briefly deals with adJii and after stating some rules extends 
the principles of uparudhi (deposit) and debt to it. Manu VIU. 
165 employs the word ‘ adhamana ’ in the sense of ‘ mortgage ’. 
According to Br.’®* (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 333 verse 17) an ftdhi is 
of four kinds viz. of movable property, of immovable property* 
pqp 2 /a (to be kept in custody of the pledgee only), bhogya (to 
be enjoyed). Nar. IV. 134 first divides &dhi into two sorts, viz. 
one that is to be redeemed within a certain time fixed (by 
agreement at the time of contracting the debt) or to be retained 
till the debt is paid off and Nsr. IV. 135 again subdivides each 
of these two into gopya and bhogya. This latter division was 
known to Gaut. Xn. 33 .Manu VIIL 143, Yaj. B. 59, Eat. (576). 
The subdivisions of adhi are made from several points of view 
viz, the nature of the property, the form of the pledge, the men¬ 
tion or non-mention of a period and the evidence to establish 
it. The Mit. on Yaj. IL 58 explainsthat the first kind of 
adhi mentioned in Nar. IV. 134 contains the conditions that the 
money will be repaid at a fixed time and that if the money be 
not so paid at the time fixed the thing pledged or mortgaged 
will belong to the creditor. Yaj. n. 58 sets out three provisions 
viz. (1) when a time is fixed for payment, the thing pledged or 
mortgaged is lost to the debtor if the time fixed is allowed to 
pass without there being any repayment (whether it be an adhi 
that is to be merely kept or whether it is one to be enjoyed); 
(3) but if no time be fixed the thing given as security is not lost 
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19-22. explains arrfu here ‘as rent of a house,' because occurs 

a little later. But that sense is very rare and besides hardly any smrtikara 
has condemned the letting out of one’s bouse for rent. It is better to take 
adhi as pledge or mortgage and bold that vardbusika refers only to those 
who lend corn in order to take 1} times as much (or more) after the rainy 
season as defined by Nar. IV. 110 quoted above (on p. 417). 
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to the debtor at all, when it is an &dhi that is to be enjoyed; (3) if 
no time is fixed and the fidhi is only to be k&pi (gopya) then it 
is lost to the debtor only if it is not redeemed even when the 
debt has grown to double of the principal by non*payment of 
the interest agreed upon. There is a period of fourteen days’ 
grace after this, as stated by Bn (S, B. vol. 33 p. 324, 
verses 27-28) that when the principal has been doubled or the 
stipulated period in the case of a pledge delivered for a certain 
time only has expired, the creditor becomes the owner of the 
pledge, after waiting for a fortnight during which the debtor 
may repay the debt and redeem his property. Gaut. XIL 29, 
Manu VUL 143, Yaj. IL 58, Visnu Dh. S. VL 5 provide that an 
adhi which is mortgaged with the condition that the fruit or 
profits are to be enjoyed bears no interest nor can the creditor, 
even after keeping such an adhi for a long time, make a gift of 
it or sell it. Medhatithi on Manu VH 143 holds that a mort¬ 
gagee with possession who is to enjoy the produce cannot, by 
virtue of the last quarter of Manu Vni. 143, make a sub-mortgage 
(called anmdhi ). Kulluka on™* the other hand says that it is 
co mm on practice in all countries for a mortgagee to execute a 
sub-mortgage of land and the like and that Manu VHI143 does 
not forbid it. Prajapati (q. by Par. M. III. p. 242) defines a 
deed of sub-mortgage: ‘if the creditor pledges to another the thing 
already pledged to him for the same amount (for which it was 
pledged to him) he should pass a fresh deed of pledge (or 
mortgage) and should hand over the former deed to his own 
creditor.’ It appears that sub-mortgages came to be recognized 
rather late. Bharadvaja states that if a sub-mortgage be 
effected without the mortgagor’s consent, the mortgagee would 
lose his money. 
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Compare tbe description of mortgage by conditional sale in sec. 58 (c) of 
the Transfer of Property Act (of 1882). 
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general rule was that an Sdhi (whether of movable 
or immovable property) that was hkogya carried no interest 
but the profits were to be taken in lieu of interest (vide Eat 
516and the debtor would in this case get back his property 
on paying the principal. Eaut. (QI. 13) statesthat immovable 
property mortgaged may be such that it can be enjoyed only by 
expending labour over it or without expending one’s own labour 
the creditor may enjoy the fruits or income thereof. But as 
noted by YySsa and Bharadvaja the stipulation about a 
bhoffya Mhi may be that the income from the property is to be 
taken as in payment of the whole interest and part of the 
principal. This latter is called sapratyaya-bhogySdhi and the 
other variety where the income is taken in lieu of interest only 
is called apratyayorbhogySdhi. The Mit. on Yaj. 11. 64 after 
citing a text of Brhaspati refers to these two varieties (though 
it does not use these terms) and adds that if the income is not 
sufficient to meet the interest wholly then the debtor may have 
to pay the principal and the unpaid part of the debt before 
redeem ing his property. The Mit. (on Yaj. H 64) states that 
the appropriate name ‘ksayadhi’ is given by the people to 
what is called (above) as aapratyaya-bkogyadU. Bharadvftja 
states that on taking an account (where there is an agreement 
to;. apply the income towards interest and reduction of the 
principal) if the creditor has been overpaid he is to restore the 
overpaid amount to the debtor and that if a portion of the 
principal remains unpaid the debtor has to repay it. 

_lf a man first mortgaged his property and then sold' it, the 
purchaser took it subject to the rights of the mortgagee (Vasistha 
quoted by Sm. C. 11. p. 143). If a person executed a mortgage, 
a sale and a ^ft of the same thing on the same day, then the 
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donee would take one-third of the thing and the mortgagee and 
purchaser would share the remaining two-thirds in proportion 
to the money paid by each’‘3. if a person was liable to pay 
several debts, some secured by a pledge or mortgage and some 
taken on personal security, the latter were to be paid first and 
redemption of the mortgage was to be ordered afterwards, 
according to Bharadvaja ( q. by Vy. Nir. p. 245 ). 

The restriction that more money should not be taken from 
the sub-mortgagee than what was advanced to the mortgagor 
was for the benefit of the latter. The Par. M. (IIL p. 242) 
provides that a sub-mortgage can be made only when the amount 
due has risen to double the principal, but that if the owner 
consents a sub-mortgage may be made even before that con¬ 
tingency arises. 

Eiit. (522) requires that an adhi becomes valid when such 
particulars as the boundaries of the field or house and the 
village (in which it is situated) are specified’^*. Kat.;( 518 ) 
further provides that a writing of pledge or sale or gift is 
superior to a similar transaction made in the presence of 
witnesses only. If the same field or other thing is mortgaged 
or pledged to two persons separately, Visnu Dh. S. V. 185”® and 
Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 326 verse 34) prescribe”® that the one who 
got possession first (without force) is entitled to preference. 
This shows that under ancient Hindu Law possession was nine 
points of law and that hypothecation without delivery of 
possession was known to E!s.t. and other smrti writers, even if 
earlier smi^is did not recognise an hypothecation without 
possession. Ysj. IL 60 and Nar. IV, 139 emphatically assert that 
a pledge or mortgage becomes perfect or effective only if there 
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is enjoyment and not otherwise. This is to be taken etlong with 
T&j. H 23 and so the first in time shall prevail only if the fiirst 
is accompanied with i>osBesBion. If a sale or mortgage be made 
before witnesses to one man and in writing to another, the 
latter prevails over the formerIf a debtor were to pledge 
or mortgage the same thing to another after pledging it to one 
and without redeeming the first debt, Visnu dL S, (V. 181-182) 
prescribed”* the drastic measure of corporal punishment 
(whii>ping or imprisonment) if the land mortgaged was a goatrma 
or more in extent or a fine of 16 suvarms if it was less. K&t. 
(517) in similar circumstances made the debtor liable to the 
fine imposed on a thief. Kat. (519-521 q. in Sm. C. H pp. 144- 
145 and V. P. pp. 240-241) states that in a competition between 
a document of pledge which does not give particulars of the 
thing pledged or which refers to a thing not existing at the time 
and a document in which the thing pledged is described with 
particulars or in which the thing existed at the time the deed 
was executed, the latter is entitled to preference; similarly the 
pledge of a thing specifically described is superior to a prior 
pledge of all the debtor's property mentioned in general terms. 

If an Sdhi deteriorates”’ in value (i. e. becomes inadequate 
to meet principal and interest) or if it be lost or destroyed 
though proper care be taken thereof by the creditor, then the 
debtor must either pledge another adequate thing (in substitu¬ 
tion ) or the debtor should return the amount due (Y&j. H. 60, 
Kit. 524). The Mit. on Ysj. U. 60 remarks that it follows from 
this that it is the duty of the pledgee to take proper care of the 
thing pledged. (S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 19) expressly says 
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a document relating to movable or immovable property shall prevail over an 
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that the pledge has to be kept carefully like a deposit, as other¬ 
wise interest is forfeited in case of its being damaged. If a 
pledge which is to be kept only is enjoyed by the creditor, then 
the interest stops and if it deteriorates or is lost the creditor 
has to restore it to its former condition or substitute another of 
equal value; if a pledga to be enjoyed is lost or deteriorates 
by use then also the interest stops; and the creditor has to 
restore it, otherwise he will lose his principal (Yaj. II. 59 and 
the Mit. thereon, Nar. IV. 125,127). If a pledge is lost without 
any fault or negligence of the creditor, but through fate (i. e. 
accidents like fire or flood) or the action of the king, the debtor 
has to furnish another pledge or to pay the amount due(Kat. 523, 
Nar. IV. 126,130, Yaj. H. 59, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 6, Gaut. XU. 39, Br., 
S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 21). From the time of Gautama’® (about 
500 B. 0.) onwards the rule about the care required of a pledgee, 
bailee, depositee was the same viz. that he is to take of another’s 
property kept with him as much care as he would take of his 
own. Nar. ( niksepa 14) and Yaj. 11. 67 lay down the same rule 
for all kinds of bailments. Manu VIII. 189 ( =Nar., niksepa, 
verse 12) illustrates what is meant by accidental loss. 

The debtor cannot redeem the pledge or mortgage before 
the time fixed by mutual agreement, but by mutual agreement 
he can redeem even before (Br. S, B. E. p. 325 verses 32-33). 
If the creditor does not allow redemption when the debtor has 
a right to redeem and is ready to do so, the creditor may he 
liable to be fined as a thief (Yaj. II. 62), Acc, to Kaut, (III, 12) 
the fine is 12 panas”'. 

It has already been stated above (p.429) that in certain cases 
(i.e. when it is a gopya adhi) the ownership is lost to the mortgagor 
(i. e, in the language of modern law there is a foreclosure), if 
the amount has risen to double of the money lent without 
payment (even after the period of grace) or if the period fixed 
has passed away without there being repayment (whether the 
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amount has risen to double of that lent or not, aco. to Mit. on 
Y&j. n. 58). But if at the time of contracting the debt the 
stipulation is to repay the sum lent with interest and there is 
no stipulation about loss of the ownership of the thing mortgaged 
(i. e. it is like a simple mortgage of modern times), then there 
is no loss of ownership. There is then only a power of sale in 
the mortgagee. So also in the case of a bhogy5dhi the mortgagor 
or his heirs can redeem the property at any time by paying the 
principal and there is no loss of ownership to the mortgagor- 
According to Yaj. IL 63 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 325 
verse 29) the creditor can sell in the presence of (the debtor’s 
relatives) and witnesses the adhi, when the amount has grown 
to double of that lent or when the period fixed has passed, if 
the debtor has not redeemed and is absent or dead. After 
meeting his own dues the creditor has, as said by Kat. 529, to 
hand over the balance of the sale price to the king (i. e. pro¬ 
bably to the court of the locality). Kaut.’® (III. 12) provides 
that if the debtor is present and the creditor is afraid of the 
loss of his money because it may exceed the market value of 
the adhi he may sell it with the permission of the judges 
{dharmastJia) or he may demand a surety for assurance. It 
appears from these passages that a sale through court and a 
right of private sale were both recognised in the case of mort¬ 
gages in ancient India (as in modern times under sections 65 
and 69 of the Transfer of Property Act). 

Ttjere were two other special kinds of adhi described in 
Ysj. II. 61 viz. caritrabandJiaka'^^ and sati/ankara. The first 
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occurs either when the creditor being known to be very honest 
the debtor gives as security a property of very great value for 
a small debt or where a debtor being known to be very honest 
a property of very small value is accepted as security for a 
large debt. In such a case there is no forfeiture or foreclosure 
of the property in any case but the king (or judge) should 
award only double the principal lent. Another meaning is that 
in a caritrabandhaka it is the merit (apUrva or puvtya) arising 
from bathing in the Ganges or from performance of agnifiotra 
that is given as security (i. e. he will forfeit merit on non¬ 
payment ). In this case the creditor will receive double and 
there is no loss or forfeiture of adhi, A pledge made with 
saiyahkara occurs when at the time of making a pledge the 
stipulation is ‘I am liable to pay only double but there will be 
no loss of the thing pledged’ or (a second meaning of) satyah- 
k&ra is that ‘ when an earnest (a ring or the like) is given at 
the time of a sale and the vendor breaks the promise he has to 
pay double of the earnest’. 

If the mortgagee is dead or absent abroad, and the debtor 
wants to redeem he may take back the adhi after paying the 
amount due to the family i. e. to his sons and other agnatic 
relations or to his cognates and in the absence of these (if the 
creditor be a brEhmana) to other brShmanas (and if no brah- 
manas be available) he may cast the money into water (Yaj. 
n. 62 and Nar. IV. 112-113). The Kausika-sutra^s (46. 36-40) 
contains provisions about casting the debt in the cemete^^y 
or where four roads meet if the creditor is dead and there are no 
heirs. The Sahgraha says that it may be thrown into water with 
a palasa leaf to the accompaniment of Tai. S.HI. 3. 4.1-2 quoted 
above (n. 671). Another alternative is that the debtor may have 
a valuation of the adhi made at the time when he wants to 
redeem (and the creditor is absent), and allow it to remain with 
the creditor but without interest (and redeem it at the valua¬ 
tion when the creditor comes or secure the price from the 
creditor if the adhi be afterwards lost or destroyed, acc. to 
Mit, on Yaj. rf. 63). 

Pratibhu. A pralibhU or lagnaka (B?. quoted in n. 681 and 
Kst. 530) means ‘surety’. PrOtibMtvya (being a surety) was 
known to Gautama (XIL 38) and pratibhu was known to P&nini 
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(IL 3. 39 ). Suretyship requires the concurrence of three persons 
viz. the creditor, the borrower (called the principal debtor) and 
the person who agrees,for inspiring confidence in the creditor’*, 
to pay or indemnify if the principal debtor commits default, 
Manu VIII. 160 speaks of surety for appearance and for repay¬ 
ment of debt. According to the purpose of the transaction a 
surety is of three kinds (Yaj, II, 53 =Visnu Dh. S. VI. 41 and 
N&r. rV. 118) viz. for appearance, for payment and for honesty. 
The first undertakes to produce a person before a court and 
assures the court that the person concerned will not abscond 
from the country; the surety for payment agrees that in case 
the debtor does not pay the principal and interest, he will him¬ 
self pay both; the surety for honesty assures the employer or 
other person with whom another man deals that the latter is an 
honest and good man, that he would not deceive and that re¬ 
liance may be placed on him (vide Mit. on Yaj. II. 53 and Sm. 
C. II. p. 148 for these explanations). Br. (S. B. E.’” vol. 33 
p. 337 verses 39-40) speaks of four (including the three of Yaj. 
II. 53), his fourth being one who promises to deliver or restore 
the assets that are with the debtor (such as household furniture 
or ornaments). Yaj. and Nar. must be deemed to include this 
last under the surety for payment. Kat. (530)”® says that a 
surety (lagjiaAzi) may be caused to be given for repayment (of 
a debt), for appearance ( upastham ), in’ lawsuits, for honesty 
and for taking oaths (or ordeals). Acc. to Harlta a surety is 
taken for five purposes viz, for keeping the peace (abhaya), 
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for honesty, for repayment of debt, for delivering the debtor’s 
property to the creditor, for appearance. V. P. p. 248 quotes 
Vyasa (who mentions seven kinds of sureties) and remarks that 
all can ultimately be reduced to three varieties. 

If the surety for appearance cannot produce the person at 
the time and'place agreed upon, he should in that case pay to 
the creditor what he has bound himself to pay except where the 
debtor is prevented from appearing by act of God or of the 
king. But a period of a fortnight, a month or three fortnights 
at the most should be allowed to the surety to find out the 
absconding person''^. If he can produce him within that time 
the surety would be free from liability (Kat. 531, 532, Br, in 
S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 327 verse 42). If the surety for appearance 
cannot (even after time is given) produce the debtor or the 
debtor dies then the surety has to pay from his own pocket the 
money due from the debtor (Manu VIII. 158 and Kat. 532-33), 
All this is subject to the proviso of the act of God or of 
the king. 

Sureties of all kinds are personally liable to make good 
the loss arising from the non-appearance of the debtor, or from 
his dishonesty or non-payment (Yaj. II. 53, Visnu VI. 41, Br. in 
S, B. E. 33 p. 327 v. 41); but the sons of the surety for appea¬ 
rance or honesty were not liable, if the surety died'^^o Yet if the 
surety for appearance or honesty stood surety only after taking 
some security from the debtor for so doing, then even the son 
would be liable to reimburse from such security the person 
losing. The liability of sons and grandsons for the suretyship 
debt of the father or grandfather will be discussed a little later 
on. If there are several sureties, then each will have to pay a 
proportionate part of the debt; but if each of the sureties has 
undertaken the whole liability of the debtor (i. e. if the liability 
of all is joint and several) then the creditor may at his will 
recover the whole debt from any one of the several sureties 
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(yaj.IL55, Nar. IV. 120). Kat. 538 statesa special rule 
that whichever out of several sureties that have incurred joint 
and several liability is found present at the place (of the 
agreement) should be made to pay the debt; if such a surety 
has gone abroad his son may be made to pay the whole, but if 
the surety be dead the son should be made to pay only the share 
of his father (there being several sureties). If a surety being 
pressed or harassed by a creditor pays openly (before all people) 
the debt (wholly or in part) then the debtor will be made to 
pay after three fortnights double of what the surety has to pay 
( Yaj. n. 56, Nar. IV. 121, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 44, Kat. 539 ). But 
if the surety pays without being pressed he would get only' 
what he paid and if the debtor reimburses the surety without 
loss of time then he has not to pay double. These rules apply 
to money lent; but in the case of grain, clothes and liquids the 
debtor must pay to the surety three, four or eight times respec¬ 
tively ( Yaj. n. 57 ). Who could not be accepted as sureties has 
already been stated ( on pp. 291-292 ). 

Several were the modes of the recovery of debts. Manu 
(VUI. 47-48 ) requires the king to make the debtor repay his 
debt to the creditor in whatever way he can do it. There is a 
difference in the modes of recovery according as the liability is 
admitted by the debtor or not. If liability is denied then the 
only method is to file a suit for the recovery of the debt. But if the 
liability is admitted by the debtor, then Manu VIII. 49 (=Nar. IV. 
122), and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 329 v. 54) mention five means of 
recovery viz. dhartm (persuasion), vyavahara (legal proceed¬ 
ing ), chala or upadhi (trick), carUa (sitting down at his door), 
or bala (compulsion to do work or confinement). It appears 
from Ap. Dh. S. (I. 6.19. 1) that the method of sitting at the 
door for recovery of debts was known to Ap. (the creditor so 
doing is designated pratyupavi^ta ). In a Marwad Inscription 
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dated sarhvat 1198 (1141-42 A. D.) this practice is called kaya-vrata 
(yadi brdhmamh kSyavratam krlva mriyaie). Vide E. L vol. XL p. 37 
at p. 40. These modes of recovery except vyavahftra are explained 
by Brhaspati as followsThe method of dbarma consists in 
sending messages (to the debtor) from his friends and rela¬ 
tives, in persuading him to pay with sweet words, by following 
the debtor (i. e. by persistent dunning) and by frequent requests. 
Trick consists in the creditor borrowing from the debtor some 
ornament or other article under the pretext of its being required 
in a festival and not returning it or in retaining what the 
debtor has handed over to the creditor for being delivered to 
another; that is compulsion when the debtor is brought to the 
creditor’s house, is then confined or beaten and thus induced to 
repay the debt; that is acarita where the creditor keeps tied 
his own wife or son or cattle at the debtor‘s house or sits down 
at his door (fasting). All these methods could not be employed 
in the case of all debtors. Kat. (477-480) has already been cited 
(on p. 383) to show how the king is to employ the various methods 
in the case of brahmanas, traders dec. If the creditor employs 
any one of the methods (other than vyavahSra) and harasses 
a debtor when the latter claims judicial investigation and there 
is a doubt or dispute between the two as to the amount, the rate 
of interest, the liability to pay, the creditor would lose his 
claim and would have to pay a fine equal (to the claim 
Kat. 589 and Br.’“ (S. B. E. vol. 33, p. 331 verses 63-65) lay 
this down. But when the debtor admits his liability and yet 
does not pay and when the creditor therefore employs one of 
the means (other than a suit) appropriate to the caste and 
position of the debtor, then, if the debtor complains to the king 
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against the creditor, the debtor would be compelled by the king 
to pay the debt and a fine for unnecessary complaint (Yaj. 
IJ. 40, Manu VIH. 176, Vispu Dh. S. VI19 ). K&t. (580-584) 
provides that whereit is the custom of the country, the 
creditor may hold the debtor in restraint openly before an 
assembly of people until he pays what is due, that when a man 
so restrained has an inclination to answer calls of nature, be 
should be followed behind by the creditor or he should be 
allowed to go alone but fettered, that he should, be allowed to 
go home for his meals and at night if he furnishes a surety, 
apd that the surety will have to remain in restraint (while the 
debtor is absent), that if the debtor cannot secure a surety or 
does not accept the proposal of furnishing one he should be 
confined in jail or should be kept guarded by men; but that a 
respectable man who is trust-worthy and pure in conduct should 
not be put in jail, that he should be allowed to go without fetters 
or after being bound by an oath, Manu VIU, 177, Yaj, IL 43, 
Nar. IV. 131 lay down that if a debtor unable to pay a debt 
then he should be made to do work suitable to his caste in the 
house of his creditor of the same or higher caste in order to 
gradually liquidate the debt (but without detriment to his own 
family) and a brahmana debtor should be made to pay by easy 
instalments’*'. Kaut, III. 11 provides’® that agriculturists 
and king’s servants should not be seized (for debts) at the 
time when it is the season for them to work, nor a woman for 
hef husband’s debt unless she has promised to repay her 
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can be kept in civil jail under Order 21 rules 37-40 of the Civil Pro. 
Code. In most European countries imprisonment for debts was abolished 
only in the 2nd half of the 19tb century. Even now in England under 
certain circumstances a judgment debtor may be imprisoned for 42 days. 
For vide I. p. 36 ‘ WT W 
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husband’s debt, but wives of cowherds and those who take a lease 
of lands for half produce may be arrested for non-payment by the 
husband. As compared with the harsh legislation against debtors 
in most ancient and medieval systems of jurisprudence the rules 
laid down by the smitis are very mild and humane”’. If there 
were several creditors there was priority among them L e. the 
earlier debt prevailed over the later one; a bri.hmana creditor 
however (whatever the date of his advance) was preferred to a 
ksatriya or other creditor (Yfij. II. 41, Kat. 514). Kaut,’*“ states that 
the debts owed to the Grown and a srotriya take precedence over 
other debts and that unless the debtor is going to abscond 
several creditors should not simultaneously proceed against one 
debtor. Section 56 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code makes 
Government assessment a paramount charge on the land. But 
acc. to £st. (513 ) if several debts were contracted in writing 
on the same date, they should all be treated as equal and paid 
off pro rata from the debtor’s assets if insufficient; but, if a 
creditor established that a particular article belonging to a 
debtor was manufactured by the debtor with his money only, 
that creditor alone got the money recovered by sale of the 
article ( Eat. 515). Bharadv&ja states”^ that if a debtor has no 
cash then the creditor should be paid by sale of the debtor’s 
other property in order viz. grain, gold, iron, cattle, clothes, land, 
slaves, and conveyances, (in the absence of fields) his garden 
and lastly his house and in the absence of even a house time 
should be granted to debtors of the three higher castes. 


739. Under the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome a creditor could put 
the debtor to death or sell him to a stranger beyond the Tiber or, if there 
were several creditors, they could divide the body of the debtor among them^ 
selves after the third market day (Table 111 in Ortolan’s Roman Law p. 106)* 
Vide Sen’s 'Hindu Jurisprudence* pp. 316-17 for later Roman and Irish 
rules. 
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When a debtor was not able to return the entire debt in a 
lump, be should write on the back of the document of debt the 
sums paid by him from time to time or the creditor may pass 
a receipt (upapoto or praveiapatra, as the Mit. designates it) to 
the debtor signed by himself (Yftj. 11. 93, NSr. IV. 114, Visnu 
Dh, S, VI 26 X If the creditor, though requested by the debtor, 
would not pass a receipt he was to lose the balance of his debt 
(Nar. rV. 114). Nar. IV. 115 and Br. (S. B. E. vol 33 p. 332 
verse 66) further provide that if the creditor does not write 
down (either on the bond itself or in a separate document) 
the money recovered by dharma or some other method then the 
debtor himself will be entitled to interest on the amount paid 
by him. When the whole debt is paid off, the creditor 
should tear off the bond of debt or he may execute another 
document in order to show that the debtor is freed from the debt 
(if the original is lost or is not within easy reach) and when a 
debt is borrowed in the presence of witnesses, it should be re¬ 
turned in the presence of the same or other witnesses (Yaj. II. 
94, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 24-25). Nar. IV. 116 requires the creditor 
to return the document when the whole debt is paid off or to 
announce openly to others that it has been paid ^^ 2 . 

It has now to be seen who (other the man himself) are 
liable to pay a man’s debt. The liability to pay another’s debt 
may arise on three grounds, (1) religious, (2) equitable and 
rdoral, (3) legal, such as agency (express or implied) or 
authority. That the sons and grandsons of the original debtor 
are liable to pay on religious grounds the debt of the father is 
expressly stated by numerous writers such as Kaut.’*^ m. 
Yaj.IL 50, Nar. IV. 4, Br. (S. B. E. voL 33 p. 328 verse 49), 
Kat. (560), Vrddha-Harlta VO. 250-51, Visnu Dh. S. VI 27. 

eainn M If. q. by ft. f. p. 80, nr. J». p. 277. 
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The important question is whether the smrtis declare the liabi* 
lity of the great-grandson. It is clear that smrtis like that of 

expressly say that the great-grandson is not liable to pay 
his great-grandfather’s debt. The Visnu Dh. S. VI. 28 says 
that the descendants beyond the grandson need not pay if they 
are unwilling to pay. Others like NSr, IV, 4 and Kit. say that 
the obligation to return a debt ceases from the fourth. The 
question is what is meant by the fourth i. e. is it meant to 
exclude, in calculating, the original debtor or to Include him ? 
It is possible to hold (particularly because the great-grandson 
is not expressly mentioned in most smrtis) that the fourth 
means ‘ inclusive of the original debtor But this appears to 
be in conflict with the rule in Manu IX. 137 (which is the same 
as Baud. Dh. S, H. 9. 6, Vas. 17. 5, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 46) that the 
son, grandson, and great-grandson confer the greatest spiritual 
benefit on the ancestor, the rule (Manu IX. 186, NSr. IV. 6) 
that (in iraddha) are to be offered by three persons in 

descent and the general rule that whoever takes the inheritance 
must offer the pinda and pay the debts of the ancestor (Gaut. 
XII. 37, Yaj. n. 51, Nar. IV. 23, Vispu Dh. S. XV. 40 and VI. 29). 
Therefore, following the canons, viz. the rights to property are 
co-extensive with the liability to perform sraddha and to pay 
off debts (which is quite logical and reasonable), that the 
texts relating to the same subject matter must be harmonized 
and reconciled as far as it is reasonably possible to do 
(ekavakijata-^yaya), that apparently conflicting texts are to be 
assigned their appropriate spheres ( visayavyam^hd ), and that a 
direct conflict (and so an option) is to be presumed only if no 
other recourse is open, the Mitaksara and other commentators 
put forward the interpretation that the texts stating that the 
great-grandson is not liable to pay the great-grandfather’s debt 
apply only to cases where the great-grandson inherits no ances¬ 
tral property, but that he is U<Me if ho takes ancestral property. 
Dr. Jolly in his note on Nar. IV. 6 (in S. B. E. vol, 33 p. 44) 
remarks: “ the doctrine, viz. the liability to pay debts contracted 
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by an ancestor extends to the great-grandson, is opposed to the 
teaching of such an eminent authority as Vijflaneivara, who 
mamtaivs in the MUdk^arH that the great-grandson'^*^ is not liable 
for debts contracted by his great-grandfather, and conversely that 
he does not inherit his property’. He makes similar remarks in 
his Tagore Law Lectures for 1885 (on ‘adoption, partition’ &c. 
p. 171). Dr. Jolly is under some misapprehension since the 
Mit. in two places deals with this matter and expressly states 
that the great-grandson is liable to pay debts contracted by his 
great-grandfather if he has taken ancestral estate but not other¬ 
wise. The following propositions are deducible from the smrti 
texts and authoritative commentaries like the Mit. and the 
Viramitrodaya (VyavaharaprakaSa). The’** first proposition is 
that the debts of a man must be paid by his three descendants 
(son, grandson and great-grandson) if they have ancestral 
estate in their hands (Mit. on Yaj. 11 51 quoted in note 745, 
Sm. 0. n. p. 171, V, P. p, 364). The 3nd proposition is that 
even when no ancestral estate was taken by the descendants 
the son was liable to pay his father’s debts with interest, the 
grandson was liable to pay his grandfather’s debt but without 
interest and the great-grandson was not liable to pay even the 
principal, if he was unwilling to pay. This proposition is 
enunciated by Vispu Dh. S. VI37-38, Br. (S. B. E, vol. 33 p. 338 
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746. The first proposition is followed by modem decisions in British 
India. Vide Lachman Das v. Khunnu 19 All. 26 (F, B.) which holds that 
the mortgagee of a man who had mortgaged joint ancestral property can 
enforce his mortgage against the grandson of the mortgagor for the realiza¬ 
tion of interest as well as principal, Ladu Narain v, Gohardhan 4 Patna 
478, Masit UUah v. Damodar Prasad 48 All. SIS (P. C.) where the Privy 
Conncil held that the great-grandson is liable for the debts of his great- 
grandfiither as much as be is liable for those of bis father or grandfather. 
Insdl these eases passages from the smftis of Yaj., Nar, and Br. and from 
tbs Mit. tbs Viramitrodaya are quoted and discussed. 
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V. 49 referred to on p. 443) and Kftt. 556’*’. In Narasimharav v. 
Antaji % Bom. H. C. B. 61 it was held (probably following Brhas- 
pati, though not quoted in the judgment) that the grandson was 
liable to pay the debt of his grandfather without interest even 
if there was no ancestral estate. This was felt to be a great 
hardship on heirs (taking no ancestral estate) and in order to 
remove it Bombay Act Vn of 1866 (the Hindu Heirs’ Belief 
Act) was passed whereby it is provided that a son or grandson 
is not liable to be sued for the debts of his deceased ancestor 
merely by reason of his being such a son or grandson and that 
the son, grandson or other heir shall be liable only to the extent 
of the assets that come to his hands. The same is the law laid 
down in other parts of India by judicial decisions. Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 328 verse 48) recommends that the father’s debt must 
be paid first of all and after that one’s own debt; but a debt of 
the grandfather must always be paid even before the prece¬ 
ding’** two kinds of debt. These two propositions of Hindu 
jurists are very lucidly, but succinctly, set forth by the Vlra- 
mitrodaya quoted below’**. The third proposition (which is an 
exception to the above two) is that even a son is not liable to 
pay certain illegal and immoral debts of his father. This pro¬ 
position will be discussed a little further on. A fourth proposi¬ 
tion is that even when the father is not dead, the son, grandson 
or great-grandson may be liable to pay the father’s or other 
ancestor’s debt under certain circumstances. Ysj. II. 50 pro¬ 
vides that sons (and grandsons) must pay the debt of the father 
when he is dead or has gone to a distant country or is afflicted 
with an incurable disease. Nar.’*° IV. 14, Visnu VL 27, Kst. 
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p. 169, ftr. pp. 255-56. Some of these ascribe the last to fft i ffl f. 
The first and third verses of Kit. are quoted in Peda Venkanna v, 
Sremivasa 41 Mad. 136 at p. 149. The <«nr. ft. (p. 256) remarks that 
these texts indicate that during the father's lifetime only the sons are liable 
for the father’s debts and not the grandsons, but if no sons are alive 
then even grandsons will be liable. 
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548^550 state that when the father, though living and near, 
becomes an ascetic (acc. to Visnu), is afflicted with such diseases 
or calamities as blindness from birth or loss of caste (due to 
grave sins), lunacy, tuberculosis, leprosy and other (incurable) 
diseases or when he has left his country or has gone on a long 
journey or is very old (above 80) the son will have to pay the 
debt of the father after the twentieth year (from his going 
abroad). Acc. to V. R. (p. 50) if the father’s disease was incu¬ 
rable or if it was certain that he would not return from his 
journey then the son was bound to pay at once and was not 
entitled to wait for 20 years. Kat. (552-553) introduces a 
further restriction that even when the father is dead, if the son 
has not attained years of discretion (i. e. if he is a minor) he 
need not pay the debt of his father during his minority; but 
when the proper time to pay arrives he must pay the debt; 
otherwise the (ancestors) may remain in hell. Thus the son’s 
liability during the father’s lifetime or absence was not abso¬ 
lute but limited according to the smrtis and digests; judicial 
decisions, however, have brushed all this aside and the son’s 
liability to pay his father’s debts during the latter’s lifetime is 
now as absolute as after his death. This will be discussed 
further on. 

According to all smrti writers even the son, though he may 
have taken the ancestral estate, is not liable to pay certain 
debts of the father which are compendiously described as 
‘ illegal or immoral ’ in the decisions of courts. Gaut. XII. 
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38, Kaut. ni. 16, Manu VIH. 159-160, Vas. 16. 31, Yftj. tt 47 
^nd 54, Nfir. IV. 10, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 329 verse 51), Kat. 

(564-565), U^anas and VySsa provide that the son is not bound 
to pay the following debts of his father viz. those incurred as a 
surety (for honesty or appearance), for drinking or in gamb¬ 
ling, those arising from idle promises (to bards, wrestlers and 
the like), debts for promises made under the influence of wrath 
or illicit love to women, the balance of a fine or toll and those 
that are not vyavahdrika. A debt arising from wrath is explai¬ 
ned by Kat. as one where the father causes physical injury to 
another or destroys another’s property through anger and then 
promises something to pacify the person wronged. As regards 
the suretyship debts of the father, Yaj. II. 54, Vyasa and Kat. 
(561) provide that when the father was a surety for payment, 
then the son was bound to pay the principal of the debt for 
which the father stood surety, but the son of the son was hot 
liable at all to pay the suretyship debt of his grandfather even 
when the latter was a surety for paymentThese verses 
about the debts which the son was not bound to pay have been 
quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the courts. But 
as this work does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu 
Law those cases are passed over here. What is meant by 
‘ debts that are not vyavah&rika ’ has presented the greatest 
difficulty to the medieval commentaries and digests and also 
to modern courts as noted below Kat. 534 further notes that 
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lawful, usual or customary ’ (39 Cal. p. 862. at pp. 868-869); *not suppor¬ 
table as valid by legal arguments and on which no right could be esta^* 
Wished in a court of justice in the creditor’s favour’ (37 Mad, 458 at 
p. 460); vide v. Usafali 33 Bom. L.*R. 130 (at p. 133) and 

Balv, Maneklal 56'Bom, 36 where the various meanings of * avyavaharika * 
and the conflict of judicial decisions are set put (at pp. 50-53). In the 
latter case the wide meaning of the words given in 32 Bom. 348 has been 
disapproved of (at p. 53). Itx Govtndprasad v, Ra^hunathPrasad I. L. R. 
(1939) Bom. 533 a Full Bench has dealt with the meaning of * avyavaharika’. 
In BemraJ v, Khemchand I. L. R. (1943) All. 727 the Privy Coudcil state 
the various renderings of avyavaharika given by different authors and judges 
and hold that Colebrooke’s rendering makes the nearest approach to the real 
meaning of the word as used in the smrtis and that it is the character of the 
debt that is to be looked to and not the actions of the father. 
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where the father became a surety for appearance (or honesty) 
after receiving a pledge from the person whose surety he 
became, then the Son of the surety may be made to pay the 
money due from that pledge in case the father is dead or has 
gone abroad’*®. 

The case law on the subject of the father’s debts and the 
son’s liability to pay them has assumed enormous proportions* 
This is not the place to discuss the case-law. But as the courts 
in India profess to follow the Hindu Law of the sages and 
medieval digests, it is necessary to examine some of the 
principles laid down by the latest decision of the Privy Council* 
In Brij Narain v. Mangla Prasad 51 1 A. 129 ( = 46 All. 95) 
the following five propositions are laid down by the Privy 
Council (at p. 139): (1) the managing member of a joint 
undivided estate cannot alienate or burden the estate qm 
manager except for purposes of necessity; (2) if he is the 
father and the other members are the sons, he may, by incurring 
debt, so long as it is not for an immoral purpose, lay the estate 
open to be taken in execution proceeding upon a decree for 
payment of that debt; (3) if he purports to burden the estate 
by mortgage then, unless that mortgage is to discharge an 
antecedent debt, it would not bind the estate; (4) antecedent 
debt means antecedent in fact as well as in time, that is to 
say, that the debt must be truly independent and not part of 
the transaction impeached; (5) there is no rule that this 
result is affected by the question whether the father, who 
contracted the debt or burdened the estate, is alive or dead. It 


755. wRrtt tpSwpr ^ 

gu: M WUVT* 534, q. by the Mit. on Yij. II. 54, p. 656. 

Vide Choudhuri Govind Chandra v. Hayagriba 10 Patna 94, where it was 
held that when a father stood surety for the honesty or good behaviour of 
another as guardian for a minor's property, the son was not bound to pay 
the suretyship debt of the father. In Kottapalli v. Kanuparti 58 Mad. 
375, where the father executed a surety bond that a certain judgment debtor 
would file an insolvency petition within a specified period and the debtor 
failed to do so, it was held that the guarantee was one for confidence or 
honesty and that the sons were not liable on the father's death. Similarly in 
Dhir Narain v. Shiva Sahay A. I. R. 1935 Patna 127 it was held that sons 
we not liable under Hindu Law where the father stood surety for appearance 
only,. In Narayanv. Vtnkataoharya 6 Bom. L. R. 434 it was held that 
under the law of the MitakMra a grandson is not liable to pay a debt which 
bis grandfather contracted as a surety unless’ the latter in accepting the 
liability of a surety received some contideration for it, 
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is necessary to see how far these principles agree with or 
deviate from the law of the smrtis and the digests. The first 
proposition is in consonance with the law of the smrtis and of 
the commentaries like the Mit, Yaj. II. 45 provides^®* that 
whatever debt is contracted by the head of the joint family for 
the necessities of the family has to be paid by the members 
who take the ancestral estate when the head is dead or goes to 
a foreign country. The Mit, on Yaj, II, 114 quotes and explains 
a smrti text “ Even one (the head or manager of a joint family) 
can make a mortgage, sale or gift of immovable property in a 
time of distress, for the necessities of the family and particular¬ 
ly for religious and charitable purposes ”, What is meant by 
‘ debts in times of distress ’ and ‘ kutumbarthe ’ is explained by 
Kat, ( 542-43) quoted in n. 756, This has been the foundation 
of numerous cases, the first and the most important of which is 
that of Hunoomanpersaud v, Mtismmat Betbooee'^^'^ 6*Moore’s 
Indian Appeals p, 393 (P, C.), The 2nd proposition laid down 

756, 5 vt 55 - 

IIVT. 11. 45; VTI w 

aTni;ii ^ ^ qq i ipv joif! 11 

VSnVT- q. by p. 647, q^T- Wt. in. p. 268. N5r. IV. 3, Manu VIII. 166, 

Visnu Dh, S. VI. 39 contain similar provisions, all of them employing 
the word (for the purposes or benefit of the family), 

757. At pp. 423 and 424 of 6 Moore’s Indian Appeals the Privy Council 

employ the following words that have become classical: * The power of the 

manager for an infant heir to charge an estate not bis own is under the 
Hindu Law a limited and qualified power. It can only be exercised rightly 
in a case of need or for the benefit of the estate. The actual pressure on 
the estate, the danger to be averted or the benefit to be conferred upon it in 
the particular instance, is the thing to be regarded....They think that if 
the lender does inquire and acts honestly, the real existence of an alleged 
sufficient and reasonably credited necessity is not a condition precedent to 
the validity of his charge and they do not think that under such circum¬ 
stances, he is bound to see to the application of the money ’. The words 
• the actual pressure, the benefit to be conferred ’ and the remarks about 
inquiry by the lender are a prolific source of litigation and have given rise 
to a mass of cased^. In L. R, 51 I. A. 129 at p. 137 the Privy Council them¬ 
selves say that the distinction made between secured and unsecured debts 
of the father is anomalous. They give an instance. ' A father who is 
manager borrows a like sum from A and B. To A he gives a mortgage on 
the family estate containing a personal covenant. To B he gives a simple 
acknowledgment of loan. B sues and gets a decree; on this decree execution 
cah follow and the estate can be taken. A, suing on his mortgage, cannot 
recover ’ (because the debt was not antecedent). 
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above also follows from several sm^is (such as Y&j. IL 50, 
Visiju Dh. S. VL 35, Nar. IV. 2, 4, 6) and the rules about 
immoral debts cited above. But it is difSoult to understand 
why the Privy Council make a distinction between a simple 
personal money debt of the father and a debt secured by a 
mortgage (as in propositions 2 and 3). The ancient texts and 
commentaries make no such distinction. Vide 42 Mad. 711 at 
p. 731, 26 Bom. 206 at pp. 217-219 (F. B.) and 60 Bom. 311 (F. B.) 
where this is pointed out. With the greatest respect it must 
be said that the distinction is not only without dharmaS&stra 
authority, but is also anomalous. The distinction between 
‘ antecedent debt ’ and a debt contracted at the time of execut* 
ing a mortgage is unknown to the smrtis or digests. The 
Privy Council had used for the first time in a very early case 
(viz. Suraj Bunsi v. 8heo Proshad 6 L A. 88 at p. 106 *= 5 Cal. 
148, 171') the words ‘antecedent debt’^** for which there is 
nothing corresponding in the Sanskrit authorities and round 
which elaborate arguments came to be centred in numerous 
later oases. According to the Privy Council (proposition 5) 
the son’s pious duty to pay his father’s debt is as absolute 
during the father’s lifetime as after his death. It has been 
shown above that the duty was not absolute but qualified and 
limited during the father’s life according to the sm;^is. 

Yftj. IL52, Kaut. (IIL 11) provide’® that husband and 
wife; father and son and brothers cannot, as long as they 
are undivided, stand sureties for each other or be debtors 
and creditors of each other or be witnesses for each other. 
The Mit. has a long note on Yaj. II. 52. It shows that a wife 
may be divided as to estate from the husband if the latter 
desires (as'laid down in Ysj. IL 114) and that in that case 
there may be the relation of debtor and creditor between them. 


758. The proposition laid down in 6 I. A. at p. 106 is * where joint 
ancestral property has passed out of a joint family, either under a con¬ 
veyance executed by a father in consideration of an antecedent debt or in 
order to raise money for an antecedent debt or under a sale in execution of 
a decree for the father's debt, his sons, by reason of their duty to pay their 
father's debts, cannot recover that property, unless they show that the debts 
were contracted for immoral purposes and that the purchasers had notice 
thAt they were so contracted 

739. ftO: gWfV ^ t ^ S 

II. 32; srwoii 
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The Mit. further explains the sutras of Apastamba^^*’ (Ap. Dh. 

5. n. 6. 14. 16-19) which lay down * there can be no division 
between husband and wife, for since the day of marriage they 
have to perform religious rites together, they also participate 
together in the rewards -of merit arising from religious rites 
aud also in the wealth acquired; for this reason when the 
husband has gone abroad if the wife spends on necessary 
occasions ( out of the family wealth) it is not declared to be 
theft The Mit. explains that the absence of division between 
husband and wife is restricted to religious rites performed with 
irauta fires or srmrta fire and in the rewards of meritorious acts 
and not in all actions or as to all property. Therefore in other 
charities where no sacred fire is required {pUrta acts such as 
constructing a well or a public park) they have separate rights. 
Vide S. V. pp. 353 for various explanations of Bh&ruchi and 
others on Ap. Dh. S. and V. P. pp. 255-56. 

The father is not bound to pay his son’s personal debt; the 
husband is not liable to pay the wife’s debt, nor the wife her 
husband’s or son’s. But in all these cases if the debt is incurred 
for the benefit or purposes of the family by the son, the wife or 
the husband then the father, husband or wife respectively would 
be liable (Yfij.n. 47, Nar. IV. 10-11, Kat. 545, 579If the 
father promised to pay his son’s individual debt or if he appro¬ 
ved or acquiesced in it he was liable to pay it. Manu Vm. 167, 
Yaj. n. 45, Nar. IV. 12, Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 329 v. 50), Kat. (545) 
provide that a debt incurred for the purposes of the family by 
any one such as the son, brother, uncle, the wife, the mother, 
the pupil or a servant or a slave even without the consent of 
the head of the family when he has gone abroad, should be paid 
by the head of the family. This liability and the liability when 
the manager of a family contracts a debt for the benefit or neces¬ 
sities of the family arise from agency {implied) or authority. 
Eaut. (m. 11) holds that the husband may be seized (for work) 

760. wrw i wn 

y w ru fi ir t l w i w ft i amr. u- % n. 

6 . 14. 16-19. 

t|8tliem<»l(543) q. by p. 64a, qvT-m- p. 268, ft. 56- aWVl* 

reads . wurv would meea agnates residing in the house. 

This verse is quoted in Viraavami v. Appaavami 1 Mad. H. C. R. p* 
37S. 379n. i va 
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if he starts to go abroad without providing for the return of 
the debt contraoted.by his wife.’“ 

The general rule that the husband was not liable to pay the 
wife’s debt had an exception viz. the husband was liable for the 
debts of the wife in the case of cowherds, vintners, actors, 
washermen and hunters ( and the like) whose income depends 
on their wives and whose household expenses are defrayed by 
their wives (Ysj. IL 48, Visnu Dh. S. VI. NSr. IV. 19). 
Similarly the rule that the wife was not liable for the husband’s 
debt had certain exceptions, viz. a debt of the husband which she 
promised to pay because he was dying or going abroad or which 
was contracted jointly with her husband’** (Yaj. II. 49, Nar. 
IV. 16-17 ). The Mit. on Yaj. n. 49 answers the objection raised 
by some that, as according to Manu VIII. 416 ( =Udyogaparva 
33.64) the wife, son and slave are without property and whatever 
they earn is acquired for him to whom they belong, the wife 
would not be able to pay anything at all. The reply is that 
this verse of Manu does not mean that a wife or son can own no 
property at all, but all that it declares is that they have no 
independent power to dispose of their property. 

The order in which persons are liable to pay a man’s debts 
after his death is declared by Yaj. H. 51, Nar. IV, 23, By. (S.B.E. 
vol.33 p.329 verse 52 ), -Kat (562,577 ), Visnu’*^ VI 29-30. 
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546, 547 q. by II. P 176, ni. V. pp. 273-274. In 1, L. R. 1 Bom 

121 at p. 124 Kit. 546 is cited. In Narotam v. Nanka 6 Bom. 473 it was 


held that a married woman who contracted a debt jointly with her husband 


was liable to the extent of her stridhana only and not personally. 
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Whoever takes the wealth of the deceased (whether a son or a 
collateral heir) is primarily responsible to pay the debts of the 
deceased; but if the deceased died without leaving any property, 
then he who takes his wife has to pay the deceased’s debts; 
if there be no wealth or taker of the deceased’s widow, 
then the son even if he succeeds to no wealth has to pay. 
This liability may be said to be based on the equitable 
and moral principle that whoever takes the wealth of 
the deceased or his widow (over whom the deceased had 
a sort of dominion) was bound to pay his [debts. There 
appears to be some conflict between the texts; but it is more 
apparent than real. Verses (like Kat. 577 ) where the son 
is placed after the taker of wealth and before the taker of the 
widow refer to a son who has separate and independent wealth 
of his own and is more wealthy than the taker of the widow 
(though he himself being disqualified did not succeed to, 
ancestral wealth). When there is no wealth and there are[ 
several sons one of whom is congenitally blind or otherwise 
incompetent to succeed then the other sons are liable. From 
the fact that the taker of the widow is made liable for the debts of 
the first husband it should not be supposed that the ancient sages 
approved of widow-remarriage. On the contrary they condemned 
it {vide Manu V. 162), but, as the Mit. (on Ysj. II. 51) remarks^ 
remarriages took place by custom among certain castes and 
nothing could prevent persons from taking widows as kept 
mistresses. Therefore as the wife was half of the husband 
(acc. to Vedic and other passages q. in H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 428, 
584 n.) she was practically the husband’s wealth (NSr. IV, 
22 expressly says so )’** and so the taker of the widow was 
saddled with the obligation to pay the debts of the deceased. 
This sentiment continued to modern times and in the Bombay 
Presidency the Legislature had to declare (by Bombay Act VII 
of 1866, sec. 4 ) that ’ no person who has married a widow shall 
merely by reason of such marriage, be liable for any of the 
debts of any prior husband of such widow ’. The VaijayantI 
on Vispu Dh. Sryi. 30 quptes Yaj. II. 51 and Nftr. IV. 23 and 
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exiAains them differently. According to it the word ‘ putra ’ 
(in Ysj. II. 51) is-qualified by all the three adjectives viz_ 
‘ rikthagrSha ‘ yosidgrfiha ’ (one who is married) and ‘ ananyfi- 
ffritadravya ’ (one who has no wife nor child and one who has 
taken no ancestral wealth, either because he does not desire it 
or because none exists). Therefore according to it among sons, 
the son that takes ancestral wealth has to pay the debts of the 
father, on failure of such a son when some of the sons are 
married and some are not, the married ones have to repay 
ancestral debts and lastly when there are no married sons the 
one that is wifeless, childless and also without wealth has to 
pay them. 

Nik^epa ( deposit). The words mk^pa, upanidJU and nyasa 
are sometimes said to be synonyms (as done byAmara)’“, 
though several ancient works define them separately. According 
to Y&j. IL 65 upcmidhi is the deposit of an article enclosed in a 
box or the like made with another without telling him of the 
contents of the box. Y&j. IL 67 holds nySsa and niksepa to be 
different from upanidhi. N&rada^^’ as quoted in the Mit. on 
Y&j. n. 65 defines upanidhi as the deposit of an article in a 
sealed receptacle without counting it in the presence of the 
person to whom it is entrusted and without telling him what 
the receptacle contains, while a niksepa is a deposit entrusted 
to h man after counting the articles in his presence. Manu 
Vin. 149 (»=Vas. 16.18), Kaut. UL 12 hold niksepa and upa¬ 
nidhi to be distinct. A verse quoted by Kslrasv&min on Amaru 
defines nySsa as an open deposit and niksepa as the delivery 
of some goods to an artist or craftsman for being worked up or 
manufactured. Nar. (V. 1 and 5) defines niksepa as the 
deposit of one’s articles with another through confidence, while 
upanidhi is defined in the same way as Y&j. IL 65. Vidvarupa^^ 
defines ny&ga as an open deposit for safe custody and niksepa 
as delivery of one’s article to another for handing over to a 
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third. K&t. (593) makes upamdhi a generic term for all bail* 
ments such as a sold article remaining in the hands of the 
vendor, a deposit, a pledge, bailment to one for delivery to 
another, loan of article for temporary use, goods handed over 
for sale to an agent, llie Mit. on Yaj. IL 67 defines nyasa as 
handing over to some member in the house an article in the 
absence of the head of the house for delivery to the head of the 
house and niksepa as a deposit in the presence of the depositee 
himself. The V. P. p. 280 briefly distinguishes the three as 
noted below. 

Nik§epa or upamdhi was a bailment made in trust and 
differed from an adhi in this that the former was not given by 
way of security for a debt or for collecting interest but in 
confidence for safe custody. Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 332 verse 2 ) 
says that such a deposit is made with another when one is 
leaving one’s home, or through fear of the king or for depriving 
one’s kinsmen. ”2 Manu VIII. 179 (=Nar. V, 2) says that one 
should entrust a deposit to a person who is born of a good 
family, is well-conducted, knows dharma, speaks the truth, has 
a large family, is wealthy and straightforward. The person 
with whom a deposit is made generally receives no personal 
benefit from it; hence the smrtis (such as Br. in SBE 33 p. 333 
verses 6-8) extol the holder’^* of a deposit made in trust to bo 
as meritorious as one who makes gifts of gold or other inferior 
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metals or clothes and condemn the misappropriation of a 
deposit or the losing of it through negligence as very sinful. The 
idea is that no one is bound to accept a deposit, but when a 
person accepts it, his primary duty is to preserve it with care 
and the next duty is to return it at the time agreed or on 
demand. The obligation arises from the trust reposed in a 
person. The rights of the bailee are limited as compared to 
those of the mortgagee or pledgee, but the very fact of his 
custody in trust clothes him with certain rights.' The amount of 
care required of the depositee is the same as in the case of an 
adM, viz. he is to take the same care of it as he takes of his own 
goods and is not liable if the deposit is lost (along with his own 
property) through act of God or the king or is stolen by thieves 
(Manu Vin. 189, Yaj. II. 66, NSr. V. 9 and 12, Br. in S.B.E. 33 
p. 333, verse 10, Kat. 593 ).”* In the Mrcchakatika Carudatta 
accepts liability for the loss of the ornaments deposited with 
him by Vasantasena, though they were stolen, because of his 
high sense of chivalry and of his idea that proper care was not 
taken by him or his friend. But Nar. V. 9 is careful to add 
that the loss through vis major or through theft must be real and 
not fraudulently brought about.”* Nar. V. 6 and Br. (in 
SBE 33 p. 334 verse 14) state that a deposit may be made in the 
presence of witnesses or without them, that it should be returned 
in the same way and condition in which it was made and that 
if there is a dispute, it may be settled by ordeal (when there 
are no witnesses).”* The article deposited must be returned 
in the same condition (as regards seal &c.) in which it was 
handed over (Yaj. IL 65 ). It must also be returned to the man 
himself who made the deposit and not to his co-owners ( Manu 
Vm. 185, Br. in SBE 33 p. 333 verse 9).”’ He is estopped 
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from recognising the title of any one except the depositor, as 
in section 116 of the Indian Evidence Act. But if the bailor 
bo dead the bailee can return it of his own accord without 
demand to the co-owners (Manu VllI, 186 = Nftr. V. 10). In 
doing so however he must not return it to one of several heirs, 
but to all or in the presence of all. The loss of a deposit may 
be due to the fact that the bailee consumes it by using it, or to 
the bailee’s negligence or to his ignorance. In these cases the 
bailee was made to reimburse the bailor for the loss. But Eat. 
(597 )”* makes a difference, viz. when a bailee consumes the 
deposit by use he should be made to pay the price with interest, 
when he loses it through negligence he is to pay only the price 
(but without interest) and if he loses through ignorance, then 
he is to pay a little less (i. e. less by one-fourth) than the price. 
Vide Br. (S B E vol. 33 p. 333 verse 11) and Nar. V. 8. If a 
bailor knowing the proposed bailee to be a careless man deposits 
his goods with him, the bailee is not liable even if the goods 
are lost from any cause whatever (Eat. 599 X’’’ If immediately 
on demand by the depositor the bailee does not return the thing 
deposited or it is lost after demand from any cause whatever 
(including act of God or king), the bailee has to return the 
thing or the price of the thing (when lost) and also is liable 
to be fined by the king in the same amount (Yaj. IL 66, Nar. 
V. 7), If the bailee makes use of the article bailed without 
the permission of the bailor, he should be fined by the king and 
should be made to return the thing bailed with interest (Yaj. 
n. 67, Nar. V. 8). In the Raj. T. (Vni 124-157 ) occurs the 
story of a person who had deposited one lakh of dindras with a 
merchant and had withdrawn some money from time to time. 
It further states that, when the balance was demanded, the 
merchant furnished a statement of accounts giving a list of 
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sq. q. p. 282. 
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fictitious items of withdrawals for many years with interest 
and showing that very little of the deposit was left. The king 
brought home the fraud to the merchant and ordered that 
the original deposit being used by the merchant should bear 
interest. 

Kat. (506) provides that when a deposit, a balance of 
interest, purchase price ( not paid though the article be delivered 
to vendee), or sale price (article sold being retained by vendor 
though price is paid) is not returned or paid when demand is made, 
it carries interest at 5 per cent (from the date of demand).’*® 
Manu VIII. 191 (which is almost the same as NSr. V. 13) provides 
that where a bailee does not return the deposit though demand¬ 
ed or where a person without making a deposit claims it from a 
person, both are to be punished as a thief by the king and to 
be made to pay a fine equal in amount to the price of the bailed 
article (claimed). The deposit has to be taken back at the 
proper time by the depositor and the bailee has to avoid returning 
it at an improper time; if the latter returns at an improper 
time he should be made to pay a fine double of the value of the 
thing(Kat. 601). 

Yaj. n. 67, Nar. V. 14, Br.’** (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 334 verse 
15) extend these rules about rUksepa to other kinds of bail¬ 
ments viz. to yGcitaka (an article such as an ornament borrowed 
from, a man on a festive occasion), anvahita (what is handed 
over to a third man and is the property of another and 
has been pledged with a man), nyasa, upanidhi, iilpinyasa 
(giving an article such as gold to an artisan like a goldsmith 
for preparing an ear-ring or the like), pratinyasa (mutual 
deposit). Some of the rules about y&citaka are stated above 


780. 

q. by fibn. on VT. II, 67, qxf, ntt HI. p. 224, ft. T. 15. ‘ ^ 

inftwf ftaHaeft qxfwd ^ ti sftwr viftid 

^ »ft. p. is. 

781. qtlHlW 3 3 ^ 30 * ft®#! ^ 

« qmvi. 601 q. by WIRTO P. 663, H. P. 181, qn. *?T HI. 

p. 286, iq. q. p. 285 which remarks (following Sm. C.). 

* ' < F Hro rgv^ qn^ qr mw ywwt 1 < r : gqi tfielft quit » 

uqv iwpftft gw: 1 Compare sec. 159-160 of the Indian 

Contract Act. 

782. swnftit viftnAi ft ift q e vr ^ Hqnftt»qb qqt ^a i ^ qwou- 

rftt mf. q, by q^irNf. II. p. 182, sir. q. 287. 
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(pp. 426-427 ). Kaut.’® III. 12 states that a yacitaka or avakrlta 
{lent on hire) article should be returned in the same condition 
in which it was received. If lost through act of God or king or 
through theft (after taking proper care) the depositee would 
not be liable. Kat. (610)'provides’** that he who having taken 
the loan of an article for use does not deliver it even on demand 
should be restrained (by the owner) and forcibly made to 
return it and fined by the king if he does not return it; he 
should be made to pay the price with interest (if the thing be 
lost after demand). If the loan of an article was taken for a 
specified period or for a particular occasion or purpose and a 
demand for return be made in the middle and the article is 
not returned when demanded, the person taking the loan 
would not be made to pay the price: but if a person who has 
taken on loan an article does not return it after the period 
fixed has expired or the purpose is served, the borrower must 
offer to the owner the price if the article be destroyed or 
lost and if he does not return even after demand (when 
the period has ended ) the borrower would have to pay the price 
with interest. 

Eat. (609) states a reasonable counter-exception to the 
rule in 606 viz. ‘ when the owner of an article borrowed by 
another is likely to sustain loss if the article borrowed were not 
returned on demand, then the borrower should be made to 
deliver it even though the time fixed has not ended or the pur¬ 
pose of the loan was only half fulfilled ’. 

There are some special rules about iilpinyam also. Eat. 
(603-604) provides that if an artisan or craftsman retains an 
article delivered to him beyond the time that was settled ( or 


^ ftsn# vr i wifsim ni. 

12. On there is difference between the digests. The fjRrr. defines 

* ipv i» 

and is supported by ►rimsrnm (6U q. by ft. x- p. 84) ‘ 3igtn<lf<>r 
ftHW r w w wW I S WIWpilft ^ W > The P- 144 

quotes the very words of the ftar* H. p. 182 and « 7 , n. p. 287 

defineaiwriftiTas ‘fafttitlftsnf w imqr- 

fft nrerw 

on II. 67. 

784. ^ snftrwwi^ w fWKMftqiftia: I w ^ 

fipft Vi « quWT. 610 q. by »mi4t P. 664, U- P. 184, ft. v. p. 92. 

This shows that he could at once resort to the remedy of 
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agreed) for finishing the work he should be made to pay (its 
price) even if the article was lost through act of God, but the 
artisan shall not be liable to pay the price if the article were 
to be lost through defects in the article itself; if (however) 
what is delivered for being worked or i)olished is destroyed 
through the fault of the artisan he should be made to pay the 
price’**. 


From the fact that Kst. 596 (quoted above in n. 778) employs 
the expression ‘ dapyah, sa eva tat' (he alone who misappro* 
priates or causes loss of a deposit by negligence), the words of 
Gaut. Xn. 39 (quoted above under adlii) and the fact that 
niksepa is a title distinct from rvtadSna (under which alone 
the liability of sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons is expressly 
declared) it follows that sons are not liable for the misappro¬ 
priation or loss of a deposit or article bailed to their father 
or other ancestor provided they have not themselves joined 
or helped in the embezzlement or loss. This is made clear 
by Haradatta on Gaut. XU 39, the YivadacintSmani and the 
Vivfidacandra quoted below 

It is interesting to note that Nar.’*’V. 15 places on the 
same level (as to liability for loss) with the depositee and the 
like the man who takes in his charge a minor that has a good 
deal, of wealth i. e. the person undertaking the position of the 
guardian of a minor’s property has to take as much care of it 
as of his own and is liable in the same circumstances as a 


785. «rWt vftPitfiilt I 1^- 

t ^»nvr. 603-604 q. by H. p. 183, qn- *n. HI. p. 288, i^. x- 

p. 98. The example of 604 given in Sm. C. and others is old clothes 
delivered to a washerman and torn in the process of cleaning. Compare 
Sec. 161 of the Contract Act with verse 604, 

on ifl. XII. 39; wvmt I ... frtV: W tfV IRf t 

'Twsirn i ?r*iT w 

I a p. 26; 

*»nw: 

i » ri nw«g p. 27. 

787. vfihiirtfk vbrni v«f • trtvrevsr ^ fihjv; wnr; h 

V. 15. IV. 35 defines qlsr^V M a synonym.of wtss (a minor, up to 
the 16th year) ‘ stt >. Gaut. XII. 34 and nn 

Vm. 148 employ the word. 
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depositee would be for loss of the minor’s property. Vide 
section 27 of the Guardian and Wards Act (VIII of 1890) for 
the care required of a guardian 


788. The British India Courts have been very much exercised over 
the question of the liability of ancestral property in the hands of the son for 
the obligations incurred by the father by his misconduct or embezzlement 
either as agent or manager for another or as guardian of a minor’s property. 
It would follow from the passages quoted in n. 786 that ancestral property 
in the hands of the sons is not liable, acc. to some of our digests, if the father 
used or lost a deposit or loaned article by bis negligence or mismanaged a 
minor’s property. It is firmly established that the son is not liable for a debt 
Incurred by the father in circumstances which would render the father liable 
to a criminal prosecution. Vide Toshanpal Singh v. District Judge of 
Agra 61 I. A. 350. In the latest case on the point, Govindprasad v. 
Raghunathprasad^Al Bom. L. R,: 589 (F. B.) the exemption is carried 
further and it is recognized that ts to the exemption of the son for *avydv» 
€fharika ’ debts of the father, there are many cases which cannot be recon¬ 
ciled, that it is repugnant to good sense to construe ancient texts in the 
light of a system of criminal Jurisprudence developed long after and that 
the correct rule is to hold that ' the son can claim immunity when he proves 
that the debt of the father was of a character which was illegal, dishonest ot' 
iipmoral (p. 602) * though difficult cases may arise in the application of this 
rule. It would be far beyond the scope of this work to cite or discuss the 
other numerous decisions. 



CHAPTER XVII 

ASVSMIVIKRAYA ( sale by one not the owner ). 

The different modes of the sources of ownership have 
already been referred to ( H. of Dh. vol, 11. pp. 130 ff) and will 
be referred to again under dayabhaga. According to Nar. VII. 1 
and Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 335 verse 2) when’^ a person, who 
holds an open deposit, a sealed deposit, an article bailed for 
delivery to another, stolen property, an article borrowed for 
some festival, a pledge, or property lost by a stranger and 
found ( by him ), sells it in secret ( or behind the back of the 
owner) it is to be considered as a sale by one who is not the 
rightful owner. Vyfisa has a similar verse. The word ‘ sells ’ 
is only illustrative and includes gifts and pledges. Similarly 
as most sales by one not the owner are clandestinely brought 
about, Br. employs the words ‘ in secret ’ but even if the sale is 
effected openly the same consequences may follow. The same 
rules will apply to an article lost by the owner and found by a 
stranger. Kat. ( 612 ) providesthat a sale, gift, or pledge, 
made by one who is not the owner, should be rescinded (by the 
king or judge), Manu VIII. 199 and Nar. (q. by Sm. C. 11. 
p. 213, V. P. p. 291) and others say the same thing. Yaj. 11. 168, 
Nar. Vn. 2 provide that the owner is entitled to recover his 
property from the person that purchases from one who is not 
the owner. If the buyer purchases an article not in the open 
market, then he is liable for punishment; if he purchases from 
one who could have no means of possessing the thing sold 
(such as a slave without the master’s consent) or for a very 
inadequate price or at a very unusual hour (at midnight or 

VII. 1; ^ 

»fir- q- by II p. 213 WT. 51. p. 290; fm 

^ q. by w. 

p. 195, nr. p. 290. 

790. f i w r ff t ^ \ 6i2q. bythe on 

in* 11. 168, qiCT- p. 291, ft. %• p. 104, The iq. q. p. 291 takes 
ftfpif as one word ‘ aifqrftHT frw ftfrifU I - 

while iq. q. p. 195 says sifirf^is a separate word and an adverb* 
The latter had to explain in this way in order to directly connect the absence 
of ownership with all the three kinds of transactions. 
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the like) or from bad characters then he is to be punished as a 
thief (Ysj. II. 168, Vi?nu Dh. S. V. 166, NSr. Vn. 3, Manu 
VIII. 202, Br. in SBE vol. 33 p. 336 verse 11). Such a sale is a 
fraudulent one. If the buyer purchases (through ignorance) 
in market overt from one who is not the owner, he incurs no 
blame ( no punishment), but he may have to hand over the article 
to the real owner ( Visnu Dh. S. V 164-166 ). The purchaser 
from one not the real owner can free himself by producing the 
vendor (called mula in Manu VIII. 202, Br. and Kat.) and 
should not attempt to conceal from whom he came by the 
thing, otherwise he would be liable to be punished equally 
with the vendor as a thief (NSr, VII. 4). Br. (SBE 33 p. 335 
verse 3), Manu VIII. 201 and Yaj. 11. 170 say that when the 
vendor has been produced by the vendee, then the latter is not 
to be proceeded against, but the vendor has to litigate with the 
real owner who has lost his property and when the vendor 
loses the suit he has to pay the price to the buyer and a fine to 
the king and the owner gets his property back.’®^ if the 
vendor has gone abroad adequate time should be granted to 
the purchaser to produce him ( Eat. 615 ). The purchaser in 
order to escape blame (punishment) has to produce the vendor 
and if that cannot be done owing to the vendor’s absence he 
has to prove that he purchased’’^ openly (Br. in SBE 33 
p. 335 V. 4, Manu VIH. 202, Eat. 615, 618-619). If he cannot 
do any of these two, then the purchaser would be liable to pay 
the price to the real owner as claimed and a fine to the king. 
Manu VUl. 198 prescribes that one who sells without being the 
owner but being a member of the owner’s family should be fined 
600 panas, while a vendor unconnected with the real owner’s family 
should be dealt with as a thief. The same rule applies to a 

791. 3ninTT«T: V: I wnft ipvmqB- 

1 VfiTOW ^ ilruT ftferr ^ i i^nswi^st 

V. 164-166; ^ ^r^rer- 

H ff • q. by wr. q. p. 291, ft. X. 107, mi. III, 293. 

792. ^ m «rt^ ft^- 

qit n If. q. by ftmi. |?n ^ n. 170, while qrr. nr. in. 205 Sind ^Xl. p. 215 

attribute it to iqm. ftftm I ^ q^- 

If. q. by q^. m. m. p. 295, n. p. 213. 

793. qqiRf qiqift 1 qtiR- 

WJRrVT » qmqi. q. byfttm. on VT. n. 170 (reads %Trw?nW(ftwqT), *mftf 
P. 776, ft. t. p. 101; qtqift ftjlitilif 1 ftfilftfir ufTT q 

qqit«q:« H ifv qtwrftjntwi I uM trt fiwft 

^ Ws « fnrqi. 618-619 q. by ftfl. on qf. II. 170, ft. %. pp. 106, 108, sq. q. 
pp. 196-197. 
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vendor selling another’s article through ignorance or mistake 
and one doing so with full knowledge. The person who has lost 
a chattel and claims -it from the finder is described as m§tika'’^ 
in Kaut. HI 16, Manu VIIL 202, E&t, (614) and elsewhere, the 
word being derived from msta (what is lost). The idea is that 
openly purchMing an article in the presence of a number of 
people for an adequate price negatives fraudulent intent and leads 
to the inference of a purchase in good faith and such a purchaser 
even though he may have to part with the chattel to the real 
owner when the latter proves his title, incurs no blame and is 
entitled to recover from the vendor, if he has to surrender the 
article, the price paid by him. When a person claims a lost 
article as his he has first to prove his title and possession by 
evidence (such as that of his kinsmen or a document &c.) and 
that he had not sold or donated or abandoned it; after he has 
proved his title the purchaser is called upon to prove his 
purchase as honest by evidence i. e. by producing the vendor or 
by showing that he purchased openly and for adequate price 
( Kat. 613, Yaj. n. 170). When this is done the purchaser escapes 
blame but has to surrender the article to .the true owner. Est. 
(616) adds’’* that in the case of ‘ asv5mi-vikraya ’ no other 
means of proof whether divine or human (except the evidence of 
witnesses such as kinsmen) is declared to be proper. Acc. to 
the V. P. p. 293 other evidence and even ordeals may be admissi¬ 
ble in sale without ownership, but the Sm. C. p. 216 and the 
Madanaratna say that on account of the express words of E&t. 
this is not possible. If the owner who alleges the loss of an article 
fails to prove his title and prior possession he has to pay a fine 
to the king equal to ^th of the price of the article. E&t. ( 620) 
and Eaut. (•III. 16) state that on failure to prove his title the 
person claiming’” the article as his should be fined as a thief, 
in order to deter (others) from taking undue advantage ( L e. 
preferring false claims). Eaut.”* UL 16 and Y&j. 11. 169 

794. i gfir git i 

<f4r vr l on VIII. 202. The sutras referred to are vtfdrf^ 

V. 2. H3, V. 4. 38 and V. 1. 109. 

I smvi 614 q. by p. 777. ft. X. p. 104. w. ft- P. 306. 

796. f I ^ fttvT vNn 

»l W « wnVT- 616 q. by amifc p. 717, qtl. m. 296. ft. p. 106. 

797. 44 ^ 1 iwyftOa4«i < S » 

sn?in. 620 q. by p. 777, ft. x. P, 105, im. Ht. ni. p. 297. 

798. q v i qu mwm fqpft VT 4^4 

qfftq I in. i6. 
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provide that when the real owner finds his lost article in the 
hands of a stranger he should get him apprehended by the royal 
officers (such as chauroddharariika^ acc. to Mit.), but that if the 
owner thinks that much time will be lost or distance will have 
to be traversed (for going to officers) he should himself seize 
the person and bring him before the court. The Mit. explains 
that the buyer should have the seller arrested and, if the seller 
is dead or gone abroad, that he should hand over the article to 
the real owner. Where a purchase has been made in the midst 
of a row of traders to the knowledge of the king’s officers, but 
from a vendor whose habitation was unknown or where ( after 
the purchase) the vendor dies, the real owner (of the thing 
sold by one not the owner ) will recover his own property after 
paying half the price to the purchaser, since the rule of justice 
in such a case so requires, because to purchase from one ( whose 
habitation is ) not known is a fault (in the purchaser) and not 
taking proper care ( of one’s goods ) is also a fault in the real 
owner (Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 pp. 335-36 verses 7-9 or Kat. 
621-623 Marici ( q. by Apararka p. 775, Sm. C. EL. p. 217 ) 
has similar provisions. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 335 verse®®® 
6 ) provides that in a suit where there is no evidence the king 
shall take into consideration the character of the litigants and 
give a decision according as the credibility of the parties is 
equal, greater or less. 

As regards articles lost and found by the king’s officers, 
vide above ( pp. 175-176 ). 


t yr 1^; ii acc. to 

P- 775, on Vlllt 202 (the first two only) ; and 

acc. to II. pp. 216-217. w. HI. pp. 297 and 300. nr. n. 

pp. 295-296. Law helps the vigilant. The rules under * asvamivikraya ’ 
are based on the doctrine that no one can confer a better title to the goods 
sold than he himself has (vide section 27 of the Indian Sale of Goods Act IX 
of 1930). The verses recognise an exception in cases where both purchaser 
and the real owner are equally at fault. 

800 . vtt i w? 

1?. q. by II. p. 216, ft. t. p. 108. 
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SAMBHUYA-SAMUTTHANA 

(A joint undertaking, partnership). 

Where traders or others (like actors, musicians or artisans) 
carry on a business jointly it is termed a partnership (Nar. VI. 
1 and Kat. 624 Br. ( SBB voL 33 p. 336 verses 1-2 ) says 
that a man should carry on a joint business with other persons 
of good family, that are clever, active, intelligent (or educated), 
familiar with coins, skilled in (controlling) expenditure and 
income, honest and valiant (or enterprising) and that joint 
undertakings like trade should not be carried on by prudent 
men with persons ( partners) who are weak or lazy or afflicted 
with disease or are unlucky or destitute (of money).®® The 
meaning is not that all the above qualities must exist in all 
partners, but that according to the nature of the undertaking 
some of these qualities will be absolutely necessary. Nsr. 
VI, 2-3, Yaj. n. 259, Br. ( SBE vol. 33 pp. 336-337 verses 
3 and 4) prescribe that the expenses, loss, profit or work of 
those who jointly lend gold, grain or liquids shall be according 
to the capital put in by each. ^ The duty of each is to act 
honestly towards the others, whether they are present or absent. 


801. is the indeclinable past participle of the root i|;^with and 

means * having formed together or come together* and means * under¬ 

taking \ So the two words mean * undertaking in which are joined together * 
(labour, capital or both). 

802, ^ ;nr ish 

624 q. by p. 832. to. tjT- IH, p. 304. 

u. p. 184, pp. 831-832. ‘ 

I n?! qTPl»«)fife’ll 

II. p. 184. 

804. ^ a I M 

wfit ^ ws > ^ 4afW ^ «!?• 

q. by. 4VfiNr II. p. 185, ni. q. p, 298. p. 832 ascribes tbe first to 
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in sales or purchases of various commodities.*** Br. (SBE 
vol. 33 p. 337 verses 5-7 ) provides that whatever property 
one partner may give (or transfer), being authorised to do so 
by the rest, or whatever document (or transaction) he may 
cause to be executed, all that is to be deemed as done by all 
partners; the partners themselves are declared to be the judges 
(the deciding persons) or witnesses among themselves in a 
doubtful case and in case of fraud, provided they are not 
already at feud among themselves. It follows from this that 
by entering into an agreement of partnership, each partner 
agrees that he submits to the decision of the other partners in 
cases of doubt. If any one from them is found out to have 
practised fraud on the others in sales or purchases he should 
clear himself by special oaths or ordeals. Yfij. II. 260, NSr. 
VL 5, Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 337 verse 9 ) provide that each 
partner is responsible to make good what has been lost through 
his negligence or in consequence of his acting against the 
instructions of the others or of his acting without their authority 
or consent. If any one of the partners saves partnership 
property from act of God or the king or thieves (or similar 
calamity) by his own exertions he is to be awarded (as his 
special share) one tenth of the property saved (Ysj. IL 260, 
Kat. 631, *** Nar. VI. 6). If any partner is crooked or fraudu-> 
lent the rest may expel him without giving him any profit; a 
partner who is incompetent to work (personally ) should get 
the partnership business done through another (Yaj. U. 265). 
Yaj. II. 264 and Nar. VL 7 and 17-18 state that if one partner 

805. vtsvarvas: >>53! « 

q. by II. p. 185, atvrn) p. 832. Compare sec. 9 of the Indian 

Partnership Act (IX of 1932) about the duty to be just and faithful. 

806. I ^ « 

ff. q. by «I. U. p. 200. K. PP. 113, 123, *v. si- p. 299; P. 832 has 

all these, ascribes the first to wvr. and reads mdr ^ What is meant 

is that >vhen one partnjpr raises an objection they have to decide what is 
to be done by a majority (and so they are judges in their business). Vide 
sections 12 and 18 of the Indian Partnership Act as to the decision by the 
view of majority and as to agency of partners. 

VI. 5. 

808 . 

f^S N SBmTT* 631 q. by qn- UI. HI- 305, f|. T. p. 114, 
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goes to a foreign country and dies, his share should be taken 
by his heirs (son &o.) or by his agnates or cognates; in default 
of these the other paHners may take it and in default of them the 
king may take it after waiting for ten years to see whether any 
heir or claimant turns up. KatySyana states that in the case 
of artisans who together carry out some work, those among them 
who are directors of new methods get four shares, those who 
are adepts in the craft three shares, those who have studied the 
craft two shares and the apprentices only one share. Whatever 
is given to strangers by all together (i. e. by the partnership 
firm ) should be claimed back by the firm as such; any single 
partner should not claim it; if he does so he will lose his share 
of the profit Some rules are prescribed by Br. that among 
dancers, singers and musicians, the singers get equal shares; 
while those who beat the tune only get half share each; 
similarly in the joint construction of a mansion or a temple 
the head of the artisans gets two shares. An artisan ) 

is one who manufactures or works upon gold, silver, yarn, wood, 
stone and hides or one who has mastered one of the (64) arts. 
If a king has ordered a band of adventurers from among bis 
subjects to make a plundering expedition in enemy country, Br. 
(in V. E. p. 125 ) and Kat. (633-635 ) prescribe that the king 
gets one tenth (| acc. to Br.), the leader gets four shares in the 
remainder, the valiant among his followers three [shares, the 
more capable two shares and the rest one each and that if any 
one of them is caught the money for his ransom should be 
contributed by all according to their shares. When no agree¬ 
ment is made as to shares in property by traders, husbandmen, 
thieves and artisans similar rules apply 


809. i wTftft <^441*1 wr - 

WWC n WTWI. 632, q. by iq. jt. p. 201, P- 838, f^. x. p. 124. 

810. w v: siftigpnew « 

fy. q. by p. 833, ft. x- p. 133 , *q. v. p. 300. 

811 . I ^ wiwfi 

W W. q. by ft. P. 124, WT. Ji. p. 304 (reads ) 

812. tiyl ft<4^tT»q- 

eiiilW ^ inw 

•tfTWT. q. by n. p. 189, sqw. ftf. p. 286, im. UI. 311. 

Mtf. p. 305. 

813. eftreil W’Jsiiuii 4t ftrftqsit iroi • 

M «pqT. q. by S^. n. p. 305, qn. •»n. in. p. 312, ft. X- p. 126. 
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It is interesting to note that the ancient Dharmasutras of 
Gautama, Apastamba and Baudhayana are silent about partner¬ 
ships, that Manu (VIII. 206-310) lays down rules about the 
distribution of fees among the priests at a sacrifice and that in 
one verse (VUl. 211) he remarks that the same principles are 
to be applied in all matters where men work conjointly (i. e. 
each is to be paid according to the importance and volume of the 
work he does). The rules about sacrificial priests in Manu 
are: If a priest chosen to do work in a sacrifice abandons his 
work a share only of the fee in proportion to the work ( done ) 
shall be given to him by those conjointly working with him; if 
a priest leaves after the fees are distributed (as at the time 
of midday extraction of Soma in the great sacrifices like 
Jyotistoma) then he keeps the whole of it and shall cause the 
remaining work to be performed by another (who will be paid 
by the sacrificer, acc. to Medhatithi). When specific fees are 
prescribed to bo paid to individual priests at the performance 
of the several parts in a complicated sacrifice, the individual 
priests are to receive them and all are not to participate; as 
for example, the adhvaryu takes the chariot, the brahma priest 
takes the horse in Agnyadhana, the hotr also takes the horse 
and the udgatr the cart used in purchasing the soma plant. 
The four chief priests are entitled to one half of the fees, the 
first group of their assistants will get half of what the chief 
ones get, the 2nd group i and the fourth i. Nar. VI. 10 and 
Br. (in V. R. p. 120) state that sacrificial priests are of three 
kinds viz. one hereditary and honoured by the ancestors of the 
sacrificer, one appointed by the sacrificer himself and one who 
performs the functions of his own accord through friendship 
and that (VI. 9 and 11) if an officiating priest forsakes a 
sacrificer who is free from any fault and who has caused no 
harm or if a sacrificer abandons a priest who is faultless, they 
both shall be punished but this does not apply to the third kind 
of priest. Sahkha-Likhita, as quoted in V. R. pp. 117 and 
120-121 and Sm. C. 11. p. 188, give elaborate rules about sacri¬ 
ficial priests dyi^ or leaving work and the fines to be imposed 
on them. Kaut. HI. 14 lays down rules for the receipt of fees by 
priests when they leave off at different stages of such solemn 
sacrifices as the Agnistoma and also when the sacrificer dies 
without completing the sacrifice. The Vy. Nir. (pp. 284-285 ) 
quotes a few sentences from Eaut HI. 14. 

The above shows that in the times of the ancient sutras, 
secular partnerships had not attained sufficient importance and 
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even in the times of the Manuamrti almost the same was the 
case. While Manu extends the rule about the distribution of 
fees at a sacrifice to secular joint undertakings, Yaj. (II. 265 ) 
extends the general rules about the partnerships of traders to 
sacrificial priests, husbandmen, craftsmen (like carpenters, 
dancers &c.), That shows that complicated sacrifices requiring 
a large number of priests had become rare in Yajnavalkya’s 
days and partnerships of traders and artisans had assumed 
great importance. 


814. In solemn sacrifices like the there are four principal 

priests (and each of the four has three assistants. 
If 100 cows in all are to be distributed as daksina the four principal 
priests get 48 in all (i. e. 12 each), the first group of four assistants called 
•ardhinah* in the Vedic passages to be quoted below and in Manu VIII. 
210 (viz. SNmw, receive one-half of 48 

(i. e. 24, 6 for each), the next group of four called ' one-thirders 
in both get 16 (4 to each of areimre), ^ the last group of 

four called * one-fourth holders* (mf^:) get 12 in all (3 to each of i 

Vide Mit. on Yaj. II. 265, Kulluka on Manu. VIII. 210, 
V. R. p. 119, V. P. p. 301. The X. 2. 25 says ‘ 

of distribution is agitated in Jai. X. 3. 53-55, the prima facie (purvapaksa) 
view being that the cows should be equally divided among all the priests 
or according to the work done, while the conclusion is that since the sruti 
employs the words and as if it was a well-known 

matter (anuvada), the cows are to be distributed as in Kat. S, sutra 
above. The Vedic passage is W||rr>t TO Tfmi 

fnft I fnref • ••• irr# 

twiffk I •• qn i^aft i 



CHAPTER XIX 


DATTANAPAKARMA ( resumption of gift). 

This title is also called daUapt'adamka (lit. that which 
is concerned with the non-delivery or resumption of a gift). 
N§r. VII. 1 defines it as that title where a man desires to resume 
what has been given by him because it has been improperly (in a 
manner opposed to law ) given by him. Nar. (VII. 2 ) divides this 
title into four topics viz. what may not be given, what may be 
given, what are valid gifts and what are invalid gifts. NSr. VII. 
3-5 and Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 342 verse 2) state that there are eight 
things that cannot be given (adeya ) viz. an anvdhita^ a deposit, 
yacUaka, a pledge, property jointly owned with others, a deposit, 
son and wife, the entire property in the case of one who has 
offspring, and what has been already promised to another. 
Vide Kaut. III. 16, Yaj. II. 175®^^ fora similar but more com¬ 
pendious statement, and Kat. 638. These cannot bo given 
either because they are not one’s absolute property or because 
the gift of them is forbidden by the sages. In the case of even 
those who hold that one has ownership over one’s son or wife, 
the gift of them is not possible because it is forbidden, just as 
though one owns rice, yavas and masa beans, one cannot make 
offerings of masa because the veda prohibits their use in the 
words ‘ ayajniya vai masah ’ ( q. by Sahara on Jai. VI. 3. 20 ). 
So son and wife cannot be given on account of the prohibition 
in the smrtis. The general rule of what may be given is stated 


815. VIII. 214 explains it as aiqffein 

^ ^ W ^T|fT I tn? !T?rT^ ^ ^ ^ I. 

So acc. to this means '-not improper abstraction of what is 

given or promised jto be given.’ The on in. 11. 175 explains both 

and as follows : 

. Acc. to this means * that in which what is donated 

cannot be taken back because the gift is according to law ’ (also impliedly 
the converse of it). 


816 . i stootw m. 16 . 

189, Wf. ST. p. 306; similar verses of Nar. VII. 4-5 and Daksa III. 
19-20 have been quoted in (H. of Dh, vol. II. p. 850 n. 2005). 
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by Yftj. n 175, Nar. VIL 6 and Br, (SBE 33 p. 342 verse 3), 
Zat. 640 viz. whatever is absolutely one’s own excepting that 
required for the maintenance of one’s family may be given. 
Manu (XL 9-10), Nar. VII. 6 and Br. (quoted in H. of Dh. vol- 
II pp. 850-851 n. 2007 ) condemn those who stint their family 
or servants in order to be charitable to others and say that he 
who does so would incur sin. Manu XI. 7 (=Nar. VII. 7), Vas. 
Vm. 10, Yaj. L 124, Visnu Dh. S. 59.8 prescribe that he alone 
who has property sufficient to provide for three years’ mainten¬ 
ance for those whom he is bound to maintain or has more 
wealth than that may drink soma i. e. may engage in a soma 
sacrifice (which costs much ). 

NSr. Vn. 8 states that there are seven kinds of datta gifts, 
i. e. gifts or transfers that cannot be resumed because they are 
made by a person in full possession of his faculties and of 
things that belong to him absolutely and are not forbidden- 
They are: the price paid for goods bought, wages, what is paid 
for pleasure (derived from dancing, singing, wrestling), a gift 
through affection, a gift made in gratitude, money paid to a 
bride’s kinsmen, and gifts for spiritual or charitable purposes. 
Acc. to Br.“® (SBE vol. 33 p. 343 verse 8)there are eight 
kinds of valid gifts. Nar. VII. 9-11 mentions sixteen kinds 
of invalid gifts, which have already been set out (in H. of Dh. 
vol. IL p. 887 where Gaut. V. 22 that specifies some invalid gifts 
has also been cited). Vide Elat. 647. The difference between 
gifts of adeya and adalta gifts is this. In the first class of cases, 
the gifts being forbidden are entirely null and void, while 
adaUa gifts ajre those that are voidable and may be set aside 
by the court on the application of the donor himself, because, 
of the incapacity of the donor due to intoxication, lunacy, old 
age, minority, mistake etc. Zat. 646 and Zaut. (III. 13 ) state 

817. ' vg 

svm M 640 q. by im. *»I. HI. 214, ft. p. 129, ft. p. 283. 

Kat. prohibits the gift of a house if a man owns only one, 

818. ’jujT gwn i w-jt i a«ig w ifi?vT g^rnsft^ 

ftl: II ff. q. by II. p. 193. 644*645 explain ^and 

occurring in 19*? being a reward for finding out a lost 

article or an unknown offender and the second being a reward for protec¬ 
ting a man from danger or for guarding the donor’s property when he 
w^s a minor or effecting some object desired by the donor (such as bis 
marriage &c.) 
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that if a man is in danger of life and promises the gift of all 
his property to whomsoever may save him, he may resile from 
the promise and pay only what an expert or arbitrator may 
award. Kat. ( 650-651 ) defines tdkoca (bribeas what is 
obtained in these ways via. by giving (or threatening to give false) 
information about a person as a thief or a felon, or as one who 
breaks the rules of decent conduct, or as an adulterous person, 
or by pointing out those who are of bad character or by 
spreading false reports about a person. He further provides 
that a person offering the bribe should not be fined, but the 
intermediary may be fined and if the person accepting the 
bribe has been appointed to an office by the king he should be 
made to return the bribe and pay a fine eleven times as much to 
the king. But Kat. adds that where a person not holding a 
public appointment obtains some gratification for work done, 
he would not be held guilty and would not have to return what 
he received as a reward or in gratitude. Harlta holds out 
other-worldly evil consequences for not actually delivering 
what is promised or for resuming what has been already 
delivered as a gift viz. the person doing so falls into Hell and 
is born as one of the lower animals and adds that what is 
promised as a gift for a religious purpose in so many words 
but is not actually delivered becomes a debt in this world and 
the next i. e. the king should make the promisor give the 


819. vt asEv *r aur 

II. p. 193 ; 

fzmi i in. 13. 

820. ffurnnurof- 
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» etmn. 650-653 q. by ft. 286, 782, qxT- ni lU. 320, iq. v. 

p. 312, n. p. 205. The Indian Penal Code, section 116 (illustration a) 
read with sec. 161, m^es one who offers a bribe to a public servant punish¬ 
able as an abettor. ‘The ancient Indian law exempting the offerer from 
punishment would appear to be more reasonable from certain points 
of view. 
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‘ >. W. ft- P- 285 ascribes 

the first verse to turtqr. fod reads ‘ '. 
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promised gift and should inflict a fine, K&t. (fl42) provides*** 
that a man who having voluntarily promised a gift to a 
br&hmana does not deliver it should be made to render it as- a 
debt and should be awarded the lowest amercement and further 
(verse 566) that if a man promises a gift for a religious 
purpose whether in good health or in disease, his son (or other 
heir) should be made to pay it if the promisor died without 
actually delivering it. These verses show that in two cases 
gifts though not completed by delivery of possession were 
enforced by ancient Indian courts viz. when the gift was 
promised to a br&hmapa or when the gift was declared to be 
made for a religious and charitable purpose. The last verse 
contains the beginnings of the idea of a will, since the mere 
declaration of the intention of a man to give for a religious 
purpose is made enforceable after his death against his son 
or heir. But this germ could not evolve into a full-fledged law of 
testamentary succession on account of the practice of adoption, 
the requirement that a gift must be accompanied by present 
possession and the incidents of the joint family on account of 
which no single member could alienate family property except 
for legal necessity and which involved the doctrine that on the 
death of a member his rights ended and passed by survivorship to 
other members. Br. expressly states this,®** But a gift though 
promised need not be paid or carried out if the promisee turns 
out to be an irreligious man (Gaut. V. 21). Nar, VII, 12 and Br. 
provide that he who enjoys an invalid gift and he who makes a 
forbidden gift are both to be punished by the king.®** 

In H. of Dh. vol, n. p. 841 it has been stated that gift consists 
in the cessation of the ownership of the donor in a thing and 
creating ownership in another. This latter is effected by accep¬ 
tance ( sdtkSra ) by the donee. Acceptance may be made men¬ 
tally, vocally or physically. For the formalities accompanying 
a gift such as sprinkling water on the thing donated and the 
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II SmVT q. by II- P- 192, W. P. 283, nf. q. p, 310 ; 
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q. by R f%. p. 16, wf. v. p. 313, w. R p. 287, p. 37; qRjpvT- 

l 227. 8 q. by n- q. p. 310 ; 

^ 14. V. 21. 
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ft. q. by R. p. 298. 

824. aiawuHlf • it. q. by W. R p, 288. 
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offering of a dak^iftt to the donee, vide H. of Dh. vol. II, p. 855. 
Some writers like Jimutav&hana dispute the statement that 
acceptance is necessary to constitute a gift. The Dayabhaga 
states that by the mere relinquishment of a thing by the donor 
(i e. by the activity of the donor himself) the ownership of 
the thing passes to the person intended as the donee, that the 
ownership of the other man does not arise by acceptance, that 
though ownership in the donee does arise by the mere activity 
of the donor, yet acceptance (svlkSta) which is an activity of 
the donee makes the thing donated capable of being disposed 
off by the donee as he likes on account of his idea ‘ this is mine 
The D&yabhaga indulges in casuistical reasoning in support of 
its view, which it is not necessary to set out here. But the 
remarks of the DHyabhaga are not satisfactory, since it does 
not adequately explain what is to happen if the intended donee 
refuses the gift. On its hypothesis ownership has passed to 
the donee without acceptance being necessary. If the donee 
refuses, or dies without accepting, who is the owner ? Can it 
be said that the thing becomes the property of whosoever first 
takes it up and that the donor cannot prevent a third person 
taking it up ? The V, P, pp, 426-428 severely criticizes the 
Dsyabh&ga for its views. 


’d’OfPi'wiwftw fikvnr t wrvuin 

I, 21-24 pp. 13-13. 



CHAPTER XX 


VETANASYANAPAKARMA, ABHYUPETYASUSRUSA 
AND SVSMIPALAVIVADA 

(Non-payment o£ wages, non-rendition of service, dispute 
between master and herdsman ). 

The question about the payment or non-payment of wages 
to those whose services are hired for work is dealt with under 
this title ( Nar. IX. 1). According to Br. there *^6 are three titles 
of law in which the question of hiring enters, viz. ahhyupetyor- 
iuirusa^ vetanasyariapakarma and »vampalavivada. Manu and 
Eaut. do not treat of the first of these three. Here velmuis^ja- 
napakarnia will be first dealt with, then abhijupetydiuirusa and 
Hvamipdlavvvada will be separately treated of. All these three 
topics are concerned with masters and servants or employers 
and employees. The rules are different according as the 
contract of service is for a fixed term or for an indefinite period 
or is for executing a definite piece of work and according as 
the rate of wages or the hire is fixed beforehand or is not fixed. 
We have further to remember that the rules are spread over a 
large period i. e. from about 6th century B. C. to about 500 A. D, 
(from Gaut. and Ap. to Br. and Kat.). The rules deal with the 
liabilities of both masters and servants. Nar.lX. % states that the 
wages agreed upon may be paid at the beginning, in the middle 
or at the end of the work undertaken. But when no wages are 
settled beforehand Nar. IX. 3, Yaj. 11.194, Kaut. III. ^ 13 provide 
that the (agent of a) trader, the cowherd, the husbandman 
should receive a tenth part respectively of the profit, of the 
milk and of the crops. This latter according to the Sm. C. II 
p. 2j)l holds good where the crops are raised easily. But Br. 


826, ftRr: I 1 n i q) « 

fi. p. 139, ft. ftf. p. 41. 
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(S. B. E, vol. 33 p. 345®” verse 13) lays down the rule that if 
the employer supplies food and clothing to the servant, the 
latter should get a fifth part of the crops (if no wages are 
settled) or a third part if the servant is given no food nor 
clothing by the eihployer. .When no wages are settled Vrddha- 
Manu prescribes that proper wages will be determined by 
experts in carrying ®” maritime trade (and other traders ) who 
take into consideration the time, the place and the purxwse. Even 
when the wages were settled the employer could give less or 
more according to his pleasure in certain cases viz. when a 
servant or agent acts against the restrictions of time and 
place prescribed by his employer and consequently the profit 
is much less, the employer may give less than what is agreed 
but if the agent brings more profit (than expected) he may 
give more ( Yaj. 11.195 ), When two or more employees under¬ 
take to finish a work but cannot finish it (owing to ill-health 
or similar obstacle) each of them should be given the wages 
appropriate to the portion done by each (as settled by an 
arbitrator), but if the whole work is finished by them the 
agreed wages must be paid to all of them together (Yaj. 11.196). 
Yaj. II. 193, Nar. IX 4 and Br. state that it is the duty of the 
employed or servant to take as much care of the utensils 
supplied by the employer as he would take of his own, and 
that he should not act in that respect wantonly (or crookedly ) 
and that if he did so his wages would become less. If a hired 
servant, after receiving his wages, does not do the work agreed 
to be done though able to do so, he should be made to repay 
to the employer the wages received and a fine equal to double 
of the wages and if he had not received wages but left the 
work without cause he should be made to pay to the employer 


« If. q. by 11. p. 202. wr. V. p. 324, ft. p. 298, 

^ H rffua q. by ft. ^ p. 158,3T. p. 324, The 11, 202 ascribes 

it to Manu. CompM c"jj&mw HI. 13 * 
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an amount equal to. the wages (Ysj. II. 193, N&r. IX, 5, Br. in ^ 
8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 345 verse 15). Xaut. (III. 14) prescribes a 
fine of 12 panas for a hired servant who does not do the work 
undertaken even after receiving the wages and that he should 
be compelled to do the work. Nsr. IX. 5 and Eat. 657 provide 
that that the king should compel him to do the work and then 
the agreed wages may be paid to him; but if he does not do it 
he should be fined. The fine in such coses aco, to Vrddha- 
Manu was 200 panas. Manu VUL 215 and Bp. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 345 verse 16) and Matsya 227.9 provide that a hired servant, 
who though not ill, does not arrogantly do the work agreed 
should be fined eight kfsvalas and would not get wages at all. 
This applies where a substantial portion is left undone, but 
where only a little of the work undertaken is left undone then 
the servant is not to be fined, but he would lose all the wages 
( Manu VUl. 217 ). But if a servant falls ill, then he may do 
the work after he becomes well and would get the agreed wages 
even if a long time may have elapsed (Manu VUL 216). 
Eaut. (m. 14) also provides that if the servant suffers from 
illness or is overwhelmed by a calamity, concession may be 
given to him or he may offer a substitute. The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 
11. 28. 2-4) prescribes that if a husbandman who is not a slave 
but is hired for work) gives up the work or a cowherd acts 
similarly he should be punished with flogging and the animals 
handed over to the cowherd should be taken back from him. 
This may have been the ancient law, but it was modified in 
later age.s. Eaut. (Bl. 13) states that if the employer does 
not pay the wages he should be fined six panas or a tenth part 
of the proper wages or the wages agreed upon and if the hired 
person denies the receipt of wages (though he really received 
them) he should be fined twelve panas or a fifth part of the 
wages. ^ Eaut. (m. 14) further provides that in the contract 
of service it may be provided that the master is not to employ 
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another servant or that the servant is not to work for another 
master during the period fixed. 

Yaj. n. 197, Nar. IX, 9, Kat. 659, Visnu Dh. S.«* V. 155-156 
provide that if through the fault of a carrier (and not through 
act of God or the king) goods entrusted to him for carrying are 
lost or become deteriorated, he should be made to pay for tb? 
loss. Vrddha-Manu specifies that if the goods are lost through 
the negligence of the servant he has to pay only the price, 
but if through spite then he should be made to pay double the 
price. If a hired servant (such as a palanquin-bearer or an 
armed guard) causes obstruction |( by refusing to work) at the 
time of starting for an auspicious matter (such as a marriage), 
he should be made to pay double the amount of the wages 
agreed upon and another servant may be engaged ( Y§j, II. 197, 
Nar. IX. 8, Kat. 658, Vrddha-Manu in V. E. p. 163). Yaj. H. 198, 
Nar. IX. 7 provide that if a servant abandons his work (as a 
bearer or guard) after a start is made (when not seized by 
illness) he should be made to pay f| or the whole of the 
wages according to the distance traversed and a master 
abandoning a servant in similar circumstances should be made 
to pay similarly. 

If a servant agrees to take a lump sum for some work to be 
done for a certain period and leaves the work before the period 
elapses he would lose all the wages, but if he leaves in the 
middle of the period through the fault of the employer ( such as 
scolding without any fault of the servant) he would be entitled 
to receive a proportionate part of the wages (Nsr. q. by V. R. 
p. 161 ).>S5 Visnu Dh. S. V. 153-154 and 157-158 provide that 
in the same circumstances the servant would have to pay a fine 
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it under section 490 of the Indian Penal Code (repealed in 1923). 
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of 100 panas and that if the employer abandone the servant 
before the period fixed has expired he would have to pay the 
whole of the wages to the servant and a fine of one hundred 
panas (except in the case of act of God and the king). Kat. 
(660) provides that a master deserting on a journey his servant 
that is tired or falls ill should be fined the first amercement if 
he does not wait for three days in the village. If a trader after 
en g a ging a vehicle or draught animals for carrying his 
merchandise for hire, does not employ them to carry his goods 
he should be made to pay a fourth of the hire settled and the 
whole of it if he discharges them when only a part of the 
journey has been made (Nar. IX. 7 ). If the merchandise be 
attached (by the king’s officers for toll &c,) or be stolen 
the servant engaged to carry the goods will receive a propor¬ 
tionate amount (out of the lump sum agreed to be paid for a 
certain journey ) according to the distance travelled ( Eat. 661) 
If the employer does not pay the wages of a servant even 
though the latter has done his work the king should make him 
pay the wages and also a proper fine (Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 346 verse 18). If a man having hired elephants, horses, 
bulls, asses or camels does not return them even though the 
work (for which he hired them) is finished he should be made 
to restore them together with the hire (up to the day of return)• 
The same rule applies to a man taking on rent a house or 
water (reservior) or a market and not giving it up at the time 
fixed (Kat. 663-663). Nar. (IX. 30-31) provides that if a 
person builds a house on another’s land by paying rent ( storm ) 
for the land, he may take away when vacating the land the 
bricks, the timber and grass (thatch) of the house built by 
him, but ‘if a man builds a house on another’s land without 
paying rent and against the owner’s wish then he has to leave 
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the materials of his house to the owner of the land when he 
has to give up the land. An important rule is stated by Br. 
(S. B. E, voL 33 p. 346 verse 17) that when a servant®^® employ¬ 
ed by an employer does some improper act ( such as a theft) to 
another for the benefit of his master, the latter would be held 
responsible for the loss. The Matsyapurana says that if a 
teacher having agreed to teach a loro or craft for money which 
he receives fails to do so, he should be fined the whole of the 
amount®®^ of the fee. 

From the above it will be clear that contracts of service 
and letting on hire are lumped together under one head by 
the smrtis. 

Kaut. HI. 14 provides that persons may be paid wages by a 
guild or corporation of workers of which they are members. 
The earnings of such guilds may be divided equally among all 
workers or as agreed upon among themselves. Yaj. 11. 265 also 
refers to the fact that rules similar to those of partnerships 
may apply to guilds of husbandmen and artisans. 

Certain rules are laid down in Nar. IX. 18, Yaj, 11. 292 and 
Matsyapurana 227. 144-146 about the monetary liabilities of 
prostitutes and persons visiting them. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 638-39 above. The Matsyapurana (227. 144-146) states 
that a brahmana who visits a prostitute should be fined as 
many panas as he paid to her, that if a prostitute after receiv¬ 
ing her fee does not receive the visitor and goes elsewhere she 
should be made to pay to the visitor double of the fee and a 
similar sum as fine to the king, and that if one, after telling a 
prostitute that she is to visit a certain person, takes her to a 
different person, he should be fined one gold rnasaka. 

The Matsyapurana (227.147 ) further states that a visitor 
who has had sexual intercourse with a prostitute and yet has 
not paid her fee should be made to pay double the (agreed) fee to 
her and a similar sum as fine to the king. N&rada provides that 
the chief prostitutpB^ and the voluptuaries that stay with them 
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should help in deciding monetary disputes in which prostitutes 
are concerned (q. in Sm. C, n. p. 206 and others). Nar. 
(IX, 18-19 ) prescribes the payment of eight times the fee and 
a similar fine in the case contemplated in Matsya 227.147. 

AbhyupetySitiiru^ ( non-rendition of service after making 
a contract to serve or obey) Nfir. VIII. 1 defines it as the 
title in which after having undertaken to serve or obey one 
does not act up to it. The ancient dharmasutras mention only 
two kinds of servants viz. agricultural labourers and herdsmen. 
Vide Ap. Dh. S.IL 11.28. 2-3 and Gaut. XIL 16-17««. Acc. 
to NSr. Vni. 2 and 3 there are five kinds of servers ( or atten¬ 
dants ) viz. four that are called Icarmahara (performers of 
labour) and the fifth class comprehends slaves of fifteen kinds; 
and the four harmdkaras are pupil (iisya), apprentice (antevclsin), 
a hired servant (bhrtaka) and one who supervises hired 
servants ( adfUkarmakrt ). Not being free to do as they like is 
the common attribute of these five kinds of attendants, but there 
is a distinction among them due to their castes, their peculiar 
actions and their mode of maintaining themselves (Nar. VUL 4). 
A sfeya (pupil) is one who desires (from his teacher) instruc¬ 
tion in Vedic learning, an antevasin is one who receives instruc¬ 
tion in some craft such as goldsmith’s work or dancing, a hired 
servant is one that does some work for wages, an adhikarmakrt 
is one who supervises hired servants. Work is of two kinds, 
iubha (i. e. pure, done by the four kinds of karmakaras) and 
aittbha i. e. impure (done only by slaves). Asubha acts com¬ 
prise (Nar. Vin. 6-7 and Kat. 720) sweeping the doors of 
houses, pits in which leavings of food are thrown, roads, rubbish 
heaps; scratching or shampooing the private parts (of the 
masters); collecting and throwing away leavings of food, 
ordure and urine and making use of one’s limbs (hand &c.) at 
the master’s desire for wiping off the master’s private parts; all 
other actions are pure. Karmakaras do work for securing Vedic 
learning or ujMm (art or craft), some desire or money. The 
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duties of a vedic student are described by Nar. VUI. 8-15 and 
have been set out above in H, of Dh. vol. II. pp. 305-312 viz. to 
wait upon the teacher, his wife and son, to beg for food, to sleep 
on the ground, to do the bidding of the teacher, to learn the 
vedas, to offer fee to the teacher at the end of vedic study. An 
apprentice is distinguished in his actions and mode of 
maintenance from a fiisya. The antevasin, acc. to Yaj. II. 184, 
Nar. VIII16-21, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 344 verse 6) and Kat. 
713, resides with a master craftsman to learn some®** art or 
craft (such as goldsmith’s work, singing, dancing, house¬ 
building ), agreeing to work under him for a stated period, 
the master craftsman gives him food and teaches him in his 
own house, does not put him to any other work; if the apprentice 
leaves the teacher even though the latter is willing to teach 
him, he (the pupil) should be made to stay with the teacher and 
may be whipped or confined; the pupil even though he may have 
become an adept has to stay with the master till the end of the 
agreed period and the teacher appropriates the fruits of the 
apprentice’s labour. If the master does not instruct the appren¬ 
tice in the craft and makes him do other work, he would 
be liable to pay the first amercement and the pupil may 
leave him ***. 

Hired servants have different grades among them arising 
from the work they do, the wages they receive and the period 
for which they are employed and they are distinguished from 
apprentices in these respects and not as regards caste or mode of 
maintenance. According to Nar. VIII. 22-23 and Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33, p. 344 verse 8) a hir^d servant is of three Ainds and his 
wages depend on the work he does and his ability to do it. The 
three kinds are the highest (viz. a soldier), middling (an 
agriculturist), the lowest *** (a porter). A hired servant may 
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be engaged for a day, a fortnight, a month or for longer periods, 
should perforin the work undertaken and get the wages agreed 
upon. He may be paid in cash or by giving him a share of 
crops or a share in the milk of the cattle he tends 

A person who is employed and given authority over all 
servants and also one who looks to the affairs (expenditure &c,) 
of the household is called ‘ adhikarmakrta ( or-krt), acc. to NSr. 
Vin. 34, All these four are called workers in clean occupa¬ 
tions, while the fifteen kinds of slaves are employed in the 
lowest and dirtiest work (Nar, VIIL 25). The difference 
between the hired servants and slaves is this that the latter 
surrender all their freedom and themselves entirely to another, 
while the former, though dependent to some extent, do retain 
some freedom (Kat. 715), but a brahmana was not to be a 
slave®*®. In very ancient times the master’s liability for the 
acts of his servant does not seem to have been recognized. For 
example, Gaut. XII, 17 states that if cattle entrusted to a 
herdsman cause loss to crops, then the herdsman is to be held 
responsible (and not the owner who employs the herdsman). 
But Manu VIIL 243, Yaj. H. 161, Nfir. XIV. 29 appear to 
hold the master liable to make good the loss caused by the 
herdsman’s default. Vide Br. quoted above under vetanwtyu- 
napakarma. 

The kinds of slaves and the incidents of slavery have been 
already dealt with in H. of Dh. vol, 11. pp, 180-189. A few 
matters not referred to there may be dealt with here. ‘ Buddhist 
India’ p, 55 (by Rhys Davids) shows how slavery in the 
Buddhist pe’riod was not as miserable as under the Greeks. The 
RajatarahginI IV. 39 states that king Vajraditya of Kashmir 
(in the 8th Century A. D.) sold many men as slaves to 
Mlecchas. One cannot help blaming the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment for the Assam Labour and Emigration Act (VI of 1901) 
whereby a modified form of serfdom or slavery was legalised for 
the benefit of the tea planters of Assam, Bengal and other 
provinces and by sections 168-169 of which poor indentured 
labourers who were induced to labour on the sumptuous monthly 
wages of five rupees were liable to be sentenced to fine or in 
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default to imprisonment, if they left off the work to which by 
agreement they were tied down in unhealthy districts and 
unhealthier surroundings. 

Kat. (725) provides Chat®*’ if a woman who is not a slave 
marries a slave she becomes a slave since her husband is her 
lord and is dependent on his master. If a person buys or sells 
a brShmana woman as a slave the king should annul that 
transaction and all persons (concerned in it) should be fined 
by him and the same holds good in the case of a woman of a 
respectable family who took shelter with a person and was 
made a slave by him or transferred by him to another as a 
slave ( Kat. 726-727 ). The punishment of first amercement is 
prescribed for a person who has sexual intercourse with the 
nurse of his child or with another woman who is not a slave 
and the wife of his attendant as if she were a slave; and a fine 
of two hundred panas is provided in case a master who is not in 
difficulties and is well-off desires to sell a female slave who is 
faithful and weeps bitterly (being unwilling to leave him). 
Nar. VIII. 40 provides that if a slave leaves his master and goes 
over to another saying ‘ I am your slave ’ that would not help 
the slave, as his former owner would be entitled to claim him 
back. Uaanas states that a guru (elderly person), a sapiv4a> 
a brahmana and persons of the lowest castes (capdalas &c.) 
cannot be made slaves, nor can any one (of the higher castes ) 
who is superior in learning be the slave of one of the same 
caste. 
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SAMVID-VYATIKRAMA AND OTHER TITLES 

( Violation of compacts or conventions ) 

NSr, ( yiTT. 1 ) employs the expression samayasyanapSkarma. 
Manu Vin. 5 employs the first expression. Mann (VIII. 218-219) 
has both names in view, when he says ‘ I shall now declare the 
rules applicable to those who violate samayas (conventions). 
He who having entered into a compact ( sanwid) under (the 
sanction of) an oath with the inhabitants of a village or a 
district or with a group of traders or other persons breaks 
it through greed should be banished from the kingdom by 
the king.’ In Ap. Dh. S. 1.1.1. 2 and II. 4, 8.13 the word 

* samaya ’ is employed in the sense of ‘ convention or accept¬ 
ed doctrine’. The same word is also used in the sense of 

* agreement ’ as in Yaj. I. 61 ( gandharvah samayanmithdh ). In 
this title it means ‘ the acceptance of a certain rule or convent¬ 
ion arrived at by many as explained by Medb&tithi on 
Manu VIII. 219. It signifies a local or caste usage or convent¬ 
ion made by groups of people (such as guilds and corporations) 
binding on all members that form or join the several groups. 
The Amarakosa holds that acam and sarhvid are among the 
several meanings of samaya. Medhatithi explains that, if the 
inhabitants of a village come to a decision that they would 
oppose the inhabitants of a neighbouring village who were 
indulging in grazing their cattle in the pastures of the former 
village or diverting the watercourses and that if in doing so 
there was a riot or a suit were filed before the king, all should 
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be of one mind, that any one of those who encouraged this 
decision would be liable to be punished if he backed out of it 
through some inducement offered by the headman of the other 
village. NSr, XIU. 1 explains that samaya means the rules (or 
conventions) settled among heretics, naigamas^ and the like. 
Yaj. II. 192 and Nar. XIE.' 2 provide that the conventions of 
guilds, naigamas, heretics, Frenis, pugas, ganas and in towns 
and districts should be enforced by the king and their traditional 
mode of conducting their business should be protected. Some 
remarks have already been made on guilds and corporations 
above (pp. 156-57 notes 196-198). Vide also H. of Dh. vol. 
II. pp. 66-69 for the guilds and corporations and the meanings 
of words like irerji, puga, gattfa etc. Some further informa¬ 
tion is added here. The Sm. C. (II. p. 223) has a very *** interes¬ 
ting note illustrating the various conventions of several groups 
and its remarks are copied verbatim by the V. P. pp. 332-333. 
It says: ‘ Even heretics have certain rules made for the benefit 
of their monasteries. Among naigamas there is a practice that 
those who disregard messages brought by servants wearing a 
specific jacket (as a uniform ) should be fined. Srenis are 
guilds of craftsmen such as weavers. They have rules that 
certain articles are to be sold only by a certain guild and by no 
other. Pugas are groups of elephant riders and horse riders.’ 
Vrata is defined by Kat. as a body of persons armed with various 
weapons, while the Mahabhasya on Panini V. 2. 21 ( vrdtena, 
jivati) explains it as a ‘group of men of several castes and several 
occupations who make a living by relying on their formidable 
bodies ’. Acc. to the Mit. heretics are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard the Veda as authoritative. Gana means, acc. 
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to Mit, ‘ an assemblage of armed persons subsisting by follow¬ 
ing one occupation while Kat. ( 680) says it is a corporation 
of brahmanas. In the Bajat. II132 reference is made to corpora¬ 
tions of purohitas at temples and tirthas (sacred places). The 
Sm. C. states that among pugas and vratas there is a convention 
that they must go to battle all together and not separately. 
Among ganas there is a usage that the lobes of the ear (of a child) 
are to be pierced on the 5th day or in the fifth year from birth. 
Among mahajanas in a settlement of brahmanas there is a 
convention that a brahmana repairing to them for collecting 
fees to be paid to his teacher (at the close of Vedic study) should 
be honoured (i. e. should be paid some contribution). In 
certain districts there is a usage that either the seller or the 
buyer should keep in his hand iV of the price (probably for 
finding out whether the article is useful for the purpose in hand 
and resiling from the bargain if it is not). In forts or capitals 
there is a rule that corn taken out of it by a person with him 
when going out elsewhere should not be sold by him. In villages 
there is a rule that in pastures no digging would be allowed. In 
the hamlets inhabited by abhiras there is a convention that for 
adultery by a male or female there is to be no fine. It does 
credit to the ancient writers on dharmasSstra that they were 
tolerant enough to require the king, whatever his own religious 
persuasion might be, to honour and enforce the usages of even 
heretics among themselves. The only requirement was that the 
enforcement of their usages must not be opposed to the interest 
of the country or the capital and must not cause commotion 
and must not be plainly immoral®** (Nar. XHI. 4-5 and 7 
and Medhatithi on Manu VnL220). Yaj. (B. 188-192) lays 
down the following rules : there should be a committee (of two, 
three or five, acc. to Br.) **’' to look after the business of the 
guilds &c. ( called karyadntafai ) who should be religious, pure, 
not covetous and all members should carry out what they decide 
upon; when the committee members approach the king on some 
business of their guild he should bestow on them gifts and 
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honour them. Whatever is obtained by any one sent on the 
business of the group must be handed over by him to the heads 
of the group (also Br, in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 349 verse 22 ) *^8 and 
if he does not do so he should be fined eleven times as much. 
Whoever goes against the heads of the group that are working 
for its benefit should be punished in the first amercement (by the 
group itself, acc. to Sm. C. U. p. 224). Kat. (677) states the general 
rule that whatever is obtained (by the committee or advisers of 
the group) or is saved by them or whatever debts are incurred 
by them for their group and whatever they obtain through the 
king’s favour should be shared equally by all (members of the 
group). Kat. (674-675) provides that whatever debt was 
professedly incurred by the committee for the group but was 
misappropriated by them or applied to their individual purposes 
must be paid by them and that those who subsequently join the 
groups already formed become equally entitled to the proi>erty 
and liable for the debts previously acquired or incurred. Manu 
VIII. 220 and Br. (S. B. E, vol. 33 p. 348 v. 14) provide a fine of 
six m§kas of four suvarnas each (or six niskas and four suvarpas) 
for him who falls out with his associates. Kat, (671) provides 
that that member (of a group) who opposes what is reasonable, 
who gives no scope to (i. e. obstructs or persistently interrupts) 
a speaker (in a meeting of the group) or who speaks absurdly 
should be made to pay the first amercement. Yaj. U. 187 
prescribes forfeiture of all property and banishment for him 
who misappropriates the property of the group or corporation or 
who violates the conventions made by the group (or the king). 
As stated by the Mit. this and other sentences depended upon 
the nature and gravity of the offence and the capacity of the 
offender®*’. 

Krayauhraydnuiaya (repentance after purchase or sale). 
Manu Vm. 222 and Kaut. HL 15 regard this as one title of 
law. But Nar. (XI and XII) splits this into two titles viz. 
vikriydeampradmia (non-delivery of a thing after it is sold 
for a price) and kritvanusaya (repentance after buying). Manu 
states the general rule that whenever a person after buying 
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or selling anything repents of having done so, he may return 
or take back that thing within ten days. Nur. XI. 2 states 
that property is of two kinds in this world viz. movable and 
immovable and that all property is designated as paw(^ 
( saleable) in rules about purchase and sale. According to 
Y&j. IL 254, N&r. XI. 4-5, Visnu Dh. S. V. 127 if a man sells 
property and does not deliver it to the purchaser, he should be 
made to deliver it to the purchaser together with profits 
(between the time of sale and delivery) and if it is movable 
together with the price of profits arising from it (such as 
milk in the case of a cow). Visnu Dh. S. V. 128 prescribes a 
fine of 100 panas against the vendor. £aut. III. 15 prescribes 
a fine of 12 panas against the vendor who after selling a thing 
does not deliver it and also against a buyer who having pur¬ 
chased does not take delivery of it, except when the thing 
itself is defective or is lost by act of king or theft or by fire or 
flood or unless the transaction was for inadequate price or 
brought about in distress. *** If the article sold is not deliver¬ 
ed by the vendor after demand by the vendee and it is injured, 
destroyed by fire or stolen, the loss will fall on the vendor 
(N5r. XL 6, Visnu Dh. S. V. 129, Ysj. H. 256). These 
rules apply when the vendor does not feel repentance for 
having sold the thing, but if he feels repentance then Manu 
Vin. 222 will apply and the vendor may pay back the price and 
recover the article within ten days®** from the sale. Kat. (684) 
provides the same rule. No one, either buyer or vendor, can 
rescind the sale after ten days and if any one uses force in 
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recovering the article sold or bought after that period the 
king should fine him 600 panes. Manu Vm. ZZS extends these 
rules about repentance and recovery within ten days to all 
transactions whatever. Kat. (685) prescribes that the period 
of ten days for repentance is allowed to vendors and vendees 
only in the c&ee of land, and that the period is 12 days when 
the parties to sale of land are sapindas of one another and 
that in other cases the period is even shorter. *** Yaj, IL 257, 
NSr. XI, 7-8, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 350 verse 4) provide that 
when a vendor having sold a thing to one inan for a price 
received sells it to another or having concealed the defects of 
an article sells it as free from defects he should be made to 
return double the price to the purchaser and a fine equal to 
double the price to the king. The above rules apply where 
the purchaser has paid the price, but if there is a mere agree¬ 
ment and no price is paid, then the vendor or vendee is guilty 
of no wrong if he resiles from the bare agreement to sell or buy 
unless they have made an express stipulation that the agree¬ 
ment cannot be rescinded (NSr, XI. 10). When at the time of the 
agreement for sale, the vendee pays something by way of ear¬ 
nest, then if the sale goes off through the fault of the vendor, 
the latter has to return to the vendee double of the earnest; 
but if the purchaser does not finally take it he loses the thing 
and also the earnest. N&r. XIL 1 prescribes that when a vendee 
after having purchased a thing for a price repents of the pur¬ 
chase that is the title of law called ‘ rescission of purchase.’ 
Nar. XII. 2 prescribes that if the purchaser thinks that he has 
made a bad bargain be may return the thing purchased to the 
vendor on the same day in an undamaged condition (and may 
receive back the price paid); but if he returns it on the 2nd 
or 3rd day after the purchase (including the day of purchase) 
he will have to lose respectively one-thirtieth or one-fifteenth of 
the price and after the third day he cannot return the thing at 
all (Nftr. Xn. 3). But Yftj. H. 177 and N&r. XU. 5-6 lay down 
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the following periods for examination of things purchased, viz. 
one, three, five, seven, ten days, half a month and one month 
respectively in the case of iron (and clothes), milch cattle, 
beasts of burden, jewels (precious stones, pearls and corals), all 
sorts of grain, a male slave and a female slave. It must he 
supposed that these verses contain exceptions to the general 
rule in Manu VUI. 222 cited above. Kaut. (III. 15 ) allows only 
one night, three nights, five nights and seven nights for repentance 
to traders, husbandmen, cowherds, the mixed castes and higher 
castes and provides that where the articles sold are perishable a 
very short time only may be allowed. The above rules apply 
only when the purchaser made no examination at the time of 
purchase. NSr. XII. 4 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 350 verse 
3) recommend that a purchaser should himself closely examine 
an article before buying it and also show it to others in order 
to find out its defects and good qualities and provide that when 
he has approved of an article after close examination he cannot 
return it to the vendor. Vyasa provides that hides, fuel, bricks, 
yarn, grain, intoxicants, fluids, gold, inferior metals (like lead 
and tin) and other wealth should be carefully examined then 
and there i. e. when once bought after close examination none 
of these can be returned even if some defect is found therein. 
Nar. (Xn. 5-6) cited above contains exceptions to this. Nar. 
XTT . 7 gives an example of a purchase being not liable to be 
rescinded when a defective article is purchased with open eyes 
viz. a worn garment which is soiled with dirt and is in ragged 
condition cannot be returned to the vendor if it was in that 
state at the time of the purchase i. e. the maxim ' caveat emjdor ’ 
applies. If a purchaser does not take delivery of the thing 
sold to him,the vendor may sell it again to another®* and if 
the thing is lost through act of God or the king the loss falls 
on the buyer alone ( T&j. IL 255, N&r. XL 9 ). X£t. (692 ) pro> 
vides®’’* that what hsm been sold by a lunatic or an intoxicated 

867. qfllra ^ W II 

nr, q- by n. p. 220 . r %. p. i98. 

868. 5 1 nw q«r « 

wtw q. by H. 220, f|. r. p. 198 (reads and qqqpr), 

wr. ii. p. 339 . 

869. Compare section 46 of the Indian Sale of Goods Act (III of 
1930) for the vendor's right of resale and sec. 26 about the person who has 
to bear the loss of goods. 

870. wt i eqv 5^- 

M enrer. q. by w. i^. p. 3ia; i^. fill. p. 57i fii. p. 354 and «q. n. 

p, 34S aaoribe It to ff. - 
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person or through intimidation or for an inadequate price or by 
one who is dependent or by an idiot should be relinquished by 
the purchaser; it still belongs to the seller. Kst. (705-706) 
lays down a novel rule to find out what is adequate or inade¬ 
quate price. What is decided by the neighbours assembled 
together, who know (the land &c. and its value) and who are 
afraid of committing sin, as the price of fields, gardens, houses 
and the like, of bipeds and quadrupeds, is declared to be the 
proper price; a price which is less or more than it by one-eighth 
is declared to be improper; what is sold for an improper 
price may be annulled even after a hundred years. Kst. 
(704) states that when the owner of a field absconds to¬ 
gether with the surety for the payment of the land tax, the 
judges of the court may order a sale for recovery of the tax and 
that such a sale may be set aside up to ten years and a com¬ 
promise or exchange up to three generations, if it is inequitable. 
Bharadv&ja provides that when taxes are not paid both by the 
tax-payer and his surety even when called upon to do so, then 
the king may order a charge on the land or sale of the land. 

Uktalabha is defined as a conditional sale, where a man 
borrows only a portion of the proper price of a land and 
stipulates that he would return the money on a certain day and 
that if he did not do so his ownership over the land would 
come to an end. Kat. (711) adds that a sale of the uktalsbha 
kind will be valid if it is for more than half (the proper price 
of the land ), provided more than ten years have elapsed (after 


871. i dwmuqqnffsit w ’qa«v- 

qwi I qj'vPnvifuW qfrTi sqsur' «rT it 

5 wm? fwwevfid i ftRvr. q- by w- 
p. 323, WW. f^. p. 352 : vide ff. q. by f|. p. 326 ‘ ^ 

872. I 

and resp^ively q. by pp. 324 and 320; «w. fS^. p. 348 

reads slightly differently; sn^nfWairv^V I n 

4 qwip > fh ftf- * q- by W. ft. p. 324. 

873. fvqt %qrt- 
vt 'S5V! I w vwsPTf?a4Bwrrnrniq. by ww.p. 35i, 

4 T. ft. P- 324. This is similar to the mortgage by conditional sale deined in 
section 38 of the Transfer of Property Act. 
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the period fixed for repayment). An avakmyd”* becomes valid 
after possession for over three generations and a (regular) 
purchase by mutual agreement becomes valid at once. Eat. 
(712) further®’® prescribes that the unpaid purchase money 
carries compound interest after demand if no time is fixed for 
payment, but, if a time is fixed, then only the balance has to 
be paid up to the end of that period. Br. provides that in all 
sales, the sale deed should mention the wells and trees (on the 
land), the water and ways and that the crops, trees and fruits, 
wells, tanks and house standing on the land sold would belong 
to the vendor if they are not put down in the deed of sale. 
According to HSrIta the rules of sales are to be extended 
to exchanges. 

From the RSjatarangin! VI. 41 it appears that a fraudulent 
purchaser, who, by means of the heavy bribe of 1000 dinaras, 
induced the officially authorized scribe to include a well in the 
sale of a house when it was intended to be excluded from it, 
was banished from the country by the king, his property 
being confiscated and given over to the cheated vendor. 


874. 1yftngV! II 

stmt. (711) q. by «vit. f)!. p. 349 (which reads SB e i Bfeqi at the end, that makes 
hardly any sense) and w. fii. p. 326. The word snspr is explained in various 
ways. The Mit. on Yaj. U. 238 defines it as a transaction whereby a 
bailee.!e. g. a washerman) transfers an article bailed to him (for washing 
&c.) to another for hire. Pinini IV. 4. 50 employs the word'avakraya', 
but the Siddhantakaumudi explains it as the due to be recovered by a king 
from a market (or the like). Gaut. XII. 39 employs the word 'avakrita* 
which is explained by Haradatta as meaning 'what is purchased, but the 
price of which is unpaid or only partly paid ’. This last seems to be the 
sense intended'by Kit. who provides that a sale of land, the price being 
wholly or partly unpaid, would become indefeasible only after enjoyment 
for three generations, gsisg as quoted in S. V. p. 321 defines anatV as 
‘ auigwsiTw 5 ff’ TOT fwmvH. ' wu B v) "Bid «r h » 

875. VUI I W Wl l W I Bgwsq ^ rRWH- 
VJlk « qsnVT. 712 q. by w. ft. p. 327. 

876. w I Ig- 

wfil: H q ft qgf wd fsjr nsii i fd gy g qnt w 

n fg. q. by sin. f^. p. 349. fd. p. 326. Compare sec. 8 of 
the Transfer of Property Act (Act. IV. of 1882) as to >vhat pas^s on a 
sale. The sqg. p, 349 explains as . 

877. mt • ^inwf ug 

gr^q. by if. fd. p. 326. Compare see. 118 of the Transfer of 

Property Act. 
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The Vyavahfiraniinaya, after quoting Br. and Vyasa, very 
lucidly explains what is meant by sale, purchase, exchange &c. 
Gold and the like which a man desires to render or pay is called 
price, while land, house and the like are said tobe‘panya’ 
(saleable thing). Purchase means acceptance of a thing pre¬ 
ceded by the offering of a price (either paid or agreed to be 
paid); sale is the acceptance of a price preceded by the offering 
of a saleable thing. Parivrtti or parivartam is the acceptance 
of an article for an article of the same kind; if there is a 
disparity in value between the two articles exchanged the 
exchange is called ‘ avakmya when there is an exchange of 
two articles of different kinds but of the same value it is called 
nnimaya.^’’^ The VyavahSranirnaya makes elaborate provi¬ 
sions for sale of land at the order of the king for non-payment 
of land tax. It quotes PrajSpati (p. 350 ) to the effect that the 
purchaser at such a sale must offer half or at least one-fourth 
of the real price of the field and that the original owner could 
get back his property sold for the royal dues by paying the 
full price to the purchaser up to three generations. Other 
elaborate rules on the same subject are passed over here for 
reasons of space. These provisions indicate that ownership in 
cultivated fields belonged to individuals and that the State had 
only the right to levy taxes. Vide H. of Dh. vol, U. pp. 865-869 
and Kat. quoted above (on p. 196 ) for a discussion of the theory 
of the State’s ownership of all lands. Taking into consideration 
the Purvamlmaihsa texts, the Vyavaharamayukha and the verses 
of Kat. and others it appears that the State was deemed to be 
the owner of all lands as a general proposition, but that where 
individuals or bodies of persons had been in long possession of 
lands that they cultivated, the ownership of the State was 
qualified and restricted only to the.recovery of a tax or share 


878. 

a h ffJitinrmt » 

I qj?w I TfliRrj 

»ffii i 

I fit. pp. 347-348. The definition of sale given by tbe 
Vyavahiranirnaya looks quite modern. ' Compare sec. 4 of the Indian Sale 
of Goods 4Aof(HI,-‘Of .1930;). . 
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of crops and that individuals and groups that had cultivated 
lands in their possession were regarded practically as owners of 
the land subject to the liability to pay land tax and to the right 
of the State to sell the land for non-payment of tax. The 
Vyavahftranirnaya quotes Br. and another smrti text that sudras, 
persons excommunicated for grave sins ( patita), c&ndalas and 
desperate characters cannot be allowed to possess the lands of a 
br&bmana by sale, partition or in lieu of wages;”’ the same work 
further quotes VySsa, Bh&radvaja and B^ that when land is sold 
there is a right of pre-emption in favour of full brothers, 
sapipdas, samanodakas, sagotras, neighbours, creditors and 
one’s co-villagers in order. 

Gifts of immovables were looked upon in very ancient 
times with disfavour, though they were made even in the times 
of the Upanisads. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 740-41. But sales 
of land must have been rarer still in ancient times owing to the 
patriarchal and joint family systems. The Mit. on Yaj. 11.114 
quotes a verse forbidding the sale of immovable property;*” 
W sales of lands are mentioned in many copperplate grants. 
Vide Paharpur plate grant of Gupta year 159 i. e. 478-79 A. D. 
in E. L vol. 20 p. 59 (where one kulySvapa of land is stated to 
have been sold for two diniraa to a brShmana and his wife 
named Kami by the city council for the provision of the 
worship with sandal-wood paste &c. of the divine arhats at 
a vihara ), E. I. vol. 17 p. 345 (grant of the time of Kumara- 
gupta I in Gupta year 113), the Damodarpur plates (E. I. vol. 
15 p. 113), Faridpur plates (Ind. Ant. vol. 39 p. 193), E. I. vol. 
18 p, 74. From these records of the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. 
it appears that land was owned by private individuals or by 

879. q|^«r I vijiifim iBvPhsv- 

w If.) i qpp ^ h 

q. by <irv. f*r. p. 3S4. With these provisions prescribed at least 1500 
years ago one may compare the Sonth African legislation passed in the 
tbidst of tho Second World War (alleged to be fought for different kinds 
bf freedoms) against Indians preventing the purchase by them of lands in 
areas reserved for Whites. 

880. sqw. t I KWW W UTO t ^ 

mnt ii • whftwi «f^s} »4n*rsm ins«n; 

^ « q.' by sqw. R. pp. 353 - 56 . 

881. )q. by on 11.114. 
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joint families or by the village community or by the king and 
there was a fixed procedure when land was to be sold, that 
the purchaser approached the District Officers who consulted 
the pustapdlas that kept a record of titles and that the villa¬ 
gers and headmen were consulted and asked to mark off the 
land to be sold. It appears that the smrtis recommended that 
sales should be clothed in the formalities of gifts, probably 
because gifts were frequent and sales were not. A smiti quoted 
by the Mit. (on Yaj. H. 114) states ‘ land passes (i. e. is trans¬ 
ferred ) with the assent of the villagers, the agnatic relations, the 
neighbours, the co-sharers and with the offering of gold and 
water.’ The Mit. explains that these are not absolutely neces¬ 
sary formalities of a sale, but that they are recommended for the 
sake of greater caution and convenience, that the assent of the 
villagers is to be secured for the publication of the transaction 
of sale, as a text says that acceptance, particularly of im¬ 
movables, should be made openly, that the neighbours’ assent 
should be secured for preventing boundary disputes, that the 
assent of agnates and co-sharers is desired for making it easy to 
complete the transaction, that it does not follow that without 
the assent of these the sale of land is not valid or complete. 
Water and gold are to be offered because gifts being highly 
commended, a sale should be clothed outwardly with the same 
formalities. Vide Dr. P. N. Sen’s ‘ Hindu Jurisprudence ’ 
pp. 76-78 for the opposite procedure of the ancient Roman Law 
that gifts were to be clothed with the formalities of sale. For 
water and gold in the case of gifts vide above under 
daUapradUrUka. 

SvUmpalavivada ( disputes between the owner of cattle 
and herdsman who is engaged to look after them ). In ancient 
times this must have been a prominent source of litigation 
in a predominantly agricultural country like India. N&r. 
appears to have included this title under vetanasyanapS- 
karma. Yaj. II. 164, Nar. IX. 11 provide that the cowherd 
has to bring back - to the owner in the evening the cows (and 
other domestic animals ) handed over to him in the morning by 

882. t 
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the. owner, after grazing them in the pastures and making them 
drink water. Manu VUL 230 says that during the day the 
responsibility for the safety of the cattle rests on the herdsman 
and during the night on the owner provided they are in the 
latter's house. When there is no express agreement as to wages 
Nir. IX. 10 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 346 verse 19) prescribe that a 
cowherd®** will get as his wages all the milk of the cows 
tended by him on every eighth day plus a heifer (two years old) 
every year out of every one hundred cows tended by him or a 
milch cow with her calf every year for every two hundred cows 
looked after by him. Manu VIII. 231 provides another method 
when no wages are fixed by agreement viz. a hired herdsman, 
who is paid with milk, may milk as hire the best cow out of ten 
with the consent of the owner. It is the duty of the cowherd 
to struggle as much as in him lies to protect the cows from 
accidents and if he is unable to do so he must quickly inform 
the owner (Nir. IX. 12). Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 346 verse 20) 
states*®* that the cowherd shall save cattle from the danger of 
worms (or reptiles), robbers, tigers and from caverns and pits 
and that he should try to protect them to the best of his ability, 
should call out for help or inform his master. If the herdsman 
does not struggle to protect the cows, nor raise a hue and cry 
nor inform his msuster he must make good the value of the cow 
lost and must pay a fine to the king (Nsr. IX. 13). Manu YIU. 
232 apd 235, Yaj. n. 164-165, Vfenu Dh. S. V.*** 137-138, Nar. 
(IX 14-15) provide that if a cow or other domestic animal 
strays or is killed by worms (or reptiles) or slain by dogs (and 
wild animals) or dies by falling into a pit or by any negligent 
act of the herdsman, he himself shall make good the loss, if he 
did not exert himself to prevent this happening or if goats 
and sheep are surrounded by wolves and carried away while the 
herdsman does not hasten to their help he shall bear the res¬ 
ponsibility for the loss. In these cases the herdsman has also 


8 SJ. WVT tjStmrwhsftRWt I q- by the »■ P- 

207, wr. tt. p- 346. 

884. «rT 
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V. 137-138. 
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to pay a fine of 12} panas to the king (Yaj. II. 165). Ap. Dh. 
S. n. 11. 28. 6 makes**’' the herdsman liable to pay the price if 
an animal in his charge dies or is lost (by theft &c.). Manu 
Vin. 233,236, Nar. IX, 16, Vyasa state exceptions to the above 
viz. where an animal is carried away *** by robbers though the 
herdsman raised a cry, he* would not be liable to make good the 
loss provided he gave information to his master at the proper 
time (immediately after the animal is carried away) and 
proper place; or when the herdsman himself is seized or the 
village is attacked or the country is invaded, the herdsman 
would not be liable for loss or seizure of any animal under his 
charge; and also where, while the herd is grazing in a proper 
order near a forest, a wolf suddenly kills an animal. Manu 
VIII. 234, Nar. IX. 17 state that when cattle die through act of 
God or king or die without any fault of his while in charge of a 
herdsman, he has to free himself from liability or from the 
suspicion of himself having*®* carried away surreptitiously the 
animal by producing before his master their ears, skin, tails, 
bladders, tendons and yellow bile or by showing their limbs 
(viz. their characteristic marks). Yy&sa states that if a 
herdsman, who has received his wages, abandons cattle in an 
untenanted forest and moves about in the village he should be 
fined by the king.®*® 

Yaj. n. 166 provides that a portion of land should be set 
apart at the discretion of the villagers or that of the king as 
pasture for cows. Manu VIII, 237, Yaj, IL 167 prescribe 


886 . in VI. n. 165 means, acc to the Mit., Sm. C. n. p. 208 

and P« 773.13}, while qn. W. HI. p. 375 and sv. V. P. 348 say that it 
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that 00 all sides round a village, a kharvct^ and a town 
an uncultivated space for pastures (between it and the 
fields) shall be kept respectively of 100, 200, 400 dharvus^ in 
extent. Kst. (666) prescribes that the owner of a field 
(which is near a forest) should construct a high paling 
before the crops have grown; for animals (or deer) when they 
have once tasted the sweet*** (crops) can be warded off with 
difficulty. Manu VUI. 239 * (Matsya 227. 25 ), Nar. XIV. 41 
prescribe that a hedge should be constructed for a field that 
is near a public way so high that a camel cannot look inside 
over it or a horse or cattle cannot jump over or so thick that 
a dog or boar should not be able to thrust its head inside it 
through holes. Manu Vm 238 ( *= Matsyapurana 227. 26), 
Yaj. IL 162, Nar. XIV. 40 provide that if a field situated near a 
village or a pasture or near a public road is not protected by a 
hedge and cattle straying into it cause loss, the herdsman is not 
to be held guilty. It is provided by Ap. Dh. S, U. ll. 28. 5, Manu 
VUL 240, Nar. XIV. 28, Kat. 664-665 that if cattle enter into 
fields, *** parks or pastures that are situated near a village or 
a public road and are enclosed by a hedge, they may be seized 
or beaten off, the herdsman is to be fined (a hundred panas). 
Yaj. IL 159-161, Manu Vin. 241, Nar. XIV. 28-29, Kat. 667 and 
others lay down that where cattle enter fields (not near a 
village or road) and cause loss, the herdsman is to be fined or 
whipped, the owner of the cattle is to make good the loss and 

891. A is 4 cubits (or about 6 feet). Manu VIII, 237 ordains 

having a space of 300 dhanus round a city; it also says that the space 
round a village for pastures should be three throws of samyd. £p» Dh. S. 
I. 3. 9. ^ and 23 employ the expression ^or stating distance, 

means yoke-pin ()» Vide p. 145 note 185 above for dhanus 
and other measures of distance. In £. I. vol. I. pp. 154-155 a 

(the king's hand) is mentioned in an inscription dated sai/hvat 933 
at Gwalior. A ipv was 4 f^s but there were of 7 or 10 hastas. Vide 
f^. on II. 106. It was but natural that in ancient times man relied 
upon his own fingers or hand or height as a measure of length. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. II. p. 209 n. 485 and n. 2021 (for and ), p. 103.4 

(for Vedi being as much in length as the height of the sacrificer) and 
purusa as a measure of length in V. 2. 5.1 and 16* S. 

21-25. Vide also H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 989 n. 
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pay the fine prescribed and the fines vary e. g. Ysj. H. 159 
prescribes fines of 2, 4 and 8 masas respectively when a goat 
or a cow or a she-bufialo strays and causes loss of crops, while 
Kat. (667) prescribes only J pana in the case of cows and 
sheep and i in the case of she-buffaloes. Vide ,Gaut. XH. 19-22 
and Xaut M. 10 also. Those who purposely set cattle to eat 
or destroy crops were to be punished as thieves (Nar, XIV. 34). 

Ancient India entertained tender feelings for certain 
animals and in certain circumstances. Nar. XIV. 30, Yaj, H. 163, 
Manu Vin. 242, Kaut. HL 10®** and Usanas provide that cows 
within ten days after calving, a stud bull, a horse, an elephant, 
animals let loose in honour of ancestors or deities, and cattle 
that have strayed from the herd or that have no herdsman to 
look after them and have met with an accident are to be 
warded off when causing harm to crops, but the owner is not 
to be fined. Usanas®* states that the reason for this leniency is 
that horses and elephants are protectors of people. Apar&rka 
( p. 771) explains that this exemption applies only to the king’s 
horses and elephants. USanas adds that (owners of) cows 
should not be fined when they cause some loss at the time of 
festivals and sraddhas. The great veneration for cows led 
Usanas to lay down that he who requires the owner of a cow 
to re«imburse the loss of crops that are eaten up or destroyed 
by a cow will find that his pitrs and the gods do not receive the 
offerings made by him. This is explained by the Par. M. III. 
p. 385 as referring to crops in fields near a village not enclosed 
by a hedge and by the Madanaratna to crops eaten at the time 
of ^raddha. Br., Yaj. IL 161 and Nar. XIV. 38 require the owner 
of the cow to re-imburse the owner of the crops for the loss as 
settled by the neighbours. Vide under ‘ steya ’ for cases in 
which there is no offence of theft even if a person takes certain 
things belonging to another without his permission. 
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SiMAVIVADA {boundary disputes). 

This is called k§etrajaviv<ida^ (disputes relating to fields) 
by Nftrada XIV. 1, who defines it as ‘ dispute with regard to 
land in which questions about dikes or embankments, the 
boundaries of fields, ploughed land and fallow land have to be 
decided,’ Nfirada’s idea appears to be that the word ‘sImavivSda’ 
in Manu is only illustrative and is a compendious way of 
mentioning disputes about land in general. According to Kat. 
(732) there are six causes®* of land disputes viz. claiming 
more land, claim that a person is entitled to less than he 
possesses, claim to a share, denial of a share, seizing possession 
when previously there was none, boundary. In all these cases 
boundaries have directly or indirectly to be settled and there¬ 
fore all these are included under the topic of simavivada. A 
boundary dispute may relate to the boundaries of a district 
(janapada), a village, a field and a house. Boundaries, acc. to 
NSr., may be of five kinds.*” They are described as follows: 
dchajmi is what Is indicated by trees which are like a flag¬ 
staff, Manu (VIII. 246-247) prescribes that trees such as 
aSvattha, the silk cotton, sala, tala (palmyra palm ), that have 
milky juice (like udumbara) should be planted to indicate 
boundaries and also bamboo clumps, bushes, reeds &c. A 
matsyini (lit, having fish) boundary is provided by rivers flowing 
naturally and full of fish and tortoises or by tanks and 
reservoirs of water (Manu Vni. 248). A naidhdni boundary is 
one indicated by concealed signs (just as nidhana i. e, treasure 
is concealed in the earth), such as pots filled with chaff, coal, 
bricks, bones and similar things that the earth does not corrode 
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and are buried inside the earth. Manu (VIII. 250-251) enume¬ 
rates those objects that should be buried in the earth, which 
would serve to indicate the boundaries of a village or field and 
which are therefore called concealed ( upacchanna ) by him. A 
bhayamrjifa (free from -danger) boundary is settled by the 
agreement of the parties. The fifth kind is the one that is laid 
down by order of the king. Br. (S. B, E, 33 p. 351 verse 2) 
prescribes’*' that at the time of founding a village definite 
boundaries should be erected or constructed by means of visible 
or patent {prakZia) and concealed (upariisu or upacchanna) 
signs and the Sm. C. II. 228 explains that a row of big stones 
should be employed to indicate the boundary. Brhaspati (S. B. 
E. vol. 33 p. 351 verses 3-7) states what patent and concealed 
boundary marks should be and requires elderly persons to 
point them out to youths and children who in their turn when 
old are to point out the boundaries to other youths and in this 
way traditional knowledge of boundaries may be kept up. Manu 
(VIIL 252-253) states that in disputes boundaries should be 
settled in accordance with the visible and concealed signs des¬ 
cribed above, by reliance on long former enjoyment and by the 
constant fiow of water and that if there be doubt even after 
observing the signs then the dispute has to be decided on the evi¬ 
dence of witnesses. Witnesses could either depose to the marks 
of boundaries or to the boundaries themselves. Those who 
could not point out the marks but were to define the boundaries 
themselves were to follow a certain procedure. Manu VlII. 254 
states that the witnesses should be asked about the marks 
of boundaries in the presence of the litigating parties and 
groups (or families) of the villagers. The witnesses on being 
asked were to trace, point out and settle the boundary unani¬ 
mously, being clad in red garments, wearing red chaplets and 
being exhorted to depose truly by their spiritual merit*’* and 
carrying clods of earth on their heads, by reference to mounds 
or depressions, coals, bones and chaff (buried underground. 


tr?: « If. q- by II p. 227, which says: 
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in a vessel), embankments, anthills, platforms of stones or 
bricks (Manu VIH. 255, 256, Yaj. n. 151, Nar. XIV. 4-6). 
Vas. 16. 13, Kaut. IIL 9, Yaj. IL 150, Manu VIU. 258, 260, 
Nar. (XIV. 2-3) prescribe that on failure of witnesses of the 
adjoining villages, neighbours (samanta),*® old men, cowherds 
husbandmen who plough the fields near the one in dispute, 
hunters, fowlers, fishermen, snake catchers and foresters should 
settle the disputed boundary in the presence of the king. The 
Mit. on Yaj.*® IL 153 quotes Kat. (743-745, 51) to show that 
witnesses were divided into samanta, matda, vrddha and uddhfta, 
each preceding group being superior to the succeeding. The 
Mit. further says that the neighbours as witnesses are to be 
arranged in the form of the layers of the petals of a lotus viz. 
the nearest ones ( saihsaktaka) are those most preferred, (but if 
this group has faults) then a second but a more removed group 
and then a third group still more remote may be examined. 
Sankha-Likhita and Vas.*** 16.13-15 prescribe that in boundary 
disputes the decision depends on neighbours, in the case of 
conflict of witnesses on documents and then on the old men in 
the town or village and the guilds. Yaj. IL 152 and Manu VUl, 
258 require that the neighbours who are to settle the boundary 
should be fovir, eight or ten ( even in number) and inhabitants 
of the same village (if possible}. Br, (S. B. E. 33 p. 352 
verse 14) requires that the witnesses should know the source 
of titl^ (to the disputed land ), the measurement (in vimrtams, 
dwo4as &c.), the length of enjoyment or possession, the names 
of persons (in possession) and the characteristic geography or 
lie of the land. The general rule was (as stated by Nar. XIV. 9) 

902. I "w 
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that a single witness however confident he might be (or how¬ 
ever reliable) should not take upon himself to point out and 
settle the boundary, since this (boundary) dispute being a very 
important ( difficult) matter, its decision should rest with many, 
'nie Mit. (on Ysj. U. 152 ). explains that this prohibition holds 
good only if the single witness is one not accepted by both sides 
as reliable. But Nar. (XIV. 10) and Br. (S. B. 33 p. 352 
verse 11) hold that where a single witness accepted by both 
sides has to settle the boundary (in the absence of more 
witnesses and in the absence of reliable patent or concealed 
signs) he should do so after placing a clod of earth on his head, 
after being dressed in red robes and wearing red flowers and 
after observing a fast. If it was a Sudra who was to trace or 
lay down a boundary Visvarupa’®’ on Yaj. n. 156 quotes a prose 
passage of Brhaspati that he was to be decked in red pieces of 
cloth, his face was to be smeared with ashes from a cemetery, a 
mark was to be made on his chest with five fingers dipped in 
the blood of a goat and the entrails of the sacrificed goat were 
to be tied round his neck and he was to hold a clod of earth 
in the right hand. All this was to impress upon him the gravity 
of the work and the necessity of doing hie best impartially. If 
no knowing witness or no patent or concealed signs are available 
the king has himself to settle the boundary between the two 
villages at his own discretion (Yaj. n. 153, Nar. XIV. 11, Manu VTTT 
265). He may divide the land between the two villages equally 
and construct new marks of boundaries, but if the disputed land 
will be of greater benefit to one village than to the other 
the king may assign the whole of the disputed land to the 
former. Manu VIII. 245 prescribes that when there is a 
boundary dispute between two villages the king should decide 
it in the month of Jyestha when the embankment (marks) become 
quite clear ( owing to water being dried up in summer). The 
decision made by the witnesses or neighbours became fina.] 
only after the lapse of three weeks if no calamity (from act 
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of God or king) befell the witnesses (Kit. 751).** Manu 
prescribes (VIIL 261) that the boundary settled by witnesses 
should be fixed by the king (or recorded in a document 
containing the names of witnesses). An ancient instance of 
the fixing of boundaries by two feudatory chiefs is recorded 
in the Bhumara stone Pillar inscription of the Parivr&jaka 
MaharSja Hastin and MahSrSja Sarvanstha, who erected a 
pillar at Ambloda to show the boundary between their 
territories about 510 A. D. (vide Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions No. 24 
p. 110). Vide also E. L vol. 24 pp. 32-34 for inscriptions! 
evidence about the carrying out of all the details laid down in 
dharma^&stra works on the settlement of boundaries. Manu 
Vin, 263, Yaj. II. 153, Nar. XTV. 7 prescribe the middle amer¬ 
cement for each one of the samanlm that falsely settle the 
boundaries, while Manu (VUL 257) and Nar. XIV. 8 prescribe 
the first amercement only for other witnesses such as members 
of corporations and elderly villagers. If through friendship, 
greed or fear the witnesses who know the facts do not come 
forward to settle the boundary they are each to be fined in the 
highest amercement (Kit.** 750). 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 353 verses 19-21) lays down certain 
interesting rules about alluvion and diluvion. Where a river 
is the boundary between two villages and the river carries away 
soil from one village and attaches it to another, the accretion 
belongs to the village to which it becomes attached, but this is 
so when the soil carried away has no crops growing on it; if 
however soil with growing crops is separated from a village and 
joined to another by a river in food, the former owner can reap 
only the crops and the land will belong to the village or field 
to which it has become attached**. 
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Manu Vm. 262, Ysj. n. 154, Nar. XIV. 12, Kat. 749 pres¬ 
cribe that the decision of disputes about the boundaries of fields, 
wells, tanks, groves and parks, palaces, houses, cottages, temples 
and channels carrying rain water is to be similarly arrived at by 
the testimony of witnesses (samantas and others). 

Several rules are laid down by Nar., Br. and Xat, about 
easements and water-courses. 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 24) prescribes that no’^^ inter¬ 
ference should be caused to the manner of the enjoyment of 
houses (as regards doors, compounds &c.), to the enjoyment of 
water and markets in the way in which they had been enjoyed 
from the time the village or house was established or built. 
This means, acc. to the Sm. C. 11. p. 234 and V. P. p. 363 that if 
a new mode of enjoyment is started in the case of these after 
the village was established or the house was built then inter¬ 
ference may be allowed. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 25) 
further says that ancient windows, watercourses, balconies 
(pegs?), raised platforms on the borders of streets, waterspouts 
carrying rainwater from a square of houses (and cottages) en¬ 
joyed from former days should not be allowed to be interfered 
with, even if they might cause some inconvenience to the neigh¬ 
bouring house. Kat. (752-753) similarly provides ‘ one should 
not interfere with the base of the wall, a drain (or waterspout), 
a balcony, window, watercourse and dwelling house of another. 
These are not to be added to one's house after the first building 
of it (so as to cause obstruction or annoyance to another), one 
should not open a window(so as to command a view) in the 
interior of another’s house or open a spout (that will drain off 

ftw »r « If- q. by wvrwj p. 764, II. p. 235, «T. u. p. 363. 

n. p. 235; 

WwH (w^!) fiif I 1 
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912. Compare section 15 of the Easements Act (Act V of 1882) for 
the acquisition by prescription of easements of light and air for a building, 
of support or of right of way &c. 

913, * One should not open a window &c. *—This right of privacy is 
recognized even now by the courts as enforceable in Gujerat. Vide Nathu- 
bhai V* Chhaganlal 2 Bom. L, R. 454, Maneklal v. Mohanlal 22 Bom. 
L. R, 226. 
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water) on to another’s house. One should construct places 
(pita) for depositing ordure, urine and filthy water, a fireplace 
and a pit at a distance of at least two cubits from the walls 
of other people (his neighbours) and should not construct these 
very near to another’s house ’ (vide also Br, 8, B. E. vol. 33 
p. 354 verses 25-26). 

Br. (S, B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 27) defines a samamvnc?^* as the 
road by which men and beasts pass to and fro without let 'or 
hindrance. K&t. (755) calls it catuspatha and defines raja- 
mdrga as the road by which people are allowed to pass at 
certain times (and not at all times). Several rules are 
prescribed by Kautilya and others for obviating nuisances 
on public roads or near private houses. Br. (S. B. E, 33 p. 354 
verse 28) and Kfit. (756) provide that roads should not be 
obstructed by parking”* carts and the like thereon, that no 
one should plant anything on a public road, that a man who puts 
obstruction on the public road, makes pits or plants trees or 
wilfully voids excrement thereon should be fined a rm§aka, and 
one who does not give’** precedence on the road to his guru, 
preceptor or the king should be fined. Manu IX. 282 prescribes 
the fine of two kHr^paijas for voiding or dropping ordure on 
the public road in the absence of distress and requires the 
wrongdoer to clean the road, but Manu (IX. 283) makes an 
exception in the case of persons diseased, very old men, a 
pregnant woman and a child, who are not to be fined but 
only reproved for voiding ordure on the road. Vide Matsya 
227. 175-76 for the same two verses. Kaut. n. 36”^ pres¬ 
cribes the fine of i of a pana for throwing dust on a cart-road 
and I for obstructing it with mud and a fine double of these 
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for doing the same on a royal road; prescribes a fine of one, 
two, three or four panas respectively for voiding ordure on or 
near a holy place, or a place whence water is taken, or a temple 
or the king’s buildings and exempts from fine such persons as 
those mentioned in Mapu IX. 283. Kat. (758-759 ) provides”® 
that he who defiles a tank, a garden or holy water (or gbats ) 
by throwing filthy matter (ordure &c.) therein should be made 
to remove the filth and fined the first amercement and also one 
who pollutes by washing soiled clothes in holy and purifying 
sacred places {ghats &c.) established by great or saintly persons. 
Yaj. n, 155 prescribes the first, the highest and middling 
amercements respectively for making breaches in the boundary 
(between two or more fields), for ploughing a field beyond the 
boundary of one’s field and for depriving a man of his field 
by intimidation and the like. Vide also Visnu Dh. S. V. 172 
and SankhayLikhita”’ who prescribe a fine of 1008 panas for 
transgressing (the whole of) the boundary (of a field). Manu 
VIII. 264 ( = Matsya 227. 30 ) provides a fine of 200 panas 
for seizing another’s field, garden or house through inadver¬ 
tence, but 500 for seizing any one of these by intimidation. 
Nar. XIV. 13-14 and Kat. ( 760-761 ) statethat the fruits and 
flowers of those trees that grow on the boundary between two 
fields should be declared (by the Judge) as joint between the 
owners of the two fields and that if the branches of trees grow¬ 
ing in one man’s field spread over another man’s field that man 
should be understood to be the owner of the trees and branches 
(together with fruit &c.) in whose field the trees are born (have 
taken root). The first proposition implies that if one owner 
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alone takes all the fruits he is liable to be fined for taking half 
the fruits. 

A seta ( watercourse) is said by Nsr. (XIV. 18) to be of 
two kinds, viz. that which is dug ( kheya) into the soil in order 
to drain off excessive water and that which is constructed 
{bandhya) as an embankment to prevent water from flowing 
away. Yaj. 11.156 and NSr. XIV. 17 provide that a setu made 
by the owner of one field in the neighbouring field should not 
be forbidden by the owner of that field, if the loss of soil it 
causes (to the latter) is small as compared with the great 
benefit that it may confer. Nar. (XTV, 20-21) and Ysj, IL 157 
prescribe that one should make a dike or watercourse on an¬ 
other’s land with the permission of that man or with the permis¬ 
sion of the king as otherwise he cannot reap the benefit thereof. 
E&t. (762-63) provides a similar rule about the repairs to a 
house or garden or tank made by a stranger without the owner’s 
or the king’s permission. It is stated by N&r. (XIV, 23-25 ) that 
when the owner of a field is unable (to cultivate it) or is 
dead or is not heard of, if a stranger cultivates the field 
without objection from any body, the stranger shall enjoy 
the produce of the field, that if the owner (or his son) 
returns while the field is being tilled by a stranger, he can 
get his field back on repayment to the stranger of all the 
money expended on making the land (ready for crops). If 
th0 owner is unable to return the expenses, the stranger may 
retain I th of the produce every year for eight years giving 
ith to the owner every year and should hand over the field to 
the owner when the 8th year arrives. Yaj. IL 158 and Vyasa 
provide that if a person takes a field from the owner on rent 
for cultivation, but gives up the cultivation after slightly 
ploughing it and does not employ someone else to complete the 
cultivation, then he should be made to pay the produce that 
would have been recovered from the field if properly cultivated 
and also should be fined and the field may be taken from him 
and given to another tenant^. 
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VAKPARUStA AND DANDAPARUSYA 

• • • • 

(Abuse and defamation; assault) 

VakpSrusya, dandaparusya, steya, strlsangrahana, sShasa 
are five titles out of 18 that are concerned with what may be 
called criminal matters or crimes in modern nomenclature. 
Vide under ^ham. below. 

Nar. XVm. 1 defines vakparu^a as ‘ abusive words that 
loudly proclaim censure of another’s country, caste, family and 
the like and that cause mental pain or offence to that man. ’ 
Kat. (768) defines it as’^ consisting in making the sound ‘hum’ 
(of defiance) before another or coughing before him, of imitating 
or uttering before another whatever is censurable according to 
popular notions. Nar. (XVIH. 2-3) says that abuse is of three 
kinds, ni^thura (reproachful such as calling a man a fool or a 
rogue), ailUa (obscene or insulting), tivra (mercilessly severe such 
as charging a man with such grave sins as brUtunana-murder or 
drinking liquor) and that the punishment for each later one is 
more severe than for each preceding one. Examples of the 
abuse of country, caste and family are respectively ‘ the Gaudas 
are quarrelsome ’,' brahmanas are extremely greedy ’, ‘ persons of 
the VisvSmitra gotra commit cruel deeds ’. Br. (S. B. E. vol, 33 
p. 355 verses 2-4) divided v&kp&rusya into three kinds viz. 
lowest (when the country, caste or family of a person is abused 
or sinfulness is ascribed without specifying any definite act), 
middling (speaking that the abuser will have sexual inter¬ 
course with the mother or sister of the abused or ascribing the 
commission of upapatahas^ or minor sins to the abused )• 
highest (charging him with taking forbidden food or drink or 
mercilessly exposing or ascribing the grave sins to a person )• 
Various fines ard prescribed Jn the smrtis that depend upon the 
above distinctions and also on the castes of the abuser and the 
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abuged. For example, Manu VUI. 267 (scNSr. XVm. 15 = Matey a 
227, 66) prescribes the punishments of 100 panas, 150 or 200 
panas, corporal punishment respectively against a ksatriya or 
a vaieiya or a Sudra abusing a br&hmana and conversely Manu 
Vni, 268 ( = Nar. XVIH. 16 ) provides that a brahmana calum¬ 
niating a ksatriya, vaisya or 6udra should respectively be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 panas. In the case of the abuser and the 
abused being of the same varna the fine for ordinary abuse 
is 12 panas, but double of this if the abuse is, according to 
Manu Vm 269 ( = Nar. XVIH. 17 ), foul (relating to mother, 
sister &o.). Vide Yaj. II. 206-207, Visnudharmasutra V. ,35. 
From the remarks of the Sm. C. and the Madanaratna it appears 
that these discriminating provisions^ based on the casteand 
the ascription of minor or grave sins had become a dead letter 
and were not being enforced by the kings in India by the 
12th century A. D, at least. One or two matters, however, may 
be noted. Manu VIIL 268-272 and 274 are the same as NSr. 
XVnL 16-17, 22-24, Even the truth of an imputation’* 
afforded no complete exemption e, g. if a person angrily 
calls a man a thief (who was once convicted of it) or 
speaks of him as blind or cripple, the former would 
be fined at least one karsS.pana (Manu Vm. 274 = NSr. 
XVHL 18). E&ut. ( in. 18) provides in this case three papas’® 
as fine and Visnudharmasfitra (V, 27) two papas. When the 
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imputation is false all provide for a fine double of that pro¬ 
vided in case the imputation is true. Ironic praise of a man 
(such as describing one who is blind of one eye as one endowed 
with a beautiful eye) is made punishable by Kaut. (HI. 18). 
To warn^^ a man against associating with a person who is 
guilty of a grave sin or of theft does not entail punishment if 
the truth of the imputation be established (Kat. 776). Acc. to 
Kaut. and Kat. (775) the king was to award only half the fine 
prescribed if the accused said ‘ what I uttered in abuse was done 
through ignorance, carelessness, rivalry or friendship; 1 shall 
not again do so’’^. A person who abuses a king doing his 
duty was to have his tongue cut off or forfeited all his property 
(Nar. XVm. 30, Yaj. H. 302). Ap. H. 10. 27.14 prescribed for 
a sudra that abused any one of the three higher castes leading 
a religious life the punishment of the cutting of the tongue 

Davt^pariisya (assault). Kaut, in. 19 begins his treatment 
of this topic by saying that it comprises touching, threatening to 
strike and actually striking another’^. Nar. XVin. 4 defines it as 
injuring the limbs of another with the hand, foot, weapon or other 
means (such as stones) or defiling or causing pain by (bringing) 
ashes and similar substances in contact with another. The Mit. 
on Yaj. n. 212 explains that even causing injury to animals and 
trees would fall under this title. Nar. XVIH. 5-6 provide that 
assault may be of three kinds viz, mild, middling and highly 
punishable according as a person merely makes preparations to 
assault or attacks without any qualm or causes a wound and that 
this crime can further be divided into three kinds according as 
the object attacked is low in value or middling or high. A verse 
from the Parisista (quoted by Sm. C. n, p. 327 and V. P, p, 370) 
states ‘ whoever causes pain or draws blood, wounds, breaks, cuts 
off, pierces (the limbs or bodies) of living beings is guilty of 
dandaparusya *. According to Br. (S. B. £. vol. 33 p. 357 verse 
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1) dai^p3ru§ya^ consists in striking (a person) with the hand, 
with a stone, a club, ashes, mud, dust or a weapon. The Mit. 
on Yaj. IL 212 following Nar. XVUI. 7-12 lays down certain 
propositions about both abuse and assault. A person who 
does not return abuse or does not assault when abused or 
assaulted, deserves to be commended; if he returns the abuse or 
assaults in return, the person who began the quarrel is to be 
dealt with more severely than the other. When two persons’® 
attack each other and there are no means for finding who began 
the quarrel equal punishment is to be awarded to both; but 
when two quarrel he who began the quarrel or he who persists 
longer than the other is to be fined more than the other party 
and lastly if men of the lowest’^* castes such as impSka, meda, 
cap(faia, hunters, elephant riders, vratyas and dasas (slaves) 
assault respectable men and acaryas then they are to be 
punished (whipped) by good men then and there, but if such 
punishment is not possible, then the king should award 
corporal punishment (of various kinds according to the 
nature of the crime) and should not take fines from them, 
since they are the foulest among men and their wealth also is 
foul. Kat. (783 ) and Br, (S. B. E. 33 p. 359 verse 15) are to 
the same effect. The several srartis lay down various punish¬ 
ments for various kinds of assaults but no useful purpose 
will be served by going into details. Kat.®* (786) provides 
that just as in abuse punishments depend on the castes of 
the abuser and the abused so also in assaults higher punish¬ 
ment is to be awarded if the attacker is of a lower caste than 
the person attacked or lower punishment if the person attacked 
is of a lower caste. Manu Vni. 286 and Usanas®® lay down 
that t^e punishment for the offence should be commensurate with 
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the pain or injury caused by the offender to a man or beast. A few 
examples may be set out. Probably the oldest reference to fines 
for assault in Sanskrit literature is contained in the Taittirlya 
Samhita’^ II. 6.10. 3: ‘ He who threatens to strike a brahmana 
shall be fined with a hundred (cows or niskas ?), he who strikes a 
brahmana shall be fined with a thousand; he who draws blood 
from him shall not behold the pitrs for as many years as there 
are particles of dust mixed with the blood that falls on them ’• 
This passage is interpreted in Jai. HI. 4.17 as being a recom- 
mendatary injunction ( purusartha) to all at all times to desist 
from assaulting a brahmana. Gaut. (31. 30-33 ) and Manu XI. 
306-307 appear to take the Tai. S. passage differently and refer the 
figures of 100 and 1000 to years. Kaut. HI. 19 prescribes various 
fines for various kinds of assaults. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 357 verses 3,3 
and 7 ) says that if a person throws ashes or the like at another 
or beats him with the hand the fine should be one masa, but if 
he strikes with a brick, stone or stick the fine should be two 
masakas; this however applies when both are of the same caste, 
but if he assaults a woman who is another’s wife or a person 
of a higher caste, the fine may be higher and higher. For 
one who bruises the skin of another or draws blood by assault 
the fine is one hundred panas, and for him who causes a 
wound by removing some flesh the fine is six masakas and 
he who causes breaking of bones should be banished (Manu VHI. 
384 = Nar. XVIH. 39 ). Kat. prescribes the highest amerce¬ 
ment for cutting off tlie ear, the lip, the nose, the foot, the 
eye, the tongue, the penis, the hand, and the middle amerce¬ 
ment for causing injury (or wounding). Gaut. XH. 1, Kaut. 
HI. 19, Manu VIH.’^ 379, Yaj.II. 315, Br. provide the punishment 
of the cutting of that limb with which a sudra strikes a person 
of the three higher castes. And the Mit. on Yaj. H. 315 applies 
by analogy the same rule to a vaisya striking a ksatriya. 
Manu VIII. 380 extends the same punishment to a siidra for 
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merely raising the hand or a olub to strike one of a higher 
caste. Manu VIE. 281-283 (=Nar. XVm. 26-28) provide that 
a person of a low caste defiantly sitting on the same seat 
with one of a higher caste was to be first branded on the 
waist and then banished or his hips were to be gashed (in such 
a way that he might not die), that a Sudra defiantly spitting 
on the body of a br&hmana had his lips cut off or a sudra 
voiding urine or faeces on a brahmapa had those offending 
limbs cut off, or a sudra defiantly seizing a brahmana by 
the hair or the feet or beard or neck or testicles would have 
both his hands cut off. If several conspire and strike a 
person who is alone, each one was to be sentenced to twice the 
punishment prescribed for the offence (Yaj. H. 221, Kaut.’^“ 
m. 19. Visnu Dh. S, V. 73). Kaut. IIL 19, Manu Vm. 287, 
Yaj. IL 22^ Br., Kfit. 787, Visnu Dh. S. V. 75-76 provide that the 
king should make an offender pay a fine and also the expenses 
of medical treatment and diet till the wound is healed up and 
the person attacked is able to do his usual work (vide note 613 
above). For mischief to property’** and for killing or maim¬ 
ing animals, Eaut., Manu, Yajnavalkya and others provide 
various fines. For example, Eaut. Ill. 19 prescribes that when 
property of small value is destroyed by a man he should be 
punished with fine equal to the value of the article and should 
be made to restore the article or its value to the owner; but in 
the case of articles of substantial value the fine is double of the 
value. Manu Vin. 288 is of similar import. Yaj. II. 223 provides 
varying fines if a person wrongfully causes damage to a wall by 
knocking it (with a club), or pierces it or divides it into two 
or demolishes it and makes the offender pay to the owner the 
cost of restoring it. Manu. VIII. 296-298, Yaj. II 225-226 
prescribe fines for causing death or injury to animals of small 
value (such as goats) and big animals like elephants, horses 
and cows. Yaj. IT. 227-229, Eaut. in. 19, and Eat. 793 provide 
fines for causing loss by injuring or felling trees, shrubs and 
creepers. Yaj. IL 214 holds’** that if a person throws mud, 
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dust or saliva or filthy things on another or strikes with his 
feet, he should not be fined if he is under the influence of 
intoxicants at the time or is not in his right mind or does it 
through mistake, while Kaut. III. 19 prescribes half of the usual 
fine in such cases. 

An important question is how far the right of private 
defence of person or property was recognised by the dharma- 
SSstra works. This subject has partly been dealt with in H. of 
Dh, vol. n. pp. 148-151 in connection with an atatayin (a desperate 
man) who is an incendiary or a poisoner or is armed with a 
weapon, is a robber, one carrying away another’s wife or seizing 
by force ( a field). Although there is great diversity of views 
about killing a brahmana atatayin, there is no difference of 
opinion as to repelling with force culminating even in death 
an atatayin of any other caste. Gaut. VII. 25 allows even a 
br&hmana to arm himself when his life is in danger. Baud. 
Dh. S. IL®" 2. 80, Manu VIII. 348-349 lay down that brahmanas 
and vaisyas may oppose with force when they are prevented 
from doing their religious duties by felons or when there are 
disturbances caused by invasion or the like, for saving their 
own lives, for preventing the seizure of their cows or other 
wealth or for protecting women or brahmanas. The Mit. on 
Yftj. n. 286 remarks that these rules of Manu are applicable 
when there is no time to report to the king or when delay in 
opposing violence will mean loss or ruin. According to Kst.®** 
(800) no blame attaches to a man who kills wicked men that 
are about to kill another, but when they have desisted from 
their attempt, they should be arrested and not killed. Apararka 
(on Yaj. HI. 227) remarks that persons are to be regarded as 
atatdyin while they are about to set fire or to kill or they 
are in the act of setting fire or killing and the like, that 
where it is not possible to prevent them from doing what 
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they intend to do except by killing them there only the 
texts allow killing; but that where it is possible to prevent 
them by merely wounding them with a weapon or stick, killing 
them would be an offence.Medhstithi’^^® on Manu VTTT 348 
differs from this and allows the killing of a desperado even after 
he has carried out his purpose and not only when he is about to 
carry it out or is in the act of carrying it out. The view of 
the Mit. on Yaj. II. 21 is that one has a right to oppose and 
kill another in self-defence, in defence of women and other weak 
people, who cannot defend themselves against a murderous or 
violent attack and that even if a wrongdoer of the brahmapa 
caste was killed in the exercise of such right there is no punish¬ 
ment at the hands of the king and the praya^citta (for killing 
abrahmana) is a light one. Similarly a man can kill with 
impunity animals having claws, horns or fangs or horses 
or elephants if they attack a person ( Kat. 805 q. by Sm. C. H. 
p. 316). 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


STEYA (theft). 

In the Bg. there is frequent mention of taskara^ stem 
a,nd tayu. In Bg. VL 28. 3 the sage^^® says ‘may the cows 
not disappear from us, may a thief not injure them *. In Bg- 
VIII. 29. 6 it is said ‘ Pusan guards the ways and knows of 
concealed treasures as a thief does*. Prom Bg. X. 4. 6 it appears 
that thieves were desperate and bound people with ropes and 
( from Bg. I. 191. 5 ) that thieves {tasJmras) appeared at night. 
Tdyu (thief) occurs in Bg. I. 50. 2, IV. 38. 5, VI 12. 5 and is an 
Indo-Iranian word. The word ‘ stena’ occurs in Bg. VI. 28. 7 and 
means ‘one who is a cattle-lifter’. Bg. VIII. 67.14 indicates 
that a stem was bound with ropes (when caught). In Bg- VII. 
55. 3 the dog is asked to run after a stem and a taskara, the 
first being probably a thief (who secretly carries away pro¬ 
perty ) and the second a thief who openly carries it away. In 
the Vaj.^^8« S. XI. 79 (-Tai. S. IV. 1.10. 2) we have the rmlimlu 
in addition to stena and tasicara, Atharvaveda IV, 3 contains 
charms against wolves, tigers and thieves (taskaras), 

Steya is distinguished from sahasa in Manu VIII. 332, Kaut. 
lU. 17, Nar. XVIL 12 and other works as stated under sahasa 
below. Kat. 810 definesit as ‘depriving a man of his wealth 
either clandestinely or openly and either by night or by 
day ’. Nar. XVII. 17 defines it as ‘ deprivation of wealth by 
various means from people that are asleep, careless or 
intoxicated ’. It may be of three kinds according to the 
value of the thing stolen viz. trifling (when earthen-ware, seats, 
cots, wood, hides, grass, beans in pods or cooked food is stolen) 
or middling (when the theft relates to clothes except silken 
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ones, anima lB except cowb and bulls, metals except gold, rice 
and barley), grave or high (when gold, jewels, silken cloth, 
women, men, cattle, elephants, horses and the wealth of 
br&hmanas or temples is stolen). Vide Nar, XVH. 13-16 and 
Yaj. II. 275. Thieves are either prakaia ( open or patent) or 
aprakaia (secret) acc. to Manu IX. 256, Br.’*’ (S. B, E. 33 p. 359 
V. 2). Acc. to Manu IX. 258-260, Nar. (parirista 2-3) and Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 360 verses 3-4) patent thieves are traders who 
employ false weights and balances, gamblers, quacks, bribers of 
sabhyas, prostitutes, those who profess to arbitrate, those who 
manufacture imitation articles, those who subsist by progno¬ 
sticating good fortune or portents or by magic or palmistry, 
false witnesses &c. Manu (IX. 261-266) states that in 
order to find out such thieves the king should employ 
spies in various disguises at various places such as 
meeting halls, refreshment rooms, brothels, wineshops, 
theatres &c. The concealed thieves are those who move 
about with tools for house-breaking without being observed 
and whose residence is not known; they are principally 
of nine kinds viz. one who quietly relieves a man of his 
money when the latter is attending to something else, a 
house-breaker, a highway robber (who robs travellers), a 
cut-purse, one who steals (or kidnaps) a woman or a 
man, cattle, horses and other animals. Yaj. IX 266-268 
and Nar. (parisista 9-12) indicate the various ways in 
which thieves may be detected and caught viz. by the (police) 
officers recovering a part of the booty from a man or by 
tracing foot-steps, or by seizing one who has been often 
found to be a thief, or by finding out that the man 
suspected , cannot state his place of residence; and they 
recommend that on suspicion others may be caught, if on being 
questioned they attempt to conceal their caste or name or if they 
are found addicted to gambling, wine and women or if their 
mouth becomes dry or their voice changes or if they spend 
lavishly though they have no ostensible means of earning, or 
those who sell lost or second-hand goods or who move about in 
disguise or who are found making inquiries about others’ houses 
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or wealth. The Mit. on Yaj.^^i n 268 quotes Nar. and gives the 
warning that the king must carefully examine whether the man 
caught is really the thief and should not convict merely on 
suspicion, since even an innocent man may have stolen property 
near him or betray some of the signs noted above. When pro¬ 
perty alleged to be stolen is found with a man, it may be that 
the articles came to his hands from another’s hand or he may 
have taken it up when it lay unclaimed on the ground or he may 
have taken it as a thief; liars often have the appearance of 
honest men and vice versa (Nar. 1. 71)^^^. Narada’s dictum (I. 42) 
that one who is not a thief may be held to be a thief as in the 
case of Mandavya has already been quoted above (p. 357n. 549). 
Vide Manu IX. 270 ( = Matsya 227.166) cited on p. 355 above. 
When a person is seized on suspicion of being a thief he could not 
be acquitted on his mere denial of the offence. He had to prove 
innocence by ordinary evidence (such as proof that he was 
elsewhere when the theft was committed) or ordeals (Yaj. II. 269)* 
The general rule about the punishment of patent thieves was that 
the punishment was to be proportionate to the lightness or 
gravity of the crime and not to their wealth (Vyasa )^5^ Br. ( 

B. E. 33 p. 361 verses 10 ff) quoted in Par. M. III. pp. 439-440 
and V. P. pp. 387-88 prescribes various punishments for parti¬ 
cular kinds of patent thieves e. g. sabhyas giving wrong deci¬ 
sions (for bribes) or those who deceive by betraying the trust 
imposed in them are to be banished. Manu IX. 292 ( = Matsya 
227. 184-185) holds that the goldsmith is the worst of all 
deceitful persons (kantakas) and if he is found committing 
fraud his limbs should be cut off bit by bit. 

As regards the concealed thieves the texts lay down special 
rules. Nar. XVII. 21 extends to theft of the three kinds men¬ 
tioned above the same punishments that are awarded in the 
three kinds of sahasa. Manu VIU. 323 prescribes death sentence 
for kidnapping men of good family and particularly women 
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and for theft of costly jewels; while VySsa prescribes death 
by burning on red-hot iron bed for kidnapping women and 
mutilation of hands and feet for kidnapping a man. Yaj. II. 273 
provides impalement for those who confine others as captives, 
for those who steal horses and elephants and who strike others 
with violence, while Manu IX. 280 prescribes death for those 
who break royal store-houses and armoury, the inner shrine in a 
temple and who steal horses, chariots and elephants. For him 
who commits theft by housebreaking at night Manu (IX. 276 ) 
and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 361, verse 17) provide impalement’®* 
after cutting off his hands. Yaj. n. 274, Manu IX. 277, Visnu 
Dh. S. V. 136 prescribe for the cut-purse the punishment of the 
cutting of the thumb and index finger for the first offence, the 
cutting of the hand and foot if it is the second offence and 
death if he repeats the same offence a third time. Not only was 
the thief made to undergo punishment but he was also liable 
to make good the loss of property to the person robbed (Manu 
Vni. 320, Yaj. n. 270, Visnu Dh. S. V. 89, Nar. pariMsta 21). 
According to Nar. (pariMsta 22-24) for thefts of articles of 
small value the fine was five times their price, while Manu 
(Vin. 326-329 ) said it was twice as much as the price. Gaut. 
Xn. 12-14,Manu VIII. 337-338, Nar. (parisista 51-52) lay 
down that the fine for theft is higher in the case of the higher 
castes i. e. if the sudra thief is fined eight times of the value of 
the article stolen, the vaisya, ksatriya and brahmana thieves 
were respectively fined 16, 32 and 64 times the price of the 
article, as each is deemed to know better owing to his higher 
status and culture. Manu VIII. 380 lays down the general rule 
that a brahmana offender was not to be killed whatever the 
offence niight be but he was to be banished from the country 
allowing him to take with him all his wealth. But there were 
other provisions and exceptions also. Kat.’®* (823) states that 
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the school of the Msnavas declared that thieves caught with 
the stolen things on them should be at once banished but that 
the school of Gautama disapproved of this mode, since it is 
condemned because it entails loss (reduction) of people in the 
country. The V. R. p, 332 explains this verse as referring to a 
learned brahmana. Two more verses of Kat. (824-825) are 
quoted by V. R. p. 332 and V. C. p. 92 the first of which provides 
that a brahmana who is not learned whether caught with booty 
or not should be branded (with the appropriate signs) and 
deprived of all his property, provided his guilt is brought home 
with certainty and the second provides that a brahmana thief 
who is neither learned nor rich but is strongly built should be 
kept under guard with fetters on his feet, should be fed on 
meagre food and made to do hard labour for the king till his 
death. Gaut. XII. 46-48, Nar. ( parisista 13-14), Manu IX. 271 
and 278, Kat. (827 ) hold that the punishment for those who 
knowingly give food, fire (when they feel cold), water or 
asylum to thieves or who receive or purchase stolen property 
or who conceal them are to be punished like the thieves 
themselves. Yaj. II. 276 prescribes the highest amercement 
for any one who knowingly gives help to a thief or murderer 
in the above ways or by directions or by supplying tools 
or money wherewith to go to a place for committing the 
offence. 

In certain cases a person could take without being liable 
to be punished as a thief certain things belonging to another 
even if he had not the latter’s permission. Gaut. XII.25, 
Manu Vni. 339 ( - Matsya 227. 112-113), Yaj. H. 166 allow a 
person of the three higher castes to take grass, fuel-sticks, 
flowers of trees and plants for feeding cows and for the worship 
of fire from any place as if they belonged to himself and also 
fruits of trees that were not enclosed. In such cases he would 
not be liable to a fine nor does he incur sin (Kulluka on 
Manu VIII. 339 ). A smcti passage stating that if a man takes 
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grass or fuel or flowers or fruits without permission deserves 
to have bis hand cut off is explained by the Mit. (on Y&j. 166), 
AparSrka p. 774 and others as meant to apply to persons other 
than dvijas or as meant to refer to a case where they are taken 
by a person who has really no difficulty in securing these or 
where these are not taken for the use of cows or for worship. 
This matter had been a subject of discussion from ancient times. 
Ap. Dh. S.’S’ (1.10. 28, 1-5) contains a discussion from which 
it appears that Kautsa, Harlta, Kanva and Puskarasadi were of 
the opinion that whatever (however trifling or in whatever 
circumstances) a man took without the consent of the owner, he 
became a thief; that VarsySyani held that there were exceptions 
to this rule viz. that owners should not forbid the taking (of a small 
quantity of) grain in pods (such as mudga or wia^a) or grass for 
bulls yoked to carts, but that if large quantities even of these were 
taken there would be theft. Santi 165.11-13, Manu XI, 16-18 
and Yaj. III. 43 state that when a brahmana or other person has 
fasted for three days because he has had no grain with him, he 
may on the 4th day take grain for one day’s meal from any¬ 
where he can get, whether from a threshing floor or from a 
field or a house, and that if the owner questioned he should 
declare to him the reason, but a person of a lower caste should 
not in this way take grain belonging to one of a higher caste, 
unless the latter pursues a sinful course or does not perform 
tjie duties of his caste. Vyasa quoted by Sm. C, I. p. 175 allows 
a man to commit even theft, when he is in distress for food, 
first from a person of a lower caste, then from one of the same 
casie and then from one of a higher caste. Manu VIII. 341 
( = Matsya 227. 110, 114), Nar. ( prakirnaka 39 ), Sahkha and 
KSt. (822A) state that a traveller whose food has run out may 
take from another’s land without being liable to punishment 
two sugarcane stalks, two mulakas (esculent roots), two 
cucumbers or melons, five mangoes or promegranate fruit 


959, voT qwi f nqr 

I i aqv. %• i. lo. 

28. 1-5, 

«jro q. by I. p. 175 ; ^nfnprfHi. 395 sjuns. 
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and a handful of dates and of such corn as rice, wheat, 
gram &c, 

Sahasa (crimes of violence). Manu VIII. 332, Kant. HI. 17, 
Nar. XVn. 1, Yaj. H. 230, Kat. (795-796) define sahasaas 
any act which is done. with violence in defiance of or in spite 
of the presence of royal officers or guards or people. The word 
sahasa is a derivative from ‘sahas’ meaning ‘force’ (Nar. 
XVn. 1). Sometimes it is distinguished from theft (as in 
Manu Vni. 332, Kaut. III. 17 and Nar. XVH. 12 ) by saying 
that theft consists in depriving a person of his wealth stealthily 
(without force), while in sahasa there is the use of force or 
violence’*^. Nar. XVII. 2 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 359 verse 
1) state that sahasais of four kinds viz. manslaughter, theft, 
violence to the wives of others, and the two kinds of paru^a 
(treated as one head). Although these topics can be compre¬ 
hended under sahasa, they are generally dealt with separately 
in the smrtis and digests as a matter of convenience and in 
order to provide heavier punishment for crimes of violence^®, 
since a man guilty of a crime of violence is a worse sinner 
than one guilty of abuse, theft or assault (Manu VIII. 345 and 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 230) and Manu VIII. 244 enjoins upon the king 
not to tolerate for a moment a man guilty of violence. The 

961. ^ q. by 

I. p. 176; 13 van# 

I f?. and SR|?VI. acc. to K- p. 520; • 

» q. by fSttn. on IX. 275. 

962. ^ • PtVwrt W 

VIII. 332: 

III. 17; ^ I n 

UTVf XVII. 1 ; HfWI l v: vww ffW 

W ^ « tfOPirT. 795-796 q. by w. ft- PP. 451, 

457, II. p. 316 and ?[. p. 287 (the last two quote 796 only). 

II- 316 explains: W>«H»5tWSI>e>UHqR5qfST^rv»e^, 

^sqfTV: W ?n»^SqfTV:. 
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«!5$5*T 3« XVII. 12. p 385 explains; qsrrqgT mff^ - 
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ff. q. by ^ff^. II. p. 312, nf. ^. p. 392. 
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qrftnft firai^ gfif i film, on ^n. ii. 230. 
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V, May. (text p. 2) gays that in differentiating steya from 
sUhasa the maxim of ‘ cows’ and ‘hulls’ is applicable 

Sahasa is divided by Nar. XVII 3-6 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 363 verse 24) into three varieties, viz. the lowest (destruction, 
abuse and trampling of fruits, roots, water, agricultural imple¬ 
ments), middling (destruction &c. of clothes, food and drink, 
household utensils), highest (killing with weapons or poison, 
violence to others’ wives and whatever causes pain to sentient 
beings). These three kinds are respectively punished with the 
three kinds of punishments described above (pp. 393-94). The 
principal crimes included under sahasa in its narrow sense are 
homicide, rape and robbery. Rape will be dealt with under 
strisangraharta. Br.’*’ states the general rule that one guilty 
of murder by violence should be punished with death and 
not with fines (S. B. E 33 p. 363 v. 29). To this the brahmana 
offender was an exception (Manu IX. 241), who was only to 
be banished. Manu IX. 242 introduces another exception viz. 
persons other than brahmanas when guilty of the great 
sins (specified in IX. 235) through negligence should be only 
deprived of all their property but if they murder a man inten¬ 
tionally then only are they to be sentenced to death. Manu 
IX. 232 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 9-11 provide the punishment 
of death for those who fabricate false royal edicts, or who 
tamper with the loyalty of the elements of the State or who 
kill women, children and brahmanas. Baud. Dh. S. I. 10, 
20-21, Br. and Vyasa prescribe’** that if a brahmana is 
killed by a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra, the king should sentence 

I nyw P- 2. when a man says nw WpfifWt the separate 

mention of baltvardas (bulls) that can be included under the word 
* gavah ’ is due to the fact that bulls, being more intractable than cows, 
special attention must be paid to manage them. p. 1048 (on Yaj^ 

111. 230) employs the same maxim in a similar connection ^ ^ 

967. HTfH i wt; 

H . q. by f«[. f^. p 105. The word ‘vadha’ has two senses, (1) 
death and (2) corporal punishment. Here means death. 
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the offender to death in various ways and confiscate all his 
property, but if a man kills another of his own caste or of a 
lower caste then the king may punish the offender with some 
punishment appropriate to the crime and the strength of the 
offender. In IV, 11 Kaut. provides sentences of death in various 
ways for murder following ancient sastras, but remarks that if 
murderers have not been guilty of cruelty they should simply 
be sentenced to death without torture or the like’*’. One 
special rule deserves notice. Gaut. 22. 12, Ap, Dh. S. I. 9. 24 
6-9, Manu XI. 87, Vas. 20. 34, Yaj. III. 251 prescribe the same 
prSyascitta for murdering a brahmana woman who is an atreyi 
as for one who kills a brahmana male. The different meanings 
of ‘atreyi ’ given from ancient times are noted below”®. Texts 


969. 

’(Iff: II IV. 11, last verse. 

970. I 22 12 : ^ TOVH I 3U«1- U- I- 9. 24. 9. 

air%^ is variously explained. The word occurs as early as the Sat. Br. I. 4, 
5, 13 where in explaining why the offerings to Prajapati are made in a low 
tone a legend about the goddess 'Vac' is narrated and it is said that in having 
sexual intercourse with an atreyi, a man incurs sin’ 

Here the word appears to mean a woman who is in her monthly illness. 
Vas. ( 20. 33-36 ) defines atreyi as a woman who has taken the purificatory 
bath on the 4th day after her monthly illness begins and derives the word 
from 3i3f ‘ I MV vwifHil. > 

Vasistha either cites or summarises a Vedic passage ( as stated by Visvarupa) 
which means ' here (i. e. in the womb of this woman ) a child is to come 
In SBE vol. 14 p. 107 the same is translated as * if the husband approaches 
her at that (time ) he will have offspring But this is not correct. * Esyat * 
qualifies * apatyam’ and is not in the masculine. Vas. derives the word from 
3 ^^ and the root Visnu Dh. S. 36.1 and 50.9 appear to hold that atreyi means 
a woman of the Atrigotra. Haradatta on both Gaut. and Ap. explains atreyi 
as Vasistha does and states that others interpreted it as * on 

III. 251 (explains as a woman within 16 days 

from the beginning of the monthly illness and quotes 20.36 and also 
says ‘ I i vut vruvnit 

: I ITV 1 ’. From Sahara on 

Jai. VI. 1. 7 it appeal’s that some derived the word as ‘ MV 

while Sahara himself preferred the meaning ‘ Mf^*rrVf ’ tt°d 
regarded the prohibition to kill an atreyi as simply meant for praising that 
gotra ‘VVT »ffVV^i5 3Uit®VI I V Mt^rfit I 

I V MV^<^U[V I ft l V MV5t*?4V 

(on^. VI. 1. 9). vv quoted by vn- VT. II. 1 p- 103 gives two 
meanings ‘ vn’W’ift v ff <afv«n I vfW vrv vf VT 

ftPrftiHt«». The gives mHNI as a synonym of 
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like&p. I 9. 24, 1-5, Qaut. XXII prescribe different prSya^ 
koittas for murder depending upon the castes and sexes of the 
murderer and the murdered. These will be briefly dealt with 
under prayasicitta later on. In certain cases acc. to Manu VIII. 
291-292, Yaj. U. 298-299, Kaut. IV. 13, though death or injury 
to persons or loss of property results, no punishment was pres¬ 
cribed viz. when the nose-string of bulls yoked to a cart snaps, 
when the yoke breaks, when the cart swerves on one side owing 
to the unevenness of the ground, when the axle or wheel breaks 
or when the leather thongs with which the several parts of the 
cart are tied give way, or when the rope cast round the necks 
of bulls or the reins break or when in spite of the driver loudly 
calling upon a person to move aside from the way an accident 
occurs. But Manu VIII. 293, 294 ( =Matsya 227, 95-96) pro¬ 
vide that where through the want of skill of the driver know¬ 
ingly engaged by a master the cart is overturned and injury is 
caused, the master should be fined 200 panas, but if the driver 
employed be known to be skilful, then when injury is caused 
the driver should be fined (and not the employer). Further if 
the driver, though seeing that the road is blocked by cattle or 
other carts, rashly drives and kills men and animals he should 
be punished (Manu VIII. 295), It is stated by Nar. (parusya 
32, S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 212) that the father is not liable for his 
son’s offence, nor is the owner of a horse, dog or ape liable to 
punishment (for injury caused by any of these) provided they 
are not set up (to do harm) by the owner. If a driver kills 
a man by rzwh or negligent driving he is to be punished like a 
thief; if he kills any one of the larger animals (such as a cow, 
a horse, a camel or elephant) the punishment would be half of 
the preceding; if he kills one of the inferior animals, the fine 
would be two hundred. Kaut. HI. 19, Manu (Vin. 285), YSj. 
n. 227-229 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 55-59 prescribe graduated fines 
for the destruction of trees, plants and branches, flowers 
and fruits according to their usefulness and sanctity. The* 
smrtis made a distinction as regards punishments between 
crimes of violence and crimes due to negligence or mistake. 
For example, Manu VIII. 264 ( ^Matsya 227. 30) prescribes a 
j^ne of 500 panas for depriving a man of his house, garden or 
|eld threats of violence, bu^ bply prescribes a fine of two 
hundred if a man deprives anothsix of his hoiise &o. by mistake. 



TIT j Pumshment for abettors ^29 

Various rules were laid down about inciters or abettors. 
Yaj. IL 231 and Eaiit. IIL 17 prescribe for the man who 
incites another to crimes of violence double the punishment to 
be inflicted on the perpetrator himself and four times for one 
who incites another by, assuring him ‘ I shall give as much 
money as will be required Kat. (798) and Br. (S. B. E, 33 p, 363 
vers 31) prescribe that if several violently beat a man to death, 
he who gives the fatal blow on a vital part is declared to be the 
murderer and is to suffer the full punishment for murder. Kst. 
(832-834) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 32) provide that he 
who commences a crime of violence, who is a helper, who gives 
advice as to the way (in which sahasa ie to be carried out), who 
gives refuge ( asylum ) to the offender or supplies weapons, who 
gives food to wrongdoers, who incites (offenders) to put up a 
fight, who shows how the person (killed) is to be destroyed, who 
connives (at the commission of an offence), who exposes the 
faults (of the person killed), who gives his approval (to ttie 
offence), who though able does not forbid or prevent the com¬ 
mission of the offence—all these are (practically) perpetrators 
of the crime and the king should award punishment accord¬ 
ing to their ability and their guilt. Vide also Ap. Dh. S. 
II. 11. 29.1. For those who begin an offence or abet its 
commission Bf. (S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 32 ) prescribes half 
the punishment prescribed for the wrongdoer.^* Ysj. (11. 232- 
242 ) enumerates several kinds of offences as allied to sahasa 
and prescribes punishments therefor, such as breaking a house 
that is closed under seal, causing harm to neighbours and kulikas 


971. vs Towc' ffwn: 

w vRpjot ifo* I in. i7. 

972. W I Vnw?: ^ H 

q. by ft. X. p. 373, V. p. 39S ; V^Vliflr g V#vf I sjq-. 

q. by 11. p. 312, ft. x. p. 373. 
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n. p. 312, IW|. *n. in. p, 453, ft. X. p. 375, WI. v. p. 395. There are 
slight differences in readings. 
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n. 11. 29.1. 

973. gfvupfl' v^siks « if. q. by wt. *n. ni. p. 433, 

ft. V-P* 374, nr. q. p. 393. Compare sections 119 and 120 of the I, P. C. 
for lesser sentences in the case of abettors. 
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(one’s agnates), abandoning one’s parents or sons or brothers or 
sisters even though they be not patita, sexual intercourse with 
a widow, (intentional) defilement of the higher castes by 
c&ndalas, making counter-feit coins or false weights and 
measures, giving quack medicines to royal officers or other men. 
These are all passed over here. 



CHAPTER XXV 


STRISANGRAHANA (Adultery or unlawful intercourse 
with a woman ). 

The Mit. (on Yaj. 283) states that sangrahaiia means 
the unlawful coming together of a man and a woman for sexual 
enjoyment. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 365 verses 1-2) says that sinful 
sangraharfa is of three kinds, viz. brought about by force, deceit 
or sensual passion. The first (which is rape) occurs when 
intercourse is had in a secluded place against the will of a 
woman, or with a woman who is intoxicated or is disordered 
in mind or is under a mistake or when she raises a cry ; the 
second occurs when a woman is brought to one’s house by 
some trick or pretence, an intoxicant (such as Dhatura) is 
administered to her or her mind is brought under control (by 
chants or otherwise) and sexual intercourse takes place ; the 
third occurs when intercourse takes place by conveying 
(passion) to each other by means of the eyes ( glances) or by 
employing a go-between and when the parties are drawn to 
each other by the temptation of beauty or of wealth. This 
last is again of three kinds acc. to Vyasa and Br. (S. B. E. 
33 p. 365-66 verses 6-8 q. by Sm. C. 11. p. 8) viz. trifling, 
middling and grave. The first is characterised by winking 
at a woman, smiling at her, sending a go-between, touch¬ 
ing her ornaments or clothes; the second by the sending 
of flowers, unguents, fruits, incense, food, clothes, and 
indulging in private talks; the third is characterised by 
lying on the same bed, dalliance, kissing and embraces. Strl- 
sahgrahana by force (that is rape) is really included under 

976 . on n. 283 ; ^ 

555 ^ n. p. 8 . 

977, I t 9 11 

^ ftf: n 

fcfhiWSbTirTi ir^ If. q. by aumi p. 854. 

n. p. 8, WI. SI. p. 397 , fi^, X. p. 379, ;ri. III. p. 462. There are 
many various readings. The explains as 

Compare section 375 of the I. P. C. with the first kind, sec. 493 with the 
2nd kind and sections 497, 498 with the 3rd kind. 
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scihasa,^^ as stated by the Madanaratna, the V. P, pp. 396- 
397 and others. The punishments for rape were very heavy. 
Br. (S. B. E. ^ 33 p. 366 verse 10) states that if a man commits 
rape on a woman of the same caste, he was to forfeit all his 
property, to have his penis and testicles cut out and was 
to be paraded on the back of an ass, that if the woman raped 
was of a lower caste, then half of this punishment was 
to be awarded and if she was of a higher caste, he was to be 
sentenced to death together with confiscation of all property. 
K&t. (830) prescribes that when’* a man has forcibly had 
sexual intercourse with a woman capital punishment is to be 
indicted inasmuch as it is a violation of (proper) conduct- 
When sexual intercourse was had by deceit the man was puni¬ 
shed with confiscation of all property, with branding on the 
forehead of the sign of the female private parts and banishment 
from the town (Br. in S. B. E. 33 p. 366 verse’*’ 11). Here also 
the rule of Br. cited above (about the reduction of sentence 
according to the caste of the woman concerned) applies. In the 
case of rape and sexual intercourse by deceit the woman was 
not at all punished’** but she had to undergo a penance (prSya- 
^citta) of krcchra or paraka for contact with a male other than 
her husband and till she performed the pr&yascitta she was to 
be kept well-guarded in the house, was to remain dirty (i. e. 

978. TOTssHfid eftw ngw fffwni i 

Compare sec. 376 of the I. P. C. which prescribes transportation 
for life as the maximum punishment for rape. Vide Russell on Crimes (9th 
ed. 1936) vol. I. pp. 613-614 for the ancient law of England (which provided 
death sentence and the sentence of castration and loss of eyes) and modern 
law which provides penal servitude for life as the maximum. 
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9UVT- 830 q, by fffiNr. II. p. 320, .q. Jj. p. 397, sq, w. p. 244, All these 
three works differ as to the circumstances in which this verse applies. 
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not to deck herself or apply or use perfumes &c.), to lie on the 
ground (not on a bed-stead or couch), was to receive bare main¬ 
tenance. After performing praya&citta she was restored to her 
former position. Acc. to Yaj. II. 286 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 366 verse 12), for adultery (in which there is consent) the 
highest fine is prescribed for the male in the case of a woman 
of the same caste, half of this in the case of a woman lower in 
caste (than the paramour), but when adultery is committed 
with a woman of a higher caste the male shall be put to death 
and the woman shall have her ears and the like cut off. Vide 
Shakespeare’s Othello IV. 1, where Othello exclaims ‘I see that 
nose of yours but not that dog I shall throw it to There were 
other sages who were humane and opposed to the punishment 
of disfigurement by way of the cutting of the ear or the nose. 
Yama’®^ states that in the case of a woman guilty of adultery 
at her will, there was to be no punishment of death or disfigure¬ 
ment, but only abandonment. Kat. (487) lays down the general 
rule that in all offences women should be sentenced to half the 
fine in money which is prescribed for a male and that when the 
punishment is death for a male the punishment for a woman 
would be cutting off a limb {vide note 626). 

Nar. (XV. 73-75) holds’*® that sexual intercourse with the 
step-mother, mother’s sister, mother-in-law, the paternal or 
maternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, a friend’s or pupil’s wife, 
sister, sister’s friend, daughter-in-law, daughter, the wife of 
one’s vedic teacher, a woman of the same gotra, a woman 
that has sought protection, with the queen or an ascetic woman 
ipratnajUa)OT a wet-nurse or a virtuous mie{sadhvi)oT a woman of 
a higher caste is incestuous and the punishment to be prescribed 
for this crime is the excision of the penis and no less. Vide 
Manu XI. 170-71, Kaut. IV. 13,’*^ Yaj. HI 231-233, Matsya- 


982a. ^ tn I f t... W »» 

n. p. 246; vide to. nr. III. 

p. 477 also. 
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pur&na 227,139-141, which latter (three) prescribe excision of 
the penis and death by way of punishment (except for a brah- 
mapa) and expiation and for the woman (if she was a consent¬ 
ing party) death sentence. Brhad-Yama HI. 7, Ap. (in verse) 
IX. 1 (Jivananda ed.) and Yama (Anandasrama) 35 prescribe 
that there is no expiation except that of entering fire for incest 
with mother, teacher’s wife, sister or daughter. It is remarka¬ 
ble that Kaut.’®* and Yaj. (II. 293) prescribe only a fine of 24 
papas for adultery with a female ascetic, while Nar. XV. 74 
and Matsya 227. 141 deem it a most heinous offence. The 
explanation probably lies in the fact that Eaut. and Yaj. refer 
to female ascetics of the lowest castes not following the 
orthodox religion, while Nar. refers to nuns of a higher order. 
Vide Manu VIII. 363 also. For forcible intercourse with a 
prostitute against’®* her will Kaut. IV. 13 and Yaj. U, 291 
prescribe a fine of 12 and 24 papas respectively. For unnatural 
offences or offences against the order of nature, Kaut. IV. 13, 
Yaj. n, 289, 293, Vispu Dh. S. V, 44, Nar. XV, 76 provide fines 
of 12,24,100, 500 papas’®’. 

Manu IV. 134 ( = Anusasana 104, 21 = Markapdeya-purapa 
34, 62-63) forbids a man to have sexual intercourse with an¬ 
other’s wife and states that there is nothing so detrimental to 
long life as that. There are stray indications in the Vedic 
literature about sexual intercourse outside marriage. Vide H. 
of Dh, n. pp. 637-639. In Bg. L •92. 4 ( adhi peiafnsi vapate nrtur- 
iva) there appears to be a reference to a dancing girl or Moira. 
Wives hating (or proving false) to their husbands are believed 
to go to Hell in Bg. IV. 5. 5 ( patiripo na janayo duremf^ ). In 
Bg* II. 29, 1 the sage prays to the Adityas ‘ remove away from 
me sin as a woman who gives birth to a child in secret removes 
it ’ ( Ure rniatkarta rahasur-ivagah ). The gambler (in Bg. X, 34. 4) 
states ‘ others have intercourse with hie wife ’ ( anye jUyam pari 
nifiantyasya ), The word pumiccUi occurs in Vaj. S. XXX. 22. 
We have already seen (H. of Dh. IL pp. 576, 1098) how in the 
Varunapraghesa (one of the Caturmisyas) the wife of the 
saorificer had to confess if she had a lover and how even after 
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she confessed to having had one she was allowed to co>operate in 
the sacrifice on undergoing an expiation. After a man perform¬ 
ed the solemn sacrifice called Agnicayana he was enjoined (Tai. 
S. V. 6. 8. S)**® not to approach a sudra woman and after he 
performed Agnicayana .twice he was not to approach another’s 
wife (H. of Dh. vol. U. p. 1255). 

llie punishment for sahgrahana (rape and adultery) varied 
according to the caste of the man and the woman, according as 
the woman was married or unmarried and according as she was 
guarded ( gupta) or unguarded. Vide Gaut. XII. 2, Vas. XXI, 
1-5, Manu VIU. 359, Visnu Dh. S. V. 41, Yaj. H. 286, 294, 
Nar. XV. 70 (as to higher or lower caste of offender), Gaut XII. 
3, Manu VIII. 374-378, 382-385, Kaut. IV. 13 (about offence 
against guarded or unguarded woman), Manu VIII. 364-370, 
Yaj. II. 285, 287, Kaut. IV. 12, Nar. XV. 71-72 ( about maidens). 
Further the ancient sutras and smrtis prescribe more severe 
sentences than later smrtis. Details of these matters are passed 
over here for want of space and as being now of academic 
interest only. But some examples may be noted. Gaut. XXIII. 
14-15 and Manu VIII. 371 prescribe for an adulteress death by 
being devoured by dogs, but Yaj II. 286 softened the rigour of 
this. Ap. Dh. S. (H. 10. 26. 20-21 ) prescribed the penalty of 
cutting the penis and testicles for the male if guilty of adultery 
with a married woman, but only confiscation of all property if 
he committed adultery with an unmarried woman. But Yaj. 11. 
288, Manu VIII. 366, Nar. XV. 72 went so far as to say that if a 
man had sexual intercourse with a maiden (of the same caste) 
who encouraged his advances, then there is no offence punishable 
by the king, but he was to bestow ornaments on her, honour her 
and must marry her. 

It has further to be noted that Yaj. II. 290 and Nar. 
(XV. 79 j’®* make it punishable to visit a dasl kept by a man 
in his own house or outside and Yaj. prescribes the fine of 
50 panas for so doing. Vide H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 637-639 about 
prostitutes. But ,Manu VUI. 362 states that the rules making 
conversation with others’ wives in lonely places punishable 
does not hold good in the case of the wives of actors, singers 

988. mtS ftrwT Wf UTwnftfif fWW ftnr- 
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and those who live on the earnings of their wives, since they 
themselves introduce their wives to others and make them mix 
among men (while they themselves remain concealed). 

iS/njoMwditerma (duties of husband and wife). Most of the 
matters falling under this head have been dealt with in H. of Dh. 
vol, n. pp. 556-592. The liability of the husband or wife for 
the debts of the other has been already dealt with under rv^dam. 
The rights of partition, inheritance and maintenance will be 
discussed later on under dayabMga. Nar. XV. 1 defines this 
title of law as that in which the rules of the marriage of women 
and men and other related matters are described. Under this 
head Nar. speaks of the essential ceremonies of marriage, the 
rules about selecting a bride and a bridegroom, restrictions as 
to the caste of the bride, the guardians for marriage, faults or 
defects in a proposed bride or bridegroom, the forms of marriage, 
women called punarbhu and svairivi, the practice of niyoga, illicit 
sexual intercourse, punishment of women for adultery, re¬ 
marriage, vartfosankara, mixed castes. In IX. 1 Manu promises 
that he will dilate upon the obligatory duties of man and wife, 
whether they are staying together or apart. Manu IX. 2 holds 
that the first duty of the husband and the males in his family is 
to keep women dependent and under their control if they become 
attached to a life of pleasure and Nar. XVI. 30 states that even 
women of good family come to ruin by independence. The next 
most important matter acc. to Manu IX. 5 and Br. (S. B. £. 33 
p. 367 verse 2 is to guard women against improper attach¬ 
ments however trifling, since if they go astray they bring sorrow 
to both families (of the husband and of the father). Acc. to 
Hfirlta,’’^. Sankha-Likhita,’’^ Manu (IX. 7, 9 ) and others the 
husband has to guard the wife from the approaches of other men 
in order to ensure the purity of the issue and by guarding her 
the husband guards his reputation, family, soul and his dharma, 
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since a woman gives birth to a son similar to the male with 
whom she consorts or on whom she sets her heart during the 
days after the monthly illness. Here there is some anticipa¬ 
tion of modern Eugenics. Manu IX. 10 was quite clear that 
women could not be completely guarded by confining them 
with force in seclusion, that their minds must be occupied in 
family work as stated by him in IX. 11 and by Br. (S. B, E. 33 
p. 368’’* verse 4), that the husband must try to deserve her 
regard and affection and show her honour (Manu IX. 22-24, 26, 
Yftj. I. 82). Divorce has been already dealt with in H. of Dh. 
vol, II, pp. 619-623, Vide ‘ Selections from Peshwa’s daftar' 
vol. 43 p. 112 where the divorce of a woman ( ghataspho ^) is 
ordered because the husband was really a converted Mahomedan 
who had been illegally admitted to caste after an incorrect 
method of expiation. 
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Chapter xxvi 


DYUTASAMAHVAYA 

( Gambling and prize-fighting ) 

Manu IX. 223, Nfir. XIX, 1 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 385 verse 
$) define dyula (gambling) as that sport which is carried on 
with inanimate objects such as dice, pieces of leather, ivory and 
the like and in which there is a stake, while sport carried on 
with animate objects such as cocks, pigeons, rams, buffaloes and 
wrestlers is called samahvaya. The attitude of Manu towards 
gambling was uncompromising. Manu (IX. 221-222, 224-226 ) 
calls upon the king to suppress gambling and prize-fighting 
in his country as they cause the destruction of the State; 
he states that gambling is open theft and therefore the king 
should endeavour to put it down and that the king should punish 
with corporal punishment all those who engage in gambling 
or who induce or help others to gamble, and that he should 
banish gamblers from the city because gamblers residing in 
the country harass wellconducted subjects by their deceitful 
tricks. Manu IX. 227 ( = Udyogaparva 37. 19) states that 
in ancient times gambling engendered great enmities and 
therefore a wise man should not resort to it even for amusement 
or in jest, Kat. {934) is to the same effect Yaj. 11. 203 and 
Eaut IIL 20”* allowed gambling in a central place under State 
supervision as it led to the detection of thieves, Br.”® (S, B, 
E. 33 p. 385 verse 1) refers to this divergence of views: ‘ Gam¬ 
bling that causes loss of truth, purity and wealth was forbid¬ 
den by Manu, but others allowed it because it led to the detec¬ 
tion of thieves, provided it was carried on in the presence 
of a master of the gambling hall and provided it yielded 
revenue to the king’. The person who was in charge of the 
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gambling hall which gamblers made their haunt and who sup¬ 
plied the dice and other instruments of gambling was called 
adbhika and the stake or money agreed to be paid by the 
defeated gambler to the winning gambler was called paija or 
glaha (Yftj. H 199 ). N&r. XIX. 8 provides an optional method 
viz. instead’^ of gambling in a hall presided over by a 
sabhika, gamblers may give the king his share in the stakes, 
then indulge in gambling openly and if they do so they incur 
no punishment. Acc. to Yaj. II. 199 as interpreted by Par. 
M. Ill p. 574 and V. P. p. 565 the sabhika was to receive five 
per cent or ^Vth part when the stake was 100 papas or more 
and 10 per cent or ^th when the stake was less than 100 
papas. AparSrka (p. 802) explains that the sabhika was to 
receive as his fee five per cent from the victorious gambler 
and ten per cent from the losing gambler. Nar. XIX. 2 prescri¬ 
bes a fiat rate of ten per cent on the stake as the fee of the 
sabhika, while Kaut. ^ III. 20 lays down the fee as five per 
cent and allows the sabhika to charge hire for supplying gam¬ 
bling accessories (such as dice, leather pieces) and for sup¬ 
plying water and accommodation. The sabhika receiving protec¬ 
tion from the king was to pay to the king the tax agreed upon 
by him, was to recover from the defeated gambler the stake 
(by means of confinement or restraint order) and pay it over 
to the victor and was to be honest and forbearing ”8 (Yftj. II. 
200, Kftt. 940, Nftr. XIX. 2). Kat. (937) states that the sabhika ^ 
may give to the winner the money won out of his own pocket 
and may recover from the losing gambler within three fort¬ 
nights or at once if there is fear of losing the money. Kftt. (935) 
holds that if gambling was to be allowed it must be carried on 
openly with an arch constructed near the door in order that 
respectable people might not be misled (about its real nature) 
and it should yield revenue to the king. If the sabhika is 
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unable to make the defeated gansbler pay the stake to the victor, 
the king would make the former pay to the latter provided the 
gambling was done openly in the presence of the sabhika and a 
group of gamblers and the king’s dues were paid by the sabhika, 
but not otherwise (Yaj H. ZOl). Nar. XIX. 6-7 and Yfij. U. 202 
provide that when gambling is carried on secretly and without 
the king’s permission or with false dice or other deceitful tricks, 
the gamblers and the sabhika would not be able to gain their 
object (i. e. recovering bets won or the fee) and would be liable 
to punishment, viz. branding on the head (with dog’s foot and 
the like ) and banishment. Nar. XIX. 6 adds that the banished 
gamblers would have wreaths of dice tied round their necks. 
Kst. (941) and Br. (S. B. £. 33 p. 386 verse 7) state that a person 
ignorant of gambling should, if defeated in gambling in private, 
be released from his liability, but one who is an adept in 
gambling should not be relieved when defeated; but even an 
adept in gambling if he has lost the whole of his wealth as a 
stake should not bo made to pay the whole. In disputes 
among gamblers, in deciding on victory or in the matter of 
gain to the winner, and as regards the question of false dice 
the keeper of the gamipg house, if honest, is the final authority 
(Kftt. 942). Nftr. XIX. 4, Yaj. II. 202, Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 386 
verse 6 ), Kat. (943) provide that when there is a dispute as to 
success or defeat the king should appoint gamblers to decide the 
dispute and gamblers will also be the witnesses in such a dispute 
(in spite of the rule stated above on p. 335 that gamblers are not 
competent witnesses), but if the gamblers are alleged to be 
inimical to the disputants the king may then^*’*’^ himself decide 
the matter. Yaj. II. 203 extends all the rules about gambling 
to aamUhvaya. Bf. (S. B. E. 33 p. 386 verse 4) notes that the 
stake is to be paid by the owner of the animal that is defeated. 
The S. y. (p. 487) quotes a text of Yi^nu and a ( Bharuci’s ?) gloss 
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thereon that the king gets one-fourth of the stake from each of 
the owners .of the fighting animals and that the animal that 
is defeated ( except a wrestler or a buffalo) is to be made over, 
whether living or dead, to the owner of the winner. The 
MSnasollasa (vol. III. p. 229) contains an elaborate description 
of a king’s amusemente* by way of wrestling matches, cock¬ 
fights &c. The DaSakum&racarita makes frequent reference to 
gambling. In UcchvasaU. (p. 47) we are told that there are 
25 kal^s on which gambling depends, that legal proceedings 
between gamblers were decided by reliance on the sabhika and 
that out of a stake of 16000 dimras, the successful gambler took 
half and distributed the other half among the sabhilca and the 
denizens of the gambling hall. 

Gambling is one of the most ancient vices. Rg. X. 34 is 
a hymn which contains the lament of a gambler. Elsewhere 
also in the Ilg. gambling is referred to. Vide Rg. I. 41. 9 (ex¬ 
plained in Nirukta III. 16 ), VII. 86. 6 (where it is said that dice 
made of Vibhldaka tree are one of the sources of sin), 9g. X. 
42. 9, X 43. 5. In the Atharvaveda also dice and glaha 
occur frequently. Vide Atharva IV, 16. 5, IV, 38 (a hymn 
for good luck in gambling). In Vfij. S, 30. 18 we have the 
words * aksar&jaya kitavam In certain solemn sacrifices 
like the Bajasuya dice play was an important item. Vide 
H. of Dh. vol. IL p. 1219. P&nini teaches the formation of 
many words relating to gambling. In II. 1.10 he teaches the 
formation of AvyayibkSva compounds like ‘ aksapari ’ or 
‘Salakapari’ in the sense 'that loss was caused by one dice being 
cast in a way different from the way in which it was cast 
in a prior game *. In IV. 4. 2 he teaches that' aksika * means 
one who uses dice in gambling or wins by using dice and 
in IV. 4.19 he states that ‘ aksadyutika means '( enmity ) 
brought about by using dice in gambling’. Vide also Pan, II. 
3, 57-58. Ap. Dh. S. n.‘“« 10, 25. 12-13 prescribe that in the 
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-midst of the sabhA (hall) having raised a table for playing 
dice one should place thereon dice even in number and made 
from the vibhltaka wood and that players should be men of the 
three higher'castes, pure and devoted to truth. In theMahS- 
bhftrata Yudhisthira^*'**’ is made to say that it was his vow not 
to refuse dice play when he was challenged to it. It was well- 
known that gambling affects the minds even of the good, while 
in the case of those who were not ordinarily good it led to dis* 
sensions and calamities. Many modern people justify the action 
of Yudhisthira on the ground that the code of ksatriya chivalry 
and morality of those ancient days required that he should not 
be afraid to play with dice when challenged by an adversary- 
conceding for the sake of argument that indulgence in gambling 
even on the part of such a virtuous, noble and philosophic 
warrior as Yudhisthira was justified or at least excusable, there 
is nothing to show that the code of ksatriya chivalry permitted 
him to gamble away his own spirited, devoted and virtuous 
queen and his four valiant brothers. It appears that the real 
aim of the great author of the Mahubh&rata is to emphasize 
that gambling is such a reprehensible pastime and so ruinous 
ahd degrading that even the greatest and the best, when once 
they indulge in it, lose all sense of duty, morality and of the 
c^lms of love and affection. It has already been seen how 
gambling was looked upon as a great vice in the king by 
writers on politici^ and also on dharmadSstra. Even the Pur&nas 
here and there condemn gambling. For example, the Brahma- 
purftna (171. 29-38) condemns it in strong language. It saya 
that the gambler’s wife is always in distress and the gambler 
on seeing the condition of bis wife is also worried (this is in 
almost the same words as ^g. X. 34. 10-11), that the Veda 
condemns* gambling and that there is no sin comparable to 
gambling. 
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chapter xxvii 

DXYABHAGA 
( Partition of wealth ) 

The word daya has been used even in the oldest period of 
the Vedic Literature. Rg. II. 32. 4 (dadstu vlram iatadSyam- 
ukihyqm ) has already been quoted above {on p. 388). In Rg. X. 
Il4. 10 (iratnasya ddyam vAhajantyebhyah ) the meaning of the 
word seems to be ‘a share ’ or ‘ reward ’. In the Tai. S. and the 
Br&hmanas the word daya appears to be employed in the 
sense of ‘ paternal wealth ’ or simply ‘ wealth ’. In the story 
of Nabhanedistha'^®'® it is stated that Manu divided his daya 
among (for) his sons’ (Tai S. Ill 1. 9. 4 ). That ‘ daya ’ here 
stands for ‘ dhana ’ follows from another passage of the Tai S, 

(U. 5. 2.7) ‘Therefore they distinguish (or establish) the eldest 
spn by wealth ’. In the Tandya Brahmana'W* 16.4. 3-5 also it is 
said ‘ Therefore whoever among (a man’s) sons secures the 
best or major portion of wealth as daya, him they regard as the 
son who would be the lord of all’. Another word viz. rildha 
occurring in the sutra and smrti literature is also employed in 
the Bgveda^®*^ III. 31.2 ‘ the son of the body does not give to his 
sister the ancestral wealth, but makes her the receptacle for 
the son of her husband ’. The word dUyada {meaning a co¬ 
sharer, one who takes a share) occurs frequently in the Vedic 
Literature. In the Tai. S. VI. 5.8.2 ^®‘^ it is said * Therefore 
women being destitute of strength take no portion (of Soma) 
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and speak more weakly than even a wretched (low) man In 
the Atharvaveda V. 18.6 Soma is said*®** to be the dSyada of the 
brShmanas. Visv&mitra invites Suna](i^epa to share in the 
spiritual wealth ( d&ya) belonging to him ( Ait. Br. 33. 5 ), calls 
upon his sons to follow him and states that he (Suna];kdepa ) 
would accept them, his wealth (dSya) and his learning *2**. 
The Nir. 111. 4 quotes or summarizes other Vedic passages in 
which the words dSya and dayada occur. In Papini IL 3.39 and 
VI. 2. 5 the word dSy&da occurs. 

The principal heads discussed under the vyamharapada called 
dayabMga are two, viz. partition and inheritance. For at 
least a thousand years there have been two schools that widely 
differ on these two heads; they are respectively known as the 
school of the Mitaksari and that of the DilyabhSga on account 
of the pre-eminent position of these works in the respective 
schools. The latter school is predominant in Bengal while the 
former prevails in the whole of India excepting Bengal. But 
even in Bengal there are in modern times families governed by 
the law of the MitaksarS. This work in intention and scope 
does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu Law. It 
concerns itself with pointing out what the law of the Smrtis 
and writers of medieval digests was and has to eschew an 
exhaustive discussion of the modern case-law and legislative 
enactments that have made the Hindu Law appear in many 
respects to be entirely different from the law of the commen¬ 
taries and digests. Generally speaking, only very important 
divergences made by legislation and case law in the ancient 
and medieval Hindu Law can and may be pointed out here. 

The principal Sanskrit works of the DayabhSga school are 
three viz. the D&yabhUga of JlmutavShana, the Dayatattva of 
Raghunandana and the Dftyakramasahgraha of l^rlkrsna 
TarkftlahkSra. The MitaksarS school is subdivided into four 
sub-schools in which besides the MitaksarS, the supreme 
authority, other works are referred to as supplementary to it 
and as modifying some of its doctrines viz. the Benares school 
(which regeurds the Vlramitrodaya as of high authority ), the 
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Mithila school (which relies on the Vivadaratn&kara, the Yivada- 
candra and the VivadacintSmani), the Maharastra or Bombay 
school (where the Vyavaharamayukha is of the highest 
authority in Gujerat, Bombay Island and Northern Konkan 
even superseding the Mitaksara in some matters and the Vlra- 
mitrodaya and the Nirn'ayasindhu are also relied upon), the 
Dravida or Madras school (where the Smrticandrika, the Vyava- 
haranirnaya of Varadaraja, the Parasara-madhavlya and the 
Sarasvatlvilasa are also works of authority ). In spite of some 
differences in the rules accepted in different provinces in all 
of which the Mitaksara is of high authority, all the provinces 
except Bengal are held to be governed by one school. Vide 
Ambabai v. Keshav I. L. R, (1941) Bom. 250. 

The words daya and vibhaga have been variously defined 
in the digests. Nar, ( dayabhaga, verse 1) defines the vyavahara- 
pada dayabhaga as one in which sons arrange for the partition 
of their father’s wealth. The Madanaratna as noted by the 
V. Mayukha (text p. 94) reads ‘ ar^asya pitryadeh ’ (wealth of 
the father and others) for ‘ pitrya^a ’ in Narada’s verse. The 
Smrtisahgraha quoted in the Sm. C. and other works states that 
the word d§ya applies to wealth that comes to a man through 
the father or the mother and the Nighantu defines daya as the 
paternal wealth that is to be divided.^®'* The DayabhSga, the 
Mit. and others explain that the words ‘ pitryasya ’ (father’s) 
and ‘ putraih ’ (by the sons) in Nar. are only illustrative, the 
real meaning being that the word ‘dayabhaga’ applies wherever 
the wealth of a relative (father, grand-father &c.) is distributed 
among his relatives (sons, grandsons &c.) simply on account 
of their relation to the deceasedowner. 'This is borne out by 
the fact that Manu and Narada both speak of the distribution 
of the mother’s wealth also under dayabhaga. The Mit. while 
introducing Yaj. IL 114 says that the word ddya means the 
wealth which becomes another’s property simply by reason of 
the fact of his relation to the owner. The V. Mayukha (p. 93 ) 
defines daya as that wealth which is to be divided and which is 

not the wealth ojf re-united members. 
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The word ‘dSya’ though derived from the root * d5 ’ (to 
give) does not apply to ‘ heritable wealth ’ in the literal sense 
(of gift).^®** The word daya is rather conventionally used, though 
derived from the root ‘ ds In a gift (as stated in H. of Dh. 
vol. 11. p. 841) there are two chief ingredients viz. ‘ abandoning 
one’s ownership over a thing ’ and ‘ bringing about the owner¬ 
ship of another in that thing But in the case of d&ya the 
deceased does not of his own accord abandon his ownership with 
the idea of creating ownership in another. The two ( d&na and 
daya) are analogous in this that in both there is cessation of 
the ownership of a man in a thing. 

The Mit., the Par. M., the Madanaratna, the V. Mayukha, 
the V. P, and other works that follow the doctrines of the Mit. 
divide dSya into two varieties viz. ai?ra/t6a/jrf^(unobstructible)^“’ 
and ‘ sapratibandha ’ (obstruotible). The first occurs in the 
case of sons, grandsons and great-grandsons, who, by the very 
fact of their being the sons or grandsons, obtain ownership 
in the (ancestral) wealth held by the- father or the grand¬ 
father. In this case the existence of the father or grandfather 
presents no obstacle ( pratibandlia ) to the son’s or grandson’s 
taking an interest by the very fact of his birth in the family 
property that is in the hands of the father or grandfather. 
Therefore this is called apraiibandha daya. But when a man 
takes the wealth of his paternal uncle or a father succeeds to 
the wealth of his son because the uncle or the son dies issueless, 
it is sapratibandha daya, as in these cases the nephew or the 
father has no right in the uncle’s or son’s property as long as 
the uncle or the son is alive or as long as the uncle or son has a 
son or grandson. That is, the life of the owner or the existence 
of a SOB presents an obstacle to the nephew’s or father’s succes¬ 
sion. Hence it is sapratibandha daya. 

It is to be noted that the Dayabhaga, the Dsyatattva and 
a few other works do not divide dSya into two kinds. According 
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to them, all dSya is sapratibandha i. e. ownership arises in 
another only on the death of the previous owner or on the 
cessation of the latter’s ownership owing to his becoming patita 
or a sannyUsin (ascetic The doctrine of this school is 
called uparamasvatvavada (ownership arising on death), while 
the school of the Mit. hdlds the view of janmasvatvavada. This 
is the great difference between the school of the Dayabhaga 
and that of the MitaksarS.. The former does not recognise that 
the son, grandson or great-grandson acquires by birth any 
right of ownership in the ancestral property held by the father 
or other ancestor. 

The two words ‘ sva ’ and ‘ svaniin' are correlative, the idea 
underlying both is the same and they are two aspects of the 
same question. ‘ Sva ’ means ‘ what belongs to a person ’ i. e. 
‘ property ’. It has direct reference to a thing and indirect 
reference to the owner of the thing. ‘ Svamin ’ means ‘ master 
or owner ’ and directly refers to the person owning and 
indirectly to the thing. Vide Salmond’s Jurisprudence, chap. 
XII. pp. 339-340 (9th ed. of 1937 ) for the idea of ownership. 
According to Siromanibhattacarya svatva is a separate padJarlha 
(category) by itself, while others say that it is a capacity. 


1020. 5TTf&r fik 

wmveswnrfii i. 30-3i, p. is; the ft. (folio 

99) wys ‘ it (q f t»grvif8Tf^Tr;) 

1021. It is to be noted that becoming entailed loss of the ownership 

of wealth, even according to Indian writers, only if the proper praya&ittas 
were not performed. For example, the V. P, (p. 429) states ?r 

I > Ancient and medieval Hindu jurists were very considerate if one 
compares their prescriptions with the harsh laws against Non-conformists and 
Roman Catholics prevalent only about a hundred years ago in England and 
Ireland as briefly disclosed in Pollard's work 'Conscience and Liberty' 
pp. 46-48. The Caste Disabilities Removal Act (XXI of 1850) provides 
that so much of any. law or usage in force in British India, which indicts on 
any person forfeiture'of rights of property or may be held to impair or affect 
any right of inheritance by reason of his renouncing or having been excluded 
from the communion of any religion or being deprived of caste, shall cease 
to be enforced as law in British India. This act, therefore, did away with the 
effects of being patita without undergoing pr^asoitta or of being excommu¬ 
nicated by a caste for some grave lapse. 

1022. wy R i OHp> i vr g i ^ R fi i 

> ffiy i ft. <rr. (m».) folio 96. 
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Since in defining d&ya the idea of amtva (ownership) was 
brought in, many of the digests enter upon a learned disquisi¬ 
tion on the question whether avatva is to be understood 
from the iosfra alone or is a matter of popular understanding. 
There is also an ulterior purpose in the minds of some writers 
in this discussion, viz. that of denying that smtva can arise by 
mere birth. The reasoning of those who say that smtva is to be 
understood from sflstra alone is as follows: Gaut. (X 39-42) 
laysHB2<» down five sources of ownership oomtnon to all viz. 
rtklha (inheritance), purchase, partition, seizure, finding (of 
treasure and the like) and further states ‘that in the case of 
brahmanas acceptance of gifts is an additional source of owner¬ 
ship, conquest in the case of ksatriyas, gain by agriculture and 
service in the cases of vaUyas and fiudras respectively. If 
ownership were to be apprehended from means other than 
sSstras, then this text of Gautama laying down sources of 
ownership that are common to all varnas and that are peculiar 
to each of the several varnas would serve no useful purpose and 
would be superfluous. Further Manu ( VIII. 340) states that if 
a brShmana seeks wealth even by teaching or officiating as a 
priest for a man whom he knows to be a thief, he would be 
punishable like a thief. If svatva is a matter of popular under¬ 
standing then this is not proper, since the priest or teacher who 
obtains the wealth from one who is in possession of stolen things 
would have to be regarded as guilty of no offence as he merely 
pumues the methods of earning wealth specially prescribed for 
him by the smiti texts. Further, if svatva is not to be appre¬ 
hended from dSstra, such complaints as ‘ a thing that belongs to 
me has been stolen by this man’ would not be possible, as svatva 
being a purely secular matter the thief would himself be (or 
would have to be deemed to be) the owner of the thing, because 
the latter is in possession of it. Thieving is forbidden by sSstra 
and so on the view of svatva being apprehended from SSstra 
alone, such a complaint is understandable Besides eminent 
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works and writers like the Smrtisangraha and Dharesvara^®** 
support the view. Those who hold that svatva is known only 
from ^astra explain that riktha in Gautama’s sutra means 
simply daya and samvibh^ga means partition of daya which 
establishes the separate ownership of a person on a portion of 
daya (vide V. P. p, 415 They further urge that Gautama’s 
text does not specifically mention birth as a source of ownership. 

Others headed by the Mit. hold that svcUm is apprehended 
from worldly usage and not from dastra. Their reasoning is; 
(1) just as rice effects an ordinary worldly purpose, so svatva 
brings about worldly transactions such as sale. What is not 
owned by a man does not enable him to effect such worldly 
objects and transactions as sale or mortgage. Such matters as 
the Ahavanlya fire that are prescribed by the sastras are not 
useful in effecting secular purposes, but only sastric ones. The 
Ahavanlya fire may be used in cooking rice, but that is in 
virtue of its ordinary nature as fire and not in its sastric nature 
of being the Ahavanlya fire. '®2® (2) Even among Mlecchas and 
lowest peoples who are quite innocent of the knowledge of 6as- 
tras, the ideas of ownership arising from transactions of sale 
and the like do exist. Further (3) learned men well-versed in 


1024. im W l i y WHWri f I (folio 90)j iriT%d 

I II- P- 257. It is somewhat strange that Dharesvara 

who is no other than the celebrated king Bhoja. of Dhara should be sty¬ 
led bhatta by the Madanaratna and acarya by the Mit. (on Yaj. III. 24) 
and the V. Mayukba (p. 89). 

1025. When a man dies his wealth is the daya which several persons 
may inherit. In their case, it becomes their joint property. So their 
ownership, being joint, is denoted by the word ‘riktha’. The joint owners 
become exclusive owners of definite parts of the daya by partition; thus 
partition is a source of ownership (in this case exclusive ownership of dis¬ 
tinct parts by several). But if there is a single heir then there can be no 
aafhvibhiga (partition) and so the source of bis ownership is riktha and not 
samvibbaga. When there are several heirs riktha is on this view a source 
of joint ownership only. It must be said that on the hypothesis of Jimuta- 
vabana, riktha and saihvibhaga rather coalesce with one another and cannot 
be distinguished so well as on the theory of the Mit. 

1026. Vide the Mit. (on Yaj. II. 114), V. P, pp. 419-422. V. Mayukha 
pp. 89-90, Far. M. III. pp. 482-483 for elaboration of this view. The S, V. 
p. 396 ff while accepting the view that svatva is laukika does not accept 
the reasoning of the Mit., particularly with regard to the Ahavanlya .fire^. 
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the MimSmsa such as Prabhakara^®27 ( on Jaimini IV. 1. 2) and 

1027. The Mit. (on Yij. 11. 114) quotes a passage of Prabhikara on 
the lipsasutra and explains it. Jaimini's sutra (IV, 1.2) is 

Is tlOs sutra the word lipsa occurs. 
Therefore this is called lipsasutra. The words 39 ^«r 

occur in the Dayabhaga also (II. 67p. 49) and in Medhatithi on 
Manu VIII 417. These words are quoted in the Mit. as taken from Prabha* 
kara (called Guru) and so it follows that even Medhatithi quotes from 
Prabh^ara. The earliest extant commentary of Sahara offers three expla¬ 
nations of this sutra, which deals with the question of what is kratvartha 
and what is purusartha. The third explanation concerns itself with the 
rules about acquiring wealth (which is necessary for performing every 
sacrifice) such as acceptance of gifts in the case of brahmanas. The ques¬ 
tion is whether these rules about the means of acquiring wealth are krat¬ 
vartha or purusartha. If they are the former (i. e., if they are meant to be 
directly connected with the sacrifice) then a sacrifice performed with wealth 
not acquired according to the rules of »stra will be defective or a nullity. 
But if the rules are purusartha (i. e. addressed to the sacrificer only or to 
his conscience and sense of dharma) then even if the sacrifice is performed 
with wealth not acquired in accordance with ^stra there will be no defect 
in the sacrifice itself, only the acquirer will be at fault and may have to 
perform praya&itta. Says Sahara: q# wf i ^ 

The Mit. points out that in the plausible view (purvapaksa) and the 
established conclusion (siddhinta) it is assumed that acquisition of wealth by 
acceptance of gift is a matter known from worldly usage (lokasiddha), The 
comment of Prabhikara (called Guru) on this sutra is not yet available in print. 
The Sm. C. 11. pp. 257^253, the Madanaratna, and V. P. p. 420 quote a passage 
from the Nayaviveka of Bhavanitha on the same subject and explain it. 
The says ‘ ^ I 

ar*inT% i aw fSwasRisft ( 

> The passage as printed in 
V. P. p. 426 (aw trftranRraf ) is cor- 

rupt and hardly makes any sense. The V. Mayukha simply refers to 
Bhavanitha without quoting him. The f|. (folio;^98) remarks 

Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 129-130 for quotations from several smrtis laying 
down various means of livelihood. Manu X. 115 enumerates seven sources of 
wealth as sanctioned by »stra viz. finding (of treasure), day a (inheritance), 
purchase, conquest, lending for interest, work (agriculture and trade), 
acceptance of a gift from a worthy person and in Xa 116 mentions ten 
means of maintaining oneself (in distress). The Mahibhasya (vol. 1. p.^ 
483 ) on Pi^. II. 3. 50 states that a thing becomes one's own in four ways 

exchange ifRr 

It must be remember- 
property in the dharma- 

ftatra works Is hot exhaustive but only illustrative.' 


viz, by purchase, by seizure, by begging or by 


ed that the enumeration of the means of acquiring 
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iiil Ownership is underwood from, worldly usage 

Bhavan&tha', author of the Nayaviveka, hold that ownership 
which springs from certain fixed sources only (such as purchase) 
is a matter of worldly usage or experience. Bhavanatha says: the 
sources of acquisition such as birth and purchase &c. are known 
from the world. The conception about the sources of ownership 
was not started for the first time by the sastra, but such sources 
have been known-from times immemorial ( long before the 
smrtis). That is, the recognition of the sources of ownership 
is prior and fiastra only systematises them subsequently. There¬ 
fore the smrti of Gautama (X. 39 ) only assigns their proper 
spheres to the several sources of ownership that are already 
well-known (viz. five are common to all, acceptance of gifts is 
peculiar to brahmanas and so on). In this respect it is like the 
grammar of Panini. Panini does not create or lay down new 
words but he takes the words already current in the language 
and introduces a system about their formation. Similarly 
Gautama only voices a certain fixed system among the several 
sources of ownership. The Mit. and its followers say that 
Gautama simply repeats the several sources of ownership known 
in ordinary worldly life (as the V. Mayukha says ‘lokasiddha- 
karananuvadakam)’. The Mit., Par. M. III. p. 481, S. V. p. 402 
and others hold that riktha and samvibhaga in Gautama’s sutra 
stand for apratibandha daya and sapratibandha dSya respec¬ 
tively. The Mit. meets the other arguments of its opponents 
by replying that in the first place that even ordinary popular 
usage does not recognise that the thief becomes the rightful 
owner by simply possessing the thing stolen and that in the 
case where a person says ‘this man has stolen my property ’ 
there is doubt and dispute whether the man charged has got 
ownership by purchase or the like. 

The purpose of this discussion of the topic whether owner¬ 
ship is only known from sastra or is a secular matter is, accord¬ 
ing to the Mit., as follows:—Manu XI. 193 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 54. 
28) states that when brShmapas acquire wealth by reprehensi¬ 
ble actions (such as accepting a gift from an unworthy person 
or engaging in'*the sale of articles which he should not sell) 


1028. The word riktha is often used in the sense of sapratibandha daya 
also as in Gaut. XII: 37 (rikthabhaja fnam pratikaryu(i) and Yaj. II. 31 (riktha- 
graba fnam dapya(i}, Baud, (riktham mrtayah kanyayah) q. by the Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 146. Vide Bai Parson v. Bai Somli 36 Bom. 424 at pp. 428-434 
for an exhaustive exposition of the basic principles underlying the two kinds 
ftf daya in the Mit. and the Vyavahara-mayukha). 
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they are purified from the sin by abandoning that wealth, by 
repeating the sacred texts (like the GSyatrl) and by austerities. 
If ownership springs from ssstra alone, what is earned by a 
person in ways condemned by festra cannot become the pro¬ 
perty of that man and so his sons cannot divide what is not his 
property. But if ownership is deemed to be a secular matter 
(laukika) then even what is obtained by condemned means 
becomes the property of that man, his sons incur no blame 
(though the acquirer may have to perform penance) and can 
divide that wealth (which is d&ya), since Manu X. 115 enume¬ 
rates dSya among the seven approved sources of wealth. The 
Madanaratna does not approve of this. Its reason briefly is 
that Manu XL 193 simply lays down a penance, but does not 
say that wealth so obtained does not become the acquirer's pro¬ 
perty, that it is on account of this that Manu does not prescribe 
any special fine or punishment for one who acquires wealth by 
means of a bad gift, as he prescribes for a thief and that what 
is acquired by theft does not become the property of the thief 
and his sons cannot divide it and would incur punishment if 
they do so. V. P, (pp. 423-424) refers to the views of the Mit, 
and the Madanaratna and approves of the views of the former. 

This discussion leads on to the next question, viz. whether 
ownership arises from partition or whether partition takes 
place of what already belongs to oneself (by birth). This 
subject has exercised the minds of writers on Dbarmas&stra 
from very ancient times. It should be noted that the difference 
of opinion relates only to the case of sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons. All writers are agreed that persons other than 
these have no rights by birth in the wealth of their relatives. 
Those who oppose the view that sons acquire right by birth 
argue as follows:— 

If sons have ownership by birth in ancestral property, then, 
on the birth of a son, the father cannot enter upon such relL 
gious duties as consecrating Vedic fires (which entail the 
expenditure of ancestral wealth) without the consent of the son. 
This would be opposed to the Vedic injunction “ a man, whose 
hair Is yet dark and who has had a son, should consecrate the 
sacred Vedic fires”. Further, Smrti passages stating that a 
gift made by the father to one out of several sons as a favour 
(H&r. d&yabhSga 6) or by the husband to his wife out of affec¬ 
tion is not liable to partition would be meaningless, since such 
gifts cannot be made without the consent of the sons (on the 
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theory that sons acquire property by birth). Besides, there are 
smfti texts like those of Devala which expressly negative 
the son’s ownership during the father’s lifetime. Manu IX, 104 
and Nar. (dayabhftga 2) enjoining that sons should divide 
wealth after the father goes to heaven (because the sons are 
not masters when the parents are alive, as Manu says) indicate 
that sons have no ownership by birth. Moreover svatm is 
apprehended only from ^Sstras (like Gautama), which do not 
expressly enumerate birth as a source of ownership along with 
purchase and the like. Therefore the ownership of the son or sons 
arises on the cessation of the ownership of the previous owner 
(by his death or by his becoming patita or becoming an ascetic). 
When there is a single son, he inherits on the death of the 
father and there is no necessity of a partition. But when 
there are several sons, they jointly inherit paternal wealth and 
can become exclusive owners of separate parts of the paternal 
wealth by partition alone. As this last is the most usual case, 
it is said that svatva arises from partition ( vibhagat svatvam )• 
If this doctrine that ownership arises by partition alone were 
literally interpreted, then an only son inheriting his father’s 
property will have no ownership as urged by the Vyavahara- 
nirnaya, since there can be no partition in his case^®*. 

The arguments advanced by those who hold that owner¬ 
ship in ancestral wealth arises by birth are as follows.— 

It has been established that ownership is a matter of ordi¬ 
nary worldly usage. It cannot be denied that it is quite well- 
known to all ordinary people that sons acquire ownership by 
birth. Besides there is the text of Gautama*'® “theScaryas 
hold that one acquires ownership by birth itself ”, Moreover 
there are numerous smrti passages like those of Yaj, 11.121, 

1029. ftg: I « 

q. by ^Ht<r I. 18, p. 13, (oo vr. II. 114), ft. x. P 456, 

qn. m. in. p. 480. 

1030. WIT ftvnqRTvmqt qqsjpRv mwftwirwji ftw iqrmvtn q twn 

iN f Hsft5n^ i wm. ft p. 412. 

1031. WIT ‘ wrlW^fvrftft wiftniTwni^s > fft nlwiv ^ q i v qi i ftw. on 
W. II* 114. This is variously read by the digests and commentaries. The 
Madanaratna, Sm. C.. II. p. 258 and Dayatattva p. 162 read g ws^a iS 

. The nr. w. p. 89. reads «Ti»T*Tr »'"'bile tt- ft- 

reads ‘wwWft fTVT'WVTs ’ (p. 402). Both Sm. C, and 

S. V. explain ‘ while the ‘bo 

on the ftnjwincT explain W , 

70 
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Br. ( 8. B. E. 33 p. 370 verse 3), Zat. (839), Vyasa and Vignu 
Dh. S. XVII, 2 which expressly state that in the paternal 
grandfather’s wealth, the father and the son have equal 
ownership (and so the right of the son must be by birth). 
Those who uphold the son’s ownership by birth repel the 
arguments advanced in favour of the opposite theory as 
follows:—The Vedic text enjoining consecration of Vedio 
fires at a certain age indicates that the father has the power to 
spend for religious rites from ancestral wealth even after the 
birth of a son. Similarly as head of the family and its manager, 
the father has independent authority to spend ancestral wealth 
(except immovable property ) for indispensable acts of religious 
duty expressly enjoined by Vedic and Smrti texts and for 
making gifts of affection, for maintenance of the family and 
for ridding the family of distress. Further the father or the 
manager of the family can dispose of even immovable property 
by mortgage or sale in a season of distress or for the benefit of 
the family and for necessary religious purposes (such as 
^raddhas^“^ etc.) 

Ownership has to be distinguished from possession and 
custody. Further ownership is of various kinds, such as 
corporeal and incorporeal, sole ownership and joint ownership, 
ownership as trustee and beneficial ownership, vested and 
contingent. Even Western writers on Jurisprudence like 
Austin, Pollock and Salmond, find it difficult to define the exact 
meaning of ownership. Austin (Lecture XLVII) defines 

1032, wur i gsRV 

^ •' If. q- hy qrvunr II. 50 p. 46, p. 728, WTf. p. 410, 

R P- 374, R X. P. 461, U. p. 98. This is ascribed to nnw 
by II- p- 279. wunt Rgt ^ 

Prat ^ « ^rnrrr. q- by p. 725, p. 410, 

II. p. 279; wnt(1t*T: I ^ it fiuiinff! SSTS Rfx- 

R«!ir?rs H «rw q-by wTrrrir p» 728, wnr. Rr. p. 4io, w. R p. 475 freads 
SnqHns ). R x. p. 461; i R»s- 

17. 2. 

1033. v4frRf 

^ wmwrRft TB yqRfirqli f wwr- 
Rsuni' 5 wiRik Rwtf|iTR w i... i 

f’<» Rtiws « fR i 
on irr. II. 114. This is the basic passage of the Mit. on which 
innumerable decisions have been given in the law reports, one of the 
latest and most authoritative being Brij Narain v. Manila Prascfd L. 

511. A. 129 quoted on p. 448 g^bove* 
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property or dominion as the right to use or deal with some 
given subject in a manner or to an extent, which though not 
unlimited, is indefinite. Pollock defines ownership as the 
entirety of the powers of use and disposal allowed by law. But 
the idea of ownership does not require, according to Sanskrit 
works on Dharmasastra, that the owner should always be able 
to do with his property as he pleases. On the contrary the 
sastras lay down restrictions on the owner, enjoining upon him 
not to make gifts to the detriment of his family (vide Yaj, II. 175 
“ swim kulumbavirodhena deyam ’ ’ and the verse of the Smrti- 
sahgraha " na ca svamucynte” quoted in note 963 above). 
Therefore property does not comprise only what one can dispose 
of at one’s sweet will, but what is capable {in appropriate 
circumstances only ) of being disposed of as one likes. A 
person may be prevented from dealing with his property as he 
likes by the king or by the rules of Sastra, by public opinion, 
by his own inclinations and by the pressure of those around 
him. But what he owns is theoretically capable of being dis¬ 
posed off by him as he likes. The Madanaratna puts forth the 
illustration that seeds kept .dry in a granary do not sprout, 
yet they have the capacity of sprouting and so are as well 
denominated seeds as others that sprout. There are various 
grades of the limitations on property, such as the father’s 
power, the widow’s power and so on. What a person earns should 
belong to him, should be his property. But there are passages 
like Manu VIII, 416 and Nar. ( abhyupetyaSnsrusa, verse 41) 
that state “ three are declared to be without wealth viz. the 
wife, the son and the slave; whatever they earn is for him to 
whom they (wife, son and slave) belong It has been stated 


1034. ^ ^ w *ra: 

. 
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III, 3. 169. The passage ... fft occurs In 

the as ii KW series) part 1 p. 19, Vide wr. a. p. 416 for a similar 

statement and p. 422 for the illustration of seed in the granary. 
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by such an ancient writer as Sabara-svSmin^^’^ that this passage 
does not deny the ownership of the wife or son in what she or 
he earns, but is only intended to lay down that the wife or son 
cannot independently (without the consent of the husband or 
father) dispose of what she or he earns. This view of the text 
of Manu is accepted by the DSyabhaga as well as by the Mitak- 
sara School. The latter holds on the analogy of the interpreta¬ 
tion of Manu VIII. 416 that the texts of Devala, War. and Manu 
IX. 104 which apparently deny ownership ( si)Smya) to the 
son during the father’s lifetime over property in the hands of 
the father are to be interpreted only as denying the son’s power 
of independent dealing with such property during the father’s 
lifetime or as referring to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
On the other hand the Dayabhaga and the Dayatattva try to 
explain away such passages as those of Yaj. II. 121, Visnu and 
others (quoted above) that speak of the son’s ownership by 
birth. The Dayabhaga offers two explanations of Yaj. II. 121. 

The first explanation offered by it and taken from Udyota is:— 
If A has two sons B and C of whom C dies first, leaving a son D 
and then A dies, then Yaj. says that both B (son of A) and D 
( grandson of A) will be equally entitled to the wealth left by A 
and not B alone, though he is nearer to A than D, because 
both B and D offer pindas of the same efficacy to A in the 
parvana-draddha and so there should be no difference between 
the two. The words ” sadrsam svamyam ” refer to this equality 
of the son and grandson. The 2nd explanation is that of 


1036 On VI. 1. 12 says ‘ if# I iTTvl 
^ k i ••• I Then on VI. 1, 14 he remarks ‘ 


1037. ... ffi? 

n. 256; vide also p. 718, f^. p. 412, 


flttl. nr. ni. p. 480 for similar remarks. ‘ ••• ffii g fik si fS i h 

«»' R fix. folio 96. 
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l ^pperirpr n. 9, p. 29. Here the Dayabhaga appears to refer 
to a very learned predecessor called Udyota« >vho U styled (of 

unblemished learning). From the (PP- appears tb^t 


was an ancient author on vyavahara spoken of in the sam^ breath 
with and 
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tit] ilqual ownership of father and son 

Dhfiresvara viz. that when the father desires to make a parti¬ 
tion, he may distribute his self-acquired property as he likes 
among his sons, but as to the property he got from his own 
father (i. e. the grandfather of his sons) he has the same 
ownership that sons have and he cannot make an unequal 
division at his sweet will. The Dayabhaga^*®’ rejects the view 
that Yaj. II. 131 enables the son to demand partition of the 
grand-father’s property from the father even against the will 
of the latter or that father and son have equal shares in the 
grandfather’s property. The same remarks apply to the texts 
of Vispu and others viz, that in the grandfather’s property 
father and son are equally owners and that the words “ tulyam 
svamyam ” or “ samamaihsitvam ” do not mean that father and 
son take the same share therein. 

From the above discussion it will be clear that the two 
schools of the Dayabhaga and of the Mitaksara were not started 
by them for the first time, but each had respectable antiquity 
behind it. Smrtis like those of Manu, Narada and Devala and 
eminent authors like Udyota and Dharesvara had put forward 
the doctrine of uparatm-svatvavada, while the Smrtis of Yaj., 
Visnu, Br. espoused the doctrine of jantnasmtvaoada. Visvarupa 
who commented on Yaj. (in the first half of the 9th century) 
holds that ownership arises by birth The Mitaksara further 
supports that theory by citing a sutra of Gautama ( vtpaUyaiva 
etc.) which is not found in the extant Gautama-dharma-sutra. 
This sutra does not occur in Apararka and several other works 
and is stated by Srlkrsna Tarkalahkara (on DayabhSga I. 31 
p. 14) to be not authoritative ( amula ). These facts emboldened 
Dr. Jolly to go so far as to make the facile suggestion that it 
was fabricated by Vijfianesvara or his predecessors (Tagore 
Law Lectures p. 110). We have seen that so early a writer as 
Visvarupa was excited over the question whether ownership 
arises on partition or by birth. The learned Doctor has failed 
to note that the ancient commentator Medh&tithi (about 900 
A. D.) favoured the view of ownership by birth and quotes 
(without name) tlie sutra in a slightly different form (on Manu 


1039 . 3w. wwi «rw*f «rT 


;i qrvMw n. is p. 3i. 
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IX. 156).*®** So it was not necessary for Vijftanesvara to fabri¬ 
cate a sutra nor for an;, one else, for even in the absence of 
Gautama’s sQtra the texts of Yaj, and others were quite capable 
of the interpretation put on them by the Mitaksara. It has to 
be noted that the DSyabhaga*®*^ does admit that in some (texts?) 
ownership is stated to arise by birtb itself {koacU janmmaioeti) 
and it explains that the words are not to be taken literally, 
but that birth is said to be the source in an indirect way, as 
the relation of father and son is based upon birth and on the 
death of the father the son’s ownership arises (therefore though 
ownership directly arises on death, birth may be said to be the 
source of it as the son is the hrst heir because of his being born 
as a son to the father). The Dilyatattva does not say that the 
sutra of Gautama is not authoritative, but explains it away on 
lines similar to those of the Dayabhaga. It may be stated 
here briefly that the Dayabliaga differs from the Mit&ksara 
in four main points:—(1) The Dayabhaga denies the theory 
that property is by birth, while the Mit, accepts it; (2) the 
Dayabhaga lays down that the right to inherit and the order 
of heirs is determined by the principle of religious efficacy« 
while the Mit. school holds that blood relationship is the gover¬ 
ning factor in this matter; (3) the Dayabhaga holds that 
members of a joint family (such as brothers or cousins) hold 
their shares in quasi-severalty and can dispose of them even 
when there is no partition by metes and bounds; (4) the Daya¬ 
bhaga holds that even in an undivided family the widow succeeds 
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to her husband’s share on his death without male issue, while 
the Mit. school holds that she does not do so. 

Various attempts have been made to explain why in Bengal 
alone the laws of succession and inheritance should diverge 
materially from the la.ws prevailing in the rest of India. In 
two learned papers ‘on the origin and development of the 
Bengal school of Hindu Law ’ contributed to the Law Quarterly 
Review (vol. XXI for 1905 pp. 380-392 and vol. XXH for 1906 
pp. 50-63) Mr. Justice Saradacharan Mitra tries at some length 
to advance a theory of his own: ‘ The commercial spirit of the 
newly formed nation in the eastern corner of the Indian 
peninsula with its deltaic character and nearness to the sea, 
the new ideas which other nations trading with it were bringing 
in every day, the necessary admixture of races in some parts 
of the country, the religion of Buddha which for centuries was 
here the religion of the sovereign as well as of the people and the 
influence of the Buddhistic tantras combined to bring about a 
law of property dissimilar in material respects from the rules 
propounded by Brahmanical sages of old and explained and 
commented upon in the Mitaksara and the books based on the 
same ’. His idea is that, as Buddhism profoundly affected the 
position of women and as tantras like the Mahanirvana sub¬ 
scribed to the exaltation of the feminine element in nature, 
the ancient law of property, particularly in relation to women, 
came to be affected and conceptions of individual ownership, 
of freedom from restrictions on alienation and of the rights 
of females arose in Bengal which were incorporated by Jlmuta- 
vahana in his Dayabhaga. With the greatest respect to the 
learned writer, it must be said that the grounds he urges are 
far from convincing. A thorough examination of his thesis 
cannot be undertaken here for want of space. But a few 
remarks must be made. As regards maritime activity the West 
coast of India was far more in touch with seafaring and com¬ 
merce with the West than even Bengal, as the mention of the 
I)orts of Barugaza (Broach) and Kallidn4 (modern Kalyan) 
by Greek writew, the finding of hoards of Roman coins and the 
existence of Syrians on the West Coast clearly establish. Bud¬ 
dhism had spread to central and western India as early (if not 
earlier than) the period when it could have spread to Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Sanchi, Bhilsa, Bharhut, the Nasik and 
Karla oaves bear eloquent testimony to the influence of Bud¬ 
dhism in central and western India for centuries before and 
after the Christian era. Besides as Mr. Justice'Mitra himself 
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admits 'Buddhism had not its own law of property’ (Law 
Quarterly Review vol. XXI p. 388). Buddhist countries like 
Burma themselves borrowed their laws of succession and inheri¬ 
tance from the Manusmrti. VijS&nesvara is far more liberal to 
women than Jlmutav&h^na, who does not allow any woman to 
succeed as heir unless she is expressly mentioned as an heir in 
the smfti texts. The Mah&nirv&na-tantra treats a sister and 
stepmother as near heirs and allows even a paternal uncle’s 
widow and son’s daugther to succeed; but under the D^yabhaga 
tiiese are not at all heirs. One branch of the Mit£ksar% school, 
viz. that of the V. Mayukha in Western India is far more liberal 
about the claims of women than any school. The Marumak- 
katayam and Aliyasantan law in force in some districts of 
South India and among certain communities like the Nambudri 
brShmanas and Nairs go to the other extreme in their regard for 
women but no one has so far traced that law to Buddhist or 
Tantric influence. The peculiarity of the DSyabhSga, viz. the 
principle of religious efficacy is far more remote from rules 
of affinity given in the Mahanirvana-tantra than the principle 
of consanguinity espoused by the Mitaksara school. Mr. Justice 
Mitra is wrong in his estimate of the age of Jimutavahana. 
As stated above (on p. 557 ) Jimutavahana relies on authors like 
Udyota and the smrtis of Devala and others. It is best to admit 
that no satisfactory explanation can be given of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Dsyabhaga. They have an indigenous and 
independent origin and growth. 

VibMga (partition) is defined by the Mit. as the allot¬ 
ment to individuals of definite portions of aggregates of wealth 
over which many persons have joint ownership. The D&yabhS.ga 
found several faults with this definition, the principal criticism 
being that it is cumbrous and farfetched to assume that the 
(joint) ownership of several (sons and the like) is first pro¬ 
duced in the entire wealth of the father and then to hold that 
this joint ownership is subsequently destroyed. Its own defini¬ 
tion is; “ FttASpameans the indication of the ownership (of 
one out of many) by the casting of a ball or pebble (on a defi¬ 
nite part of the land or cash), which (ownership) arises with 
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reference to a portktn only (of the heritage of land and cash), 
but which is indefinite because it is not possible (for one 
man) to deal speclfioally with a particular portion (of the 
heritage) since there is nothing to show for certain what 
portion belongs to whom ”, The Dayabhaga denies that owner¬ 
ship jointly arises in all co-sharers (before partition) over 
every portion of the heritage and states that it arises in portions 
of it but there is no certain indication to show which part be¬ 
longs to whom and that the portion of each is made definite and 
ascertained by partition effected by casting a ball or pebble 
on a portion (saying ‘ this is A’s exclusive portion ’ etc.). 
The Dayatattva^®** ( p, 163) criticizes this definition. If before 
partition each of the co-heirs has ownership in part only of the 
entire heritage, what assurance is there that the allotment of a 
part to one co-heir by means of casting a ball will be as to the 
same portion over which his ownership arose before the parti¬ 
tion? The Dayatattva, though differing^®*® from the Mit. as to the 
doctrine of ownership by birth, agrees with it as to the definition 
of vibhaga. The differing definitions of vibhsga given by the 
Mit. and the Dayabhaga lead to different results. Under the 
Mit. when there is a joint family of father and sons or grand¬ 
sons, all these are coparceners and the ownership of the 
coparcenary property is in the whole body of coparceners i. e. 
there is unity of ownership while the family remains joint, no 
coparcener can say that he is owner of a definite share, one 
fourth or one fifth etc. A coparcener’s interest is fluctuating, 
is capable of being enlarged by deaths and is liable to be 
diminished by births. It is only on partition that a coparcener 
becomes entitled to a definite share. On the other hand accord¬ 
ing to the Dayabhaga there is no ownership by birth, the sons 
on the father’s death constitute a coparcenary but the owner¬ 
ship of the family property is not in all the sons as a body. 
Every son takes a defined share, the moment the ownership of 
the father ceases (owing to death etc.). The share so taken 
does not fluctuate with births and deaths. The sons are 
coparceners in tl^ sense that their possession of the property 
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inherited from the father is joint i, e. there is ur^y of possesion, 
though there is no unity of ownership. 

According to the Mitaksarli sons take by birth an interest 
in ancestral estate. Suppose A is sole owner of an ancestral 
estate and has no issue. In that case there is no coparcenary. 
But the moment a son is born to him, a coparcenary is started. 
That is, under the MitSksara the birth of a eon starts a 
coparcenary. Under the Dayabhaga there is no coparcenary 
between father and eons as the latter acquire no rights by birth 
even in ancestral property but it may subsist between brothers 
or uncles and nephews. Under the Dayabhaga, the dmth of a 
man may start a coparcenary among his sons (who will be 
brothers). 

Partition has two senses, (1) division by metes and bounds 
and (2) separation or severance in interest. Under the Mitaksara 
it is possible to have partition in both these senses. The 
members of a coparcenary may define, at a particular moment, 
the shares that each would be entitled to; but the actual 
division of property by metes and bounds may be postponed 
to a future date and in the intervening period they may enjoy 
the property in common as before. This is clearly brought out 
•by the Vyavaharamayukha*®** when it says “ even in the 
absence of joint (family) property severance (of interest) takes 
place also by a mere declaration in the form ‘ I am separate 
from thee ’; for severance is merely a particular mode (or state) 
of the mind and this declaration merely manifests that (state 
or mode of the mind) ”. The S. V. (p. 347) has a similar 
passage. It is here stated that an unequivocal declaration of 
intention *to separate effects the severance of a member from the 
joint family and that it is not absolutely necessary that there 
should be any joint property or that the property be divided by 
metes and bounds. This last follows 6ts a matter of course when 
there is a severance of interest. This proposition has been accept¬ 
ed by the Privy OounciP®*’ and this passage of the VyavahSra- 
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mayukha has been quoted in several oases. What constitutes 
an unequivocal declaration of intention to separate has as usual 
given rise to a good deal of case law which has to be passed 
over here. Under the Dayabh&ga heirs succeed on the death of 
the previous owner in certain definite shares and therefore parti¬ 
tion has ordinarily only the first sense viz. assigning to the 
coparceners specific portions of the property inherited. Another 
way of separating a member^®'* is also mentioned by Manu IX. 
207 and Yaj. n. 116, viz. that when a member of the family is 
able to fare for himself and does not desire to have a share in 
the family property, he should be separated by giving him some 
trifie (as a token). The Mit. adds that the trifie is given as a 
piece of evidence to prevent his sons claiming a share later on, 

The principal matters to be discussed under DUyabhaga or 
HayavibMga are, as stated by the Sangraha and the Mit., four, 
viz. the time of partition, the property liable to partition, the 
mode of partition and the persons entitled to partition 

Time for partition. The evolution of the son’s right to 
demand a. partition has been a process of ages. It would not be 
out of place to say a few words on this topic here. In most 
primitive societies where the patriarchal family system prevail¬ 
ed, the father had absolute power over the son, it was the son’s 
duty to obey the father, alienation of family property was not 
allowed, the father had power over the acquisitions of all 
persons including the son and women were incompetent to hold 
property. Faint traces of these can be detected in the Vedic 
literature. The legend of Sunahsepa narrated in the Ait. Br, 
(33.1 ff), where we are told that Ajigarta sold his son for being 
offered as a victim to Varuna,that ViSvamitra adopted Sunahsepa 
as his son, though he had already a hundred and one sons, and that 
he cursed and disinherited his fifty sons for their disobedience to 
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his order, indicates that in the days of the Ait. Br. it was believed 
that in hoary ages long before it, the father’s power over his sons 
was absolute. But a caution is necessary. It is possible to 
over-emphasize the legend of SunahSepa; it has to be remember¬ 
ed that it is a mere legend and that the Ait. Br. itself shows 
that the conduct of Ajigarta was condemned as most unworthy 
of a decent man even according to the legend. In modern 
times there are rare instances where parents insure their 
children and then poison them or maim them for earning the 
insurance money. But no one says that this is usual or that 
modern law allows it. In Bg. 1117.17 it is stated that the eyes 
of Bjr&^va were put out by his father because the former gave 
a hundred rams to a she-wolf. This is a solitary instance and 
it is probable that the verse has some esoteric meaning or 
refers to some terrestrial or celestial phenomenon. In the 
K&thaka SaihhitS. XI. 4 it is said “ the father rules over the 
son” {pUS, piUrasyeie). But it must be said that ideas about 
the father’s absolute power over the sons lingered on in historic 
times. The Nir. (in m 4) puts forward the argument of some 
predecessors that daughters did not succeed to the father’s 
wealth because women could be donated, sold or abandoned and 
not men, while others said that males also were liable to the 
same treatment as evidenced by the story of Sunahsepa.*®*^ 
Vasistha (XV. 2) states that ^9®* father and mother have power 
to make a gift or sale of the son or to abandon him. We saw 
above (n 1035) that Manu stated that a son’s earnings belonged 
to his father. The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 6. 13. 10-11) emphatically 
says that the right to give away or sell one’s child is not 
recognized and that the word “ sale ” used in connection with a 
bride is used only metaphorically. About the word “ sale ” in 
relation to marriage vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 503-506. 

On the other hand even in the Bs- we find that sons divided 
the father’s property during his lifetime when the father grew 
old. “O Agnil men worship you in many places in various 
ways; they take (from*you) wealth as from an aged father” 
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(Bg. 1. 70.5 In the Ait. Br. (22. 9 ) the story of Nabbane- 
di?tha^®®*, the youngest son of Manu, shows that the elder 
brothers divided all the father’s property among themselves, 
and excluded Nabhanedistha during the father’s lifetime appa¬ 
rently without any protest from him or in spite of it. In the 
Tai. S. IIL 1. 9. 4-5^* the version of the same story is different, 
since it is there said that Manu himself divided his wealth 
among his sons and did not give any share of the ijaternal 
wealth to Nabhanedistha who was away at a teacher’s house as 
a vedio student. IntheGopatha Brahmana (IV. 17) it is said 
“therefore in their childhood sons subsist on their father, while 
in his advancing years the father subsists on the son ’’. In the 
Sat.^°“ Br. (S. B. E. vol. 44, p. 157 ) we read “whence in early 
life the sons subsist on the father...whence in later life, the 
father subsists on his sons ’’. In the Kausitaki Br. UpaniSad 
(U. 15) after describing the symbolical handing over to the 
son of all his physical and mental powers by a father who is 
expecting death it is said that if after this rite the father 
recovers he has either to remain under the son’s dominion or go 
out as a wanderer (a sanTiyasin). From some of the above 
passages, it appears that in rare cases sons divided paternal 
wealth even during the lifetime of the father and against bis 
will. The remark of Dr. Jolly that “ it may be unhesitatingly 
set down as a fact that in the earliest period of Indian Law, 
partition of property was an entirely unknown proceeding” 
(Tagore Law Lectures p. 90) goes too far and is not fully 
warranted by Vedic texts. Just as the Tai. S. (III; 1. 9. 4 ) 
narrates that Manu distributed his wealth among his sons, it 
also speaks of the eldest son being established with ancestral 
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wealth. The 5.p. Dh. S. (II. 6.14, 6 and 10-12) refers to both 
these passages of the Tai. S. but concludes that equal division 
among sons is the proper mode and that giving a major part of 
the estate to the eldest alone is forbidden by the sastras^”^’. 
These lead to the conclusion that equal distribution among all sons 
was believed to be the rule and giving the major portion to the 
eldest son was an exception (and a rare case) even in the Vedic 
age. The Ait, By. (19.3) speaks of the rightof Indra to 
primogeniture (jyaisthya) and pre-eminence (irai^thya). This 
right of the eldest son to special treatment at the time of partition 
persisted in the times of Manu (IX. 112 ff) and Yaj. (11.114) 
also and even in modern times it is recognized to some extent 
in the case of impartible estates and even in ordinary families 
on the ground of custom or from the nature of the grants made 
by the former Governments or the British Government (such as 
Jaghirs and Saranjams). Both Eaut. and E^t. declare that 
customs of countries, castes, villages and groups varying rules of 
partition and inheritance should be enforced by the kingDr, 
Jolly (ibid. p. 98) further relies on the fact that the Apastamba- 
dharmasutra mentions no other kind of partition than that 
made by the father. But this is far from conclusive. Apas- 
tamba was a great purist and idealist. He ignores several 
matters which are wellknown to have existed long before his 
time. For example, he takes no notice of the several kinds of 
secondary sons and he does not allow a brahmana to take up a 
weapon even for examining it except when he is murderously 
attacked (1.10. 29. 7-8), while Manu (VUI. 345-349), Gautama 
Vll, 6 and 25 and others allow a br&hmapa much greater 
latitude. Therefore Apastamba’s silence cannot lead to the positive 
conclusion of the absence of any other method of partition. As 
a matter of fact, Gautama (15.19) who is generally regarded 
as prior to Apastamba states that brS.hmanas that had separated 
from their fathers against the latter’s will were not fit to be 
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invited for dinner at a iraddha. That shows that partition of 
sons from the father against the father’s will was wellknown 
long before Gaq^ama, Dr. Jolly also (ibid p. 90) relies on an 
anonymous smrti text (quoted by the Mit. in its introduction 
to Yaj. n. 114) which absolutely prohibits the sale of land. 
But this is irrelevant. The text could not be taken literally 
when we have seen that sales of land have been taking place 
for at least two thousand years. All that the text means is 
that a sale should be clothed in the form of a gift^®*®. Similarly 
the few smrti passages that include lands and houses among 
indivisible properties are to be explained as having in view the 
fragmentation of a field into small uneconomic plots or holdings 
or the division of a single small house among numerous co- 
sharers. It is impossible to believe that the texts meant that 
houses could never be partitioned among co-heirs. All that we 
can reasonably infer is that as a general rule such partitions 
were looked upon with disfavour by society. One may concede 
that this sentiment continued long after even Gautama and 
Apastamba and even in the 20th century a Hindu son suing 
his father for partition incurs great opprobrium. 

Apart from the inference to be drawn from some of the 
Vedic passages quoted above, it follows that partition did take 
place, though probably rarely, during the father’s lifetime and 
even against his will, as indicated by Gautama’s dictum. It is 
now to be seen what the smrtis and the medieval writers say 
about the time of partition. One time was when the father 
divided the property among his sons during his lifetime as 
evidenced by the Tai. S. III. 1. 9. 4, Ap. Dh, S. 11. 6.14.1, Gaut. 
28.2, Baud. Dh.S. IL 2.8, Yaj. II. 114, Nar. dEyabhEga 4. Another 
time was after the death of the father (Gaut. 28.1, Manu IX. 104, 
Yaj. II. 117, Nar. dayabhaga 2). The Dayabhaga'®** admits only 
these two times for partition viz. on the cessation of the father’s 
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ownership (bj death or renunciation of the world as an ascetic 
or because he has lost all desires) and during the father’s life¬ 
time at his own desire. The V, P. (pp. 429 and 434, 435) 
strongly criticizes the Dayabhfiga as to these two. Some 
writers like Jlmatavahana went so far as ' to hold that even 
though the father be dead there should be no partition among 
the sons during their mother’s life '***. The Mit. (following 
Gaut. 28.1-2) indicates three principal times for partition, 
viz. (1) at the father’s desire during his lifetime, (2) when the 
father has lost all desire for worldly goods, desists from sexual 
intercourse and the mother is past the age of child-bearing, 
partition may take place at the desire of the sons even against 
the wish of the father (Gaut. 28.2, Nar. dSyabhilga 3, Br. S, B. E. 
33 p. 369 verse 1); (3) after the death of the father. The Mit. 
relying on Sahkha’s*®®’ text adds that even though the mother 
may not be past child-bearing, yet the sons can partition at 
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their desire, even against the father’s will if the father pursues 
an immoral or irreligious mode of life or is afflicted with a 
chronic disease or is very old. Nar. (dSyabhaga 16 ) is similar. 
It should not be supposed that the Mit. holds that there are only 
three times for partition; according to it there are other times 
also (as in the text of Sankha quoted by it). This is made 
clear by the V. P. p. 434. The Dayabhaga reads the text of 
Sahkha-Likhita differently and takes it to mean that as long 
as the father is alive there can be no partition against his will 
even if he be very old or suffering from a chronic disease or 
has not all his wits about him, and that in such a contingency 
the eldest son or with his consent the next younger brother 
who is capable may manage the family affairs. The DSya- 
bhaga quotes a similar passage of Harlta (which is also 
quoted by the Madanaratna, the VyavahSramayukha and other 
digests). On account of the remarks of the Mit. some works 
like the Madanaparijata (pp. 645 £f) speak of four times for 
partition, viz. during the father’s lifetime at his choice (Yaj. II. 
114), even against his will when the mother is past child-bear¬ 
ing and the father is free from all sexual desires and does not 
care for wealth ( Nar. dayabhaga 3 ), when the father is old or 
follows the path of adluirtm or suffers from an incurable disease 
then even against his will (relying on Sahkha as quoted in the 
Mit.), and after the father’s death. The V. Nir. (p, 408) is 
almost of the same view. 

The Mitaksara is quite clear on the point that the son has 
an absolute right of partition of ancestral property during his 
father’s lifetime even against the father’s wish. The discussion 
in the Mitaksara may be briefly set out here. In Yaj. II. 120 
(latter half) it is stated that in the case of grandsons the parti¬ 
tion is according to (or through) the fathers i. e. it is per stirpes 
and not per capita. The text of Yaj. {afwkapitrkapam^^ tu 
piirto bhUgakcUpanU ) is explained by the Mitaksara in this way 
that although sons and grandsons have rights of ownership by 
birth in the grandfather’s property, yet when each of several 
sons dies leaving a»<^differing number of sons (one leaves two, 
another three and so on) or when some sons are alive and 
others die leaving their own sons, then partition takes place 
per stirpes i, e. the grandsons born of a particular deceased eon 


1069. It may be noted that the Balambbitti (p. 150) and V. P. (p.449) 
support the reading g instead of 5 in vr. II. IZO., 

n 
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'get among themselves the share which their deceased father 
would iiave got if living i e. grandsons appear to get partition 
of pr'e^rty through the son (their father) and not directly by 
'tiiemeelves. On this a doubt arises as follows:—^If the father 
of-several eons is separated from his brothers as to the grand¬ 
father’s property or if the father has no brother and is joint 
with his father (i. e. the grandfather of the grandson) the 
grandson cannot demand a share in the grandfather’s wealth 
(since Y&j. II. 120 has been explained as meaning that when the 
father is dead then the assignment of shares among grandsons 
is according to the share of the father). Another doubt is 
even if a partition can be had by the grandsons in these oases 
it will be only if the father so desires. To this the Mit. replies 
emphatically^®” that in the grandfather’s property the owner¬ 
ship of father and eon is wellknown in the world and therefore 
partitim (in the above two cases of doubt) does take place. 
The Mit further on expressly says that even when the mother 
-is not past child-bearing and the father still cares for wealth 
and worldly affairs, partition of grandfather’s wealth does take 
place at the desire of the son even if the father is unwilling. 
The Mit makes it clear that the rule of division per stirpes is a 
special rule laid down by the texts ( vacaniki vyavastha) for a 
special case and that in other cases the primary rule of owner¬ 
ship by birth applies. From Manu IX. 209 the Mitaksari, 
further draws the inference that even against the father’s wish 
a son can demand partition of property acquired by the grand¬ 
father. This is the modern Hindu Law in the Mitak^arS school 
generally recognised by the Courts in British India. In Apaji 
Narhar^^ v. Eamchandra a majority of the Full Bench of the 

vr qnrtv turret en% wf&vwf Wuft mn- 

i sr wtfSnwn euf t ftmo ( 

ii. 122)... uw ggw "g ^ I 

’uwtiw •••• ^ wwR 

•g ^gmg g wfg gr gt ggi® i f^. The 

(pp. 151-152, of Qharpure’s edition) very clearly explains this passage. 
The nr. n. (p. 460) also says snr w vt eneiS ' mdV vwrjfWSwwt g 

gnefflwm I... wtr g jgiwt ftmni ggf mgtwrf^nrt 

xwigftifkhwiifkgmsHj I »; vide 

11. p, 279 for a similar passage. 

1070. Vide 16 Bom. 29, where Telang]., who was great as a Sanskrit 
\6c1iolar as well aS a judge, differed fron^three learned judges. On pp.M3-'5l 
TeUag ). gives ft very lucid explanation of tlie words of thoMH. ^ ^ * 
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iii j Son's rigU to partition 

Bombay High Court held that a son cannot in the lifetime of his 
father sue his father and uncles for a partition of the family 
property and for possession of his share therein, when the father 
does not assent to such a suit, although the son has a right 
by birth in ancestral property. The other High Courts have 
dissented from this view of the majority of the Bombay 
Full Bench and have followed the dissenting judgment of 
TelangJ.^n 

When the son’s right of ownership by birth in ancestral 
property came to be recognised by such smrtis as that of Yaj., 
it followed as a logical consequence that any person who 
acquires a right by birth can demand partition and separate 
possession of his share at any time. It has been already seen 
that even before Gautama sons separated from their father 
against his will, but this was condemned by the sages and 
obloquy and infamy attached to such conduct. Some of the 
smrtis recognised the son’s right to partition even in the father’s 
lifetime under great restrictions. More than fifteen centuries 
passed (from Gautama to the MitaksarS) before the son’s 
right to separate from his father during the latter’s lifetime and 
against his desire was clearly, ungrudgingly and emphatically 
recognized. The Viramitrodaya also clearly recognizes this 
right of the son. But even among writers that generally follow 
the Mit. there were some that could not bring themselves to 
admit this right of the son. For example, the MadanapSrijSta 
(p. 662) asserts that merely at the will of the son there can be 
no partition. Under the D&yabhaga, these questions cannot 
arise, as the son has no right by birth in ancestral property. 

This evolution of the son’s right to demand partition even 
during the father’s lifetime received a fillip from certain reli¬ 
gious sentiments entertained in ancient times. Gaut. (28. 4 ) 
remuks that if, instead of remaining united, brothers separate 
there is increase of spiritual merit (vibhUge iu dharmavrddhih ). 
ManuIX. Ill states “ they (the brothers) may stay united or may 
stay separate if t^ey desire an increase of dharma-, by living 
separate dharma increases; therefore separation is meritorious 


1071. Vide Jogul Kishore V. Shib Sahai 5 All. 430 (F. B.), Ratne^ 
shwarv. Laohmi 31 Cal. 111. Subha v. Gattas, 18 Mad. 179, Digambar 
«. Dhanraj 1 Patna 361. 

1072. ns IX. Ill (s quoted as snmfths by ivf. p. <08. The 
nyt w reg^s ns and us t wft as different ‘ 

rsfa^I^etO.) 
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lliis shows that there was an option either to remain joint after the 
father’s death or to become separate, Sahkha-Likhita say that 
brothers may stay together since being united they will prosper 
(materially Br. provides that in the case of members of a 
joint family that live together and have a common kitchen the 
worship of gods, Manes and br&hmanas is single for all, 
while when they become separate such worship will be separately 
carried on in each house. NSr. ( dayabhaga 37 ) lays down 
that when brothers are undivided the performance of religious 
acts is single for all of them but when there is a partition, the 
religious acts are separately performed by each. Dharma 
means here mainly such religious acts as the performance*”^^ 
of the five great daily sacrifices (panca mahayajflas ). When 
the family is joint, worship of gods, Vaisvadeva, honouring of 
family guests are only single for the whole family and all 
participate in the spiritual benefits derived from such acts, but 
when the members become separate, each performs these reli¬ 
gious acts separately. Manu III. 67 lays down that each house¬ 
holder has to perform with the gfhya fire kindled at the time of 
marriage all grhya rites such as morning and evening offerings, 
the five great sacrifices and the daily cooking of food. The 
Sahgraha seems to have held that dharma refers to the perfor¬ 
mance of agnihotra, but the Sm. C. U. p. 259 and V. P. (437-438) 
do not accept this and hold that even when joint any coparcener 
can perform all srauta and smarts rites like agnihotra with the 
help of the undivided joint estate and so dharma means only the 
worship of gods and Manes and the honouring of guests. VySsa*®’* 
also has a verse similar to Nar. and Br. 


1073. ’vim in % p. 458. 

The reads wf and suvitf!!. 

1074. vwwt t q* ^ » 

If. q. by wwndt p. 719, WW. f^. p. 468, fVJSHJ on ng IX. Ill, gtfW on ift. 
28. 4. ft. T. p. 459. 

1075. 

«mn; p. 7i9; udi i w wf fs i ft oi i 
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ff gng!I we.Ji. p.438: Wi 

tnr fvivi stdftr wiftt TO> i fft e i f i frv»w p. i64, 

1076^ sftsnh fWt*. wfVT# ftiibft i ffnft 

ftv<& « q. by smtw P. 719, eff. ft. p. 409. fmm HI. 8 , 
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Partition was generally made when all the coparceners 
were major,^”^ but from Eaut. (III. 5), Baud. Dh. S. (H. 2.42) and 
Eat. (844-45) it appears that the minority of a coparcener did 
not operate as a bar to partition. Eaut. (m 5) says * partition 
takes place when the persons separating have attained majority; 
but (the separating coparceners) should keep in the custody 
of the mother’s relatives of those coparceners who are minors 
or of the elders of the village the share of the minors after all 
debts of the family are paid oflf, till the minor coparceners 
attain majority. The same rule applies to a member (of a joint 
family) that has gone abroad Baud, employs almost the same 
words. Eat. provides “ partition is ordained among coparceners 
who have attained (years of) understanding of worldly affairs 
and in the case of males they attain this understanding at the 
16th year. The property (share in joint family estate) of those 
who have not attained years of discretion, being made free from 
expenses (debts etc.), should be kept (by the other major copar¬ 
ceners) with the relatives or friends of the minor members. 
The same should be done to the share of those who have gone 
abroad. ” This shows that partition could take place even when 
some members of the family were minors and even a single 
member could demand at his will a partition of his share as 
expressly stated by the Dayabhaga (HI. 16-17 ), the V. P. and 
other works There is a controversy among commentators 
whether minority terminated at the beginning or end of the 
16th year. Nar. IV. 35 states'®” that a person is a minor {bala) 
till the 16th year. From a verse (attributed to Ahgiras by Mit. 
on Yaj. m. 243 and quoted without name by Haradatta on 
Qaut. II. 6 ) it appears that one was to be regarded as a tmla till 


1077. 

i wl- u. ii. 2.42; 

w fWhik I jwf w W wnni n%f« w *vv- 

W M BJnvr. 844-845 q. by p. 722, 

(ni. 17 p. ^ and «r. B. P- 460 (last two have verse 845 only). The 
ftq i qyg (P- 63) quotes the verse for the proposition that there is to 
be no partition with a minor wd B ftniBt gfil BWBm 

1078. w ^ w 
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SB. B. p. 460. 
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the beginning of the 16th year.^^^ A verse of E&t. appears to 
hold that minority ends at the beginning of the 16th year; many 
commentators also bold this view, but several such as Haradatta 
(on Gaut. X. 48), V. R p. 599, V. P. p. 263 expressly state that 
minority ends at the end of the 16th year.^®® It may be stated 
that according to Gaut. X. 48-49, Manu VUl. 27, Vas. 16. 8, 
Vispu Dh. S. 111. 65 the king was to guard the property of 
minors, women and helpless people. In modern times under the 
Indian Majority Act (Act IX of 1875) the age of majority is 18 
(or 21 in certain cases only) except in matters of marriage, 
dower, divorce and adoption. In these last matters the ancient 
Hindu Law will apply to Hindus^®*’*. Similarly a partition 
could be made even though the wife of a coparcener was 
pregnant. It was therefore that Vas. 17. 41 advised postponing 
partition till the delivery of the pregnant wives of coparceners, 
or Yaj. 11. 122 and Manu IX. 216 provide for a son born after 
partition between father and sons. 

The next question is what property is liable to be partitioned. 
A few preliminary remarks on property must be made here- 
Property is generally divided by most smrtis into two kinds, 
athavara (immovable, such as lands and houses) and jangama 
(movable). For example, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17 ) 
and Kat. (516) speak of both kinds of property as subjects of 
pledges or mortgages. There is another classification in Yaj, 
n. 121 and a few other smrtis viz. property is of three kinds. 


1080. vrai vi ty wr h igt: i vtvfSsrvrrdwHV Rivi 

qw <5 B t Hm, on vr. in. 243. 

1081. vihBWBryHvO t on if), x. 48; 

i aifvTf^ ihr i ft-1. p-S99: 

espvnnfiR i ... i gfil i 

I I &C. IV. 35.) I 

»v. V. p. 263. 

1081a. Id Bengal minority was held to terminate at the end of the 
15th year; vide Cally Chum v. BhuggobuHy 10 Bengal L. R. 231 (F. B.) 
at p. 240 and Mothoormohun v. Sourendro 1 Cal. 108 (F. B.). In Bombay 
and Madras it has been held to terminate at the end of the 16th year; vide 
Shiwrji v. Datu 12 Bom. H. C. R. 281, Reade v, Krishna 9 Mad. 391| 397. 
But see 40 Mad. 925, 929. As the Indian Majority Act does not apply to 
adoption, it was held In Basappa, v. Sidratnappa 43 Bom. 481 that a 
Hindu widow who was about 15 years, old could validly adopt a son, even 
though a contract by her would have been void on the ground of minority. 
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bhu (land including houses), nibandha'^^ (inaccurately ren¬ 
dered as ‘ corrody ’) and dravya (gold, silver and other mov¬ 
ables ). Sometimes however the word " dravya ” is employed in 
the sense of all property, whether movable or immovable, as 
in Br. ( dravye piiSnuihopatte jangame sthdvare tatha) quoted in 
note 1032 above. Property, according to ancient Hindu Law, 


1082. vf 5 h i o 

<nf^: H I. 318. The ««r. p. 27 states that it oceurs in also. In 
qstnrr. (882) we have qiWW fSnmii V: wnm: (q. by atqvHi p. 723. 

ft. V. p 504). ‘ ftwwh vffrtit ^ wnsr- 

wnn^ ^ i n. p. S5 ; 

ftvrovvn l nr. p. 28 and ( reading 

5 P» 166 states that this was the explanation given 

5rra*r?:<m«rT ^ fm7>w afwrh t s^r. Jt. p. 443 . 

The word "nibandha'" means a periodic payment or allowance 
in cash or kind permanently granted by a king, a corporation or a village or 
a caste to a person, a family, a math or a temple. The Mit. (on Yaj. I. 318 
and II. 121) explains it as a delivery or payment of so many leaves (of betel 
or the like) on each bundle of leaves or so many rupees on each load of 
merchandise or so many betelnuts on each load of betelnuts; the Sm. C, 
explains it as the wealth to be obtained under the order or direction of a 
king or other authority that dealers in commodities should pay every year or 
month a certain amount to a certain brahmana or shrine; the V. Mayukha 
(p. 28) explains “what is granted by a king or the lik^, to be obtained at» 
fixed times from mines and the like" and on p. 131 paraphrases it as 
“vrtti". Nibandha is rendered as corrody by Colebrooke in his Digest, 
but as observed by the Privy Council in Fattehsangfi v, Desai Kallianraiji 
L. R. 1. I. A. 34 at p. 51 it is not a very happy rendering. In Ghelabhai v, 
Hargovan 36 Bom. 94 (at p. 101) the explanation of nibandha by the V. 
Mayukha is construed as conveying that it is not the king alone who can 
make a grant of a nibandha and it is held that the office of a hereditary 
priest (yajamdna-vrtti) is a nibandha and ranks as immovable property. 
Bombay Regulation V of 1827, section 1, clause 1 includes hereditary 
offices among immovable property. Vide Collector of Thana v. Krishna’- 
A 5 Bom. 322 at pp. 331-32 (for a discussion of what is included in 
nibandha). Collector of Thana v. Hari 6 Bom. 546 (F. B.) at pp. 555-559, 
Lakshmandas v. Manohar 10 Bom. 1^9, Jatindra Mohan v. Ghanashyama 
50 Cal. 266 at p. tlX (for various definitions of nibandha and for the view 
that an annuity in favour of the settlor’s daughter for her life and then to 
her son charged on and payable out of the settlor's estate was a nibandha), 
With Vijfianesvara’a examples of nibandha one may compare an inscription 
of sake 1088 (1167 A D.) from the Ron Taluka of Dharwar District in E. I. 
vol» 20 p. 109 at p. 121 (' the income granted by the dealers in betel leaves; 
a hundred leaves for one cart load, a hundred for a bullock load, fifty for 
a man's load; .. 
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may bo divided into two classes, (1) joint family property, (2) 
separate property. Joint family property is either ancestral 
property or property jointly acquired*®** with or without the 
aid of ancestral property or property acquired separately but 
thrown into the common stock (Manu IX. 204). The Mit. on 
Yaj. 1.120 states * among unseparated brothers, if the common 
stock be improved or augmented by one of them through agri¬ 
culture, trade or similar means, an equal distribution neverthe¬ 
less takes place and a double share is not allotted to the 
acquirer.’ This contains the doctrine of merger of estate by 
blending. Vide Shibapraaad v. Prayag Kumari L. R. 591, A. 331 = 
34 Bom. L. R, 1567. Ancestral property (apratibandha daya) 
is all property inherited by a male from his father, paternal 
grandfather or paternal great-grandfather, in which according 
to the Mit. School, the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons*®** 
of the person who inherits it acquire an interest by birth. Sepa¬ 
rate property also includes what is called self-acquired property 
( svarjUa ), which will be discussed a little later on. If a person 
obtains a share of ancestral property on partition, it has been 
held that it is his separate property if he has no son, grandson 
or great-grandson, but if there be any of these then it is ancestral 
property in his hands so far as he and any of his male descen¬ 
dants are concerned. Under the Dayabh&ga, as the son does 
not acquire ownership by birth in ancestral property, there is 
hardly any distinction between ancestral property and separate 
property so far as the father’s powers of alienation are concerned- 
A few of the outstanding features of the DSyabhaga system have 
already been set out above and some maybe discussed later. 

1083. fwHFRa wn; I VT. n. 120; vwm 

WS W «f«-. q. by 3Uncj% p. 727, 

wiw. ft. p. 424. ft. t. p. 481 : vwnnw WWf i h ft^ 

ftm * ng IX. 2lS (= eijRtrwwqv 105. 13 ). 

1084. The Mit. speaks only of the son’s and grandson’s right by birth 
in ancestral property and does not expressly mention the great-grandson. 
But other writers like the author of the Viramitrodaya quoted above in note 
1069 mention the great-grandson as having a right by birth and this has been 
accepted by the courts. The words "ancestral property’’have a technical 
sense viz. it iapaiiamaha i. e. paternal grandfather’s or great-grandfather’s 
property. Vide Muhammad Husain v. Kishwa Nandan 64 I. A. 250 
where this is made clear. In a recent case from Patna, 23 Patna 599 (F. B.), 
it has been hdd that, where a grandfather makes a gift of bis self-acquired 
property to his son (the father), the son or sons of the bitter can treat it as 
ancestral property and take an interest in it by birth unless the gift makes tt 
clear that it was made exclusively for the donee’s benefit only. 
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A person while he is a member of a joint Hindu family 
under the Mit. and has an interest in joint family property may 
have separate property of his own acquired in various ways. The 
different sources of ownership have been already mentioned 
above (pp. 317 and 548). The different kinds of separate property 
are mainly these: (1) property taken as obstructed heritage, 
that is, property inherited from any person other than the father, 
father’s father or father’s father’s father (such as a brother, 
uncle etc. (2) a gift of a small portion of ancestral mov¬ 
able property made through affection by the father to his issue 
( smrti quoted by Mit.)^^^ ; (3) gift or bequest of separate pro¬ 
perty made by the fatherto his sons; (4) gifts and bequests 
made by other relations and friends and gifts at the time of 
marriage; (5) ancestral property lost to the family and recovered 
from a stranger by a member of a joint family with his own 
efforts without assistance from joint family property; (6) sepa¬ 
rate earnings and gains of learning or science ( vidyadhana ). A 
few remarks will be made on some of these in the sequel. 

It is a remarkable fact that the smrti texts on separate 
property do not expressly mention gifts received from strangers 
by a member of a joint family as the separate property of that 
particular member. The only gifts mentioned are those from 
friends, or those received at the time of marriage ( called audva- 
hil<a in Yaj. H. 118 and Manu IX 206 ) or at a rmdhuparha in 


1085. A decision of the P. C. from Madras held that property inhe¬ 
rited by two brothers living as members of a joint family from their maternal 
grandfather became joint property in their hands with rights of survivorship. 
Vide Venkayyamma v, Venkata ram anayamma L, R, 29 I. A. 156. See 27 
Mad 300 (F. B.) and 29 All. 667 for the difficulties caused by L. R. 29 I. A. 
156. But it may be taken that even in Madras such property inherited from 
the maternal grandfather will now be held to be the separate property of the 
two brothers. Vide Muhammad Husain Khan v. Kishva Nandan Sahai 
L. R. 64 I. A. 250 which explains away (onpp. 264-265 ) the case of L. R. 
29 I. A. 156. 

1086. ^inrnft 

W II q- by filw. in intro, to II. 114 ; ww. p. 443. ft. K- p. 501 
ascribe it to Narada (it is 0). 

1087. In Bombay, Allahabad and Oudh such gifts by the father of his 
separate property are held to be separate property of the son or sons. Vide 
Jugmohandas v. Sir Mangaldas 10 Bom. 528, 579. But in Calcutta they are 
held to be ancestral (Hazari Mall v. Abaninath 17 C. W. N. 280) and in 
Madras it is a question of intention (Nagalingam v. Ramchandra 24 
Mad. 429. ) 
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honour of a learned man, a priest etc. It is probable that 
gifts from strangers to a member of the joint family that did not 
fall within the several classes of separate property mentioned 
above belonged to the whole family. The concept of the separate 
property of a member of a joint family was of slow growth. 
Originally all property however acquired by any member might 
have been held to belong to the whole family. This is indicated 
to some extent by Manu VIII. 416, which was ( as shown above 
on pp. 555-556) however interpreted by Sahara, Medhatithi, 
the DSyabhaga and others in subsequent times, as meaning that 
the acquirer (son or wife) had no independent power of disposal 
though he or she was owner of what was earned by him or her. 
It is noticeable that so late a writer as Haradatta^®** relies on 
this verse of Manu and remarks that while the father is alive 
whatever is earned by a member, whether learned or not, 
belongs to the father (on Gaut. 28. 29). The Dayabhaga^®®* 
(II. 66-72) quotes a text of Kat. (851) “ the father gets two 
shares or half of the wealth acquired by the son ” and explains 
it in two ways. If the son acquires wealth with the help of 
ancestral funds, the father takes half of it, the acquirer gets 
two shares and the other sons one share each; if the son 
acquires wealth without using ancestral funds, the father and 
acquirer take two shares each and the others take nothing. Another 
meaning is that if the father is learned he takes half, but if he is 
not po, he takes only two shares. The V. P. (pp. 444-45) severely 
criticizes the Dayabhaga for these remarks. The first inroad on 
the conception that the earnings of all in the family belonged to 
the head of the family was made in the times of the sutras by 
the recognition of vidyMhaiia as separate property. Manu**”® 
IX. 208 (— Visnu Dh. S. 18. 42) states that what one (member of 
a joint family, a brother etc.) may acquire by his own labour 
without using (or without detriment to) paternal estate he shall 
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not share with others if he does not desire to do so, because that 
acquisition was made by his own activity. Manu IX. 206 
mentions besides vidyadham, gifts from friends, gifts at the time 
of marriage and at madhuparka as the separate property of a 
person. Yaj. (II. 118-119) prescribes: ‘ whatever is acquired by a 
person himself without detriment to or expenditure of paternal 
wealth, gifts from friends, gifts at marriage, these are not 
liable to be divided among a man’s coparceners; similarly he 
who recovers ancestral property lost to the family (and not 
recovered by the father and others) would not have to share it 
at a partition with his coparceners nor his gains of learning ’. 
The construction to be put on these words was a bone of 
contention even before Visvarupa. The Mit. understands that 
the words ‘ whatever is acquired without detriment to the 
paternal wealth ’ are to be understood as qualifying each of 
the following four kinds of propertyThe result is that if a 
gift is acquired by a member from a grateful person who was 
placed under obligation by spending family wealth, if property 
was acquired by gift from a father-in-law who was paid from the 
family property some wealth for securing the bride for that 
member (as in an dsura marriage) or if the property lost to the 
family was recovered with the help of paternal estate or if a 
man learnt at the expense of the family and made gains from 
that learning, then these kinds of properties were liable to be 
partitioned among all members. The result of taking the first 
half of Yaj. II. 118 as a qualification of the subsequent four 
kinds of property ( as done by the Mit.) is that if a man receives 
a gift from a stranger even without detriment to the paternal 
estate the gift was liable to be divided among all members. 
The reason of the Mit. is that, if the first half of Yaj. II. 118 is 
not a qualifying clause of the four kinds of property, then the 
following four kinds need not be expressly mentioned at 
all. If whatever is acquired by a member himself without 
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detriment to paternal or joint estate is by itself separate property 
then the following four will only be particular illustrations of 
the proposition contained in the first half of Yaj. II. 118. 
It would be opposed to the usage of to say that gifts from 
friends or gifts at the time of marriage or gains of learning 
acquired at the expense of the family estate become the separate 
property of a person and, as to vidyadhana acquired from learn¬ 
ing at the expense of the family, opposed to the express text of 
Nar. (dayabhaga 10) “ when one brother maintains the family of 
another brother who is engaged in studying the sastras, he shall 
receive a share of the wealth gained by that study, though he 
(the supporting brother) be ignorant himself Further, if the first 
half of Yaj. II. 118 were taken as a separate and independent 
clause by itself then it would follow that what is acquired by 
pratigraha ( as a gift to a learned brahmana) without detriment 
to the paternal estate would be indivisible but the usage of the 
iistas is the opposite of this. That there was such a usage 
about pratigraha is admitted by the Dayabhaga (VI. 1. 54 p. 121). 
It must be stated however that this view of the Mit. about the 
first half of Yaj. II. 118 is not shared by several writers and 
works such as the Dayabhaga VI. 1, 8. p. 106, DlpakalikS, 
Vi^varupa, V. R. p. 501, AparUrka p. 723. 

As regards family property lost to the family by the 
adyerse acts of a stranger but recovered by a member with his 
own efforts without using ancestral estate, certain provisions 
deserve notice. Manu IX. 209 (= Visnu Dh. S, 18.43), Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 12) and Kat.**® (866) lay down the 
special lule that if the father recovers property lost to the 
family, whether movable or immovable, with his own effort 
without using joint family funds, he may retain the whole of 
it as his self-acquisition. The rule of Yaj. II. 119 applies only 
where the property lost and recovered by one member ( not the 
father) with his own effort and without assistance from joint 
estate is movable (which then becomes wholly his self-acquisi- 
tion), but if the property so recovered by one member (who is 
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not the father) is land, then the recoverer gets one fourth of it 
as his reward (according to Sahkha) and the remainder is 
divided equally among all members of the family including 
the recoverer. These rules have been followed in modern times 
by the British Indian Courts^®’*. 

Vidyadhana (gains of learning) has undergone the greatest 
changes of fortune since the earliest times to modern days. 
It was probably the first kind of self-acquisition recognised in 
very early times. Though the Ap. Dh. S. and Baud. Dh. S. say 
nothing about it, yet Gaut.^®®^** ( 28. 28-29 ) lays down that all 
members (of a joint family), if not learned, should divide 
equally whatever is earned by them (by agriculture etc.) but 
what a learned man himself acquires by his learning he may 
not share with his unlearned brothers if he so desires. Hara- 
datta says that this applies only between brothers that are joint. 
Vasistha 17. 51 appears^®®* to give two shares to the acquirer of 
wealth at a partition among brothers and his rule probably 
represents a very early stage when the acquirer could not retain 
the whole of his self-acquisition but got only two shares 
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in it and the rest of the joint family members took one share 
each in it. Manu IX. 206, Ysj. II. 119, Nar. (dayabhaga 11). 
Kat. (868) and Vyasa say generally that lidyadham is not 
liable to be divided at a partition. Among writers of smrtis Eat. 
contains the most elaborate treatment of vidyadhana and of self- 
acquisitions in general. It will be set out in the sequel. But 
some of the smrtis point out that even vidyadhana is partible, 
if learning was acquired at the expense of the family funds (as in 
Nar. dayabhaga 10 referred to above) or when the learning was 
acquired in the family house itself from the father or an elder 
brother (Kat.^®” 874 ). The Dayabhaga (VI. 1 42-49 ) dis¬ 
cusses at great length the views of Srikara on Y§j. 11. 118 and 
Manu IX. 208 and dissents from them and states his conclusion 
as follows: A man since his birth depends upon his family 
for food and maintenance and so if the words “ without expen¬ 
ding ancestral estate ” were literally and widely interpreted, 
hardly any man can say that no paternal wealth was expended 
on him and so earnings of whatever kind would have to be 
deemed to be partible and there would be no propriety or purpose 
in the words of Manu IX. 208. Therefore it must be under¬ 
stood as done by Visvarupa that the detriment miant is not the 
expenditure of food in maintaining a person in the house from 
infancy, but that when a member acquires estate by his learn¬ 
ing or in any other way without giving or spending paternal 
wealth for acquiring, that, then only it becomes his self- 
acquisition 
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Kat. (867-873) defines^®” and illustrates vidyadhana as 
follows:— 

That wealth is said to be the gains of vidya which is 
acquired by means of learning received from another while 
subsisting on food furnishqd by others, when a matter (a doubt 
or difficult point) has been placed (before an assembly of 
learned men) with a wager, whatever is gained by (the display 
of) one’s learning is known as vidijadhana, which is not divided 
at a partition. What is acquired from a pupil (i, e. by following 
the profession of teaching), by performing the work of a priest 
at a sacrifice, by propounding a question, by solving a doubtful 
point, by exhibiting one’s knowledge, by disputation with a 
rival, what is gained by deep learning-all these are declared to 
be vidijadhana, which is not divided at a partition. The same 
is the rule in the case of artisans and as to whatever is obtained 
(as a reward ) over and above the proper price of an article 
(which surplus becomes the self-acquisition of the member 
selling it). After vanquishing a rival in a wager whatever is 
obtained by ( superior) knowledge should be known as vidya¬ 
dhana and it is not liable to be partitioned. This is the view 
of Brhaspati. What is earned by an assertion of one’s learn¬ 
ing, what is obtained from a pupil (i. e. by teaching ) and what 
is acquired on the analogy of priests officiating at a sacrifice- 
all these are known as vidyadhana, according to Bhrgu. What 
is obtained by the superiority of one’s learning and from a 
sacrificer and from a pupil-all this is declared to be vidya¬ 
dhana ; acquisitions other than these are common (i. e. jointly 
owned) with others. 

Kat. distinguishes between iauryadhana ( reward given by 
the king or a master when pleased with a soldier or servant 
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who putting his life in danger did an act of valour) and 
dhvajahrta (what is recovered in a battle after putting one’s 
life in danger of death and after putting to flight the array of 
the adversary ). Nar. (dayabhaga 6) and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 
33 p. 381 verse 78) appear to put both under iauryadham, Kat. 
divides the bhUryadham of Nar. and Br. into two, viz- 
latnySgatu (what is obtained at the time of marriage with a 
maiden of the same caste) and miv&hika (wealth that comes 
with one’s wife). So it is the same as the vaivdhika ( of Manu 
IX. 206) and the audvahUca (of Yaj. D. 118). Vyasa mentions 
a limitation that even wealth acquired by valour does not be¬ 
come the exclusive property of the acquirer if he used a horse 
and weapons belonging to the joint family; in such a case the 
acquirer gets two shares and the other members of the family 
one share each. 

In modern times vidyadhana has been a fruitful source of 
litigation. The first verse of Kat. quoted above has been cited 
in several cases such as Durga Dot v. Ganesh Dai 32. AIL 305 
at p. 312, where it is said that Katyayana’s definition of vidya¬ 
dhana is not exhaustive, but only illustrative (the same is the 
view of the Dayabhaga). 

The leading cases that discuss the texts and lay down 
propositions are noted below 

Two propositions were well established by the cases, viz. 
(1) that money earned by a member of a joint Hindu family by 
the practice of a profession requiring special training was joint 
family property, provided such training was imparted at the 
expense of joint family property; (2) that gains made by per¬ 
sonal labour and without the use or help of joint family funds 
by a membdr of a joint Hindu family, who was maintained out 
of joint family funds and received no more than an elementary 
or ordinary education suitable to his position as a member of 
that particular family were the self-acquisitions of such member. 
But all doubts and disputes are now set at rest by the Hindu 
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1101. Chalakonda Alasani v. Chalakonda Ratnachalam 2 Mad. H. C. 
R. 56; Bai Manchha v. Narotamdas 6 Bom. H, C. R. (A. C. J.) 1; 
Pauliem v, Pauli^m L* R. 4 I, A, 109 ; Lakshman v, Jamnahai 6 Bom, 
225 ; Krishnaji v. Moro 15 Bom. 32, Metharam v. Rewaohand 45 1. A. 41 
( » 45 Cal. 666), Gokalchand v, Hukamchand 48 I, A* 162. 
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Qains of Learning Act (Act XXX of 1930) which provides 
that, notwithstanding any custom, rule or interpretation of 
Hindu Law, no gains of learning (i. e. education whether ele¬ 
mentary, technical, scientific, special or general and training 
of every kind which enables-a person to pursue any trade, in¬ 
dustry or avocation), whether made before or qftei' the com¬ 
mencement of the Act, shall be held not to be the exclusive and 
separate property of the acquirer merely by reason of his learning 
having been wholly or in part imparted to him by any member, 
living or deceased, of his family or with the aid of the funds of 
the joint family or of any member thereof or by reason of 
himself or his family having, while he was acquiring his learn¬ 
ing, been supported wholly or in part by the joint funds of the 
family or the funds of any member thereof. This Act is thus 
retrospective. 

All property of a joint family other than the separate 
property of individual members is liable to partition, i. e. as 
stated by Eat., property of the grandfather, of the father and 
whatever is acquired by each member (by the use of joint 
fundsis so liable). Separate property is said to be impartible 
( avibhdjya) on account of the source from which or the manner 
in which it is acquired. But there are certain kinds of property 
which from their very nature are not allowed to be partitioned 
and have to be enjoyed in common or by turns. 

The oldest provision on this point is contained in Gautama*^®* 
(38. 44-45 ) that water (well), (property set apart or destined 
for) pious uses or sacrifices and food prepared (for festivals etc.) 
shall not be divided nor women connected with individual 
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This applies, acc. to Haradatta, to the concubines not only of the father 
but alto to those of any member of the joint family. Vide Nagubai v, 
Monghibai 53 I. A. 153, 159-160 where Gaut. and Mit. are quoted. 
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members of the family (as concubines). Sankha-Likhita**®* 
forbid the partition of a building/^®*" water vessels, ornaments 
and clothes that are daily worn by the respective members. 
Similarly Usanas says'^®® “there is no partition among agnates 
even up to the thousandth generation of what is acquired by 
officiating as priests, of a field, of vehicles, prepared food, water 
and women”. Frajfipati (quoted by Sm. C. 11 p, 277) asserts 
that there is no partition of houses, fields and temples ( yajya ), 
gifts made through favour by the father or mother. The prohi¬ 
bition against dividing a house or a field is explained in three 
ways. The Mit. on Yaj. 11. 119 explains that it has in view a 
brUhmana’s son from a wife of the ksatriya or vaisya class, 
when the br&hmana acquired it as a religious gift made to him 
for his learning, since 6r. (S. B. E. 33 p. 374 verse 30) states 
"land bestowed'‘®® as a gift on a brahmana should not be given 
to the son (of the br&hmana) from a wife of the ksatriya 
caste; even if the father gives it to the son of the ksatriya wife, 
after the father’s death, the son of the wife of the br&hmana class 
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may take it away Another explanation is that the prohibition 
refers to a site or dwelling for religious purposes and to a held 
that is meant for grazing cows. The third explanation is that 
the prohibition implies that when the house or field is of small 
value it should not be partitioned by metes and bounds, but 
there should be partitioning bf the price only. The DayabhSga 
gives yet another explanation (VX 2. 30 p. 128) that if during 
the father’s lifetime any of the sons builds a house or lays out a 
garden on a family site, then it should not be divided at a 
partition but assigned to him only. 

The basic verse on things impartible from their very 
nature is Manu IX. 219^'®’ ( =Visnu Dh. S. 18. 44) which 
says “ clothes, vehicles, ornaments, cooked food, water (well 
etc.), women, yogak^ema and ways—these are declared to be 
impartible”. All commentators explain that clothes ordinarily 
worn by the several members are impartible, provided they are 
more or less equal in value but not costly ones nor new ones. 
The same remark applies to vehicles and ornaments. Pracara 
means either ” ways leading to the house, garden and the like ” 
( Mit., AparSrka, and V. P.) and also ‘ ways and pasture lands 
for cows and the like ’ (Sm. C. II. p. 277, Kulluka). The 
Mit. ( on Yaj. U. 118-119) states a special rule from Br. that*^®* 
the clothes and ornaments worn by the father, the bed and the 
vehicle used by him should on his death be donated to the 
brabmana invited at the father’s sraddba. As to ornaments* 
the Mit. following Manu IX. 200 says that those ornaments that 
are ordinarily worn by the respective members or their wives 
should not be divided, but those that are not so used everyday 
should be divided. A well is to be enjoyed by turns and not to 
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be partitioned by valuing it.’*®* If there be a single female 
slave ( not a concubine) she was to be made to work for the 
divided members by turns, but if there be several slaves they 
could be assigned to each or their price could be divided. The 
expression “ yogak^ema *’ has been variously explained from very 
ancient times. LaugSksi (quoted by the Mit.) states “ those 
who know the truth say that ‘ yoga ’ means ‘ sacrifices ’ and 
ksema means pUrta (i. e. works of charity like wells). They 
both (i. e. the money set apart for these or the merit derived 
from these) are impartible, as are also the bed and the (wooden) 
seat (used by the father or other member). ” From this verse the 
Mit. concludes that yogak^rm means sacrificial acts performed 
with ^rauta or smSrta fire and charitable gifts such as construct¬ 
ing a tank or park etc. For ista and purta vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 147,843-844 and pp. 914-915 n. 2112 for the Mit. on yogaksema. 
The words “ yoga ” and “ ksema ’’ occur even in the Rgveda 
Vn. 86. 8, X. 89. 10, X. 166. 5 and in Tai Br. lU. 9.19. 3 and 
Ait. Br. 37. 2. Even though joint family funds are spent for these 
still they are impartible. The Mit. further states that according 
to some yogaksema means “ royal ministers and purohita ’’ 
who bring about the welfare of people, while others hold that 
the word means “umbrella, chowrie, weapons, shoes, and the 
like ". From Gaut. IX. 63 and XI. 16 it appears that yogaksema 
came to mean even before Gautama’s time “ comfortable life ’’ 
or “ easy and happy way of maintenance ’’ (particularly for 
a learned brfihmana). The V. E. p. 504 tells us that, 


1109. Vide Shantaram v. Waman 47 Bom. 389 for the proposition 
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according to Prakasa, yogaksema means “ maintenance or 
annuity descending from the father (to the son) at a royal 
palace ” and that Halayudha explained yoga as meaning a ship 
or the like and ksema as fort. The Sm. 0. n. p. 277 after quot¬ 
ing Laugaksi gives an alternative explanation that yogaksema 
means the wealth gainedhy a learned brahmana resorting to a 
rich man for his maintenance. 

Kaut (III. 5 ) states the view of the acaryas that those 
who are poor may divide even their water vessels and Kaut. 
adds that this dictum is fallacious or contradictory. Kst. 
( 882-884 ) brings together several things that are impartible 
“ money that is entered in a document and is set apart for a 
religious purpose, water, women, a nibandha (periodic gain) that 
descends hereditarily, clothes worn (on the body every day ), 
ornaments, whatever else that is not fit to be divided—these 
should be so employed by co-sharers that they may be enjoyed 
(in common by all) at the proper time. A pasture for cattle, 
ways, clothes worn on the body ( every day), money lent and 
what is set apart for religious purposes—these should not be 
divided. This is the view of Brhaspati.” 

Brhaspati (S. B. E. 33 p. 382 verses 79-84 ) has a good deal 
to say about things impartible. He finds fault with Manu IX. 
219 for his somewhat wide proposition that clothes, ornainents 
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and the tike are impartible. He says^^s “those who declared 
that clothes and the like are impartible have not given proper 
thought. In the case of the rich, their wealth may consist of 
(valuable) clothes and ornaments. If these (clothes and orna¬ 
ments ) be kept joint (i. e. undivided) they cannot yield subsis¬ 
tence nor can they be assigned to one alone (out of many 
co-sharers). They should therefore be distributed with skill, 
otherwise they will become useless. Clothes and ornaments may 
be divided by selling them (1. e. by dividing the proceeds of 
sale), debt consigned to writing is divided after recovering it 
(1, e, the bond itself is not divided), cooked food (may be divid¬ 
ed) by exchanging it for nncooked food. The waters of wells 
that have flights of steps and of other wells is to be enjoyed by 
drawing it out according to the needs (of the co-sharers); in the 
same way a field or a water course is to be enjoyed according to 
respective shares; a single female slave is to be made to work 
in the houses of the co-sharers according to their shares; if there 
be several female slaves, they are to be allotted in equal shares 
(to the sharers); this very rule applies to male slaves also; the 
income derived from a yogaksema grant is to be equally divid¬ 
ed and pasture lands (or ways) are to be used by the co-sharers 
according to their respective shares. ” 

The next points to be dealt with are; what persons are entitl¬ 
ed to partition and what is the mode of partition. But before 
doing so some preliminary remarks must be made on the express¬ 
ions coparcenary and ‘ joint family ’, which occur at every step in 
modern works on Hindu Law. In the smctis and commentaries 
we come across the words hUumba (N&r., dattSpradanika 6 or 
Yaj. II. 175), or avff)halda-kutumba (Ysj. H. 45 ). A joint Hindu 
family consists of all males lineally descended from a common 
male ancestor and includes their wives and unmarried daughters. 
A daughter on marriage ceases to be a member of her father’s 

1115. ^ 

f • irur uw i ao t r w 
a!' ^ t wywi wnhFnfi ^ 

HPT: 1 jpmv wrfwft ftftuPn war * If- by 

P 726, II. 277, i^. t. pp 505-506. Br. generally holds Manu in the 

highest veneration as he says Q 

finfhn ^ WT ^ »(q. by p. 628 and on nQ 1.1); 

but here he criticizes Manu IX. 219. 
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family and becomes a member of her husband's family. Under 
the MitSksarS a Hindu coparcenary strictly so called is a much 
narrower group than the joint family. It comprises only those 
males who take by birth an interest, in the joint or coparcenary 
property i. e. a person himself and his sons, son’s sons and son’s 
grandsons form for the time being a coparcenary. The diagram 
and the note belowwill explain the limits of a coparcenary. 

A coparcenary is purely a creation of law; it cannot be 
created by act of parties, except by adoption. In order to be 
able to claim a partition, it does not matter how remote from 
the common ancestor a person may be, provided he is not more 
than four degrees removed from the last male owner who has 
himself taken an interest by birth. 

Some characteristic features of the MitaksarS, coparcenary 
may be briefly stated. There is in the first place unity of 
ownership i. e. the whole body of coparceners is the owner and 
no individual member can say, while the family is undivided, 
that he has a definite share, as his interest is always fluctuating, 
being liable to be enlarged by deaths and diminished by births 
in the family. There is also unity of possession and enjoyment 
i. e. all are entitled to possession and enjoyment of the family 

1116. Vide Commissioner of Income Taxv, Laxminarayan 59, Bom* 
618 at p. 621, 

A Here all are to be assumed to be males. A 

_I _ and his sons B and C may form a coparcenary. 

^ So also, if B and C have each a son, then A, B, 

I I C, D, E, will form a coparcenary. If D and E 

D E have respectively F and G as sons, all persons 

I 1 from A to G will form a coparcenary. But here 

J ^ the limit is reached. If X is born during the 

lifetime of A, he being the son of the great-grand¬ 
son of A takes no interest by birth and is outside 
the coparcenary during A's lifetime. But if X is born after the death of A, 
then he forms a coparcenary with B, D, F. Suppose that B dies before A. 
That will not however introduce X into the coparcenary of which A is the 
head, as X being the son of A’s great-grandson F takes no interest by birth 
in ancestral prOffei^y held by Suppose that B C D £ F and G all die in 
the lifetime of A, then A becomes the sole surviving coparcener and X is not 
a coparcener along with A, because he is 5th in descent (counting both A 
and X) from A. Suppose A the only surviving coparcener dies. Then X 
will take A's property as an heir and not by survivorship as a coparcener. 

1117, Vide Moro v, Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. £. p. 444, pp. 461-468 
where Mr. Justice Nanabhai Haridas very lucidly explains by several dia¬ 
grams the limits of a coparcenary and what persons are entitled to demand 
a partition and from whom. 
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property and the possession of one is ordinarily possession on 
behalf of all, l^rther, while the family is joint and some 
coparceners have many children and othe^ have few or none or 
some are absent, they cannot complain at the time of partition 
about some coparceners having, exhausted the whole income and 
cannot ask for an account of past income and expenditure. Kat. 
(888) expressly states so. Moreover, the joint family 
property devolves by survivorship i. e, on the death of a 
coparcener his interest lapses and goes to the other coparceners, 
subject to this that if the deceased has left a son, grandson, or 
great-grandson, the latter represents and occupies the place of 
the deceased coparcener when a partition takes place. A female 
cannot be a coparcener (even if she be the wife or the mother). 
Another characteristic is that each coparcener has a right to 
enforce a partition. The affairs of the family are managed by the 
father and if he be very old or dead, by the senior brother or 
member or by any other member with the consent of the senior 
member (Nar., dayabh&ga 5 and Sahkha quoted above in note 1067). 
The manager is called Icarta in modern times though the sm^is 
and digests employ words like kutumbin (Yaj. II. 45), grhin, 
grhapati, prabhu (Kat. 543) and not Jcarta. He has special 
powers of disposition (by mortgage, sale or gift) of family 
property in a season of distress (for debts), for the purposes and 
benefit of the family (maintenance, education and marriages of 
members and other dependents) and particularly for religious 
purposes (^raddhas and the like The father has the same 
powers as manager and certain other special powers, which no 
other coparcener has. The father can separate his sons from 
himself and also among themselves if he so desires, even if they 
do not desire to separate^**® (Yaj. II. 114); while an ordinary 

1118. 

enm. q. by fTV>n<r Xin, 7 p 222 , ft. %, p. 526. The q;TVHT>r explains 
^ 3iftW*r 3 3* iTfw) »r 3ICV:> and ft. x. 

‘ wmwftefiq Hhin ^ hW fi qft f tn v > The p. 183 

says ‘ 

1119. qehft 1 ft^- 

wwt I swmsqqfftf 3^5 wji wi 

*Wfft5r«ift»Hksnft wgftft snRwt i wla w ft?- 

wmw ysn t w oft y v Nr lft w*n5: yvin 1 1 ftHr. on n. ih. 

The verse qqitft is ascribed to by s^. ft, p. 411. 

1120s This power of the father has been recognized even io modern 
times. Vide Kandasami V, Doraisami Z Mad. 317, 321-322, Nirmanv, 
Fateh 52 All, 178. But it has been held that the grandfather has no power 
to separate his grandsons inter se. Vide A. I. R, (1945) Mad, 327. 
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coparcener can only separate himself from the family. The 
father can make within reasonable limits gifts of ancestral 
movable property without the consent of his sons for 
performing indispensable acts of duty and for purposes laid 
down by the texts, such as gifts through affection (towife, 
daughter, son or the like), the support of the family and relief 
from distress. The father can make a gift of even immovable 
property within ^‘22 reasonable limits for pious purposes only 
(such as to a family idol or to an idol in a temple at the time of 
obsequies). The father can sell or mortgage the joint family 
property to pay off an antecedent debt contracted by him for his 
own personal benefit, provided it is not illegal or immoral ( vide 
p, 448 above). No coparcener (except the father or manager 
as stated above) can dispose of his undivided interest by gifti 
sale or mortgage according to the strict theory of the Mit&ksarjl 
except with the consent of the other coparceners. This right to 
object to alienations made without consent or made without 
legal necessity is another characteristic of the joint Hindu family 
under the Mitaksara. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 384 verse 93) says'^“ 
“ whether kinsmen are joint or separate they are alike as regards 
immovable property, since a single one from among them has 
no power in any case to make a gift, sale or mortgage of it.” 
But in modern times the courts in Bombay, Madras and the 
Central Provinces have loosened this strict rule by holding that 


1121. ftwT I *T ftar ^ 

both quoted by the on II. 114, iTt- III.484, (the first) by 
II. 22 p. 33 (attributing it to ) and the first is ascribed to by 
p. 411 and to by folio 100. Vide note 1033 above. 

1122. Vide Ramalinga v, Sivachidamhara 42 Mad. 440, Gangi 
Reddi V. Tammi Reddi 54 I. A. 136, 140, Sri Thakurji v, Nanda 43 
All. 560 for the validity of gifts of small immovable property by the kartd for 
religious purposes. But in Jinnappa v, Chimmava 59 Bom. 459 a gift of 
a small portion of joint family immovable property by the father to his 
daughter on the ground that she looked after him in bis old age was set 
aside at the suit oj[ his grandsons. 

1123. ^ HHT: I 

fi^yrr. on irr- u. 114, The II. p. 309. the wy, »T. p. 136 and 

some others read ^yiyf^yt for 5 II. 27 p. 34 reads fiNw 

HWT ^ and attributes it to nrw | 3 ^tytT^ p. 757 attributes fitHW 

m to trnnrr. 

75 
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a coparcener may sell, mortgage or alienate for value his 
undivided interest in coparcenary property without the coneent 
of the other coparceners^’^ and the courts have allowed the 
undivided interest of a coparcener in joint family property to 
be attached at the instance of a creditor for the individual 
debts of a coparcener. This is one of the most serious 
departures from ancient and medieval Hindu Law made by the 
Courts on the ground of equity. One more right of all members 
of the joint Hindu family is the right to be maintained from 
the property and income of the joint family. Such matters as 
the remedies of the purchaser or mortgagee from an individual 
coparcener are here left out of consideration as appropriate only 
in a treatise on modern Hindu Law. 

The conception of a coparcenary under the D§yabhaga 
system is entirely different from that of the MitSksarS. Under 
the Dayabhaga, sons do not acquire any interest by birth in 
ancestral property, but the son’s rights arise for the first time 
on the father’s death and the sons take as heirs and not by 
survivorship. There is hence no coparcenary in the sense of the 
Mitaksara between a father and his sons. The father has 
absolute power to dispose of all kinds of ancestral property by 
sale, mortgage, gift, will or otherwise in the same way as he can 
dispose of his separate property. The son has no right to demand 
a partition during his father’s lifetime. A coparcenary starts 
on the death of the father between the latter’s sons or grandsons 
i. e. between brothers, uncles and nephews, or between cousins. 
If a coparcener dies without male issue, there is no right of 
survivorship in the other coparceners but the deceased member’s 
widow or daughter may succeed to his share and thus even 
females may become members of a coparcenary under the Daya- 
bhSga. Eac6 coparcener takes a defined share under the D&ya* 
bh&ga (not an indefinite one as under the Mitaksara).. Apy 
coparcener under the DHyabhaga can sell, mortgage, or dispose 
off by gift or will his share (Dayabhsga IL 28-31). 

1124. Numerous cases lay down this proposition ; vide, for example. 
Vasudevav, Venkatesh 10 Bom. H. C. K. p. 139 which was approved of 
by the Full Bench in Fakirdppa v. Qhanapa 10 Bom. H-C. R. p. lOZ, 
ViUa BuUen v. Yamenamma 8 Mad. H. C, K. 6. 

11^5. On ... VT^; etc. the (II. 28^30 p. 84-35 ) 

remarks ‘ nrfwiviw a 

»»3 wrrt ... 
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Every copartner is entitled to a share on partition. It has 
been already stated (on pp. 570-571) how in Bombay a son is not 
entitled to a partition if the father is joint with his own father, 
brothers or other coparceners and does not assent to the son’s claim. 
There is a volume of case-law about a suit for partition brought 
on behalf of a minor, but it has to be passed over here, as there is 
hardly anything corresponding to this in the works on dharma- 
sastra. The texts provide for the case of a son who was in the 
mother’s womb at the time of partition but was born after it. 
If A and his sons B and C, who are members of a joint family, 
come to a partition and take one third each of the family 
property and six months later A’s wife gives birth to a son D. 
then the partition has to be reopened and D will get i i if the 
mother is given a share) of the family property that will remain 
after meeting all proper charges since the first partition and 
taking into account all income and accretions during the 
interval. The same rule applies to a partition among brothers, 
when the widow of a predeceased brother gives birth to a 
posthumous son conceived before the partition but born after it. 
Vide Y5j.“2* n. 122 and Vispu Dh. S. 17. 3. Yasistha (17. 40^41) 
therefore recommends that when it is known that the wives of 
some brothers (predeceased) are pregnant the other brothers 
should postpone partition till the delivery of those women. 
Where a son is born as well as conceived after partition between 
a father and his sous the rights of t'ne afterborn son are declar. 
ed by Gaut.’^” 28. 27, Manu IX. 216, Yaj. H. 122,““ Nar. 
( dayabhaga 44), Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 372 verses 17 and 19 ) that 
he takes the share allotted to the father and also all the self- 

1126. Hrt ipgs i 17.3; 

l vr. n. 122 , on which the remarks ‘ tjro 

•ntht a ^ jwfiwoflwTt erfr«r: t vurr • wu wjwt * vrar- 

rnmm swwwm 1 1 ’ 

1127. I 28. 27; t 

fibmawv ^jfwTs q. by fJwr. on tn. n. 122 . 

on ift. 28.27, P- 307, vii, e p. i3i, nr. p. 164 . 

1128. There is ^reat divet^ence among. oommentators about Yaj; 

II. 122 ^ wmi 4W«rhrf t trfihrw* 
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acquisitions of the father made after the partition. The Mit. 
understands that the first half (of II. 122 ) refers to a parti¬ 
tion during the father’s lifetime and provides that if a son was 
conceived and born to the father after partition he took the share 
allotted to the father and all the self-acquisitions of the father made 
after partition (iotha vibMgdtarakalam pitra yat kiflcit arjitam tat 
sarvam vibhaktajasyaiva ) and the Mit, relies on Manu IX. 216 and 
Br. for this. The Mit. takes the 2nd half of Yaj. 11.122 as referr¬ 
ing to a partition made after the father’s death and states that, 
if a son was in the mother’s womb when the brothers separated 
after the father’s death and was born subsequently, the posthum¬ 
ous son would be entitled to reopen the partition and would 
get a share out of the property ( not as it stood at the date of 
partition) that would be there after allowing for proper expendi¬ 
ture (e. g. payment of debts etc.) and accretions. The Mit. 
extends the same rule to a posthumous son born after partition 
to the widow of a brother who died before the partition and 

1129. In Nawal Singh v. Bhagwan Singh 4 All. 427, where after 
the father separated from his three sons he married a second wife, had a son 
from her and died leaving certain property inherited by him from a third 
person, it was held, relying on Manu, the Mit., Br. and the Vlramitrodaya, 
that the son born after partition was entitled to the whole of the property 
acquired by the father to the exclusion of the three sons that had separated 
from him. In Chengama v. Munisami 20 Mad. 75 (where a father partitioned 
bis ancestral property half and half between his two sons, reserved no share 
for himself and subsequently another son was born to him) it was held that 
the subsequently born son was entitled to one-third by partition not only in 
the property'" as it stood at the date of partition, but also In the property 
acquired by the two sons by means of the produce of that property (relying 
on the words of Yaj. II. 122 ayavyayavisodhitat'*). The dates of the 
partition and of the birth of the son are not clear from the report. In 
Oanpat V. Gopalrao 23 Bom. 636 (where in 1875 a father separated his 
son born of his first wife by giving him one third of the estate and gave two 
thirds to his two minor sons from the second wife and lived with them and 
another son was born to him in 1880, who sued in 1894 claiming one-fourth 
of all property) it was held that the one third given to the son by the first wife 
could not be affected and the plaintiff was only entitled to claim a share in 
the property given to the other two sons, and further that the texts of Visnu 
and Yajnavalkya are somewhat vague and are applicable only to the case of 
posthumous sons who have no provision made for them, Vide also Shivaju 

V. Vasantfao 33 Bom. 267 for further limitations on this rule In favour 
of the after-born son. 
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when the fact of the pregnancy was not known to the separating 
brothers. Vidvarupa regards the whole verse as laying down 
one proposition, the first half declaring that if a son (who had 
been already conceived) were born to the father after partition 
with the eons, he would be entitled to the share taken by the 
father, while the 2nd half declares that if the father took no 
share then the son so born would be entitled to reopen the partit¬ 
ion and take a share of the property remaining after taking into 
account accretions and expenses. The Dipakalika seems to be 
of the same opinion as Visvarupa, but it adds that Manu IX. 216 
provides for the case where the son is both conceived and born 
after partition. The Sm. C. (II. pp. 306-307 ) holds that when 
in the father’s lifetime partition takes place the sons separating 
should give a share to the after-born son, but the father should 
retain his, while the whole of Yaj. II. 122 applies to the case 
where partition is made after the father’s death and a posthum¬ 
ous son is born to the mother or to the widow of a brother 
dying before partition. In such a case the partition should be 
reopened and a share given out of the property as it stood at 
the first partition or out of the property as found to exist at the 
reopened partition after allowing for accretions and proper 
expenses (for payment of debts, for sarhskaras of brothers and 
sisters); vide V. P. p, 463 for explanation of ‘ dnsyad ’ etc. 
The Vyavahara-mayukha (p. 105) follows the Sm. 0. and 
V. R, (p. 539 ) in explaining the whole of Yfij II. 122 as refer¬ 
ring to the case of a posthumous son conceived before partition 
made on the father’s death but born after partition from the 
mother or step-mother of the separating brothers or from the 
wife of a brother dying before partition. 

An adopted son, if adopted by a coparcener in a joint 
family or by a sole surviving coparcener, becomes under the 
Mitaksara law a member of the coparcenary from the moment 
of his adoption and has the same rights to demand a partition 
as an aurasa son has. Under the Dayabhaga even an aurasa 
son cannot claim partition during his father’s life and so an 
adopted son would be in ho better position. If after a person 
adopts he has an aurasa son, the adopted son’s share becomes 
reduced according to most commentators, but this subject will 
be dealt with later on under adoption. 

The smrtis and some of the medieval and later digests even 
enter into elaborate discussions about the rights of a son or sons 
born from wives of cleMses lower than that of the father. Vide 
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Gaut. 28. 33-37, Baud, Dh, S. H. 2.10, Kaut IH. 6, Vas. 17.48-50, 
Manu IX, 149-155, Yaj. U. 125, Visnu Dh. S. 18.1-33, Nar. 
(dayabhaga 14), Br. (8. B. E. 33 p, 374 verses 27-29 ), l^nkha 
(quoted in V. B, p. 531). It is not necessary to deal in detail 
with the varying provisions made in these works, £is marriages 
with women of a lower class have not been in vogue for several 
centuries; but a few remarks will have to be made. Manu 
IX. 153 and Yaj. II. 125, Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 374 v. 27 ) clearly 
state that if a brahmana has sons from wives of the four classes, 
the whole property should be divided into ten parts which 
should be distributed as follows :—four for the son of the wife 
of the brahmana caste, three for the son of the ksatriya 
caste wife, two for the son of the vaisya caste wife and 
one for the son of the sudra class wife. Manu IX. 154 
(almost the same as Anusasana 47.21) further 'provides 
that whether a brahmana leaves sons or no sons born (of wives 
of the three twice-born classes) the heir shall give, according 
to the law, to the son of a sudra class wife no more than a 
tenth part of his estate. V. P. p. 487 and the Mit. (on Yaj. U* 
133) after quoting Manu, make this quite clear. But as remarked 
by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 125 the son of a brahmana from a wife 
df the ksatriya or other lower class was not to share in land 
obtained by the brahmana by way of gift (vide Br. quoted in 
note 1106 above) though he could share land acquired by 
purcheise or the like. A verse (attributed to Br. by Day. IX. 22 
and V. R, p. 534 and to Devala by V. P. p. 466) denies altogether 
a share in land to a sudra class wife’s son of a brahmana, while 
Manu IX. 155 (the son of a person of the three higher classes 
from a dudra woman gets no share in the paternal wealth) is 
variously explained, the Mit. saying that it applies only where 
the son has already got some property from his father while 
the Mayukba and some others say that it applies to the son of 
a Sudra woman who is not married to the person of higher 
caste but is only a mistress. Xaut. 111. 6 and Br. (quoted by 
V. B. p. 534) provide that the jmraktoa son £ets of his father’s 
estate and the nearest sapipda gets the remaining two thirds. 
Sahkha-Likhita (quoted by Medh&tithi on Manu. IX 155 ) have 
the same rule as in Manu IX 155. It is remarkable that early 
medieval writers like VijMneSvara (about 1100 A. D.) or even 
later ones like MitramiSra (first half of 17th century) in V. P. 
pp 464-466 enter with zest into elaborate explanations of Manu 
IX. 153 and Y&j. XL 125 and never expressly state that these* 
verses had ceased to be applicable in their days, though there 
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are a few other medieval works like the Sm. 0. II. pp. 288-289 
and the Madanaratna^^^ that either do not explain these 
verses at all or say that these verses are applicable to a different 
age. According to Manu (IX. 178,160) the son of a brahmana 
from a iiudra class wife .is called saudra or pftrasava, while 
according to Ysj. I. 91 he is called both nisada and parasava 
(vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 86-87 for nisada and parasava). 
But he is one of the secondary sons ( gauva-putra ) according to 
Manu (IX. 180), Vas. 17. 38 and others. Writers from Apararka 
downwards quote certain‘^31 verses from Saunaka on matters 
forbidden in the Kali age (kali-varjua) one of which is the 
acceptance of sons other than aurasa and dattaka. 

1130. 

Wan^nrt ifl«nisiioif fSi^vng 

(folio 93a): 3HT 

ST fnniSTTi)i 

I«IT ^ TPn Rwro ’T^i I n. p. 289. 

1131. am g 

firi • ST'TTT^ P- 739. Vide also m *IT- I. 2. p. 97, «<(««;K44g4!| p. 107 (war 

qviThiJleii sftwT: gwf: ^ I g 'rftirf firf TrfW^g 

nrsig). 

1132. In Natha v* Chotalal 55 Bom. 1 the son of a brahmana from 
a sudra wife was held entitled to a tenth share in the estate of his father and 
uncle and that the remaining nine~tenths would go to the nearest agnate, 
and Manu and Yaj. are relied upon. But this would be opposed to the 
view of the Mayukha that secondary sons are not allowed now and is also 
against the spirit of the warning given by the Privy Council to Judges of 
modern times over 75 years ago in Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramlinga 
12 Moo. I. A. 397 at p. 436 *' the duty of an European Judge who is under 
an obligation to administer Hindu Law is not so much to inquire whether a 
disputed doctrine is fairly deducible from the earliest authorities, as to ascer< 
tain whether it has been received by the particular school which governs 
the district with which he has to deal and has there been sanctioned by 
usage. For under 0i» Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage will out¬ 
weigh the written text of the law,' This passage (omitting the word 
“European”) is quoted by the P. C. in Atmaram v. Bajirao 62 I. A. 139 
where it is further held that in a conflict between smrti texts and commen¬ 
tators the opinion of the tatter prevails in the provinces where their autho¬ 
rity is recognized. Hatha v. Chotalal 55 Bom. 1 purports to follow Bai 
Gutab V. Jivanlal 46 Bom. 871. In both cases the parties came from 

(Continued on the next p.ago) 
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An illegitimate son has in certain circumstances rights of 
partition in the property of his putative father. An illegitimate 
son may be a son by a concubine who is a c/osi (i. e. who is in 
exclusive and continuous keeping) or he may be the son of a 
woman who is not a dust. The first is called ddsipiUra^'^ and 
the second is hardly ever dealt with in dharmasastra works. 


(Continued from the last page ) 

Gujerat where the Vyavaharamayukha is of paramount authority. In both 
cases not a word is said about the proof of the usage of marriages between a 
brahmana and a sudra woman taking place in Gujerat but reliance is placed 
solely on the recognition of aniiloma marriages by Manu and Yajuavalkya, 
the strong condemnation of pratiloma marriages by both and the inference 
drawn from the comment of VijnanesVara and the remarks of Nilakantha 
that anuloma marriages arc not prohibited. With the most profound respect 
for the learned Judges who decided those two cases, it has to be said that 
they took up the position of legislators and did not merely interpret the 
Hindu Law in accordance with usage and ignored the text of the Mayukha 
itself stating that all secondary ^ons (among which the son of a brahmana 
from a sudra caste wife is included by Manu) except aurasa son (who is 
defined by Yaj. 11. 128 himself and the Mit. as the son of a wf/e of the 
same class ) and dattaka are forbidden in the present age. The decision in 
Bai Gulab v. Jivanlal was opposed to the considered view expressed by 
Chandavarkar J. in Bai Kashi v. Jamnadas^ 14 Bom. L. R. 547 at p. 552 
*• From this gloss of the Mitaksara from which Nilakantha expressed no¬ 
where any dissent it is reasonable to infer that, according to the leading 
authorities on Hindu Law as recognised in this Presidency, a shudra wife 
is not permitted to a brahmin, a kshatriya or a vaishya ” and to the decisions 
of some other High Courts in India (vide 28 All. 458 for example). It 
should not be supposed that the present writer is entirely against such 
marriages. What he is concerned to emphasize is that the Legislature 
should deal with these matters, that Judges should not assume the role of 
legislators and give rise to conflict of laws which are inevitable if the same 
kind of marriage is held valid by the Bombay High Court and invalid 
by the Allahabad or Madras High Court. 

1133. Dasiputra occurs in the story of Kavasa Ailusa in the Aitareya 
and Sahkhiyana Brahmanas. ^ 

^^Hwm wf wi. 

XII. 3 ; ^ 

VTinm 97^ I Wf. 8. 1. vide note 925 for sudraputra in 

the Tandya Br, 14. 6. 6. 

1134, Yaj. II. 290 appears to distinguish between a dasi in general and 
one who is avaruddhu (in the exclusive and continuous keeping of a man) 

For the com. of the Mit. vide n. 1595 below. 
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Froth anoient times it had been settled that the dftslputra of a 
person belonging to the twioe-born classes is not entitled to a 
share on partition or to inherit, but is entitled to maintenance 
only. G&ut. 28. 37 provides'*^® that even the son of a brfthmana 
who is issueless from . a Kidra woman (a concubine) should 
receive the means of maintenance provided he is obedient in 
the manner of a pupil. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 374 verse 31) 
contains a similar rule for the maintenance of an illegitimate 
son born of a sudra woman after the father’s death. But as 
regards the son of a sudra from a dasi Manu IX. 179 provides 
that such an illegitimate son may take a share in the father’s 
property if the father allows him to do so. The classical 
passage on the rights of the illegitimate son of a sudra from a 
dSsI is Yaj. II. 133-134 which verses are introduced by the V, 
Mayukha^^* with the words “Yaj. declares a special rule as 
regards one begotten by a sudra on a woman (of the same 
caste) not married to him ’’ and which may be rendered thus 
“ even a son begotten by a sudra on a dSsl may partake of a 
share at the choice (of his father). But, when the father is 
dead, the brothers should make him the recipient of a half 
share This passage and the comments of the Mit., the V. 
Mayukha, the Dsyabhaga have been cited and explained in 
numerous cases. The following propositions as deduced from 
the texts and the case-law may be set out here:—(1) the illegi¬ 
timate son of a Sudra even under the Mit. does not acquire by 
birth any interest in the estate held by the father and so cannot 
enforce a partition in his father’s lifetime, but the father may 
give him a share in his lifetime, which may even be equal to 
that of a legitimate son ( 4 Bom. 37, 44-45, 23 Mad. 16); (2) on 
the father’s death an illegitimate son of a deceased sudra 


1133. 28. 37; 

'sfM Ilf?-. q. by 

IX. 28 p. 141, Tim. f^. p. 43o. 

1136. qn*i- 

I fit jfiijwt, 

« «v. *1^ pp".";i03-i04; siw m fta- 

5T iw qv i ftwr. | 

quotes ft prose text of Brbftspftti to the sftme effect ‘ qvnr f ffwfi f t ’ 

In Rahi v, Govittd 1 Bom. 97 ftt p. 113 ftnd in other cases the word 
' apftrinitayim ’ in tbe V. Mayukha has been wrongly translated as meaning 
‘an unmarried woman', when it really means 'a woman not married (to tbe 
sudra)'. 
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becomes a coparcener along with the legitimate sons and th6 
former is entitled to seek partition (4 Bom. 37 F. B.); (3) on a 
partition the illegitimate son takes only one half of what he 
Mtrould have taken if he were a legitimate son 1. e. if 
there be one legitimate and one illegitimate son, the latter 
would take one-fourth and the former three-fourths; (4) if no 
partition takes place and the legitimate son or sons all die 
without partition, the illegitimate son would take the whole as 
the last survivor of the coparcenary (L. R. 17.1 A. 128); (5) if 
there be no legitimate sons, grandsons, or great-grandsons of 
the sudra father, the illegitimate son takes the whole estate; 

(6) as the text of Yaj. refers only to a son, an illegitimate 
daughter is not entitled to any inheritance or even to main¬ 
tenance (32 Bom. 562); (7) if the sudra father be joint with his 
collaterals such as brothers, uncles or nephews, the illegitimate 


1137. The decisioas establish that dast is not to be taken in the strict 

literal sense (a female slave), but means a woman kept as a concubine, the 
connection being continuous, exclusive and lawful. In order that the illegi¬ 
timate son of a ^udra may take a share or inherit, it must be shown that 
the connection between the sudra man and the woman was not incestuous 
or adulterous or though adulterous at the beginning had ceased to be so 
when the Illegitimate son was born. Vide Rahi v. Govind 1 Bom. 97 at 
p. 110, V, Baiza 4 Bom. 37 (F. B.) at p. 44, Vithabai v. Pandu 

28 Bom. L. R, 595, Soundararajan v. Arunachalam 39 Mad. 136 (F. B.) 
pp., 152-159, Tukaram v. Dinkar 33 Bom. L. R. 289. But even the son 
of an adulterous intercourse has been held entitled to maintenance (1 Mad. 
306, 34 Mad, 68, 47 Bom, L. ^R. 5 F. B,). The earlier cases in Calcutta 
(as in 1 Cal. 1, 19 Cal. 91, 28 Cal. 194), held that dasi meant only a female 
slave and as slavery was abolished in India, there could be no dasJputra 
strictly so called. But in Rajaninath v, Nitai 48 Cal. 643 (F.B.) the 
former Calcutta decisions were overruled and the Bombay High Court's 
interpretation of dasiputra has been accepted. The passage of the Daya- 
bhiga (IX. 29 p. 143) which was to be correctly interpreted in the Calcutta 
cases runs “ ' 

(W 5 IX. i79) 1 i > 

(^r> n. 133 - 34 ). The Day. passage is quoted on pp. 680 and 733 
of 48 Cal. 643 (F. B.). 

1138. wnhrwrn • 

' ••• n ftaw' 

BWW fWiihl I «ir. pp. 487-488. ftnwi on II. 138 (Tri. edition) 
quotes the view of some expressed by f f wfi i in a prose aphorism according 
to which the illegitimate son succeeds, when there is no legitimate son, 
^ndaon or great-grandson, to the whole estate with the king's permission: 

‘si^svf^-. itnn vmhnr 
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son cannot demand a partition of the joint family property 
though he is entitled to maintenance as a member of the family 
provided the father left no separate estate (L. B. 58 L A. 402). 
It has been held that if a sudra keeps a woman of the br&hmana 
caste as his exclusive mistress and has a son from her, he is not 
a dSsIputra (but aoc. ancient works a c&nd&la). and is not 
entitled to inherit the estate the sudra father as an illegi* 
timate son. Vide Ramchandra v. Hamimnaik 37 Bom. L. R. 920 
followed in 18 Lucknow 585. Further rules about the inheri¬ 
tance of the illegitimate son when in competition with the 
widow, legitimate daughter or legitimate daughter’s son will 
be dealt with later on (vide n. 1356 below). 

An absent coparcener stood on the same footing as a minor 
(vide note 1077 above); in modern times he would be subject 
to the law of Limitation (Articles 127 and 144 of the Indian 
Limitation Act of 1908). 

The wife cannot herself demand a partition, but if the hus¬ 
band himself separates his sons during his lifetime or if the 
sons claim a partition during the father’s lifetime, the wife was 
entitled to a share equal to that of a son, according to Y&j. DL 
115. If there be several wives each gets a share equal to that 
of a son. There is a proviso that the wife or wives must not 
be in possession of stridhana property given by the husband or 
by the father-in-law and that if there is stridhana, then only as 
much more will be allotted to her as will make her share equal 
to that of a son (as stated in Ysj. II. 148). The Mit. on Yaj. II. 
52 states that at the husband’s will the wife also gets a share 
of the family wealth but not by her own will The Madana- 
ratna explains that the meaning is simply this that the 


1139. vrrvfvT *t i wt 

wifii ••• ffil < i^- on VI- n. 52. 

1140. qwv ffii wwnnW 5 

HwfwtI i (m«. 

folio 91 b): It is ctt'rlbus that the.sunrvf^ ascribes to 

this sutra is auq* U. % n< 6. 14. 16; vide above p. 451 and H. of Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 429 and 518 for quotation from £p. and p. 556 for a verse from 
Tai. Br. quoted in Mit. on II. 52 about husband and wife enjoying 
together in heaven the rewards of reiigious acts, sum wwift ^ 

tq. q. pp, 441-442. It is worthy of note that the sq, q, p. ;J10 elsiswhere 
{Cantinutd on the next page) 
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father when separating from the sons should take for each of 
his wives a share equal to that of each son, hut it is not meant 
that the husband is to carve out separate portions of the joint 
property and hand them over to his wives, since such a proce¬ 
dure would be opposed to the dictum “there is no partition 
between husband and wife”. The V. P. (pp. 441-42) after 
quoting this view of the Madanaratna refutes it by saying that 
Yftj. is not here speaking of the partition between husband and 
wife but between the father and sons and that the husband 
assigns to the wife a share as he may give a gift of affection to 
bis wife. It deserves to be noted that the ancient commentator 
Visvarupa ( on Yaj. 11.119 of Tri. edition ) anticipates modern 
legislation as he states that the widows of pre-deceased sons 
and grandsons also should be given the shares that would have 
been taken by their husbands if living along with his own 
wives by the father at the time of partition with his sons. 
Recently by the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act (Act 
XVin of 1937 as amended by Act XI of 1938), it is provided 
that when after the Act comes into force a Hindu governed by 
the D&yabh&ga School dies intestate or where a Hindu governed 
by any other school dies living separate property, his widow 
will be entitled to the same share as that of a son and the 
widow of a pre-deceased son or grandson shall inherit in the 
same manner as a son or grandson and further where a Hindu 
governed by any school other than the Dayabhaga dies having 
an interest in joint family property his widow will succeed to a 
Hindu widow’s estate as regards the interest he himself had. 
This last provision brings the law of the Mitaksara into line 
with that of the Dayabh&ga and makes the widow of a deceased 
coparcener a member of the coparcenary and at one stroke 
does away with the fundamental doctrine of the Mit. about 


( Continued from the last page ) 

refers the sutras It 

further says that the wife’s ownership in the husband’s property is only 
technical and not real and that when the husband dies and his ownership 
in Joint family estate lapses her technical ownership comes to an end 

' .^ sipt w w gwe t 

trwTO ^ I w a irnSiw; < 

n. p. 310; uifhRfifrj wnnrwt wymnf: i 

on n. 119. 
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male coparceners alone taking by survivorship joint family 
property. 

The mother (or'step-raother) also, when the sons come to 
a partition after the father’s death, is entitled to a share equal 
to that of a son in the coparcenary propertyBut she cannot 
compel a partition so long as the sons choose to remain joint. 
But her share is liable to be reduced on account of her possession 
of strldhana as in the case of the wife. Vide Yaj. II. 123, Visnu 
Dh. S. 18. 34 and Nar. ( dayabhaga, 12 ). The Mit. (on Yaj. 
II. 135) combats the view of some predecessors that the mother 
does not take a share but only as much wealth as would be 
necessary for her maintenance, by relying on the words “ equal 
share" occurring in Yaj., Vispu, and Nar, which would be 
meaningless on that view. It also refutes another view that 
the mother takes an equal share with the sons when the ances¬ 
tral property is small, while she takes only as much as would 
be necessary for her maintenance when the property is large, by 
stating that this view is liable to the fault of lidMoairupya 
according to the conclusion established in the Purvamimarhsa, 
that is, here the same sentence will be interpreted as laying 
down two different propositions in different sets of circum¬ 
stances, which is not a legitimate or reasonable way of inter¬ 
pretation . The Sm. C. (II p 268 ) held the same view about 
the mother having no right to a share and was criticized by 
the Madanaratna (by name). Several works like the Vyava- 
harasara (p. 225 ) and the Viv§dacandra (p. 67)“*^ hold the 


1141. Vide Saradamhal V. S. SM66amma I. L. R. (1942) Mad. 630 ; 
Jodu Rosamma v, Jodu Chenchiah (1943) 2 M. L. J. p. 172 for the effect of 
the Act XVIII of 1937 on the status of widows. 

1141a. wn ffnrwTq i awwir 

266. This text and the explanation are given also in the (folio 92 a) 

in the same words. 

1142. I wh 

^ ^ • f*(WIhnn: jmsn < 

anffIT fwA I p. 67. The (11. p 267) also relies on ^ivi- 

^ The 41. «»• %• after the verse f5irr — »r ift Wlffwvwrffi? has the sutra 
WTRTV ftpff nm ffii «fiis (n. 2 . 53 ). in the J. fi. VI. 3 . 8. 2 
we have the words ‘ aiTnrnfhffi tnirijw atrftwrt 

Vide Bahler's note in S. B. E. vol. 14 p. 231 on the confusion about 
tbls4ext of Baud. uq. IX. 18 Is ‘ * 

on which explains ‘ >. 
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view that no woman (whether wife or mother) should get a 
share of the ancestral wealth but only as much wealth as is 
necessary for maintenance and rely on the words of BaudhS- 
yana “there is a Vedio text that women are devoid of strength 
and take no share which refers to a passage in the Tai. S. VI- 
5. 8. 2, occurring in the context of the ritual of the Soma sacri¬ 
fice “therefore women being destitute of strength take no 
portion (of Soma drink) and speak more weakly than even a 
wretched (low) man Manu IX. 18 also contains an echo of 
this passage of the Tai. S. and of Baud. Dh. S. There was an 
intermediate stage in the evolution of the rights of the wife or 
mother. The highest she could get in the husband’s wealth 
was two thousand papas, according to Vyasa,”*^ which is 
variously read and explained, the Sm. C. (II. p. 281) saying 
that it means as much wealth as would every year yield an 
income of 2000 papas. 

In modern times some High Courts such as those at 
Bombay and Calcutta allow wives and mothers to have a 
share when the husband or the sons divide ancestral estate by 
metes and bounds, while In Southern India the practice of 
allotting shares to them has gone out of vogue long since and 
the Madras High Court does not allow a share to the mother 
but only maintenance. The Dayabhaga seems to have^^** held 
tha(; a step-mother who was herself sonless was not entitled to 
a share when her step-sons came to a partition, but was only 
entitled to maintenance (vide Srimali Hemangim v, Kedamath 
L. R. 16 I. A. p. 115 at p. 117). 


1143. ftwHW! TtV: ^ i q- by II. 

p. 281, p. 450, on vr. H. 119. 

1144. Vide Dular Koeri v. Dwarkanath 32 Cal. 234, Damodardas v. 
Vttamram 17 Bom. 271, Jairam v. Nathu 31 Bom. 34, Hoabanna v, 
Devanna 48 Bom. 468 for cases of a share allotted to the mother or step¬ 
mother. But see Suhramaniam v. Arunachelam 28 Mad. 1, 8 for the 
statement that the right of a mother to a share on a partition between the 
sons is not enforced in the Madras Presidency. Vide Nanuram v. Radha* 
bai I, L. R. ( 1942) Nag. p. 24 where it was held that the mother gets only 
maintenance when there is only a severance of interest between father and 
sons but no partition by metes and bounds. 

1143. nnrsf^ 

irw i m. 29-30 p. .67, 
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' If a' person had several wives and several sons from each 
wife, some of the texts prescribed from very ancient times that 
the eons should divide according to the wives or mothers (i. e. 
patnibhnga, or which is practically the same thing, matrbhnga 
was recommended), though the generally recognized rule for¬ 
merly as well as now is to'divide according to the number of sons 
i. e. putrabhnga (ignoring the fact of their being born from 
different mothers). For example, Gaut. 28. 15 recommends 
that partition should be made by grouping the sons according 
to their mothers and then allowing a special share to the eldest 
among each group of sons. Both Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 372 verse 15) 
and Vyasa^^” lay down that if there be many sons sprung from 
the same father, who are equal in caste and number but who 
are the sons of different mothers, a division according to mothers 
may be legally made. Such a partition on the basis of mothers 
is recognized in rare cases even now on^'^® the ground of custom 
in certain places and among certain castes. 

A paternal grandmother or step-grandmother cannot herself 
demand a partition, but when a partition takes place between 
her son’s sons, her own son being dead or when it takes place 
between her son and the sons of a deceased son she is entitled 
to a share. A text of Vyasa says'^*’ “the childless wives of 
the father are declared to be entitled to a share equal (to that 
of a son) and all grandmothers are declared equal to the 
mother ”. The Allahabad and Bombay High Courts hold that 
the grandmother is not entitled to a share when a partition 
takes place between her son and his sons, whi'e the High Courte 

1146. JifiNigwr • m-28.15. 

1147. ^ 
w wrm 5 virspsnwf 

n f^. j both are quoted by ^rvwmin. 12, qv!- HI. lH' P 503, «q. 
p. 102, ft. V. p, 475 (f^. only). 

1148. Vide Palaniappa v. Alayan 48 I. A. 539 for a Case from 
the Madura District in the Madras Presidency, where a custom among the 
cAefft's of allow!ng:ai partition on the principle of patnibhaga (division of 
property according to wives or mothers) was upheld. 

1149. wnstfTfB ftj: qwv: wsmhin! si^rfims»ftmwnqj nrjawn 

«mm q. by amrff p. 730 , fnrmsr in. 3 . 2 p. 68. n* 

p 267, ft. X. p. 484. The Wf. qr. (p. 664) remarks: 5 ftflwjl i iltS i n W 

ft»m ftnwm^ mptr yif w fhq i HMffwremhq 

ftww^qri3wipqwi«q i 1 ft wi mq w v^ n r w i wf i f 

t <mt qqft ’ q ft muW ^ wsk ftr ly 1 
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of Calcutta and Patna hold that she is entitled to a share even 
in this last case ***. 

On account of certain bodily, mental or other defects and 
certain conduct also persons were excluded in ancient India 
from demanding a share on partition and also from taking by 
inheritance. Gaut. 28. 41, Ap. Dh. S. 11. 6.14.1, Vas, 17. 52-53, 
Visnu Dh. S. 15 32-39, Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 43-46, Kaut. BI. 5 
speak of various grounds of exclusion from partition (and 
inheritance) such as lunacy, idiocy, impotence, excommunica¬ 
tion for grave sins or lapses of conduct, blindness, incurable 
disease, entering a different asrama (viz. that of forest hermit 
or sannySsa ). These grounds of exclusion probably arose from 
the fact of the persons labouring under them being regarded as 
incompetent to perform religious acts and from the close 
connection between property and its use for religious purposes- 
Jaimini'*^ (VI1. 41-42) lays down two propositions, viz. that 
one who is suffering from an incurable or irremediable bodily 
defect is not entitled to undertake vedic rites, such as Agni- 
hotra, but that one who has some defect which is remediable 
may engage in them and l^abara gives a blind man, a deaf man 
and a cripple as persons who are incompetent to engage in 
Vedic rites. The story of the brothers Devapi and Santanu (vide 


1150. Vide V Prahlad 39 Bom. 373 (partition among grand¬ 

sons), Kanhaiya Lai v. Gaura 47 All. 127 (partition between grandsons), 
Bahuna V, Jagat Narain 50 All. 532 (partition between one son and his 
predeceased brother’s son), in all of which the grandmother was held entitled 
to a share. See Sheonarain v Janki Prasad 34 All. 505 (F. B ), Jamna^ 
bat V, Vasudev 54 Bom. 417 for the proposition that in a suit for partition 
between father and his son only the paternal grandmother is not entitled to 
a share; but vide Badri Roy v. Bhugvat 8 Cal. 649, Krishnalal v. 
Nandeshwar 4 Pat. L. J. 39, 42-44 (for the opposite proposition that the 
grandmother would be entitled to a share in a partition between her only 
son and the latter’s son). In view of the fact that Vyisa declares the grand¬ 
mother to be equal to the mother it appears that all grand-mothers, whether 
sonless or not, should secure a share. 

1151. I ift. 28. 41; 

irt 41 * w I wn- u. n. 6 . 14. 1; 

• A V. t 

nflhft tifitanmms 1 • wuWv m. 5 . 

1152. iqpA I 1 Vl. 1 . 41-42. 
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H. of Dh. vol, U. p. 109) as narrated in the Bphad-devata“*® 
states that the elder brother DevSpi suffered from a skin 
disease and so refused the kingdom which went to his younger 
brother Santanu. We know from the MahSbhSrata that Dhrta- 
rfistra who was blind fronj birth, though elder, had to give up 
the kingdom in favour of his younger brother PSndu^^®*. The 
Mit. (on Yaj. II. 135 ) energetically combats the view put for¬ 
ward by some predecessors that all wealth is meant for sacrifices. 
They relied on two smrti passages^'*® "all dravija (all kinds of 
wealth or movable property) has been created for the sake of 
sacrifice; therefore all those who are not competent to perform 
sacrifices are not entitled to share ancestral wealth but are only 
entitled to food and raiment. Wealth has been created for 
sacrifices; therefore one should employ it (or spend it) on pur¬ 
poses of dharma and not on women, fools and irreligious people ”, 
Kat. (852) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 10) contain similar 
remarks. The Mit. does not accept this proposition, which argues 
that on that hypothesis no gifts (apart from sacrifices) that are 
recommended by the sastras will be possible, nor can one accom¬ 
plish two of the purusarthas'^''-^ viz. art/ia and kama (as required 
by Gaut. IX. 46, Yaj, 1.115) and that the verses quoted above 
only moan that whatever wealth is collected for sacrifices 
should be spent only for that purpose even by the sons of the 
man who collected it, since a smrti text condemns generally 
everyone who does not spend wealth collected for a sacrifice for 
that purpose to becoming a crow or a bham (a cock'or water 
fowl) in the next life. The Mit. further argues that the view 
would be opposed to the conclusion of Jaimini III. 4. 20-24 
that the Vedio injunction “one should wear gold on one’s 
person ” is merely puru^artha and not ‘ krcUimiha ’. Apararka 

1153. TVTfHt I i56j 

vin. 5. 

1134. war: ^ trsfr era i 147. 39; vide 

106 (chap. 100 of cr. ed.) for the congenital blindness of 

1155. ^ ^irmrwffnjsr- 

HfsnTt: ftw iRRiw“ 

q. by fi»W. on aq. 11. 135, qn- *IT. HI- p. 534; compare 26. 25: 

anuT qgrnr gqqv w i qai qqta q n 

qsmm fW «■ The aq. p. 157 appears to ascribe the verse to 

and the ^[nrtm p. 172 ascribes it to qjrrqtqsf. Vide q»n qqr ftwirt 
trt 4n»rrom(^»nn < erot ww n tjimn. 852 q. by 

II, p. 263, qxi. III. p. 490. 

1136, Vide H of Dh. vol, II, pp. 8-9 for the parn§arthas. 
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also holds the same view*^®^ and adds that women have the 
authority to perform purtadharma (acts of charity such as 
construction of wells, temples &c.). Vide H. of Dh. vol, IL 
pp. S44-45 for ista and purla. 

The most famous passages on the grounds of exclusion from 
inheritance are Manu IX. 201, Yaj. 11.140 and Nar. (dayabhSga, 
21-22). Manu IX. 201 provides^*®* “impotent persons, outcasts 
( patUa ), persons blind or deaf from birth, insane persons, 
idiots, the dumb and those deficient in any organ ( or sense) are 

1157. vv sTumrumn i ^ 

anwii p. 743. 

1158. ff«if I '%r w 

H ug IX. 201 ; #«fi«i qfii ffw af! are: 1 3initsi%t^<4vfbiRrf 

» VT. II. 140; ST I nfim: 

vfiwivnf •' ^ t irsBarr: 

BUrg ghwfw: II gVH q. by gpnrm V. 11 p. 102 (which explains as 

>nrfimtt%), R t. p. 490 vrtresswxfi), h. p. 272; 

f^aiiR qfim: w wr^vvifiUPi: 1 aSlrui ^ii5i ^ann: 511:1 

ifw tftwmv if f ffT anAnmrniqifV! 1 vrW; n ’urg 

(^. 21-22). is variously explained ; %. p. 489 ‘ afkft 

*nu>nTf*RB; gii g af % ^ 8ftgv i wg i « t 4s qi »5 ‘ »nu aun uu f^ai ' 

p. 364. In »ing, the Rmr., grvHnr. fivsaa and s^. ii. 

read s^qqiRtSit (which means 'one guilty of ;jqqnra>s’). Vide jig. XI. 59-66 
and RsianAg w chap. 37 for long lists of TVimifis such as iffvu, <mgTV, 
atvmvnnt&c. The^gfit^. II.p. 270.reads3t^qTfitvi!and explains awmfibB: 
9iv<mihf: ... 3mtniW4V»trmr$«rn*gV#«^4V’ and quotes in 

support ‘anwqTfatnnv > which is read as atqqifairBV by 

the gnr«nn v. 3 . p. 100 . and atvu^ p. 720. The and xxr. p. 163 

read aiqxni^n in xri^, while srpnaw read stqinf^ and explained it as ' frsr- 
v n i a i^jfi t tr v g in e^d iwg’ (vide tpvme). The gave 

this very explanation for atqxrrf^. The ft. x. reads srqinfttr (p. 489) and 
gives the same explanation of it as the V i trqs^ . The xq. xrgar p. 163 says 
it is better to explain atqVTBlff (derived from xnBT meaning ■ sea voyage ’) 
differently, disapproves of the explanation of aiwifvu given by the 
on the ground that for one guilty of sedition or high treason the breaking 
of a jar or of excommunication is not prescribed and that siqxnfiRr means 
' one who goes to another continent or country by sea in a vessel for trade 
and the like Constantly engaging In sea voyage was one of the matters 
forbidden in the Kali age; vide g sfl^i ’ quoted 

by Whsiges, which verse is quoted as from by fnijif vol. III. 2 

p. 667. ^hweg is wrong about high treason, (20. 1-4) declares that 

one should desert even one's father who is guilty of regicide and describes a 
ceremony in which an unclean vessel is brought by a slave or servant from 
8 dust heap and is filled with water from a jar carried by a female slave and 
then the vessel is struck with the foot and emptied with the words' ‘ I 
•9 and so one who- will get no water from me. I 
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entitled to no share Yaj. II. 140 declares that the impotent, the 
outcast and his son, a lame man, a mad man, an idiot, a blind man 
and one afflicted with an incurable disease are not entitled to a 
share. It will be noticed that Yaj. expressly excludes the son of 
an outcast, as do also Baud, and Devala. Nsr. (dayabh&ga il-2%) 
says ‘ one hostile to his father, an outcast ( patUa ), an impotent 
person, one who goes to another continent by sea (from India )— 
these even though they be aurasa sons shall not get a share; 
how can a ksetraja ( a eon of the wife raised by another person 
by appointment) get a share (if he has these defects) and 
persons afflicted with long standing (like phthisis) and sevei^ 
diseases (like leprosy), persons who are either idiots, insane or 
lame—these must be maintained by the family, but their sons 
are entitled to a share'. These verses of Manu, Yaj. and Nftr. 
have been quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the 
courts in India, but all such cases are mostly of academic inte* 
rest now since the passing of the Hindu Inheritance (Disabi¬ 
lities Eemoval) Act of 1928 and hence need not be dwelt upon 
here. The Act (XII of 1928) applies to the whole of British 
India except to persons governed by the DSyabhaga school and 
provides that no person governed by the Hindu Law, other than 
a person who is and has been from birth a lunatic or idiot, shall 
be excluded from inheritance or from any right or share in 
joint family property by reason only of any disease, deformity 
or physical or mental defect. This Act is not retrospective 
and does not confer on any person any right in respect of any 
religious office or service or any right to the management of any 
religious or charitable trust which he would not have had before 
the Act. Therefore under the Act the only defects that would 
disqualify a person governed by the Mitaksara school from claim¬ 
ing partition or inheritance are congenital lunacy and congenital 
idiocy. Under the DSyabhaga school the grounds of exclusion 
will still remain as before except as modified by judicial deci¬ 
sions and by other Acts. An important question under the 
Mit. school arise$.in this way. What is the exact position of a 
son that is congenitally idiotic or insane. Both Manu (IX, 201 
and 203) and Yaj. (II. 140,141) declare that they are arnmia or 
niramiaka (not entitled to a share of the ancestral estate ), but 
must be given maintenance and if maintenance be not given 
by those who are liable to give it, they would incur sin (as 
Manu IX. 202 expressly says) and that the sons of disqualified 
parsons take a share, if they are themselves free from defects* 
If A has a son B who is congenitally idiotic, is B still a copar-* 
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oeber of A (though not entitled to a share or to claim partition) 
so that A cannot make a gift of the whole or a portion of the 
property or a bequest thereof to his widow ? This question arose 
in Amrthammal v. Vallimayil I. L. R, (1943 ) Mad. 807 (F. B.), 
where it was decided that, when A made a will in the above 
circumstances bequeathing all family property absolutely to his 
widow and two sons were born to the disqualified man B after A’s 
death, the father had no power to make a will as the disqualified 
member B was still a coparcener (though not entitled to a share) 
and that he transmitted the heritage to hie sons. The chief 
ground of the decision was a passage of the SarasvatlviUsa 
(explained on pp. 817 and 838-830) which is quoted below 

The grounds of disqualification apply to males and females 
alike, as stated by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 140'^“. A few remarks will 
be made on pcdita and his son. The commission of every sinful act 
did not make one pcdUa as the word was technically understood. 
There were various grades among sins, which will be described 
in the section on patakas. The grave sins were differently 
enumerated by different ancient writers. In explaining 


P* 364. The S. V. does not appear to be laying down any novel 
proposition. All that this passage appears to mean is that though these 
disqualified persons cannot themselves enjoy a share, yet they do have a share 
(in theory) and if they can marry or are eligible for marriage their sons that 
are free from defects do take a share and that one cannot lay down a sweeping 
proposition that all congenitally dumb or insane persons or idiots can marry, 
but that there are degrees in these defects and in certain extreme circum¬ 
stances these disqualified persons cannot marry. Vide Madras Law Journal for 
1942 (Journal portion pp. 63-82) for a reasoned criticism of the F. B. case. 


1160. g 
I fJim. on VT. II. 140. 

1161. m mu i w. x. 5 . 6 ; qq 

qwv! mrg! • gw r iN ii wfi? snnw'? • 'Rbf nwiWq 

vgrieql inwivt 5 *»: 5 ^: ^ vi. 27. 

The meaning of this Hgveda verse is doubtful. The Nir. distinguishes 
between and For the various meanings of vide H. of 

Dh, vol. 11. p. 131 «r290 and p. 148 ». 334. In the Kir.^wnt probably 
means 'foetus*, as it does in Gaut. XXL 9 ‘ ^ ^ 

Vas. 20.23 (wft wnrftijrnt ^ 
appears to give two senses to (killer of "a brahmana or killer of a 

foetus when its sex is not known). 




TFT i Grawe sins ^i3 

Rg. X 5,6 “ the wise made seven boundaries (restrictions) by 
transgressing even any one of which a man becomes sinful ”, 
the Nirukta VI. 37 enumerates the seven sins as “ theft, violat¬ 
ing the bed (of the gum ), murder of a brShmana, murder of a 
bhruna, continual performance of sinful acts, telling a lie as 
to a sinful matter In the Tai. S. 11, 5.1,1., Sat. Br, XIII. 
3.1, 1. and other Brfthmana texts, the murder of a br&hmana 
seems to have been regarded as the gravest of all sins (vide 
H. of Dh. vol. IL p. 147 and n. 333). In the ChSndogya’**^ 
Up, V. 10.9 the five great sinners are declared to be the thief 
of gold, the drinker of liquor, the violator of the guru’s bed, the 
murderer of a brahmana and one who associates with them, 
Gaut. (XXI, 1-3) declares that the murderer of a brahmana, the 
drinker of liquor, one guilty of sexual intercourse with the 
wife of his gum (elder or teacher) or with women who are 
the sapindas of his father or mother, a thief (who steals a 
brahmana’s gold), an atheist, one who continually does forbidden 
acts, one who does not abandon a palita (son or the like through 
affection) and one who deserts his relations though they are 
not dire pcUitas and so is one who incites another to commit 
a grave sin and also one who associates with a patUa for a year 
(as regards a vehicle, a seat and bed). Ap. Dh. S. (I. 7. 31. 8-11) 
contains a longer list of grave sins (palaniya). Vas, (1,19-31) 
states that there are five grave sins ( mahapatakas) viz. violating 
the bed of the gum, drinking liquor, murder of a learned brShmana, 
robbing a brahmana of gold and contact with a pcUUa by being 
his teacher or pupil or priest or by contracting a matrimonial 
alliance with him. The Baud. Dh. S. II. 1, 50-56 has a somewhat 
different list of pataniya actions viz. sea voyage, robbing a 
brahmana of his wealth and misappropriating a deposit, per¬ 
jury for land, trading in (forbidden) articles, service under 
a sudra and having a child from a ^udra woman. Manu XI. 
54, Yaj. IIL 337 and Visnu Dh. S, 35,1 enumerate the five well- 

1162. irf fWai 

I V. 10. 9 ; iff. IV. 3. 22 mentions as great 

sinners the thief and the uoTfT- Though some later smrtis employ the word 

it is always restricted by the commentators (e, g. Mit. on Yaj. Ill, 
227) to the theft of brahmana’s gold. Vide H, of Dh. vol. II. p. 580 for 
ancient texts asking a person to desert one’s father who is patUa or a regicide 
&c , but never his mother even though she be patita. Vide 
57.1-3. ‘wu mpvn I I ifihTf. t uiitr: Rfftfejrgsrr: i qfiul- 

Tinwrfitirrwri t > 
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known mahSp&takas, viz. murder of a brabmana, drinking of 
liquor, theft, incest and continuous association for a year with 
these. Association with any sinner of any sort for one year 
made the associater guilty of the same sin (Yaj. Ul. 261)- 
Satnsarga or samyoga (contact or association) was of various 
kinds. Manu XI. 180 ( = Santi 165.37 = Baud. Dh. S. IL 1. 88= 
Vas. 1.22) states that a person who associates with a patita 
for a year as regards using the same vehicle or seat or taking 
food with him in the same row becomes patita; but he becomes 
patita at once by being his sacrificial priest or by being his 
teacher of the Veda or by entering into”® a matrimonial 
alliance with him. Vrddha-Brhaspati”** (quoted by Mitsk^ara 
on Yftj. III. 261) states that association ( safikara) with a patita 
is of nine kinds viz. occupying the same seat or bed, taking 
dinner in the same row with him, cooking food in his cooking 
pots, partaking of cooked food prepared by him, being a sacri¬ 
ficial priest or employing him as a priest, being his teacher of 
the Veda or making him one’s teacher of the Veda, giving him 
one’s daughter in marriage or taking his daughter in marriage, 
taking food with him in the same pot. Devala^*® declares that 
sin is passed on from one man to another by conversation (with 
a sinner), by touching him, by his breath (coming in close 
contact with one’s nose ), by occupying the same vehicle (horse) 
or seat, by eating (in his company), by being a priest for him 
or by making him one’s priest, by being his teacher of Veda or 
making him one’s teacher or by matrimonial alliance. The 
same causes that led to a male being patita operated in the case 
of a woman to make her patita ; there was one additional cause 
viz a woman became patita by sexual connection with a male 
of a lower class than herself (Gaut. 21. 9, Yaj. UL 297 and 
SauTiaka ). The ancient sages were very considerate even 

1163. i 

^ qif t f%«3. 35. 3-3. vrsmufiniftvh 

f*im. on VT- in. 261. 

1164. vunr i vrwwrtnw 

I** vlPRirot w wfI iwuf wur# i ftwi. on vr- 

in. 261 (printed text reads dveirw lor <nnw, but this seems to be wrong i£ 
we look at the explanation), p. 1086, X. p. 587 (both ascribe 

lo fq.). These verses are ascribed to in p. 99. 

itwtww! w 

H q. by ftjTj. on vr. in. 261, «qxi4i p. 1087. 

1166. wnr zJbw: • i sngrifl 

i film, on qi. iii. 26i. 
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to fallen women. They provide that even women that are patUa 
and have not yet performed the proper penance were not to be 
cast on the streets, but they were to be given a hut ( near the 
house) for residence and bare maintenance that would keep 
body and soul together and were to be guarded against further 
lapses (Ysj. lU. 296). Vide H. of Dh. vol. U pp. 571-573. 

How far unchastity will debar a female from inheritance 
will be discussed a little later on. Adultery in general was an 
upapStaka only according to Manu XI. 59 and the ordinary 
penance for it was candrayava or govraJta ( Manu XI. 117 ). But 
if the adultery was with a person of low caste, the woman 
became pcUita and would not have been entitled to a share on 
partition (as a wife or mother) under the old Hindu Law. 

In the case of those guilty of grave sins who did not 
perform the praya^cittas prescribed for such sins there was a 
peculiar procedure called ghatasphoto prescribed for excommuni¬ 
cating them and severing all connection with them and treating 
them as dead, which has been described in H. of Dh. vol. II 
p. 388. Vide Gaut. 20. 2-7, Manu XL 182-184, Yaj. HI. 294. 
But when the sinner performed the appropriate prSyascitta 
(penance), the smrtis declare that he became fit to be associated 
with ( vyavaharya ), he was to be welcomed by his relatives 
who were to take a bath along with him in a holy river or the 
like and who were to throw in the water an unused jar filled 
with water, he should offer grass to cows in the midst of his 
relations, they were not to find fault with him later on. Vide 
Manu XI. 186-187, Yaj. HI. 295,299, Vas. 15. 20, Gaut. 20-10-14 
( which prescribes the recital of certain Vedic mantras and the 
offering of clarified butter into fire). Ap. Dh, S. I. 9. 24. 24-25 
and 1.10, 29.1-2 prescribe for the sinner who kills a guru or 
a irbtriya that has performed soma sacrifice or a bhruifa certain 
observances till death, but declare that such a person can never 
get rid of the loss of the right of association with all people, that 
there is no return for him to his relatives. In theNirnaya- 
sindhu (III TJttarai^ha pp. 567-68) and in the Dharm^iisindhu 
(Ill UttarSrdha pp. 453-54) the rite of ghatasphopi for a patita 
and the rite for t^dcing him back are concisely described. 

The smTtis state that when a man knowingly committed a 
sin, penances did not necessarily remove the otherworldly cpn- 

1167, st fwejfBnter i 

9 i «rq. u. %• i. 9. 24. 24-25,, 

1168. Vide Appendix, .■ 
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sequences of the sin altogether but the sinner became fit to be 
associated with (Y&j. IE. 226 ). In the case of the patita, even 
his son born after he committed a grave sin was held to he 
patita by most writers of smrtis (Ysj. 11,140, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 
35-36, Kaut. Ill, 5) But in the case of the daughter a 
difference was mercifully made. Vas. (13. 51-53)^^™ states “the 
sages say that one born of a patita becomes a patita, except a 
female child, since she is to go to another (person as his wife); 
one may marry her without accepting any wealth (of her 
patUa father) along with her Yaj. III. 261 also says that the 
daughter of a patita may be married after making her fast and 
after making her leave everything (belonging to the patita 
father) in her father’s house. Visvarupa (on Yaj, IIL 257 ) quotes 
a prose passage from Harita to the following effect: the.daughter 
of a patita should have fasted one day and night, should take 
a bath without clothes, should put on white and new garments 
in the morning, should loudly repeat thrice ‘ I do not belong to 
him (my patita father) nor is he anyone to me ’ and then she 
may be married at a sacred place (river etc.) or in one’s (the 
bridegroom’s) house. 

These rules about a patita led to this result that if a Hindu 
changed his religion or was excommunicated or was made an 
outcast for some lapse that his caste looked upon with great 
disfavour, he was deemed to have lost his rights of partition or 
inheritance. The Caste Disabilities Eemoval Act (XXI of 1850) 
abrogates these rules of the ancient^*” Hindu Law. 

1169. iW’ wKm: 5W I ^ g grit w»n^- 

34-36. On vr. ii. 140 tbe ug. vr. 68i explains: 

1170. n f Ukislw w: vfitdt usdlw Tf% vt! i m ft i 

13. 31-53; • vi. in. 26i; 

vr fi^! I nfiRRV a fmff nwr: vRmr- 

«srm aifiilwt a ffiJ on xtt. hi. 

257. The fl^f. on the same verse of trr. quotes this passage (with slight 
variations) as from 

1171. Vide KhuniU Lai v. Gobind L. R. 38 I, A. p, 87 where A and 
B, being father and son and forming a joint family and A becoming a 
convert to the Moslem religion, it was held that A did not forfeit his interest 
in the joint family property and that the only effect of the conversion was that 
it operated as a severance of A from the family and that one half of tbe 
property immediately vested in A and the other half in B. Vide p. 101 
where the P. C. say that the Legislature virtually set aside the provisions of 
the Hindu Law. The Act of 1850 is felt by many Hindus as a great hardship 
and should be removed from the statute book. In England the Blasphemy 
Act of 1698 is still in force. 
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All llie smrtis say that" those who axe deprived of theit 
rights to partition on sooonnt of the' several defeots mentioned 
are entitled to maintenance out of the family i^operty 
as long as they are alive (Qaut. 28. 41, Vas. 17. 54, 
Vi?nu Dh. S. 15. 33, Mahu. IX. 202, Yaj. H. 140 etc.). If the 
disqualified persons want to mury or are manied, then their 
Bonless wives that are chaste should be maintained {Y&j. II. 142), 
but those that are unchaste should be driven out and so also 
those wives that are hostile to the family; but the Mit. adds 
that even hostile wives of disqualified heirs must be maintained 
provided they are chaste. If the disqualified person has an 
aurasa son or ksetraja son^'”'* who is free from the defects 
mentioned above (such as impotence) he becomes entitled to 
a share of the joint family property and the daughters of dis¬ 
qualified ■ persons are entitled to be maintained in the family 
and provision must be made for their marriages (Manu IX. 203. 
Yaj. II141). It follows that disqualified heirs could not adopt, 
since Yaj. H 141 mentions only aurasa and ksetraja sons. 
Many of the smTtis did not allow even maintenance to the 
patita and his son (vide Baud. Dh. S. H. 2. 46, Kaut. HI. 5, 
Devala, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 35-36). Coparceners were prevented 
from claiming a share at a partition if at the time of the partition 
they were labouring Under the defats mentioned above. But 
if after partition “’2 the defect which disqualified a member be 

1171a. ew efiwr Irww; gW! i 

> f^. on <irf. II. 141. In former ages a $nnr son was 
possible in tbe case of an impotent person. Tbe sideRw also <ni, 5) 
states wfii sTPtf^ *nd nfl l ws i fe i iiviw 

erfli i «. srg ix. 203 

aUowseven impotent persons to marry, thoogh be appears to liavedia^)pro>.-' 
ed of it. A Is iodkated, acc. to by the foUowiag signs: 

vw WTO I w era^ » sntwc. 

q. by ^[mnw«r V. 8. p, 102. wRq ( 9-ie) states the slgos «< « potent 

man and in verses speaks of 14 kinds of impoteni porsons. Hie 

in III. IS declares that the means of judging about impotenee arc 
froth of urin£ and the sinking of the faeces in water 
ftpci Thb cloee agrewneni betiveen.JKi^ and 

Kits may be notedi 

1172. W I 

wQ sTfwwt wiwMeuw-’ 

Ulftrw WUl»r»tnvwm« fJWT. on iit.U. 14C. Vide Deo fCisieH v; BuiU 
Prifvkesh 5 All« 509 (F. B.) and Ahiiakh o. Bh^kM 22 Cal. for cases 
rOSpeoti^dy of insanity at tbe time of iuherimiiet bdprTiag soocesclon and' 
supervening insanity not divesting a pereoo* 

78 
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removed by medical treatment or the like then the disqualified 
member was entitled to reopen the partition on the analogy of 
a posthumous son born after partition. So also if a person is 
quite free from defect when he takes at a partition a share in 
joint family property or inherits, subsequently supervening 
defect does not divest the property once vested in him. 

Some of the sm^tis contain rules that appear to be only 
recommendatory. Ap. S. II. 6.14.15 says that if even the 
eldest son or brother were to waste joint wealth in immoral 
or improper ways he should be given no share (by the father or 
brothers at a partition). To the same effect are Gaut. 28.38 and 
Manu IX. 214. 

Gaut. 28. 43 and Visnu Dh. S. 15.37 provide that the sons 
of pratUonn unions (i e. of a man with a woman of a higher 
class) are to be dealt with like the sons of a br&hmana from a 
dudra woman i. e. they would be entitled to maintenance from 
their father, though pratiloma unions were condemned. Eat. 
(862-864) provides that the son of a woman married out of her 
order, one who is born of a sagotra union and one who is an 
apostate from the order of ascetics do not obtain ancestral 
wealth: but the son of a woman married in the wrong order 
takes the ancestral wealth if he is of the same class as his 
father, and the son of a woman who is not of the same caste as 
the husband (but of a lower caste) and is married in the proi>er 
order takes the wealth of the father. But the son of a woman 


1173. yv i R r w ff lqr qefi t wmrrt i «w. vr. % n. 

6. 14. 13 : »l 28. 38. 

1174. * qjt ii t i iqwftwtMusi I if|. 28.43; » 

15.37: enii ^s i geK ^ q t »» 

C equqvm wetmn. (862-864) q.by v. 14 

p. 103, ft, t. p. 491, ft. f%. pp. 133-134, pp. 163-164. The word 

is interpreted in two ways: (1) If a brahmana married a 

k^triya girl first and then married a brahmana girl, both women became 
the procedure was against Manu 111. 12). The son of the ksa- 
triya woman in such a case did not take the wealth of his father but only 
the son of the other woman took it. The other interpretation (given by 
the iirif ) is based upon the doctrine of for which vide H. of 

Ph. vol. n* ppi 546-549 and Manu. III. 172. The son of a younger sister 
married before her elder sister and of the latter married after a younger one 
nfere both excluded from inheritance to their father. Kat. (862) is quoted in 
/fofha V. ChotaM 55 Bom. 1 at p. $•. 
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united with a man in the reverse order of castes does not take 
the ancestral estate; but the approved view is that he should be 
given food and raiment till his death by the kinsmen. In case 
there are no kinsmen such a son takes the whole wealth of his 
father and if the father left no wealth kinsmen are not bound to 
maintain him. 

Provision must also be made before ordering partition in 
a suit for partition by a brother for the marriage expenses of the 
unmarried sister or sisters of the brothers. Here there has been 
a great divergence of views among the writers of digests and 
commentaries. Kaut. IIL5 (quoted below in n. 1181), Visuu Dh. S.18, 
35 and 15. 31 and simply state that wealth for the marriage 
expenses of the unmarried sisters must be set apart. But Manu 
IX 118, Yaj. II. 124 and Kat. (858) state that the brothers 
should get their unmarried sisters married by giving them one 
fourth share. The Mit. explainsthat this does not mean that 
each brother is to give one fourth of his share to the sister (for in 
that case if there are five brothers and one unmarried sister she 
may get more than each brother) but that the unmarried sister 
is to get one fourth of what she would have got if she were a 
male and that if a person has sons and daughters from wives 
of different classes then the unmarried daughter of the wife of 
each class will take one fourth of what her brother from the 
same mother would have taken. The Mit. further adds that 
one should not explain that the word “ one fourth is not to 
be taken literally and that the unmarried sister gets only as 
much as is necessary for her marriage, since such an explana-^ 
tion is opposed to the express words of Manu IX 118 and since 
Manu declaress sinfulness as the consequence of not giving 
one fourth share. The Mit. Informs us that its explanation was 
the same as that of Asah&ya and Medh&tithi and that BhSruci 
gave another explanation (viz. that an unmarried sister was 
entitled to as much wealth as would be necessary for her 


H7J. etrwnwtjtfwnif wgdf i gartwf g wvl unm 

wvivt enwf. q. by fnmwni. 35 p. 69, ^gfiNr. n. p. 268, ft. x. 

p. 494. This text is cited in 53 Mad, 84 at p. 97. 
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mankge »Qd not to> a definiW sbaze I The DiyabhSga heid the 
qpinl<Miii’7 that if atusesiral wealth was smallrtke prorision for 
the marriage of the uomarried daughter should be made by 
giving her a fourth share but if the wealth was ample theu she 
should get only aa much as was necessary for her marriage. The 
Sm. 0,, V, R, p. 494, V. 0, p. 134 follow the view of Bhamei* 
while. the V. M, ( p. 106), Madanaratna and V. P. (p, 456 ff) 
follow the Mit. The former group particularly relies on the 
texts of Devala**’* (wealth necessary for marriage should be 
given to unmarried daughters from the paternal estate), Sahkha 
(when partition of heritage takes place the unmarried daughter 
takes the maidemty trinkets, wealth for her marriage expenses 
and strtdhana) and Yisnu Dh. S. 15. 31, In modern times the 
Cburts allow no share to unmarried daughters but only provi* 
sion for marriage expenses and this too is restricted to the 
unmarried sister of a person who requires or sues for partition 
and does not hold good as to the daughters of brothers or other 
collaterals*^. In Bhcigamti Shukul v. Ram JcUanAb All. 397 it 
was held (atp. 399) that quarter share" in the text means 
as mudi money as will suffice for marriage expenses and that 
where the daughter was a cripple and blind and all the property 
was worth Rs. 500 an alienation of the whole of it by the 
widowed mother for raising a dowry for the daughter was 
lustifiable. 


1177. t ugt 
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Unrom nr. 39 ; 39 pp. 99 ^ 0 . The ye s e i p. i7i says; qi 
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q. by ll,,p. 268. w|f. p. 451, qu. UT. UI. p. 310; 

p. 269, ft. t, p. 495. qu. Ut HI. p. 511 WftUTaWi^W I 

13. 31. 
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one wife and a son SI and i^ree daaghtlisfs^ Dl, and D5 aaothev irife 
and S sued A and SI for partition and D1 was married after the institution 
of the stiff, one-thtfd of the marriage expenses of D1 were deducted from 
the' one-thffd ihare of St and as regards one-third of the marriage expenses 
ol D9 and D5 (which werar yet io be Inictrfted]^ hie'iAare fone-tMtd^ war 
charged with Qn#4hlicd eaiMases dfr iMOdogCy hur it mm Mti ihat he me 
ool liable for the marriage expenses of the daughter of his brother S ir 
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Mode cffortUhn and allotmefit o§ sharee. 

Before allotting shares provision must be made out of the 
joint family property for the payment of joint family debts 
for the personal debts of the father that are not Immoral or 
illegal, for small gifts Of affection made by the father, the 
maintenance of disqnalified coparceners and female dependent 
members and for marriage expenses. Vide Manu VIH. Id6 (as to 
family debts), Yaj. II117, Nar. (dayabhSga 3S) and ESt. 850 
(for payment of father’s debts and gifts Of affection) and 542-43 
(for the various legal necessities^^*). If brothers want to 
separate and some of them are already married and others are 
unmarried then provision must be made for the saihskaras (such 
as marriages) of the latter from the joint family property. 
Even Kantilya makes provision for the marriage Of unmarried 
brothers and sisters^*. Yaj. II. 124,-Nar. (dayabhaga 33), By. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 373 verse 21) lay down that the eafiakSTae 
(upanayana, marriage &c.) of younger brothers must be provided 
for out of paternal wealth 

Il79a. 

»ermu. 850 q. by niibw. II. P. 273, WW. fSt. p. 446 (reads ftvU 
forvfat). The verse is quoted in Ponappa v. PappHvayyaogar 4 Mad. 
1 (F. B.) atp. 49. 

^SutBnir4T vriBR.*qwwii vd uwts-s men. 

542-343 q. by emri? P. 647, II. pp. 174-175, R v- p. 36. StJu 

means q^eu. 

1181. ffw » swvnw 

snsr in. 3; awvew uuwa ^ ’tnftuwj«’dw5ndwnjf5Whr ^gsnwusm- 

^pUU I Vf- «!• *>7 II. p. 269 SI55>' p- ^^2; 

q. by *V. p. 106, attributed to sqiw by arquAt P- 731,««(. ur til. 30S, 

sq.q. p.454 (allthose read5rsw^9Sfr?tskuwiuorsqrsnt).#MfiyttifNwssti 

s<rid^^ad4 fs is t vt^ • ••• st u i u tt nifus T t fNrr 

Oiff^ I l^*swiTonvr. n. 128 (Td. ed.)-, w# wp mv >fflsnnwRfw nV f d^ ff s isf 
uwoif wiSNH n fNnnwRfTSiTf »wr wrfihrnri SRf*4f fw* 1 n. p. 648. 

^tjyr 

11^2. XbU vuWf according |bl Yaj. II. I24r was ccatric^ .to broUMWi 
only aad waa not to ba extandods kit example^ thera i» a joint laaittjr 
condsUng of several cousina- with their soon and the natriagea ol sooii ol 
the sons of the cousins are performed at the expense of the joint family^ then 
vihen a suit is filed for partition no provision can be made for the marriages 
of otfMf tons 6f thie cousins. Vide RamHn^a v, Narayoh L. R. i91. Ke 
lfP9, ft Sm. it wsa Md4lNiltwit 

( ConHnutd on ih€ mxi pagit) 
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It bas already been seen that a father could during his life 
time separate his sons from himself and also among them¬ 
selves*^^ and that he could assign shares of property to his 
sons. This power of the father is indicated even in the Tat 
8. IIL 1. 9. 4 (quoted above in note 1055) which refers to the 
story of Manu having distributed his wealth among his sons. 
It is argued by Ap. Dh. S. II. 6.14.11 that, as this Vedic text 
( Tai. S.) does not expressly state that any difference was made 
by Manu as to the shares of his sons, the division must have 
been equal, that therefore the preference of the eldest son is 
forbidden by the Sutras and that when the Tal S. 11. 5. 2. 7 
states that “ they distinguish the eldest by (a larger share of ) 
the wealth ’* that is not a rule, but a mere anuvada (a statement 
of fact} and the Vedic passage only recites what some people 
do in spite of’ the rule of the dastras. The general rule, in the 
absence of express provision to the contrary, is equal distribu¬ 
tion, as stated in Jai. X. 3. 53 ( satmrh syad-ainitUvat ) which is 
relied upon by the prima facie view in Mit. on Yaj. n. 265. 
From the Tai. S. it appears that both practices viz. equal 
division of property among all sons and giving a larger share 
to the eldest were wellknown in those far-off ages. Ap. n. 6. 


( Continued from the last page ) 

betweea father and sons, a minor son is entitled to have provision made for 
his thread, betrothal and marriage ceremonies out of the joint family pro¬ 
perty before the property is partitioned. In Sundrabai v. Shiv Narayan 
32 Bom. 81 it was held that marriage is one of the samskaras which both 
Yaj. and Narada refer to. In 38 Mad. 556 the same principle was established. 
But in Venkatarayudu v, Sivaramkrishnayya 58 Had. 126 and in Pran- 
fivan V. Motiram 29 Bom. L. R. 1412 it has been held that the decisions 
in 38 Mad. 556 and in 31 Bom, 54 must be regarded as overruled by the 
P, C. decision in L. R. 49 I, A. 168, and in 58 Mad. 126 it was held that 
an unmarried brother is not entitled to have provision made for his marriage 
in a decree for partition. It is submitted with great respect that these 
Madras and Bombay decisions are wrong so far as unmarried brothers are 
concerned, that they go against the express texts of several writers like 
Kanfilya, Narada, Br., Vis'varupa, Madanaparijita (p. 648) and that the 
J^ivy Council in 49 I. A, 168 was dealing with the provision for marriages 
of the children of coparceners and not of brothers. 

1182a. It has been held in Ekallu Subharami v, Bkaltu Chenchura- 
ghavan (1945) 1 M. L. J. p. 151 that the paternal grandfather has no 
power to separate his grandsons among themselves and that it is only the 
father who has this power. 
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14. 7 . clearly states that in some countries gold or black- 

corn or black produce of the earth is the (special) share of the 
eldest. Almost all the sutras and sm^is prescribe the rule of 
equal division among the eons of wives of the same class as the 
father (vide Ap. Dh. S.U. 6. 14. 1, Baud. Dh. S. U. 2. 2-3, 
Manu IX 156, Yaj. II. 117, Visnu Dh. S. 18. 36, Kaut. IH. 5, 
Br. S. B. E. 33 p. 371 v. 10, Kat. 838). Some of these no doubt 
refer to the special share or provision given to the eldest (called 
uddhara ). Kaut. says “ the father in a partition during his 
own life should not give a special share to one out of several 
sons, nor should ho deprive a son of a share without any 
.cause^'®* (such as blindness etc.),” Kat. 843 says the same 
thing in almost the same words. But from certain passages when 
construed literally (such as Yaj. II. 116, Nar. dayabhaga 15) it 
appears that the early Indian father often distributed the ancestral 
wealth among his sons just as he pleased. Kar. (dayabhaga 
15)1185 gays; “When a father has distributed his property amongst 
his sons that is a lawful distribution for them ( and cannot bo 
set aside), whether the share of one be less or greater than or 
equal to the shares of the rest; for the father is the lord of all 
To the same effect is Br. (S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 370 v. 4) who adds 
that if they try to alter the arrangement (made by the father) 
they shall be punished. But later on these passages were 
either held to apply to former ages (V. Mayukha p. 99 says so) 
or to the self>aoquired property of the father (Mit. on Yftj. 
II. 114) or were so interpreted as to mean that the partition 
made by the father could not be annulled if it was legal, but if 
illegal it could be set aside (Mit. on Yfij. II. 116, Madanaratna, 
Madanap&rij&ta p. 646 ). Har. ( d&yabh&ga 16) himself denies 
authority to the father to give shares to the sons as he pleases 


1183. I — 

invs •... i u® ifrv 

MTfiHT: • SinT. U. a,. Ijtc. 14. 1, 6-7, 10-13. 

1184. ^ RIMa I w ni. 

3 p. 161; sfiwftut# 5 fihn ^ 

ftwr « Bnm. 843 q. by I. 84 (p. 56), B. p. 439. 

1185. a fiwuu 4) i iNt w qs uu: w i Tf r fev 

sgt * (gTwin 15): wpjtj ftar ^ % q igiO nr 

^pcwrUT » 1^. q. by p. 717, H. p. 261,«VB.f^. P. 413, 

(5|. V. p. 468 (ascribes to simy, fg- BT*). The sir. Wfar (p. 99) says 
* agfk wTTgi—... ^ > i : 



Sktory qf Dkamo^Um 




iVd. 


wbAB he i» eofferh^ from dfeeases, k angrjr (w!^ a eon oar 
Bern), or k engrowed fa pkasaMO or porsuee paths q>posed to 


The eldest son has received special treatment in all ages 
down to modern times (vide p. 566 above). That treatment took 
various forme. Sometimes the texts say that the eldest son 
took the whole estate, ip. IL 6.14. 6, Manu IX. 105-107, Nar. 
(dayebhaga 5) refer to this view, Manu (IX105-107) allows the 
eldest son to take the entire paternal estate, provides that the 
other sons should depend for their maintenance on the eldest 
son as on the father, remarks that the eldest by the mere fact 
of his birth enables the father to free himself from the debt to 
the ancestors and that therefore he (the eldest) deserves to 
get from the father the entire estate.*'®* 

Another rao^ of dealing with the privileges of the eldest 
son was to give him some excellent car valuable article and 
then to distribute the rest equally. The Tai, S. II. 3. 3. 7 seems 
to have been understood by ip. 1%. S. H. 6.14.1 and Baud. 
Dh. S. n. 3. 2-5 "®7 in this sense. Manu IX. 114 says that the 
eldest may . get the best of all the items of wealth, whatever is 
the most eminent and the beet of a group of ten cattle. 

(S. B, S, 33 p. 371 verse 8) is to the same effect. Eaut. 111. 6 
points out that according to Ueianaa among the sons born of 
the same mother, g^ts shall be the if^cial share of the eldest 
among brahmtmas, horses among ksatriyas, cows among 
vakyas iuid among -iiudras, that if there be no qnadrupeds 
the eldest was to take an ad^ional ^bare of one-tenth of the 
whf^e propNty exe^tktg precious stones, since he releases his 
father from* fetters (of Hell) by offering tiriddba. Eauti him¬ 
self hcdds tiiat the eldest should get the vehicle and ornaments 
ofhkfatlm ( after the letter’s dec^); the middle-mort his 
bed, seat and the btsmse plate from which the father t<k)k hk 
meids 1 and the youagest ahould get black grain (like sntame), 


1186. Compare the Vedic pamges aboni the three deMs owed to godi, 

a a e a igdf » aHd-eagei qflotttf in. H, of Dh, II. pp. 270 622|s 423 

1000). 500 U02>. 

1187 . ngi gfib i wwUi » ert vr ew- 

« u te asi^d g# g’. n. 2. z~s. prw- 

wreefk i* MptsIiMd at ake f k by H. p. 260 and wnr. aMo- 

(Q. a. 14.1) eBqdeyttha-w«rdaqenitm^ni dkfkw (baviof satiified that 
Mm by gMdg bilnM taoellaat artidfa of wadtb). y. p. 407 oxpMlati 
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iron, domestic utensils and the bullock cart. HSrlta^^^ says; 
“ at a partition the eldest should get a bull, the most precious 
wealth, the images for worship and the ancestral house, the other 
brothers should go out and build new houses or if there be a single 
hotise the eldest should get the southern (or best) portion ”, This 
special allotment to the eldest is called uddtuira ( lit, what is 
first taken out) in Manu IX. 115-116 and Vispu Dh. S. 18. 37, 
and Baud, employs the form “uddharet”. There were other 
methods also prescribed for special distribution of wealth. 
Gaut, 28. 5 says that the eldest should get one-twentieth of the 
whole as a special share, a bull and a cow, a cow, a chariot to 
which horses, asses or mules are yoked and a bull. Manu IX. 
112 provides that the special share of the eldest was one- 
twentieth of the whole property and whatever was the most 
valuable out of the ancestral property, the middlemost son 
should get half of this (i. e. one-fortieth part) and the youngest 
one-fourth of this (one-eightieth of the whole). Manu IX, 117 
states that when no valuable items are taken out for the eldest 
the latter should get two shares, the son next to him one share 
and a half and the other sons one share each. Vas. 17. 42, Nar. 
(dayabhaga 13), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 371 verse 9) also give 
two shares to the eldest, the latter making it to depend on the 
possession of learning and good qualities by the eldest. Similarly 
Nar. (dayabhaga 12), Br. (S.B.E. vol. 33 p. 370 verse 5) provide 
that when the father makes a division during his lifetime he 
may retain two shares for himself. Sahkha-Likhita allowed this 
right to the father only when he had an only son. 


q- by R r. 

p* 471- Vide Dantodardas v, Uttamram 17 Bom. 271, 288, for the 
eldest son being given the custody of the family idol and the property 
appertaining to it. 

1189. I fNt %- 

m « If. q. by ^nPTin II. 42 p. 42. ft. T. p. 480, II. p. 266, 

TO. wt. HI. p. 490. TOnrronr quotes first half as (p. 218). 

1190. gfiqRmif • if. q. by IRHPIII. 35 p. 36, 

ffftW. II. P. 261, sqq.' ift. p. 414, p. 444, ft. q. p. 465. 

1191. wqirttlf: HPITOWR: 5^^! • fqfRftlf q. by ft. r. 

pp. 465, fnrm*! II. 59 PP 47-48, siqrftr p. 717 (attributes to fr|f.). The 
ITTOPr does not take the word TOfW as a but explains it as meaning 

TOR.5S *• while tfRw. explains it as q(S f qqw i. 

466 says ‘ qtftwmfl TOff: fRIf • 

wm I q ft g fw i qiwtn?) qrdiftqftfift w tw i t c«/» i g4 igFl- 

qm I wqwft n^W C qq^ Bl f ^st l». The mvqtRTt seems to be that of the 

The snpiqm (folio 91 b) refers to qiftwitt’s explanation ( TO' 
). The sq. p. 444 criticizes irq«nq. 

79 
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In course of time there was a revulsion of popular 
feeling against allowing a special share to the eldest son and 
even to the father. Kit. (838)**” states that where the parents 
and brothers divide the whole joint property in equal shares 
that is a just (or legal) division. Br. (S. B. E. 33**” p. 370 
verse 2) declares that the father and sons are entitled to equal 
shares in lands and houses that are ancestral, but in property 
acquired by the father the sons cannot claim a share against 
the will of the father. The V, M. (p. 95) remarks on this 
that it follows impliedly that in the wealth acquired by the 
grand-father or other (remoter) ancestor, the sons can demand 
a partition even against the father’s desire. 

According to Manu IX. 125,**” if all wives of a person are 
of the same caste, then the son who is born first (even from a 
wife who is junior i. e. married later) is the eldest son and 
that among twins the one that is born first is the eldest 
(verse 126), just as in the Subrahmanya**” texts the invoca" 
tion of Indra is made by the name of the first-born. But if 
he has wives of different castes then the son of the wife of his 
own caste is the eldest (though born later) and the son of a 
wife of a lower caste though born first would be postponed. 
Bevala**”® quoted in V. E, p. 477 and V. 0. p. 128 says the 


1192. ww# t f^sT^lr »m't^ fiwnft 

vTWWi'* mrwr. 838 q. by II. p 260, (folio 91 b), «r. 

p, 98, «i, V. p. 448 which last remarks ‘ 

^ i ... aw 

BT ^ ffit 41^^ wgff***' 4T*rtf$nit w •» 

1193. • aim< n> ftffTTW*. wuhfbrs i ^ bbt; 

H If. q- by * 1 ^ p. 95 which adds ‘ nq^THT- 

1194. wwnrt mqtft wwwi 

WHT « *>3. IX. 125 : the ft. ftr. p, 128 after quoting this verse remarks ‘ iftr 

e iB u rnfi B urvfq qftfw w Fvl ^ fivt}:» and 

p. 2518ays‘?wq>ftwrqtijtWw!ftfi»i'»*rBnrtq«rT^nwf?q€rs». 

H95. For Subrahmanya invocation, vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 1H4-45 
and note 2550 as to how the names of descendants by the seniority of birth 
are included in that invocation, 

1195a. I tjwi WRTPl swi 

qftTitsq » q. by ft. t. 477, ft. ftr. 
p. 128, III. p. 251. The on ft e qu i tlqq 18. 37 correctly 

points out that the word qqr wft are quoted by 

^rldbara (in bis comment on the tirsutr). 
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same as Manu IX. 125, Manu IX. 123 and Gaut. 28.16 appear 
to conflict with Manu IX. 125 and probably refer to some 
other ancient text or opinion. The V, Mayukha (pp. 97-98) notes 
that in some medical works and in the (commentary on the) 
Bh&gavata Furana III. 17.' 18, it is said that among twins the 
one born later is deemed to be the elder, but that this, being 
opposed to the indications contained in the Vedic Subrahmanya 
formula and in Manu IX. 126, has no bearing here (but only 
in medical matters). The Nirnayasindhu (HI Purvardha p. 251) 
makes a reference to the Bhagavata. 

General feeling went so much against allowing a special 
share to the eldest or allowing the father to make an unequal 
division among his sons, that such action was condemned in the 
same breath with or the sacrifice of the cow called 

Anubandhya. It is very instructive to follow the agruments of 
the Mit. and other writers on this point. The oldest extant 
commentator, Medhatithi, on Manu IX. 112 shows that even 
before his time there were writers that held that the 
texts of Manu on viyoga and on the special share to the eldest 
at a partition were in vogue only in bygone days and not in 
their days, that the rules of the smrtis were conditioned by 
time and country, just as sattras of long duration, though 
declared in the Vedic texts committed to memory by Vedic 
students, were not being performed and just as Manu ( 1. 85 ) 
declares that the dharmas were different in differ§nt yugas. But 
Medhatithi does not accept this reasoning, denies that 
different dharmas are prescribed for different yugas and holds 
that there is no restriction as to the dharmas to be performed in 
a country. Though sattras may not be performed now still it is 
possible to perform them. The argument of the Mit. on Yaj. 


1196. For niyoga vide H. of Dh, vol. 11 pp. 599-607. The anu* 
bandhya (or anubandb^, a barren cow) was sacrificed after the Udayamyi 
performed at the end of the Agnistoma. Even in the times of the 
sutras (such as .Sp, Srauta Xlll. 24. 10 and Kat. Srauta X, 9. 14-15) 
imiksa (curds mixed in heated milk) was optionally offered. Vide. H. of 
Dh. vol. 11. pp. 1200-1201. 

on IX. 112. 
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IL 117 is briefly as follows^^* .—Unequal division though found 
in the Sistras (e. g. Manu IX. 105, 112, 116, 117, Ysj. 11.114) 
should not be practised because it has come to be condemned 
( or has become hateful to) by the people, since there is the 
prohibition {in Yaj. L 156) that an action, though prescribed 
in the sUstras, should not be performed when it has come to be 
condemned by the people, since such an action does not lead to the 
attainment of Heaven. For example, though Yaj. 1.109 prescribes 
the offering of a big ox or a goat to a learned brahmana guest, it 
is not now practised because people have come to hate it; or just 
as, although there is a Vedic text laying down the sacrificing of a 
cow “ one should sacrifice a barren cow called anubandhya for 
Mitra and Yaruna ”, still it is not,done because people condemn 
it. And it has been said “ just as the practice of rdyoga or the 
killing of the anubandhyi cow is not now in vogue, so also 
division after giving a special share (to the eldest son) does 
not now exist", Apastamba also (11. 6.14. 1-14) prescribes 
equal division, refers to the view of some that the eldest takes 
the whole estate, shows that allotting a special share to the 
eldest is the view of some and refutes it as opposed to the 
6&Btras by quoting the Vedic text ” Manu divided his wealth 
among his sons ”. Therefore unequal division though found in 
the s&stra should not be practised as it is opposed to popular 
sentiments and to the Veda and so Yaj. (11.117) gives the 
restrictive rule that in partitioning there must be equal divi¬ 
sion. The Sm. C. (II p. 266) tells us that DhSreiivara also 
did not discuss passages like Manu IX. 112 since he said that 
the practice (of uddharavibhsga) had been altogether given up 
by the people 


ffil vui sit *n3- 

er • ^ sfhft iHffil i ... e t e iil g el 



on VT. n. 117. The verse VUT is attributed to the by the 

(folio 92a) and «ir. V. p. 443 and to the by 11. p. 266 

which reads etiwfti and explains e ; Btggeni 4 |SM | iii'infl . The 

Pi. p. 414 ascribes it to u anofit j the sit. HI- 492, seeqwm P- 219, 
and others attribute it to i l g eeiH . 


1199. qe^VUpKpeihiPT 
II. p. 266, 
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The Sm.C. finds fault with yif^varupa for saying that just as 
the offering of an ox or a goat to a learned br&hmana is not 
practised because the practice of the Vistas is against it, so 
tiddhdra is not practised, It says that when there is a conflict 
between a smrti text and iistScura, the latter is the weaker (of the 
two) and cannot refute the smrti text as laid down by Vas. 
L 4-5. Further not offering a bull cannot be said to be &istac&ra, 
but it is really the absence of sist&cara. The Sm. C. finds fault 
with the Mit. for saying that people have come to condemn a 
special share for the eldest. It says that, on the contrary, if a 
special share is given to the eldest who is endowed with learn¬ 
ing, good qualities or holy actions then people commend such a 
procedure. The Madanaratna*^®® quotes the verse “yatha 
niyoga &c., ” and a verse from the Adipur&na. The V. P. 
(pp. 442-443) generally follows the Mit., but criticizes it by 
saying that there is no real inUirvirodha {opposition to a Vedic 
text). If that were so, as sruti (the Veda) is promulgated for all 
ages, unequal division would be forbidden in all ages and it 
would follow that the particular ^ruti passages speaking of 


1200. 

ftrimSt I aw qtf ^ nwk 


I ... « ffii i i mf«Tw 

(folio 92 a). The verse is quoted in the Sm. C. (II. p. 266) also 

from a (without naming it). Rao Bahadur Rangaswami Aiyangar 

(in Introduction to V. Nlr. XLIX-LI) wrongly thinks that by is 

meant the of which quotes the verse ^ from 

snrr^. He failed to note that the verse &c. is quoted by 

the Mit. on Yaj. II. 117, the Mitaksara being one of the authorities quoted in 
the V. Nir. Therefore the from which the verse is said to have 

been taken is the work of that name also called 


1201. g»gfii 

t SITW&: i 

r: • irrfirjiWir^ wrfiw i 

WHf • «r. n. 

p. 442. It should be noted that reads the verse of Yaj. as 


and takes smw as (at + g + ant past p. participle of a«<() 
* WWH He then notices anothet reading 

ann«4 which means aifi^wwiwni (not bringingatoont welfare in the end). He 
further explains *4^ ni4frf«4 ^ WTWf^ k WevlfWt wrer^ i 
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unequal division are without authority, since it (unequal divi¬ 
sion ) could not have been practised in other ages also (but as 
a matter of fact it was); besides Baud, sets out another Yedic 
text which mentions unequal division. The V. P. desiring to 
guard against the rather wide statement that whatever is 
condemned by the people should not be practised holds that the 
word “ loka ” in Y&j. L 156 means “ yuga otherwise there 
would be confusion about what is proper conduct and what does 
not lead to Heaven. The condemnation by low or ordinary 
people who are quite innocent of S&stras cannot make an action 
incapable of leading to Heaven, since such people might con¬ 
demn the himaa ( slaughter) of the animal offered to Agni and 
Soma. The above discussion illustrates how practices once 
recognized by Vedic passages and by the people gradually 
fell into disuetude and how reason and the common sense 
of ordinary people asserted themselves even against Vedic 
and sm^i texts. The Mit. is very clear in its statement 
that whatever comes to be hated by the people in 
general should not be practised, even though it was once 
practised and has the support and authority of Vedic and sm^ti 
texts behind it. Those who desire change in social customs 
and the practices of the people in various directions rely on 
this text of Yaj. and on similar textsof Manu IV. 176 and 
Visnu Dh. S. 71. 85 and on the Mit. for authority. Orthodox 
writers like Mitramiiira therefore have to twist plain words 
like “ loka ”, since they cannot tolerate the idea that common 
people can have anything to say in what these writers believe 
to be the injunctions of the sastra. Instead of candidly saying 
that ancient practices came to be modified by common people, 
writers like Mitramisra say that common people should not 
be listened to in these matters, that each yuga has its own 
peculiar practices and that common people have no authority 
to change sastric practices prescribed by the texts for a 
particular age; It is sheer quibbling to say that not offering a 
bull is not iiistacara, but absence of Mstacara; what is clear is 
that common people abhorred the practice of niyoga and the 
killing of a cow in a sacrifice and writers of sutras and smrtis 
fell into line with them and prohibited such practices in the 


^NUl. IV. 176; I ^ ) I 

84^85; ^ ^ 95. 
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Kali age, though they were either permitted or (even ) enjoined 
by the Vedio texts; that is, the voice of the common man or 
his revolt was allowed to prevail over the word of the 
sacred Veda. 

Though the assignment of a larger share to the eldest son 
or giving him the whole property ceased to be generally 
prevalent, vestiges of it are still found. There are certain 
estates in the nature of zamindaries or a raj that are impartible 
and descend by the rule of primogeniture to a single heir. 
Vide Baboo Gunesh Dutta v. Maharaja Moheshur 6 Moo. I A. 164, 
NeelMsto v. Beer Chunder 12 Moo. I. A. 523, Mohesh v. Safrughan 
29 I. A. 62, liam Nundun v. Maharani Janki 29 1 A. 178 for 
examples of impartible estates. Sometimes by custom certain 
estates such as Deshmukh and Deshpande uttans have been 
held to be impartible. Vide Ramrao v, Yeshvanirao 10 Bom. 327 
and Oopalrao v. Trimbakrao 10 Bom. 598. In certain other cases 
a larger share (called jye^tJidtnia or mofap) has been allowed 
by custom to the eldest son at a partition. Vide Manikcluind v. 
Hiralal 20 Cal. 45 (P. C.), Prithmngji v, Uniedsingji 6 Bom. 
L. R. 98, Maltibhai v. Sursangji 7 Bom. L. R. 821. 

The following propositions may be laid down about the 
allotment of shares on a partition: (1) When there is a parti¬ 
tion between a father and his sons each son takes a share equal 
to that of the father ; (2) where the partition is only between 
brothers all of them share equally; (3) on the death of a 
member leaving male issue his right to a share on partition 
passes to and is represented by his male issue ; (4) when there 
is a partition among members who are uncles and nephews or 
cousins, the allotment is per stirpes (according to the stock) 
as regards each branch and per capita among the members of 
the same Inranch. This rule is expressly laid down'**^ by KauV 

1203, aifqgen w smi 

II; 120. This is read as ^tl- P- 278, wr. n. p. 449 

and a few other digests. Vide n. 1068. vwrd ttW 

’Vn*" 15- ‘i- by p. 727, p 278. 

p. 424, ft. T. pp. 481-82: atftvpSsa^sft was ftvuHrft*nc.i 

wna' a 

aiyst wr wft inast wift ftiift: »fta « enm. q. by amnfe 

P‘ 727, n, p. 278, ft. p. 482, wf. > 1 . p. 449. These verses are 

(Continued on the next ^ge) 
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III. 5., Ysj. n. 120, By. (S. B. E. 33 p. 372 v! 14) and Ka*. 
(855-56). This last rule requires to be explained and illustrated. 
Y&j. II. 120 concisely states: “ in the case of those who claim 
through different fathers, the assignment of shares is according 
to the fathers ”. Kat. says: “ if an undivided younger brother 
dies, he (the elder brother or the other brother) should make 
the son of the former a partaker of the ancestral wealth, when 
he has not obtained from his grandfather livelihood (i. e. share 
of heritage); he should obtain from his paternal uncle or the 
uncle’s son the share which his father would have got (if alive); 
that very share would be the share according to law of all the 
brothers (who are the sons of the deceased brother). Or even a 
son (of that son of the brother dying) would obtain that share; 
beyond this (i. e. beyond the grandson of the deceased brother) 
there is cessation (of the right to demand a share)". It was stated 
that in the ancestral property {paitarmka dravya) sons and 
grandsons equally have rights by birth, but in the case of the 
grandsons assignment of shares is made to them through their 


(Continued from the last page) 

lucidly explained in Moro v. Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. 444 (at pp. 461, 
466-67 ) and are quoted in Debt Parshad v. Thakur Dial 1 All. 105 
(F, B.) at p. Ill, On these verses of the vq, (p. 101) says 

that they do not refer to undivided coparceners, but rather to those 
Vfho are re-united. Why it says so is not clear. The first verse of Kit. starts 
Mfith the words therefore the topic is that of undivided family 

and there is no express indication that it has changed to reunion in the 
following verse. The reason appears to be that takes the verse of 

dufkt f as referring to re-union on account of the word in it. The words 
(in and (in^nnn^H) mean the same 

thing and so probably thought that they referred to the same subject. 

The interpretation of (by ) is forced: and is opposed to the 
explanation of most works like the (p. 482 ) and nr* sr. p. 449, 

II. p. 279. They take as a dvanda compound 

meaning * those who are undivided' and * those who are dividedwhile 
takes that word to mean * those who being once undivided are divided * 
(i. e. as a acc. to the other digests means either ' who 

dwell together* (in the case of the undivided) and * who reunite* (in the 
case of the divided). ‘ ft m JW- 

fJnwV wfil’ d. t. p. 48a; 4M5r- 

•nmf P> 449. vide Moro v. Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R; 

p. 444 at pp 46;M68 for several objections to the explanation of Devaia’s 
verse offered by Ndakaajha. 
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fathers and not in their separate Individual capacity. This 
may be illustrated by some examples. 

A. Suppose A, B, C, D, 

I __ E, F,G,H,J,K formed 

I 1 n joint family and that 

I I I A, B, C, D all die with- 

---j I - jjiaking a partition, 

F G H J K B leaving one son E, C 
leaving two sons F, G, and D dying leaving tliree sons H, J, K. 
If E, F, G, H, J, K want to partition, then these six will not 
take one-sixth each, but the partition will be through their 
fathers i. e. E the only son of B will take one-third, F and G 
(the two sons of 0) will take one-third (i, e. each will take 
one-sixth) and H, J, K will together take one-third (i. e. one- 
ninth each ). The same will be the result if only A, B, 0 die, 
leaving D to K. Here D, the uncle of E, F, G, along with his 
three sons H, J, K will take one-third only. 

To take another example. 

A (dead) 


1 1 

C (dead) D(dead) 

F (d^ad) 

E(dead) 

G(dead) 

0 2 1 

H (dead) 

i 1 1 

FI F2 F3 

1 

E. 


Suppose A the head of the joint family dies leaving a son 
B, two grandsons Cl and 02, three great-grandsons FI, F2, 
F 3, and one great-great-grandson E. Here E cannot demand 
a share, as he is beyond 4th from A the common ancestor A 
that died last. Therefore the joint property will be divided 
per stirpes into three parts, B taking one-third. Cl and C2 
together taking one-third and F1, F 2, F 3 together taking 
one-third. 


One more illustration may be given. 

A(dead) 

^1 -^-« 

BODE 

I I I 

1 II 01 D1 

B1 B2 B3 

80 
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Suppose A, the head of a Hindu joint family, dies . leaving 
four sons, B, C, D, E and five grand-sons, B1, B 3, B 3, G 1, D1 
and then B dies. Then B3 receives his share, which is one- 
third of one-fourth ( = one-twelfth), goes out of the family and 
the rest continue joint. Then C dies, then D, then E, and then 
B 3. Then B1 sues 01 and D1 for his share. Here if we again 
apply the rule of per stirpes division, the property that 
remained at the date of the suit of B1 will be divided into three 
parts and B1, C1 and D1 ( who represent three stocks, B, C, D) 
will each get one third of that property. This was so decided 
in Pranjivandas v. Ichharatn 39 Bom. 734. The Madras High 
Court, however, holds that the rule of per stirpes applies only 
when all the coparceners desire a partition at the same time and 
that if only some members separate at one time and others on 
a later occasion, regard should be had to the share allotted at 
the first partition in computing the share to be allotted at the 
second partition. That is, according to the Madras High Court 
in the above case B1 will be entitled to one-third minus one- 
twelth (which latter was allotted to B 3 when he left the 
family ). The Madras High Court says that its views are based 
not on strict principles of Hindu Law, but on necessary con¬ 
siderations of equity. Vide Manjanatha v. Narayana 5 Mad. 363 
and Narayana v. Shankar 53 Mad. 1 ( F. B. at p. 6 ). 

Manu (IX. 47 ) emphatically states: “ once is a parti¬ 

tion made, once is a maiden given in marriage, once does a 
man say ‘ 1 shall make a gift of this or that ’; these three are done 
only once by the good ". This means that a partition once made 
is final and cannot ordinarily be reopened. But there are excep¬ 
tions to this rule. One viz. about the posthumous son born 
after partition has already been mentioned above (pp. 595-597 ), 
Br.i»4 (s. B. E. 33 pp. 373-74 verses 34-36) says, If a man 
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WVII H us IX. 47 which is the same as (sfljwvbr 28) and 

«Uirv294. 26. 
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vide ^ tnr wiusm* qutlipjnurt *nm « it #i- 

eOi^l: N etim. q. by fJwf. on VT. II. 131, p. 760. Kat. derives uls 

from and states that they were once neighbours but later migrated and 
hence they are so called. 
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leaving the country common to himself and his co-sharers goes 
to another country, his share must undoubtedly be given to his 
descendant when the latter comes back to the original country. 
Whether he (the descendant) be the third or fifth or even seventh 
in descent (from the man who left the country ) he would get 
the share that descends hereditarily provided bis birth and 
family name are ascertained. The gotrajas (agnatic members 
of the family) should allow (a share in the ancestral) lands 
to the descendant of a man whom the maulas and neighbours 
know to be a co-owner (in the lands) by descent, when he 
comes (after a partition) to demand his share ”, The V, R. 
explains**®* that the rule of Devala (given above) about a 
claim to a share being allowed up to the fourth applies when all 
the members stay together in the same place or country, while 
the above rule of Br. allowing even the seventh in descent to 
claim his share after a partition has taken place applies where 
such descendant and his forefathers had migrated to a distant 
land. These rules of Br. indicate that, even after a long time, 
a descendant could claim his share in a joint family estate and 
no bar of limitation was allowed. 

Another rule is that where some property of the joint family 
had been fraudulently concealed by one member and was dis¬ 
covered afterwards, or where some property was left but from 
partition either through mistake or accident, such prc^rty 
should be divided according to their shares among the persons 
who made the first partition. In this case there is no reopening 
of the partition once made, but there is another partition. 
Manu IX. SL8, Yaj. II. 126, Eaut. III. 5 and Est. 885-86 lay 
down**®* this. Eat. says: ‘ If (joint) wealth was concealed, but 


1203. vrwT w wrvrwtv • mv 

I R. P-541. 11. p. 308 states that 

the last Verse applies oely to lands (1. e. a partition can be reopened only 
as to immovable property). wy I - 

VIII, 4. Compare Art. 127 of the Indian 

Limitation Act* 
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is afterwards discovered, the sons should divide it equally with 
their brothers iii the absence of the father (i. e. even after his 
death). Whatever is concealed from each other (by the co> 
sharers) or what was divided in an unjust manner and whatever 
was recovered (such as debts) after (partition) should be 
partitioned in equal shares. This is the view of Bhrgu 

In the Ait. Br. (Vl. it Is said: ‘He who deprives a 

person entitled to a share of his share, him he (who is deprived) 
punishes (or destroys). If he does Hot punish (or destroy) 
him (the depriver), then he punishes his son or grandson; but 
he does punish him ’. Manu IX. 213 declares that even the 
eldest brother who through drives his younger brothers 
(of their shares) ceases to be the eldest (i. e. forfeits his posi¬ 
tion as the eldest), is deprived of his (special) share (as eldest) 
and should be punished by the king. From these passages it 
follows that fraudulently concealing joint property or depriving 
a person of his share is condemned. This leads on to a 
divergence of views among commentators and digests. If a man 
conceals joint property at a partition, is he a wrongdoer or 
not? What he conceals is partly his own. Therefore the 
Dsyabh&ga^^”^ (XUI. 8) holds that there is no theft in this case, 
since a thief is commonly understood to be one who knowing 
that some thing belongs to another, makes it bis own without 
any ground for so doing; while a co-sharer cannot be said to 
be no owner at all of the joint property. The DSyabhaga 
(XIII. 11-12) says that Vlsvarupa and Jitendriya both held 
the same opinion that even if technically it may be called theft, 
still there is no sin attaching to it as smrtis allow him also who 
conceals joint property to share in it at the subsequent partition. 
The VivAdaratnSkara (p. 526) states that HalSyudba also held the 
opinion that in suppressing some joint property the co-sharer 
did not incur the sin of theft. On the other hand the Mit., 
Apar&rka (p. 732), V. P. p. 555 hold that in view of Manu IX. 213 


1207. 

I Vf. VI. 7. This is cited as irhnT’s in the fJitrr. on II. 126, 
in the IV* V. p. 131. The VVT* *n. HI. p. 566, w. R P* 438, »v. V. 553 
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( which declares even the eldest as punishable, by the king if he 
deprives his younger brothers of their dus share) and the Ait. 
Br. there is the fault of theft in case a co-sharer fraudulently 
conceals joint property. The Mit. and V. P. further rely upon 
an example derived from the Purvamlmathsa in support of 
their view. When a caru (boiled food) of mudga pulse is 
prescribed and mudgas are not available, some substitute must 
be employed just as when rice is not available nivara grain 
may be employed. The parts of niasa resemble those of mudga 
and some one may plausibly say that in the absence of mudgas, 
a caru of masas may be used. To this Jai. VI. 3. 20 *** replies 
that, since mct^as, mrakas and kodravas are forbidden as being 
undt for use in sacridces, one cannot take parts of masas as 
substitute for parts of mudgas though both may be so similar 
as not to be easily distinguishable. So the general prohibition 
against depriving another of his wealth holds good even in the 
case of goods that belong jointly to oneself and to others. The 
D&yabhaga (XHL 16 pp. 227-228) tells us that a predecessor of 
it named Balaka relied on this very nyaya of Jaimini and duds 
fault with him. It should be noted however that K&t. (888) re¬ 
commends that the king^^® even if a complaint be lodged 
abput fraudulent suppression by a co-sharer should not use 
force against, the fraudulent suppressor but should make him 
give up the concealed property by persuasion or trick. Bp and 
K&t. declare that if there is a suspicion that some joint 
wealth has been concealed by a co-sharer, the kuia ordeal may 
ba resorted to. 
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If there was a dilute whether a partition had already taken 
place, T&j. IJ. 149 mentions some of the indications that lead 
to the inference or proof of partition viz. ‘ the determination of 
the dispute follows from the testimony of kinsmen, cognates 
(like maternal uncle), other witnesses, a deed (of partition) and 
by (the fact of) houses and fields being separately held. ’ N&r. 
( dfiyabhSga 36-41) gives more elaborate rules on the subject 
viz. that the status of division can be determined from the 
fact of their transactions (agriculture &c.) being separate, that 
the separate performance of religious rites is another indication 
of separation. ‘ Receiving and returning a debt, the beasts 
fkine &c.), food, houses and fields and servants must be separate 
in the case of those who are divided, as also cooking food* 
performance of religious rites, income and expenditure. It is 
only divided persons ( and not undivided ones ) that can become 
in respect of each other witnesses, sureties or debtors and 
creditors. People should regard them to be divided even though 
there be no deed of partition, in whose case these transactions 
are entered into openly with their co-sharers’. Y&j. II. 52 also 
declares that between brothers, husband and wife, father and 
son there cannot be, as long as they are undivided, the relation¬ 
ship of being sureties or witnesses for each other or of being 
debtor and creditor. N&r. (dayabh&ga 41) and E&t. ( 893) state 
that when for ten years brothers (and other members of a family) 
reside (separately) doing religious observances separately and 
have separate transactions, they should be known as separate 
so far as the ancestral estate is concerned. It is on account 
of these passages that the courts say that presumably every 
Hindu family is joint in food, worship^*** and estate and ‘ that 
cesser of ootnmensality is an element which may properly be 
considered in determining the question whether there has been 


1212. Vide Debt Parshad v, Thakur Dial 1 All. 105 F. B. (at p. 109 ) 
for the verse of Nar. about religious rites being single when there has been 
no partition. 
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a partition of joint family property, but it is not conclusive' 

Bf, says that where there are no witnesses nor a document to 
prove partition, a conclusion may be arrived at by inference. 

A few words may be said about the self-acquired property 
of the father or grand-father. According to the strict theory 
of the Mit. the son^*** acquires by birth an interest even in the 
self-acquired property of the father, but the Mit. makes it clear 
that the son has no power to prevent his father from disposing 
of his own self-acquisitions, but has to give his approval 
to his father's alienations of his self-acquisitions. The Mit. 
sets out two srarti texts viz. * though immovable property and 
bipeds may have been acquired by the father himself, there can 
be no gift nor sale of them without (calling together or) 
consulting all the sons. Those that are born, those that are 
unborn and those that are in (their mother’s) womb expect 
maintenance (and therefore} there can be no gift nor sale ’. 
But these have been treated by the Mit. and the Dsyabh&ga 
also as more or less recommendatory. If the father alienates 
his self-acquisitions without his son’s consent he may be held 
guilty of transgressing a smrti precept but the transaction does 
hold good and is valid,**'’ since a fact cannot be altered by 
even a hundred texts (as the DSyabhftga puts it). It should 
not be supposed that the Mit. was the first to propound this 
right as to self-acquisitions. Centuries before, the Visnu Dh. S. 
17.1 expressly declared that as regards self-acquired property 
the father has absolute discretion to divide it as he pleases. 


1215. Vide Ganesh Dutt v, Jcwach L. R. 31 1. A. lO at p. 13. 
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E&t. (839) also Bays that the son has no ownership in the 
father’s self-acquisition.^**® When Yfti. II. 114 allows the father 
either to give the best share to the eldest son or to make an equal 
division among all sons, the Mit. explains that this unequal 
division holds good only as to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
Similarly when N&r. (d&yabhfiga 12) or Sahkha-Likhita say 
that the father may take two shares for himself, that is with 
reference to self-acquisitions, aoo. to the Mit. Manu IX. 104 
stating that sons have no power over property during the life 
of the parents refers to the self-acquisitions of the parents. In 
modern times courts have followed the view that a Hindu 
father (or any Hindu person whatever) may give, sell or 
bequeath by will his self acquired property (whether movable 
or immovable ) to any body he likes ( vide Rao Balwanl Singh v. 
Rani Kiahori 25 I. A. p. 54 at pp. 67-68 where the two verses cited 
by the Mit. were held to contain only a moral precept and not 
a rule of law capable of being enforced). 

Mr. Eishori Lai Sarkar in his Tagore Law Lectures on the 
M!miths& rules of interpretation states (p. 21) that ‘ Mits.kqara 
bears the impress of Buddhistic influence ’. For this proposition 
he advances hardly any substantial evidence that will bear 
scrutiny. His reasons are mostly subjective and he refers to 
no ancient or medieval Buddhistic texts that elaborate the 
principle of taking property by birth or the rule of propinquity 
in deciding questions of inheritance, which two are the most 
fundamental, tenets of the Mit£ksarS system. It appears that 
the evolution of the son’s right to partition, of his equality 
with his father, of the absolute rights of a person to his self¬ 
acquisitions was a gradual indigenous growth and had nothing 
to do with Buddhistic thought. Buddhists had hardly any 
Independent set of juristic ideas or works different from those 
of the Brahmanioal jurists and in medieval times countries like 
Burma professing Buddhism turned to Brahmanic codes like 
that of Manu for regrulating succession, inheritance and allied 
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matters.^*'’ Vide pp. 559-560 about the origin of DSyabhaga 
doctrines. 

In the preceding pages reference has been frequently made 
to sons, to their rights in ancestral property by birth and to 
their shares on partition. It*is now time to refer to the various 
kinds of sons, principal ( mukhya ) and gauva (subsidiary or 
secondary). 

In H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 560-561 passages from the Bgveda, 
the Tai. S., Sat. Br., Ait. Br., the sutras and smrtis emphasizing 
the importance of a son for the spiritual welfare of a man have 
been cited. The principal purposes served by the birth of a 
son are succinctly stated in the Ait. Br. 33. 1. viz. the son 
enables the father to pay off the debt he owes to his ancestors, 
to secure immortality ( amrtatva) and heavenly worlds. These 
were the main purposes deemed to be served by a son in most 
remote times. Manu (IX. 106-107 ) and Yaj. I. 78 also mention 
these benefits. The desire was to continue and perpetuate the 
family {vaMasya avicchedah as the Mit. has it) and to provide for 
the performance and preservation of religious sacra and offerings. 
This desire was common in ancient societies almost everywhere. 
The Sat. Br. XII. 4. 3.1 (S. B. E. vol. 44 p. 157) states ‘the father 
in later life subsists on the son and the son in early life subsists 
on the father’. The Nirukta*^^ (lU. 4) quotes a rk verse ‘ thou 


1219^ Vide * Notes on Buddhist Law * by John Jardine and * Principles 
of Buddhist Law ’ by Chan-toon (Rangoon, 1894) for the Dhammathats 
(Dharma&stras), their origin from Indian Codes and works and contents 
and Mah Nhin Bwin v. IT. Schwe Gone L. R, 41 I. A. 121 pp, 131-139 for 
detailed remarks on the 36 Dhammathats of which the Manu Kyay is the most 
important and which were derived in their remotest origin from the laws of 
Manu. In ‘ Champa» by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in Inscription No, 65 of Jaya- 
Indravarman II dated ^ke 1010 it is said ' He followed 18 titles of law pre¬ 
scribed by Manu (* Manumarga ’). Manu VIII. 3 employs the words 
HTi f g P r^ l^ T fi r. Vide also 'Indian induence on the Literature of Java 
and Bali * by Himansu Bhushan Sarkar pp. 93-94 and 104 for the influence 
of Manu on Javanese and Balinese codes and Dr. Majumdar on 
* Suvarnadvipa ’ part'll pp. 1-23. 

1220. I t amut 

^ ^ ^ III. 4. This verse is found in 

4. 11 and is prescribed as a mantra in the Ap, Mantrapatha II. 11. 
33 for recital in jatakarma, in 3?r^. 1* 15.11 and I. 18. 6. Vide 

H, of Dh. vol. II. p. 235 n. 537. It occurs also in TsT. II. 2. 15-16 
(as a quotation) and in (q. by ft. pp. 554-555). The first half 

occurs in . ?sni, VI. 4; 9 in another connection and the whole of it in 
63. 
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art born from each of the limbs, from the heart (of the father), 
thou art indeed one’s own self called son; mayst though live 
for a hundred autumns I Gradually the idea arose (probably 
suggested by etymologists) that the son saved the father from 
the Hell called ptU, as stated by Manu IX. 138 ( = Adiparva 
229.14 = Visnu Dh. S. 15. 44 ). The son’s close connection with 
the offering of pindas to the ancestors is not much emphasized 
in the oldest works. But in the sutras, in Manu and the other 
smrtis this aspect of the benefits derived from the son is far 
more prominent than the others. In speaking of the putrikS- 
putra Manu (IX. 136 ) declares ‘ he should offer pinda ’ (to his 
maternal grandfather ) and take the latter’s wealth. As three 
descendants (son, grandson and great-grandson) presented 
pindas to the ancestor, all three had extravagant praises besto¬ 
wed on them. Manu IX. 137 says: * a man secures the (higher) 
worlds through (the birth of) a son, he obtains permanence 
(in those worlds) through a grandson, through the son of a 
grandson he wins the world of the Sun The Visnudharma- 
Butra 85.67 declares'^ ‘ A man should desire to have many sons 
(with the thought) that some one out of them may go to Gaya 
or offer the A^vamedha sacrifice or let loose (in honour of the 
deceased father) a dark bull ’. Br. (q. in Par. M. I. 2 p. 305 ) 
states: ‘ the pitrs afraid of falling into Hell desire to have sons; 
(they think) one of them may go to Gaya and that one will 
save us; he will set at liberty a bull, he may perform sacrifices 
and execute works of public utility (like tanks, temples and 
parks), he will take care of us in our old age, he will offer 
draddha day by day ’. The Matsyapurana 204 ( 3-17 ) contains 
verses (that are called pUrgWids, verses sung by pitrs) which 
breathe the hankerings of deceased ancestors after what 


1221. The ift. I- 2. 5. quotes * ^ 

ftft 1'snwmir; ^q- by ft. %• p. 555 state 

1222. jitw • mu gufu ft«- 

ns IX. 137. This verse occurs in Vas. 17. 5, wl. U. U;. II'9. 7 (reads 

last pada as ), %■ 15. 46. 

1223. qsfsqr UfU: JUT nvt JHhl ) ^ qt 

85. 67 = ntqqjqTW 22. e-qi^ 150.10 = 220. 

32-33 (which reads <nff vfhi &c. ( 207. 39-40 ) calls this 

verse an ancient inur and reads as in ug i; ^qiui . Compare M ftroft verse 55 for 
almost the same verse, q^tqr^ fnn!« gwiqrqwtqRpffqqt i qqt qrqqfil ni 
I qtftaqft B?iq ^ ' qT gPt»q(e l 

IT. q. by qqy, qf. I. 2, p. 303. 
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they expect their descendants to do such as offering water in 
holy rivers, iir&ddhas, going to Gays, gifts of various kinds, 
construction of tanks, &c. 

It is not, however, to her supposed that purely secular bene¬ 
fits to be derived from sons were not thought of at all. People 
were alive to them but those benefits were submerged under the 
flood of extravagant ideas about the spiritual benefits derived 
from sons. For example, the Br. Up. I. 5.16, after mention¬ 
ing the three worlds of men, pilrs and gods, declares that the 
world of men can be won only through the son (while in I. 5.17 
there is eulogy of the son and instruction to him that he is 
Brahma, he is yajfia, he is the heavenly world). NSr. IV. 5 
says “ fathers wish to have sons on their own account think¬ 
ing in their hearts ‘ He will free me from low and high debts ’ 
Kfit. (551) has a similar verse and makes the meaning of NSr. 
clear Vide above (under rpadana pp. 416-417 ). 

Besides the aurasa, eleven or twelve kinds of subsidiary 
sons are mentioned by most ancient smrti writers. Ap. 
Dh. S. does not recognize any son except the aurasa. Ap. 
quotes certain verses which express the view of an ancient sage 
called Aupajanghani and which are also quoted by the Baud. Dh. 
S, according to which the aurasa was to be recognized as the only 
son (vide H. of Dh. Vol. 11. p. 602 n. 1417 for the quotation) 
Ap. II. 5.13.10 emphasizes that there can be no real gift or sale 
of one’s child ( damm krayadharmaicapalyasya na vidyale ). But 
Ap. Dh. S. clearly shows that it knew that kaetraja sons were 

1224. wu vw whfit TjgwrahB: 

«R4«tT I tf. Tt- I. 5. 16. 

1223. fihrr! trnrt 

: aiWii says tola 173. 54 

tyy ‘snv- 

fill WWT 1»R m. foUo isi. 
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raised and forbids that practice. In n. 6.13.1-5***^ it states, 
‘ sons begotten by a man, who approaches in the proper season 
a woman of equal caste that has not belonged to another man 
(as wife) and that has been, married to him according to the 
^astras, have the privilege to follow the occupations (peculiar 
to their castes) and to inherit property; if a man has sexual 
intercourse with a woman who had been married before to 
another or was not married legally to him or belongs to a 
different caste, they both incur sin and through that (i. e. their 
sinfulness) the son also becomes sinful ’. In II. 10. 27. 2-6 Ap. 
condemns the practice of niyoga ‘ a husband (or his elders) 
shall not appoint a wife who occupies the position of a sagotra 
to others (who are not sagotra), for they declare that a bride 
is given to the family (of the husband and not to the husband 
alone). This (practice of appointment) is forbidden ( now) 
on account of the weakness of (men’s) senses. The hand of even 
a sagotra is ( deemed in law to be) that of a stranger, as well as 
that of any other person (except the husband). If the marriage 
vow is violated, both (husband and wife) go to Hell. ’ Gaut. 28. 
30-31, Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 14-37, Vas. 17. 12-38, Arthasastra 
HI. 7, Sahkha-Likhita (q. by V. R. p. 547 ), HSrIta (q. by V. R. 
p. 549), Manu IX. 158-160, Yaj. H. 128-132, Nar. (dayabhaga 
45r46), Kat. ( q. by V. Nir. pp. 434-435), Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 
pp. 375-376 verses 33-35, 39-41 ), Devala (q. by Haradatta on 
Gaut. 28. ^2, Dayabhaga X. 7-8 p. 147, V. R. p. 550), Visnu 
Dh. S. 15.1-30, Mahabharata ( Adiparva 120. 31-34), Brahma- 
purana (q. by Apararka p. 737 ), Yama (q. by V. R. p. 147 and 
D. C. pp. 80-81) enumerate the several sons in different 
sequences and sometimes under different names also. Taking the 
order in the Manusmrti as the basis, the following table will, 
it is hoped, convey soma idea about their number, rank and 
importance. 

1227. »wnr: wwiwat; i 

n. 6.13.1-4; wnbwnsfNt h wmqMihr i 5505 ft ^ 
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1 3ifq. V. II. 10 . 27. 2 - 6 . 
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'infh!, and in the to be the same as 

and ij^iT respectively. 
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I uifiwTvrrt * ^*niwTT?5fT: 

JiRmilt * 120 , 33 - 35 . I take as an adjective of ^nfhl and 

ffhnrtPfipn as it has to be noted that the (^9* 3-11 ) 

mentions 20 sons In all and employs a peculiar terminology in several 
cases, viz. (also called a^sTf^r^nr), (for ^T^nr), (meaning 

), qftfrwwiht irm, and speaks of iftfT, aiv^^ (=» ), 6 

3iwhnrs (i. e. ^ 

frrr^ and ^). The AnuSisana {'40. 11) expressly states that it Is not pos¬ 
sible to deny altogether the status of sonship to these sons ( jarr dil ^ 

). If ti'®n says (49. 20-21} that when a boy Is abandoned 
by his parents and he is brought up by lyiother and his natural parents are 
not known» he belongs to the caste of the man who brings him up and that 
even for «n^ir and awfjf < eons ^mskiras are to be performed as if 

they were one's sons (49. 23-26}. 
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Vianu Dh. S. (15, 27) mentions ‘ yatra-kvacanotpSdita * 
(procreated anywhere) as the 12th and last. The com. Vaijay • 
anti explains it in two ways: (1) procreated by a person on a 
woman, regardless of whether she is his own or another’s wife or 
whether she is of the same caste or not, whether she is married 
or unmarried, whether her marriage has been consummated or 
not; (2) the son of a man from a sudra woman not married to 
him. Even in the last sense he cannot be called iaudra (whom 
Manu IX. 178 and Yaj, I, 91 define as the son of a ^udra tmfe 
from a brUhmana). HSrIta as quoted in the V. R. p. 549 men¬ 
tions a son called ' sahasS drsta ’ (seen by chance), who seems 
to be probably the same as kptrima. The Saudra is omitted by 
several writers (even ancient ones) like Gautama, Eautilya 
and H&rlta. Manu speaks of only twelve sons (IX. 158) and 
does not enumerate the putrik&putra among them, though he 
speaks of the putriks. (IX. 127 and 134 and elsewhere) as equal 
to the son. It is therefore that Br. (S, B. E. 33 p. 375 verse 33) 
states that of the thirteen sons mentioned in succession by 
Manu the legitimate son of the body ( aurasa ) and the putrika 
(the daughter appointed as a son) continue the family. Vas. 
17,12 emphatically declares {duadaia Uyeva pulrah purai^adr^tSk) 
that only twelve sons have, been noticed by the ancient (sages) 
and it is no doubt true that most writers generally enumerate 
twelve. A smrti text quoted by Haradatta on Gautama and 
by the Dattaka-mlmSihsa mentions 15 kinds of sons. Vide note 
below The number is arrived at by counting the putrika 


1229. ifiNngn: i en«ft*rs 

t ^ sShft 

W « q. by fV^on ift, 28. 32, ^[vr. p. 68. The compound 
i» to be taken as and The word btjin is the epithet 

of ihfe man who is appointed to beget Issue in the practice of niydga, the 
being the son begotten by such a man, who (the son) is deented by 
some to be the son of both (of the begetter and of the husband of the wife}. 
Dr. Jolly in Tagore Law Lectures on partition &c. p, 146 is wrong in taking 
'bijin'as *the son procreated with another man's wife', * Bijin'is em¬ 
ployed by Gant, IV. 3 and Manu IX. 51-53 in the sense given above. Vide 
H. ot Dh. II. p. 599 n. 1409 for btjin, kjetra (meaning wife) and ksetrika, 

slkw« imww I w silt 

IV. 23-24. Laghu-I^alayana f21. 14-13)3 says that though certain 
nges provide that^the Kunda and Golaka sons should have the samskatus 
p^ormed gn them, that was the practfde in other ages and that it is prohiv 
bited in the Kali age, — 
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(daughter appointed as a son) and the putrikftputra (the son of 
the appointed daughter) as two, dividing the ksetraja into two 
viz, as the son of the begetter ( bijin ) and as tiie son of the wife 
(i. e. of the husband of the wife) and the son produced any¬ 
where (as mentioned by Vispu Dh. S.) is 15th and the last. The 
Par&iiarasmpti (IV. 23-24) mentions, besides Eup^a and Qolaka, 
only five kinds of sons, 

It is necessary, before proceeding further, to give brief definit¬ 
ions of the twelve or thirteen kinds of sons from Manu and other 
writers. The legitimate son (aurasa) is one begotten by a man on 
his own wedded wife of the same caste. The putriksputra is 
of two kinds; (1) a sonless man may appoint his daughter as his 
son (she is then called puirika and treated as a son ); (2) or she 
may be given to a person in marriage with the stipulation * I, 
give you in marriage this brotherless girl decked with orna¬ 
ments; the son born of her will be my son’. In this case the 
son born of the daughter so given becomes the son of his mater¬ 
nal grandfather. The ksetraja (the son of the wife) is one who 
is begotten on a man's wife (or widow) by a sagolra (agnatic 
kinsman) or by one not of the same gotra, according to the 
rules of niyoga, when the man himself is either dead or impotent 
or suffering from (an incurable) disease. That is the son given 
( datlaka or daUtirm ) whom his father or mother gives as a son 
affectionately in a time of distress with water and who is of 
the same caste ( m the adopter). He is the son called krtrima 
(made) whom a man makes bis son, the latter being of the 
same caste, being clever in distinguishing between right and 
wrong and being endowed with the qualities a son should 
possess. He is the son born secretly ( gu4hotpanna o)' gu^haja 
as he is called by Baud, and Y&j.), who is born in a man’s 
house, it being not known who is his begetter; and he belongs 
to him of whose wife he is born. He is the son called apaviddha 
(cast off) whom a man receives as his son aftw he has been 
abandoned by his parents or by one of them. The kanina ( mai* 
den’s son) is one whom a maiden bears secretly in the house of 
her father and he belongs to him who marries her afterwards. 


1230. gBtenodt ihn I rrwwmw (»'». J'*)— 

la ibe firet Msse mentioned above in the text the word 1> dissolved 

ia ihe 2nd as gfilWieii g<T: (atieinw 
componnd). The iiKrt> on vi. H, 128 given the same explanation. 
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The gaho4ha (received together with the bride) is the son born 
of a woman who was. pregnant at the time of marriage, whether 
that fact was known or unknown (to the person marrying her) 
and he belongs to the person who weds the (pregnant) woman. 
The.fcrl/a (eon bought) is one who is bought by a person from 
his father and mother for making the boy his son, whether the 
boy be equal or unequal (in qualities). The paunarbJiava ( the 
son of a remarried woman) is one to whom a woman, being aban¬ 
doned by her husband or being a widow, gives birth after she 
contracts a second marriage of her own accord. He, who, 
having lost his parents or being abandoned by them without 
proper cause, gives himself to a man (as a son) is called 
svayaThdatta (a son self-given). The son whom a brShmana 
begets through lust from a sudra wife is called pftrasava ( or 
^audra), since he, though living, is (like a) corpse. 

The list of twelve or thirteen kinds of sons looks rather 
formidable, has puzzled and misled even great scholars into 
making all sorts of sweeping assertions and putting forward 
untenable theories about the origin and necessity of so many 
sons. For example. Dr. Jolly in his ‘ Recht und Sifte' ( English 
tr. p. 156) observes ‘ Tlie twelve kinds of sonship, which to some 
extent are based on the illicit connection of the mother and for 
the greater part have nothing to do with the blood-relationship 
of the son with the father, are probably the most striking feature 
of Indian family law. The cause of this abnormal importance 
being attached to male issue is to be sought, according to the 
smrtis, in the offering of sacrifices to the tmnes which depends 
upon the male issue; yet, however, originally an economic 
motive was'perhaps a more important factor in it—to get for 
the family aS many powerful worWs as possible ’. The learned 
writer appears to hold that the smrtis regarded all the secondary 
sons as equally competent to confer spiritual benefit and that 
at one and the same time a man could have all or most of them 
as sons. But he is mistaken in both these respects. The very 
definition of putrikftputra, ksetraja*^ and dattaka given by 
many of the sm^is show that one who has already an aurasa 


sww fi l I 28. 16; 
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son, grandson or great-grandson could not have a putrikftputra, 
a ki^etraja or an adopted son. If the definitions of all the 
or 13 kinds of sons are carefully analysed, it will he quite 
apparent that the long list is due to the ancient writers’ great 
penchant for divisions and suh-divisions based upon very slight 
differences of circumstances. The several kinds can be classi¬ 
fied into three or four groups as done by Devala.411 the 
five sons called didtaka, ki'ita, krtrima, svayaihdatta and apaviddha 
are sons who are affiliated by a person under various circumst¬ 
ances. There is no tinge of any illicit connection of the mother 
in any one of these, the one thing common to all of them 
being that they are the sons of one man and are treated by 
another as his. Similarly the paunarbham and iaudra are the 
legal sons of the man himself, but there is opprobrium attaching 
to them, because in the first case the mother contracted a re¬ 
marriage (which was very much condemned by the sm^is) and 
in the other a br9,hmana married a fiudra woman (which also 
was looked down upon, if not absolutely forbidden as done by 
Y&j. I. 56). The paunarbham son of a dvija is still called a 
dvija by Manu III. 181, but Manu only provides that he is not 
fit to be invited at a ^r&ddha. The patrik& (the daughter 
appointed as a son) is the man’s own child and the putriks.- 
putra also is the man’s own grandchild and both these are 
special cases of adoption and no question of mother’s Illicit 
connection arises in these. So out of 13 kinds of sons, nine were 
entirely free from any taint of illicit connection. Tliere remain 
only the four viz. ksetraja, gudhotpanna, kSnlna, sahodha. 
The ksetraja was in a class by himself and was a survival of an 
ancient practice prevalent in many countries all the world over, 
which had been condemned in India by Ap. (as shown above on 
p. 644) and his predecessors several centuries before the Christian 
era. It may, however, be pointed out that some medieval writers 
held the view that several secondary sons like the dattaka, 
krlta dec. could be had by a man having no aurasa son,*^ 

1232. gitWB I 3n;infT: 

ft g q n w n H q. by ipvm x. ? p. 147 , ft. t. p. sso, on ift. 
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The chief concern of the sturtls as shown clearly by the 
Anuili£sanaparva (chap. 49 quoted above on p, 645) and the 
com. of Nllakantha was to provide for the maintenance and 
the performance of the samskaras of those children that may 
be either abandoned by their parents or may be under the 
cloud of illegitimacy. 

There is great confusion and contradiction among the 
shtras and smrtis about the place of the several kinds of sons 
and about their rights. For example, Gautama (probably the 
most ancient among extant sutrakaras) assigns the 10th 
place to the putrikaputra, while Baud., Kau^., Yaj, Br. and 
Devala give him the 2nd place and Vasistha, Sahkha-Likhita, 
Nar,, and Visnu put him 3rd. The dattaka is placed very low 
in the list by most works except by Manu, Gaut., Baud., Br. and 
Brahmapurana (which put him 3rd or 4th). The 12 kinds are put 
in two groups by some works. Gaut. (28. 30-31) provides that 
the aurasa, ksetraja, datta, krtrima, gudhotpanna and apaviddha 
are rikthdbMjah (take the wealth) and also belong to the gotru of 
the man whose sons they are, while the other six take only the 
gotra but not the wealth. Baud. Bh. S. (U. 2. 36-37) employs the 
same words rikthabhajal}, and gotrat>Mijah but differs from Gaut. in 
including putrik&putra among' rikthabh&jali ’ and omitting him 
from the group of ‘ gotrabhajah Another division (each 
having six kinds) is into bandhu-dayada or dUyadabandhava 
(Manu IX. 158-159 and Nar. dayabhSga 47) and adayddabdndhava 
(Manu IX. 160, Vas. 17. 38, Nar. dayabhaga. 47). The first 
group> aco. to Manu, comprises aurasa (also putrika), ksetraja, 
datta, Iqitrima, gudhotpanna and apaviddha. They are so called 
because they take the wealth of their father and also of his 
kinsmen (in the absence of nearer heirs), while the members 
of the 2nd group (which acc. to Manu IX. 160 comprises ksnina, 

1233, 5WI f^wrrars i 
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sahodha, krita, paunarbhava, svayamdatta and daudra) are 
only b&ndhavas (1. e. belong to the gotra of their father), but 
cannot succeed to the wealth of their father’s kinsmen. Here 
also there is no agreement among the smrtis. Vas. (17, 5-25), 
Sahkha-Likhita (q. in V. R p. 247 ), NSr. dSyabhaga 47 and 
Harlta include in the first group aurasa, ksetraja, putrikaputra, 
paunarbhava, kanina and gudhaja and the rest in the 2nd group, 
Kau^. asserts that only the aurasa son succeeds as heir to the 
kinsmen of his father while the others (that are not procreated 
by him) succeed only to the father who brings them up, but 
not to his kinsmen. Yaj. II. 132 states that each of the twelve 
kinds mentioned by him takes the wealth of the father and 
offers jnxujia to him in default of the preceding one and further 
requires that this is so only if it is certain that the sons are of 
the same caste as that of the father. Gaut. 28, 32 states that*®* 
the kanina and the other eons called gotrabMjah (in 28. 31) take 
only one fourth of the estate of the father if no aurasa nor any 
of the other sons called rilcthabhajah exists ( and the rest of the 
estate is taken by the sapindas), while Kau^., Devala and Kat. 

( 857 ) state that the dattaka, ksetraja and other kinds of sons 
are entitled to one third share only if an aurasa is born 
provided they are of the same varva and that if they are of a 
different caste, they are only entitled to food and raiment. If a 
man, having no son, made his daughter a putrika or thinking 
himself to be impotent bad a ksetraja son or adopted a son 
and then an aurasa son was born, difficult questions of the dis« 
tribution of his property arose on which there was no un¬ 
animity. Manu IX. 163 says that only the aurasa son is 
entitled to all the paternal wealth and all the other kinds 
should be given maintenance in order to avoid the fault of 
being cruel. But as regards the case where a putrikft is first 
made and then an aurasa is born Manu (IX. 134) prescribes 
that these two should divide the paternal estate equally,*®^ while 

1834, 28.32 ; iW wswf ^ 
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Manu IX. 164 asks the aurasa to give 1/5 or 1/6 of the paternal 
wealth to the ksetraja. This confusion and contradiction about 
the places and the shares of the several sons leads one to infer 
that the institution of several kinds of sons was not very 
common or generally recognized, was rather confined to some 
localities or communities and was dying out even in the times 
of the ancient smrtis, if it ever existed in full force at all 
at any time. 

As regards gudhaja, kaiilna and sahodha there is this to 
be said. They were the result of illicit connection ; but some 
one had to maintain them, to bring them up and be their 
guardian. The smrtis when they assign these as the sons of 
the husbands of the women of whom they are born are really 
providing for these matters of maintenance and guardianship. 
Br. says that dattaka, apaviddha, krita, krta, and saudra, if of pure 
caste and pure actions, are middling, while the ksetraja, paunar- 
bhava, kanlna, sahodha and gudhaja are condemned by the good 
(S. B. E. 33 p, 376 verses 40-41).^^ The ksnina was to be 
under the guardianship of the father of the girl ( Yaj. II. 129 ) 
till she remained unmarried, but when she married the damsel’s 
son came under the dominion of the person who married her 
( Manu IX. 172). The very fact that the kanlna was assigned 
to the husband who married the girl shows that this was done 
because it was deemed that by marrying such a girl the 
husband condoned her past lapses. Similarly in the case of 
sahodha, it was deemed that either the child must have been 
procreated by the husband himself before marriage or that he 
condoned the conduct of the wife. It appears to have been 
thought that when the husband (the party most concerned) did 
not openly object it was not open or allowable for any one 
else even by proof that the child was kamna or sahodha to call 

1236. w I wmi# 

mu*.«ni^i gjrs i wnfNw wii 

w. q. by K. p. 532 ; ( q. by f?. v. 552 ) designates ttfhr, and 

^ as WWJ5. ^ 4k sffhnKRuwi i fsm ww- 

Twr ^ ^ '^5^ wknt i iN fwrwfik w 
II. The 2nd verse is quoted by stcrttW p. 455. «fr(7 IV. 60 calls a wignir 
who persists in the profession of arms after a season of distress is over 
wmgge. The 22 has that word, ^ wrei fi rt k «VTk WUH 

Wf! I ekBsO Vi ^ l W q. by Wi. V. p. 486 

which also, qnotes the verse from w apd both separately. 
literally means 'one who earr{ee on his back arrows' (i. e. probably 
• brihoaga wbOM professien is that of a soldiey). 
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for the abandonment of the child. Similar remarks apply to 
the gudhaja. As shown in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 571-573 if the 
wife was guilty of adultery the husband had certain powers 
of correction over the wife, but if he chose to be complaisant, 
then the smrtis did not compel, him to disown or abandon the 
child. These very smrtis (like Gautama, Vas., Nar.) that are 
very harsh on women for adultery allow the gudhaja, kanlna 
and sahodha to be secondary sons. So the only way in which 
these two attitudes can be reconciled is by holding that when 
the husband condones moral lapses on the part of the woman 
whom he had accepted as his wife the smrtis provide for the 
maintenance, guardianship and succession of such offspring of 
illicit connection. Even among medieval commentators there 
was divergence about paunarbhava, kanlna, sahodha and 
gudhaja; Medhatithi on Manu IX. 181 holds that they are 
entitled to nothing but food and raiment in any case, while 
the Mit. (on Yaj. It 133 ) holds that even the kanlna and the 
rest take the father’s wealth in default of aurasa and the other 
kinds of sons. The Mit. (on Yaj. I. 90) however holds that 
kanlna, sahodha and gudhaja being the outcome of adultery 
cannot be savarna with the husband of their mother, are really 
different from savarna sons and even amxloma and pratiloma 
sons. 

A good deal can be said about the spiritual benefit supposed 
to be derived from secondary sons. 

The high eulogy bestowed on the son in the Vedic and 
smrti literature has reference only to the aurasa son. Manu IX. 
180 asserts that the eleven kinds of sons viz. ksetraja and the 
rest (except aurasa and putrika) are merely substitutes for the 
real son, admitted to prevent the cessation of religious rites 
and in IX. 181 Manu states the final conclusion that such sons 
as the k^raja that are procreated from the seed of others really 
belong to him from whose seed they spring and not to the 
other man (who takes them up). Br,^^ (SB. E. 33 p. 375 
verses 35-36 ) d^lares: ‘ thirteen sons were enumerated in 

1237, ift'en ugsii i JtuwnrsTUJf sfirtu 

fw’U II <!• by P- 735, p. 439. The 2nd is attributed to 

"^be (P. 73) quotes Wir- 

M follows ‘ aunBTTW^ fr# eiujw- 

ftirfSt ^rftrs ’ ^be IIl. 1 provides:; wot 

Wi:. 
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order by Manu, out of whom only the aurasa and putrik& are 
the cause of propagating the line. Just as oil is declared by 
the good to be a substitute (in sacrifices) in the absence of 
clarified butter, so the eleven kinds of sons in the absence of 
aurasa and ptUnka^^* (are admitted merely as substitutes and 
not the real thing).’ Although Yaj. II. 132 declares that each 
succeeding one out of the twelve kinds of sons takes the estate 
in the absence of each preceding one and offers pixuja to the 
deceased owner, yet the efficacy of the pindas offered by the 
several sons was deemed to differ very much. Manu leaves no 
room for doubt on this point when he says (IX. 161) ‘ a man 
desiring to cross beyond the gloom (of bad worlds, hells) through 
( or with the help of) bad sons {such as the ksetraja) secures 
a result similar to what a person crossing (a sheet of) water 
in a leaking boat secures The idea is that secondary sons 
cannot confer the same spiritual benefit as the aurasa son can. 
Modhatithi on Manu IX. 166 and the D. M. explain this very 
clearly. An aurasa son confers the highest spiritual benefit. 
The substitute sons (as indicated by the very use of the word 
pratinidhi ) confer a much less benefit. Even a man’s widow 
can perform his srSddha if he be sonless, but as she 
could not offer the pdrmi^a ir'addha her act was not deemed to 
be as efficacious as a sraddha performed by a son.’^^ Jaimini 
devotes several sutras to the subject of pratinidhi (a substitute) 
in VI. 3.13-41. The main conclusion established is that gene¬ 
rally speaking there can be no substitute as regards the devoid 
(the deity to which a particular offering is directed by the Veda 
to be offered in a particular sacrifice ), the fire ( Shavanlya 
and other consecrated fires), the mantra (which is to accompany 
a particular offering) and certain rites specifically prescribed 
to be done in a sacrifice (such as ‘samidho yajati’in DarSa- 
purnamasa) and the svdmin (the sacrificer). On Jaimini VI. 

1238. w f^tFuwnri 

on IX. 181; 5 I 

tUft ^ I firai. on II. 132. 
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3, 35 l^labara makee^“® it clear that in employing Apratimdhi 
the vedio rite becomes deficient’and does not yield the full 
reward of the religious act. The SatySsadha 6r. S. III. 1. 
asserts'**** that there can be no substitute for the sacrificer, the 
wife, the son, the place, time &c, (prescribed by the 'Vedic texts 
for any rite). Therefore it is clear that there was difference of 
view among very ancient writers about the spiritual benefit to 
be derived from substitute sons. The natural human tendency 
to simplify matters and water down strict injunctions prevailed 
and it began to be thought that even subsidiary sons conferred 
some spiritual benefit (though not as much as the aurasa son ). 
For about two thousand years the ksetraja and other sons have 
been prohibited by the smrtis. For example, Br. states that 
Manu first describes the procedure of niyoga and then forbids it, 
that it is impossible to practise niyoga in the dvGpara and kali 
ages owing to the deterioration in man’s knowledge and tapas 
( vide H. of Dh. vol, II. p. 603 n. 1418 for the quotation). The 
passage from Saunaka forbidding sons other than aurasa and 
dattaka in the Kali age quoted by AparSrka and others has been 
cited above (n. 1131), 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several sons. 

Aurasa. Baud. Dh. S. U. 2.14, Manu IX. 166, Vas. 17. 13, 
Visnu Dh. S. 15. 2, Kaut. Ill, 7 and others define the aurasa as 
the son procreated by a man himself from his wife married 
acc. to sacramental forms prescribed by the sSstra. From Ap, 
(quoted above in n. 1227 ) and Baud, it follows that the aurasa 
is only the son procreated on a wife of the same varna as that 
of the husband; but this was the purists’ view. Others including 


1240. ^ I I 

I 5iwr on VI. 3. 35. 

1241. w vmfvts saw #51^ 

W I in. l. The D. M. (pp. 33-34) explains 

this Sutra about there being no in place of a son by saying that it 

is restricted to certaiir'^uta matters only such as the ‘PitaputrTya saman *, 
or the uttering of a benediction in the words * tantave jyotismatim &c, ’ 
and that if the sutra were taken as forbidding a substitute for a son 
everywhere, it would be opposed to Manu (IX. 180 ) and 

Atri. ‘ wrffRfW ... 
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» TW- ><1. pp. 33-34. Vide I. 3. 8, 
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BUoh medieval works as the Mit. ( on Yftj. n. 133), the Pilrij&ta 
and AparSrka hold that even the son procreated on a wife 
married in the anuloma order'*** (e. g. the son of a br&hmana 
from a ksatriya wife or of a ksatriya from a vaiSya caste wife) 
was also aurasa. The exception was the son of a brahmana 
from a sudra wife, who was called iaudra or paraiava and 
distinguished from the technical aurasa. From the definition 
of aurasa given by all smrti writers (and the dicta of such 
commentaries as the Mit.) it follows that in order to be an 
aurasa the procreation and the birth of the son must both be 
after the marriage. But the Privy Council held long ago in 
Pedda Armni v Zemindar of Marungpuri (1 I. A. 282, 293) 
that procreation after marriage is not distinctly necessary for 
legitimacy as a son even according to the ancient texts, that 
to hold so would be an inconvenient doctrine and that the 
Hindu Law is the same in that respect as the English Law.'*** 

From the times of the Bgveda people prayed for the birth 
of an aurasa son and did not like to adopt the son of another. 
A Pgvedio poet exclaims {VII, 4. 7-8 ) ‘ As the wealth (son ) 

1242. Fnhnw! • si'Sftm ni. 7: 

I «r. q,. ii. 2.14; ‘ hW ftwr, 
wigjwfl ^rfwvt, 

wiwnvl "Tif^wrr:' ft. t. p. 554; ‘ 

^*1 mnwvTsrftft i v^nv ngs () i ftm. on tn. n. i33; 

^ P- 740. Vide p. 651 for the 

same views. The (folio 93a) however remarks, ‘ tJUT<TfW4ingtflt 

stWTUHftv ^ adrani:’. Vide ■». 1130 above. The position of the Mit. is 
somewhat remarkable. The Mit. admits that niyoga is not allowed in the 
present Kali age (vide above p, 628 ) and it quotes a smrti text to that 
effect, but it allows the sons of anuloma marriages to be aurasa and to 
succeed before every other kinds of sons. Therefore it follows that the 
Mit. either did not know the passages of Saunaka and of the 
Naradyiapurana ( purvardha 24. 13 ) which forbade marriage with 
asavartia girls for the twice-born classes in the Kali age or did not hold 
them to be authoritative. (gwmrnwvwTg I — 5n8- 

(f;siu 24. 13 and 16). 

1243. As this is a decision of the highest tribunal for British India it 
must be taken to be the law. The Privy Council was probably influenced 
by the description of such secondary sons as the sahodha. The decision is 
in accordance with English Law and section 112 of the Indian Evidence 
Act. Vide Dr. Bannerjee’s 'Marriage and sfridhana’ p. 177 for criticism 
of the P. C. decision. 
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of anol!her( who is unconnected) is to be avoided, so may we 
be maeten of wealth of our own (i.' e. son of our body) ^ OI 
A«ni, the child of another cannot be one’s offspring; it may be 
so in the cass of the fool; do not spoil oar path. A stranger, 
born of another’s loinsf though very pleasing, should. not be 
taken, should not be even thought of in the mind (as one’s son). 
7hen he goes back to the same house (from which he came) r 
may a vigorous, victorious, newly born son come to us 1 ” 

In modern times the courts generally recognize only -two 
kinds of sons, vk. auraaa and dattaka, the other kinds of sons 
being held to be long since obsolete. Vide Nagindaa v. Bachoa 
43 I. A. 56, 67. But two more kinds of sons have been recognized 
in modern times in certain provinces only, viz. the kitrima in 
MithilS (modern Tirhoot) and the putrikilputra among the 
Nambudri brahmanas of Malabar, both of which will be dealt 
with below. 

PutrikapiUra. The two meanings of this word given by the 
Mit. and others relying on Vas. have been stated above (p. 647 )• 
Eaut. III. 7, Yaj. II. 128, Manu IX. 134 declare the putrika or 
putrikaputra to be equal to the aurasa son. The conception 
underlying the putrika has a hoary antiquity. There are traces 
of the putrika in the Bgveda itself. Vas.’“* XVII. 16 refers to 

1244. srwTfv xm wrv: fvtu i wwiwnr- 

m 'uJt ft ft imnmtws gtift y v i qv Y *nifn unm t t wur 

ftl^; *f(r WW: « sr. VII. 4. 7-8. The verses are 

rather obscure, particularly the first one. The meaning given above is that 
of such an ancient writer as Yaska in Nir. Ill, 1-3. He says that these two 
verses support the view that the son belongs to the begetter (and not to 
the adopter): * tout Wuftg: TOT WWTSfl gft «UTU! I uftro* •• ’ 

Compare situ. u. 11. 6. 13. 3 ‘ JU fft ft WTglW^t. The 

says that the verse ( ft mTTV) does not really mean to prohibit the 
adoption of sons but is intended to extol the aurasa, as otherwise it would be 
opposed to the indications contained in the story of the acceptance of 

Snnahsepa as a son and to the words of the latter ' may I become your son 

vift n ft wuTVT ••• TiuntT t— rft w«tw 
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■ 1245. ft^nuk arwr^WT t^*^ urfWiu «tWft i ufts 

17.16; aiaftw ^ qft w(N) TOfvPft w«T^ totuth i wt^ tot '5TOIt 
TOT ft ftefft WWT: « lg. I. 124. 7; the ftroR (HI. 5) comments ‘ aruT^PT 
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Bg. I XM.t in conneotion with putrikS; Tbat Terse cbntaiius 
four sitnilee in describing the advent of. Z7$as (Dawn) ‘ Aa a 
woman that has no brother comes back to (her) male relations,... 
like a smiling damsel the Dawn unmasks objects (or her beauty)’. 
The Nirukta (IIL 5) explains the first quarter as meaning that 
a brotherless maiden (after marriage) comes back to her 
paternal line for continuing that line and for offering jiiv4aa 
(to her paternal ancestors) and does not go* to her husband’s 
line. The Jig. in several places refers to the difficulty of getting 
brotherless maidens married and to the fact of their remaining 
in their father’s house as old maidens; vide Rg. IL 17, 7 ‘ amajUr- 
io.! pUr<)h aacd soli’ and IV. 5. 5. The Atharvaveda 1.17.1 
states' like brotherless sisters let these stand still with their 
splendours gone ’. Vdska explains that, as brotherless maidens, 
when married, bar the way to the continuance of the family 
of their husbands and to offering of pindas (through their son), 
BO are these red arteries &c. Yaska (Nirukta 111. 4 ) relies for 
the appointment of a brotherless daughter as a eon upon 
another very obscure verse of the Rg, (III. 31. 1 )i2i< ‘the 
husband declares (or promises) that the father may regard (the 
daughter’s son) as his son’s son ’. The Nirukta(III. 5) quotes 
a Vedic text * one should not marry a brotherless (girl), for 
she becomes (her father’s) son ’ and holds that it expressly 
prohibits marriage with a brotherless maiden and also declares 
that such a girl becomes a eon to her father. The brotherless 
maiden is appointed as a son by express agreement, but accord¬ 
ing to Gautama 28.17 the opinion of one school (which he does 
not approve) was that a brotherless girl became a putrika by 
the mere unilateral intention of the father and therefore one 
riiould not marry a brotherless maiden for fear that the father 
{without expressly stipulating so) might intend her to be 
putrika. Mann III. 11 contains a similar caution. This re¬ 
commendation not to marry a brotherless maiden continued 
down to the days of Yaj. (I. 53 ’aroginim bhratraiatim’), 
though in modern times many would prefer to marry such a girl, 
provided the father was well-off. Manu IX. 140 states that the 

1246 . nnkil ewer wvve; • ftirr vw fitst 

sj. 111.31.1. The Ptwet 111.4 explains 
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three pindas that the putrikaputra offered were respectively 
to his mother, to the mother’s father and to the mother’s 
paternal grand-father. 

The putrikSputra is no longer recognised anywhere in 
India except among the Nambudri brabmanas of Malabar. Vide 
Tfiakonr Je^nath v. Court of Warda 2 I. A. 163,167, Babui Rita v. 
Bobu Puran 1 Pat. L. J. 581, Kumaran v. Narayanan 9 Mad. 260, 
Chernnauth v. Palakuzhu 25 Mad. 662, 31 Mad. 310. It appears 
that even a Madras authority like the Smrtioandrika^^* was not 
aware of the prevalence of the putrikaputra in Malabar. 

K^etraja. This' kind of son arose from the practice of 
niyoga. The origin of this practice and the limitations under 
which it was allowed have been dealt with at length in H. of 
Dh. vol. II. pp. 599-607, One matter not mentioned therein is 
this that the Brahmapurana states that ksetraja sons were very 
common among ksatriyas since they had no progeny either 
because they were cursed (by sages for their misdeeds) or 
because they were constantly engaged in war.’**’ The Baud. 
Dh. S. IL 2. 21-23 and Kaut. III. 7 declare the ksetraja to be 
the son of two fathers, to have two gotraa and to offer pindas 
to both fathers (provided there is no aurasa son born subse¬ 
quently ) and to take their wealth and that in offering each 
pinda they have to associate it with two names. **** It is to be 
noted that the Mit. on Yaj. II. 127 introduces the ksetraja as 
dvy&mnsyayana, although that word, as will be seen later on, 
has another significance also. The Madanapfirij&ta (p. 651) also 
regards ksetraja and dvy&musy&yana as synonyms. The 
Vivadat&vdava ( folio 122 ) states that the dvySmUsy&yana and 
sons of intercaste marriages being forbidden in Kali it does 
not enter into any discussion about the rules of allotting shares 
to them. 
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Dattaha, This will be dealt with separately later on. 

Krtrima —(or krta, as iti Nar, dayabhaga 46). According to 
Manu ’lX. 169, Yaj. U. 131, Baud. Dh. S. H. 2. 25 and 
the Mit. and other works a k^rima is a person (of the same 
caste as the adopter) who has no parents and who is adopted 
with his awn consent by the tempting offer of wealth. He is 
distinguished from the dattaka by the fact that he is not given 
by the father or mother and by the fact that his own consent is 
necessary (so that he must be major according to the ancient 
Hindu Law). Such a son is recognized in modern times only 
in Mithils. (Tirhoot) and the adjoining districts and among the 
Hambudri br&hmanas of Malabar (as held in Vamdevan v. 
Secretary of State 11 Mad. 157 ). Considerable case law exists 
about the krtrima adoption, for which Mulla’s Hindu Law 
pp. 563-564 (9th ed.) and Mayne’s Hindu law (10th ed.) pp. 
293-294 may be consulted. 

Ou^haja, There is probably a reference to such a son in 
the Bg. H 29. 1 ‘ 01 Adityas, that uphold the moral law, 

that are always active, keep away from me sin as a woman 
giving birth to a child in secret (removes it) ’. 

Kanina. This word is derived from the word ‘ kany& ’ 
( a maiden). P&nini IV. 1. 116 ( kanydyal} hanina ca ) derives 
the word in the sense of “ child of a maiden ” and the EAMks 
gives Karna and VySsa as instances of kftnlna sons. The word 
kftnina occurs in the Atharvaveda V. 5.8 and kunwriputra occurs 
in the Vajasaneyasaihhita 30. 6. Nar. (dayabhaga 17 ) ““ says 
ttat the kanina, sahodha and gudhaja are the sons of the man 
who marries the mother of these and they take the wealth of the 
husband of their mother. The Parijata (q. by V. R p. 565) 
states that the kanina and sahodha become the sons of their 
mother’s father if the latter is sonless, but if he has a son then 
they become the sons of the husband of their mother and if 
both have no sons then they become the sons of both. 

.JiTrito—(the son bought). Vas. (17. 30-32) states that 
Haritcandra purchased Sunaljsepa from Ajlgarta and that 

1251. fwwT fwrt wsR# I et- n. 29 . i. 
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l§unii]^depa was a krita son, SmyaMatta—Ysa. (17. 33-35) says 
that Sunai^^epa became the svayamdatta son of ViSvamitra as 
stated in the Ait. Br. (referred to above in n. 1344). Paunarbhava 
(the son of a punatihZ )—vide H. of Dh. vol, II. pp. 608-610 for 
the meaning of punarbhu and the remarriage of widows 

(pp. 611-621). 



CHAPTER XXVin 

DATTAKA (adopted son) 

No branch, of Hindu Law in modern times has been so 
fruitful in litigation as adoption. There are instances, where, 
fifty years after a point in the law of adoption was deemed 
to have been settled by a Full Bench decision, the Privy 
Council intervened and overruled the Full Bench decision 
in spite of its usual practice to follow the rule of stare decisis. 
The medieval digests are full of varying interpretations of the 
same smrti texts and the law of .adoption differs from province 
to province according to the authoritative medieval works and 
modern case law. Voluminous works like those of Shastri 
Golapchandra Sarkar and of Mr. Kapur have been written on 
the subject of adoption in all its details. There is so much 
bewildering confusion and so much case law on the several 
aspects of adoption that it is only legislation that can resolve 
the tangled skein of the modern law of adoption. In this section 
an attempt will be made to present the law of adoption as 
evolved by the sm^is and medieval works and only some im* 
portant cases bearing in various ways on the ancient law will 
be cited. 

It has been shown above (pp. 641,657) bow even in the times 
of the Rgveda the son of the body was eagerly sought for and bow 
the adoption of another man’s son was declared to be nut worthy 
of being thought of. Even so late an author as Sukra (IL 31) 
says that the adopted and other secondary sons should never he 
thought as one’s sons, since on seeing a rich man they desire to be 
adopted Yet Vedic Literature contains some references to 
adopted sons. In the Tai. S. VIL 1. 8. 1 we come across the 
the story of Atri,'**“ who gave an only son in adoption to 
Aurva in these words: ' Atri gave his son in adoption to Aurva 
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who desired to have a eon. He (Atri ), Itayii^ become empty 
fas it were, by giving away his only son), thought himself to 
be destitute of strength, to be weak and; worn out (lit. stale). 
He (Atri) saw this caiurSitra (a sacrifice of -that name lasting 
for four days). He made preparations for it and performed toat 
sacrifice. Then he had four valiant sons born to him, e good 
Hotr, a good UdgStr, a good Adhvaryu and a good sabhfya 
(skiiful speaker in an assembly)*. The story of Sunah^pa in 
the. Ait. 6r. (33) shows that Visv&mitra, though he had alre^yj 
pne hundred and one sons, adopted Suna^topa under the name. 
Devarata, with the consent of his fifty-one sons (with Madhu- 
cchandas***® at their head), though the elder 50 sons disobeyed 
their father. It must be supposed that the later'rule allowing 
only a sonless man to adopt did not apply to Visvamitra. 

The sutras and smrtis contain hardly anything about the 
dattaka except his name (among the 13 kinds of sons) or the 
definition, as in Baud Dh. S. U. 3.24, Manu IX. 168, Y&i U. 130, 
Viapu Dh. S 15.18-19, Nar. (dHyabhfiga 46). The Vas. Dh. S. is an 
exception. It not only gives a definition (in 17. 28-29), but is 
one of the earliest smrti texts to dilate on the rules about 
adoption (in 15.1-9). Wbat it says may ba sat forth in one 
place. “Man produced from seed and blood owes his birth to 
his mother and father. (Hence) the mother and father have 
power to give, to sell or to abandon him. But one should not 
give or accept an only son, for, he is required to continue the 
line of his ancestors. A woman should neither give nor receive 
a son (in adoption) except with the permission of her husband. 
One about to take a eon in adoption should, after having invi¬ 
ted his kinsmen^ having informed the ruler (of the intended 
adoption) and having performed in the middle part of his house 
a homa with the vyahftis, take only him who is closely related 
and who is a kinsman not remote (in habitation and speech). 
If a doubt arises (as to the family of the person to be adopted) 
he (the person desiring to adopt) should treat one whose 
kinsmen are ip,^ remote place as if he were a tiudra; for it is 
declared (in the Brahmana*^or Vedic works) ‘by means.of one. 
(son, aurasa or adopted) he (the adopter) saves many.’ If,' 
after a son is taken (in adoption), an aurasa is born (to the 
adopter) the adopted son shall be the recipient of a fourth 

1233. vfhrrv ugtonrrt I mneurr mr: ftut 
test * gtWT fflf fdt anmevif niiii wt. 33, e, Thi* is q, by 
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sbare'*^^. Manu IX. 141 refers to the adoption of a son who 
is not of the same gotra as the adopter and IX. 142 sets out the 
results of adoption. The other principal ancient texts quoted 
bjrtbe D. M. and V. Mayukha are those of Atri, 6aunaka, 
l$lkala and the XalikapurSpa. The Mit. does not contain more 
than a few lines on the daUahx. It is only in such late works 
(belonging to the 17th century and later times) like the V. 
Mayhkha, the Dattakamlm&riisa, the Saihsksra-kaustubha, the 
Dattakacandriks, that the dattaka receives an elaborate treat¬ 
ment. In modern times the B. M. and D. C. (which is branded 
as a forgery by some Bengal writers)^** have been regarded by 


1254. usfit i ww JjqrWftssvwr- 

ihfunrtPhi^snwns i n qwmrfJhjgfbmri ‘ w ft fpmmv 

f* s iii w ( ( i q|fl<iig i »s a n9 S nsmtt 8 • jsi sftiifissn ^ 

wntftfiriwi wifsi*iw awjuftimN JiftmTimq • 
igjrfts < ftfTPft lr%*i sijpRnm fft i sftnftwiihrfin 

whRT! ^niqunnn<fi rvrfwsft • wl%s i5. i-9. The Baud. 

GrhyaseMsutra II. 6 has the first five and the last sutras out of these. In 
Apararka pp, 737-738, V. R. p. 568, the V. Mayukha p. 112, V, P. pp, 
477-478 and in the D. M this passage is quoted. The V. Mayukha reads ^ ^ 
WTvii for W ft—l4t«R, while the m. (folio 124) reads w ft—i?^. 
The Mit. on Yaj. II 130 quotes a portion of this passage. On v ft U*SI- 
*nrr the V. R. p. 569 explains ‘ ft ft e i iqsi ft tvr ft t fTISg |sqtq 

ift netnfts '• Apararka pp. 737 and Sm. C. 11. p. 192 read 
and explain respectively * > and ^ 

’) but these explanations are not good, since the brother's son is 
recommended as the best for adoption according to others. Therefore the 
explanation of V. R. p. 569 that means is 

preferaMe. The vrhole of this passage of Vas. except the last sutra is quoted 
in Ganga Sahai v. Lekhraj 9 All. 253 at p. 300 and the first five sutras in 
Tulshi Ram v. Behari Lai 12 All. 328,338 and Jogesh Chandra v, Nrityakali 
30 Cal. 965 at p 972. 

1255. Vide Appendix for Saunaka's verses on adoption and for Baud. 
gfhya*^sasutra. 

1256. As to the tradition among Bengal Pandits that the Dattaka- 
candrika ^as fabricated by a pandit called Raghumani to support the claim 
of an adopted son to a Raj, vide Golapcbandra Sarkar’s Tagore Laiv Lectures 
on adoption (2nd, ed. of 1916 pp. 122-126). It may, however, be noted 


that in Bhagwan v. Bhagwan 17 AIL 294, 313 Mr, Justice Banerji refused 
to place any reliance on the tradition. 
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the Privy Council as of the highest authority in matters of 
adoption. In Collector of Madura v. Mootoo 12 Moo. I. A. 
397 at p. 437 the P. C. observe : ‘ Of the DattakamlmSmsa of 
Nanda Pandita and the Dattaka, Candrika of Devanna Bhatta, 
two treatises on the particular subject of adoption, Sir William 
Macnaghten says that they are respected all over India; but 
that when they differ the doctrine of the latter is adhered to in 
Bengal and by the southern Jurists, while the former is said to 
be the infallible guide in the provinces of Mithila and Benares’. 
But Jolly (T. L. L. p. 166 ) gives a far more correct estimate 
of the value of the D. M. when he says ‘ It is simply a mis¬ 
fortune that so much authority should have been attributed in 
the courts all over India to such a treatise as Nanda Pandita’s 
MimaihsS which abounds more in fanciful distinctions than 
perhaps any other work on adoption and it is high time that 
the numerous other treatises on adoption should be thoroughly 
examined and given their due weight In Bhagivan v. Bhagwan 
26 L A. 153 at p. 161 the P, C, observe ‘To call it (the Dattaka- 
mimariisa ) infallible is too strong an expression and the esti¬ 
mates of Sutherland and of West and Biihler seem nearer the' 
true mark; but it is clear that both works must be accepted as 
bearing high authority for so long a time that they have be¬ 
come embedded in the general law’. Yet even these works have 
been set at naught and departed from by Courts in India on 
many points as will appear in the sequel. 

The principal matters to be discussed under adoption are: 
object of adoption, persons that may legally take in adoption, 
persons that may give in adoption, persons that may be taken 
in adoption, the requisites and ceremonies of adoption and the 
results of adoption. 

The objects of adoption —Atri (verso 52) quoted above in 
note 1231 declares that that man alone who has no son should 
always secure a substitute for a son with all possible effort for 
the sake of securjHig the offering of pindas (funeral and Sraddha 
cakes) and water. The D. C. quotes this verse and also an¬ 
other ascribed by it to Manu'^*’ in which the object of adoption 
is said to be twofold, viz. securing spiritual benefit, from the 
pindas and water (offered by him) and perpetuating the name 
and family of the adopter. In one of the latest cases on adop. 


^ 1237. tnnf uqt I wfitBr qu: errtf vrxi^ u reg; wow; i 
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tion that revolutionized the law the Privy Council **** emphasize 
the peculiar religious significance that has attached to the son 
among all classes of Hindus, refer to the 9th chapter of Manu 
verses 106,107,137,138 of which are instinct with this doctrine, 
hold that the foundation of the Brahminical doctrine of adop¬ 
tion is the duty which every Hindu owes to his ancestors to 
provide for the continuance of the line and the solemnization 
of the necessary rites and that in this doctrine the devolution 
of property, though recognized as the inherent right of the son, 
is altogether a secondary consideration. 

.Persons who can gine in adoj^ion —^The primary right to give 
in adoption is that of the father, who can do so without consult¬ 
ing the mother. The mother cannot without the husband’s 
permission give her son in adoption while the father is alive 
and capable of consenting. But the mother alone can (as said 
by Manu IX. 168, Yaj. II. 130) give her son in adoption if the 
father be dedd or if he is incapable of giving consent or has 
entered the order of ascetics, provided he has not expressly or 
impliedly prohibited her to do so. If both parents are dead no 
one else, not even the paternal grand-father or the step-mother 
or a brother, can give a man in adoption. If A has a son B 
and is then given in adoption by his mother into another 
family, it was held in Martand v. Narayan that A still retained 
his power as father to give away B in adoption (I. L. R. 1939 
Bom. 586 F. B.). This decision has been dissented from by the 
Nagpur High Court in Sharadachandra v, SharUabai (I. L. R. 1944 
Nag. p, 544, F. B.). But the reasons given by the Nagpur 
High Court are not convincing and the judges seem to be 
influenced by the dictum of the P. C. that the adopted son is 


1258. Vide Amarendra Man Singh v. Sanatan 60 I. A. p. 242. 
Though it may be conceded that in the majority of cases the object of the 
adopter is reiigious, the object of the giver and of the person adopted (if ha 
is grown up) is far from religious. The main object of the latter two at 
least in modern times is to secure wealth without effort and hardly any reli¬ 
gious motives enter into their minds. No one gives a son in adoption to a 
poor man, though a poor man has a soul to save as much as a rich man. 
Besides in adoption by widows, their motive is very often far from religions. 
They often adopt out of pique against their husband’s brothers or nephews 
and for benefiting themselves monetarily by making agreements with the 
adopted sons to share the property with them. 


1259. _ _ 

ipr. pp. 119-121. 
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just like an aurasa son except in a few well defined cases. 
It cannot be supposed that the P, 0, knew all the texts of the 
mbandhas dealing with adoption. Though the Bombay High 
Court held in Putalabai v. Mahadu 33 Bom. 107 that a mother 
did not by her remarriage forfeit her right to give in adoption 
her son by the first husband, that decision was subsequently 
overruled in FaMrappa v. Savitreiva 23 Bom. L. R. 482 (F. B.) 
which decided that after remarriage a widow has no power to 
give in adoption her eon by the first husband. The same High 
Court held in Shamaing v. SharUabai (25 Bom. 551) that a Hindu 
father, who, after the birth of a son, became a convert to the 
Moslem faith, did not by reason of his conversion lose his 
power of giving his son, who remained a Hindu, in adoption 
though the physical act of giving in adoption, being accom¬ 
panied by religious ceremonies, may have to be delegated by 
him to a Hindu. This decision was based on the Caste Dis¬ 
abilities Removal Act of 1851 (for which see above p. 547, 
n. 1021). This decision is against the spirit of the ancient 
Hindu Law. 

What pm’sons may adopt a son. —Every male Hindu, who is 
of sound mind and has attained the age of discretion though he 
may be a minor according to the Indian Majority Act (III of 
1875), can take a son in adoption provided he has no son, 
grandson or great-grandson, natural or adopted, living at the time 
of adoption. The word ‘ aputrena ’ in the verse of Atri ( quoted 
above in n. 1231) is explained by the D. M. as meaning^^M 
one who had no son at all or whose son is dead and as in¬ 
cluding the grandson and great-grandson. It would appear 
from a Bombay decision that eveii if a Hindu has a son, grand¬ 
son or great-grandson disqualified from inheriting on the 
grounds mentioned above he cannot adopt (vide B/iarmappct t). 
Ujjangauda 46 Bom. 455). In the Dattasiddhantamafijarl of 
Bilakrsna (folio lib) it is stated that if the aurasa son of a 
person is congenitally blind, dumb or deaf he can take a boy 
in adoption. Ir^Krishnaji v. Raghavendra I, L. R. (1942) Bom. 
492 it has been held, relying upon 46 Bom. 455, that a widow 


1260 . tn ufk 
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cannot adopt a son during the lifetime of her natural son who 
was a congenital idiot. The fact that a man is a bachelor or a 
widower or that his wife does not consent or that she is preg* 
nant at the time of adoption does not prevent him from taking 
a son in adoption. In fact Vasistha provides for the birth of a 
son after a son is adopted (15.9). It was said by Rudra- 
dhara and VScaspati that as sudras cannot perform horm with 
vedic mantras (required by Vas. quoted above on p. 663) sudras 
cannot adopt a son. Others like Raghunandana, Nllakantha, D.M- 
hold that a dudra can adopt, as Saunaka expressly allows him 
to do so and that the homa may be performed through a brah- 
mana (as allowed by Parasara VI. 63 - 64)^262 A wife cannot 
adopt during her husband’s lifetime except with his express 
consent (as Vas. 15. 5 says). 

After a man’s death the only person that can adopt to him 
is his widow. It is as regards the power of the widow that the 
greatest divergence of views prevails. The basic text is that of 
Vas. 15. 5 (a woman should not give or take in adoption except 
with the assent of her husband). The resourcefulness and 
ingenuity of commentators, all deemed to be orthodox and all 
proficient in the Mimariisa rules of interpretation, is illustrated 
nowhere better than in the interpretations of this text. Four 
interpretations are placed on this sutra of Vasistha: (1) The D. 
M. and writers of Mithila such as Vacaspati hold that a widow 
cannot adopt at all, because at the time of adoption it is im¬ 
possible to have the consent of the husband {who is then dead) 
and because a woman cannot perform the hotna with vedic 
mantras and cannot repeat the vedic passages about acceptance 
(which are required by Vasistha and Saunaka); (2) In Bengal, 
Madras and Benares it is held that a widow may adopt under 
an authority from her husband given during his lifetime. The 


W! w*<iw m vwwTMki (?. M-^v) I 
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idea is that the permission ( amjMm) of the husband is not 
required to be given just at the time of the adoption and that 
it may be given long before the actual adoption. (3) In 
Madras a widow may also adopt without***® her husband’s 
authority, provided she secures the consent of the father-in-law 
or (if the latter be dead) of all the co-parceners of the husband, 
if her husband died as a member of a joint family, and if the 
husband was separate at the time of his death, then the consent 
of the father-in-law or (if he were dead) of q substantial majo¬ 
rity of her husband’s nearest sapindas. In this view the word 
‘of the husband’ (in Vasistha) is taken as only illustrative and 
not literally. (4) The Vyavah5ramayukha,**** the Nirnaya" 
sindhu, the Saihskarakaustubha, the Dharmasindhu, that are 
regarded as authoritative in Bombay and Western India, hold that 
the passage of Vasistha refers only to a wife whose husband is 
alive and that a widow may adopt without the husband’s autho¬ 
rity. According to this school the husband’s authority to adopt 
is always to be presumed, unless he has prohibited his widow 
expressly or by necessary implication from adopting. The D. C. 
appeals to the general maxim ‘another’s (or the opponent’s) view 
if not dissented from may be taken as having been approved 


1263. In Balsubramanya v. M. Subbayya'L. R 65 I. A. 93 at p. 99 
the Privy Council say : ' their Lordships are not laying down that the 
requisite authority must necessarily be express but they agree with the 
District Judge that in order to constitute an implied authority there must 
be circumstantial evidence of a cogent character *. Vide The Collector of 
Madura v. Mootoo 12 Moo. I. A. 397 pp. 435-36 where three of these four 
interpretations are pointed out. 
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There is a large volume of case law about the construction 
of the authority to adopt, about the rights of co-widows in the 
matter of adoption, about the limits of a widow’s power, which 
are deemed to be outside the purview of this work. 

As regards the power of a widow to adopt in the Bombay 
school, when her husband was joint at the time of his death* 
the case law has fluctuated from time to time. Only a few 
cases may be referred to here. In Ramji v. Qhamau 6 Bom. 
498 (F. B.) a Full Bench of the Bombay High Court held that a 
widow, whose husband was a member of a joint family at the 
time of his death, could not adopt when she has not the 
authority of her husband or the consent of the husband’s un¬ 
divided coparceners. After this decision had stood for 50 years 
the Privy Council held in Bhimabai v. Ourunathgouda'^'^^ 
L. R. 60 1. A. p. 25 that the Full Bench decision had already 
been overruled in Yadao v. Namdeo ( 48 I A. 513) and that a 
Hindu widow can adopt without the consent of her husband’s 


1265, In Bhimabai*8 case the Privy Council purport to follow the 
case of Rakhmabai v. Radhahai 5 Bora. H. C. R. (A C. J. ) p 181. But 
in that case the husband was separate at the time of his death. The P. C. 
however point out that In Yadao v. Namdeo (48 1. A. 513 at p. 529 ) it 
was said that the decision in Rakhraabai’s case was not based on the fact 
that the husband was separate at his death or on the fact that the widow 
when She made the adoption had the estate vested in her and it was held 
that that decision was equally applicable where the husband was joint. 
Apart from the fact that the decision of the P. C. is opposed to the general 
sentiment of Hindu society at present, with the greatest respect two 
criticisms have to be offered against the decision in Bhimabai's case. The 
passage of the Vyavabaramayukba relied upon in Rakhmabai's case and 
in Bbimabai's case has not been correctly understood. The Mayukba was 
combating the view of others that a widow cannot adopt at all. Therefore 
he tried to establish that a widow can adopt without her husband's 
authority. But the Mayukha did not say expressly that she can adopt 
without any body’s authority or that she can adopt even in a joint family 
without the consent of the coparceners or even against their wishes. On 
the contrary if we look at the whole context where he quotes Yaj. I. 85 and 
a verse of Kat. (930) it would appear that he meant to convey that the 
consent of the father of the husband or of his kinsmen would be necessary. 
Further, no one drew the attention of the P. 0. to another passage of the 
V. Mayukba where it summarizes the rite of adoption and states ' Women 
whose husbands are alive are entitled to adopt with the permission of their 
husbands ; failing the husband, a woman can adopt with the permission of 
tft9 (basbaod's) father and the rest'; HVfPTf 

nr. p. 120 . 
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ooparoeners, when the husband was a member of a joint family 
at the time of his death. This decision was carried further by 
Amarendra’s case (60 I. A. 342) by bolding that when a widow, 
who had authority to adopt, adopted even after the estate had 
devolved on a male collateral heir such adopted son would 
take the estate and deprive the heir of it. As any widow was 
held to be able to adopt in Bombay without anybody’s consent, 
hundreds of adoptions have taken place, which came and are 
coming before the courts. Another Full Bench case held that 
when a Hindu coparcenary came to an end on the death of the 
last surviving coparcener and the family property became 
vested in his heir, a subsequent adoption by the widow of a 
predeceased coparcener was valid, but it did not revive the 
coparcenary nor did it vest the property of the former co¬ 
parcenary in the adopted son ( BcUu v. Lahoo L L. R. 1937 
Bom. 508). When a co-parcenary was broken up by partition 
among the members, it was held’^^* that the widow of a co¬ 
parcener who died long before the partition cannot make a 
valid adoption and reliance was placed on a passage of the 
Viramitrodaya (quoted below). 

But these decisions have been dissented from in Bajirao v. 
Ramkrishva I. L. R. (1941) Nagpur 707 and in K. R. Sankarlingam 
Pillai V. Veluchami PUlai I. L. R. (1943) Mad. 309 (F. B.), where 
it has been laid down that when the surviving coparceners of a 
joint Hindu family were in possession of the joint family 
properties which they obtained in a partition among themselves 
after the death of a coparcener and subsequent to the partition 
a valid adoption was made to the deceased coparcener by his 
widow the adopted son was entitled to reopen the partition. 
They rely by way of analogy on the provisions of Yaj. that the 
posthumous son can reopen a partition already made and 
also on that of the disqualified heir when the disqualification is 
removed and on the dicta in some cases that an adoption dates 
back to the date of the death of the adoptive father. But no 
smrti text aifd no digest has extended the exceptional rules 
about the posthumous son and the disqualified heir to a son 

1266. Vide Hirachand v. Sojpal I. L. R. 1939 Bom. 512 and Irappa 
V. Raohayya I. L. R. 1940 Bom. 42. 

w 5 >«• pp. 431-32,. 
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adopted after partition. Their reasoning as regards the Bombay 
cases is not satisfactory. It amounts to this that as between 
the separating co-parceners the coparcenary may be extinct 
but as to the subsequently adopted son it exists i. e. a co¬ 
parcenary is extinct and existing at the same time, which, 
to use no stronger expression, appears rather strange. Besides 
the general rule is that partition is made only once (Manu 
IX. 47 ). The cases of the posthumous son and of the disqualified 
heir are expressly provided by way of exceptions. The usual 
rule is that exceptions are to be strictly limited to the matters 
expressly stated and are not to be extended by analogy to cases 
not covered by the words of the exception and that other cases 
are governed by the general rule. It is a canon of interpreta¬ 
tion in Hindu Law that a special text forming an exception 
to a general text should be construed strictly and applied only 
to the cases clearly falling within it ( Gangu v. Chandrabhagabai 
32 Bom. 275, 283, Hanmant v. Oanesh 43 Bom. 612,624). Further, 
a Hindu widow is not compelled to adopt at any particular 
time; she may adopt at any time during her life. In Raje 
Vyankatrao v. Jayavantrao 4 Bom. H. 0. R. (A. C. J.) 191 it is 
noticed that the widow in that case adopted 71 years after her 
husband’s death. If the reasoning of the learned Judges of 
Nagpur and Madras is correct then when three or four genera¬ 
tions have succeeded to the separating coparceners, an adopted' 
son can reopen the partition after three quarters of a century 
This result, to say the least, would be most unreasonable. The 
Nagpur High Court observes that every Hindu widow is a 
potential mother. This is a fiction which has been carried too far 
by that court and by the Privy Council. A woman in the order 
of nature can hardly ever have an aurasa son beyond the age of 
fifty or so, but when a fiction is employed a woman can bring 
into existence a son even when she is 80 or 90. The Privy 
Council have approved of the Nagpur and Madras decisions 
recently in Amra v. Shankar 46 Bom. L. R. 1. They hold that 
a Hindu family cannot be brought to an end while it is possible 
in nature or law to add a male member to it or while there is 
still a potential mother if that mother in the way of nature or 
law brings in a new member. In Bamchandra v. Shankar 47 Bom. 
L. R. 121 (P. B.) the Privy Council decision in Anant v. Shankar 
has been followed and it is held that the decision in Balu v, 
ZahoQ has been expressly overruled by the Privy Council. The 
ooiwequences of these latest decisions will be most disastrous 
for Hindus, In Amarendra’s case the P. C. state that there 
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must be some limit to the power of a widow to adopt or 
some conditions in which it would be contrary to the spirit 
of the doctrine to admit its continuance or inequitable 
in the face of other rights to allow it to take effect (L. B, 60 
I. A. 242 at p, 249). ‘ In Madana Mohana v. Purshothama L. R. 
45 L A. ,156 the P. C. approving of Ramkrishm v. Shamrao 
26 Bom. 526 (F. B.) held that, when a man dies leaving a 
widow and a eon and that son dies leaving his own son 
or a widow to continue the line by adoption, the power of 
the former widow comes to an end and cannot be revived; that 
is, they were prepared to hold that the grandmother succeed¬ 
ing to her grandson who died unmarried could not make a 
valid adoption and allowed the grandfather and his ancestors 
to remain without the religious benefits that a son adopted 
by the grandmother would have conferred (in spite of the 9th 
chapter of Manu on which they rely in Amarendra’s case). 
According to the recent rulings any widow whose husband died 
a member of a joint Hindu family may adopt at any time oven 
when the other members become separate and may remain 
separate for 50 years or more and yet a large slice of the estate 
may be taken away after several generations have succeeded, 
laboured and acquired a vast estate. Further, it is not clear 
how far the P. C. will go in their solicitude for the adopted son. 
Suppose three brothers separate and one of them sells the pro¬ 
perty that came to his share. If the partition is to be opened 
for the benefit of a son subsequently adopted by a predeceased 
member’s widow, will the purchaser be affected or not (supposing 
the sale is within 12 years of the adoption) ? Supposing that 
the last surviving member of a family dies leaving a married 
daughter and a predeceased son’s widow and the daughter inhe¬ 
rits an absolute estate (as she does in Bombay) and remains 
in possession for 30 years, is it meant that a son thereafter 
adopted by the widowed daughter-in-law can divest an estate 
vested for thirty years in a married daughter who is not a mem¬ 
ber of the family at all after her marriage? The recent P.C. 
decision in Anant v. Shankar appears to indicate that whatever 
the length of time the adopted son will oust a collateral to whom 
the estate may have gone by inheritance. Intending purchasers 
have become afraid that there is no knowing how far the 
P. 0. may go. These decisions will lead on to hurried sales 
of joint family property at whatever price may be fetched 
immediately a coparcener dies leaving a widow. The result 
of the several decisions of the P. C. has been that properties -of 
85 
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Hindu families in which widows of predeceased coparceners 
exist are not easily saleable and do not yield their proper 
market value. The inroads on the ancient joint family system 
of the Mitaksara have been so many that only the shell remains; 
the burdens are there, but the soul is gone, what with the right 
of each coparcener to alienate his share for consideration, the 
Gains of learning Act, Act 18 of 1937, the decisions of the P. C. 
about adoption, sec. 39 of the Transfer of Property Act. It 
would be better if the Legislature declared that the joint family 
system of the MitaksarS type has been abrogated, if all the inno¬ 
vations introduced by legislation and judicial decisions are to be 
kept intact. 

A widow who has attained years of discretion may adopt 
although she is a minor according to the Indian Majority Act 
(of 1875). It has been held in Bengal that an unchaste**® 
widow cannot adopt, but in the Bombay Presidency it has been 
held that a dudra widow, though unchaste, may make a valid 
adoption. If a man dies leaving a widow D and two sons A 
and B, who form a joint Hindu family, and subsequently A 
dies leaving a widow C and his brother B, and if B dies un¬ 
married and the mother D succeeds as heir to her unmarried 
son B, she has still the power to adopt a son. The duty of 
continuing the line was oast upon both A and B and not on A 
alone and therefore when A dies that duty is cast on the survi¬ 
ving coparcener B. Therefore the proposition laid down in 
Ramkriahna v. Shamrao cannot apply and the mother of B can 
adopt (vide Anatit v. Dnyarmhwar 46 Bom. L. R. 353 ). 

Who may be adopted. 

The person to be adopted must be a male according to the 
Vyavaharamay ukha*** which relies on the analogy of upcmayana 
{that only a male undergoes, as stated in the ancient text 
* a^var^At brahmatiam-^panayita ). This has been followed by 


1268. Vide Sayamalal v. Saudamini $ Beng. L. R. 362. 

1269. Vide Basvant v. MallaP^ 45 Bom. 459. 

1270. (*?8v 

pp- los-ioo 

For vide IV. 10. 2 and glow 

thereon. The eaye: ^ wrfr I ^ITW 

WHWll(IIISjlMp. 162). 
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the Indian Courte.**^^ But the D, M, (pp, 112-116), Sam. K. 
(p. 188) and Dharmasindhu relying upon such instances 
as tiiat of Santa, the daughter of king Daiaratha (who was 
adopted by king Lomapada) and of Prtha, who was the 
daughter of Sura and was adopted by Kuntibhoja, say that even 
a girl may be adopted. Pannalal in ‘ Kumaun local customs ’ 
states that a girl may be adopted as a daughter in Kumaun 
by. custom. The person to be adopted must be of the same 
caste as the adopting father. Yaj. II. 133, providing that the 
twelve kinds of sons that offer the pipda and take the wealth 
one after another in order, applies only to sons of the same 
caste. Saunaka also requires sameness of caste. Manu IX. 168 
employs the word ‘ sadrsam which was interpreted by Medha- 
tithi as meaning ‘ similar to the adopter in qualities and not 
in caste Medhstithi^^^ expressly states that a brShmapa 
may adopt a ksatriya boy. But Kulluka and the other com¬ 
mentators of Manu, the V. Mayukha and other works hold that 
the boy must be of the same caste. The Sam. K. p. 150 and 
Dharmasindhu go a step further by saying that even a 
brahmana should adopt another of the same country. The Vayu- 
purana (99.137-139) narrates that Bharata, son of Dusyanta, 
adopted Bharadvaja, son of Brhaspati and a brahmana, who 
then became a ksatriya.The courts accept the view of 
Kulluka and the rest. It is likely that courts may allow a 
boy from a subcaste of each of the four principal varpas to be 
adopted by a man belonging to another subcaste of the same 
varna.^^”" Saunaka and Vrddha-Ysj. q. by D. 0. provide 


1271. Gangahai V. Anant 13 Bom. 690, where the Vyavahara- 
mayukha is expressly referred to and followed in preference to D. M. and 
Samskarakaustubha. Vide also In re Munshiram 12 Lahore 658 at p. 661. 

1272. For the quotation from the vide H. of Dh. vol. 1. p. 449 

n, lll9i The D. M. adds passages from the ffWtfT 

and Vide 111. 2-3 (cr. ed. chap. 104 ) for the adoption of 

and i:T»rnT«T, mtmm, 9th chap, for that of 

1273. if.gnfiNr; fik uf? f irnr»m7 

on IX. 168. in • 

«»i i evi i i<\ii in • p. iss. 

1274. uintv wunmwjftiftsinn i f| g ^ n i n » w t»n w 

ft ii iaSKg ? M S 15 99.157. «eoms to be a corrupt form 

of 

-1274a. la Raj Nandini v. Aswitti Kumar I.,L. R, (1941) 1 Cal 457 th* 
adoption of a Vaidjra child by a Kayastba was upheld in the Sylhet district, 
as Iwth are now treated as ^dras. 
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that the dattaka may be of a different caste, but that such a 
son will not take the wealth. In spite of the words of 
Vas. 15. 3 and of Saunaka (that one having an only son should 
not give him) the courts have held that even an only son may 
be given or taken in adoption and that the words of Yasistha 
are merely recommendatory. Vide Sri Balusu Chirulingaauximi 
V. Sri Baltmi RamcUakahmatnma 26 I. A. p, 113 and Vyaa 
Chirmrdal v, Vyas Ramchandra 24 Bom. 367 (F. B.). In connec¬ 
tion with the force of the words of Vas. 15, 3-4 stating why an 
only son should not be given or taken, Jaimini’s rule contained 
in what is called the ‘ hetuvan-nigadadhikarana (Jai. I. 2, 
26-30) came in for very exhaustive discussion in BerU Prosed 
V. Hardai Bibi 14 All. 67 ( F. B.) and Radha Mohun v. Hardai 
Bibi 26 I. A. pp, 113,146. There are several Vedic passages 
like this, * he offers the grains into the fire with a winnowing 
basket, for food is prepared with the help of it ’ (Tai. Br, L 6. 5)- 
The question is whether such sentences put forward a reason 
for what is enjoined in the preceding portion or whether they 
are intended merely as arthavadas (i. e. for the praise of what 
is stated in the preceding part of the passage). Jaimini con¬ 
cludes that they are for the purpose of praise'*^ alone. 


1273. I ^ 

w(i ft ^ irwi w 1 

jnfwrft ftwirfWt tRrnnrent: iftr: 1 5 w 11 fft 1 

fvr. W. P. 7; *fi. quotes the verse & as t^lirw’s {p. 104) and 

also as ft|[i^sT's{ p. 52), 

1276. fipf I I 

1. 2.2^27; 9HV ^ nRva wftv: • 

fife W 1 ^vtqneh^u) f 1 vwv j f? ^ iliiv* 

ft9i«^iTi[P^ w 

1277. Migada means * a sentence or sacrificial formula ’ and ' hetuvat' 
means • containing a word or words (like’hi') which are generally used to 
indicate a reason ’ for a statement already made. In preparing food from 
grains, the ^urpa is required for winnowing them to free them from busk &c. 
as also are required the pan or pot for boiling the grains and a ladle for 
stirring the grains when they are being boiled. The Sruti passage provides 
tbat with the help of a ^urpa the homa is made of Karambhapitras (pots 
full of husked grains of yava slightly fried on the Daksina fire, ground and 
mixed with curds) in the Varnnapraghisa, ou0 of the cSturmisyas, Vide 
H. of Dh. vol. n. pp. 1095-96 and 1098 for the surpa used as a/wAS ladle. 
If the latter part of the passage contains a reason for the first part, then It 
Would follow that the pot or ladle (both of which are useful in getting food 

(Co»h'nN«<f o» tha paxt page) 
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The eldest son also should not be taken in adoptiqn, since, 
as the Mit. (on Yftj. n. 130) puts it, it is the eldest son alone 
who is the foremost in serving the purposes of a son as regards 
his genetive father aco. to Manu IX. 106 which says ‘ a man 
becomes one having ar son (a father) by the mere fact of the 
birth of his (drst) son and becomes free from the debt owed to 


( Continued from the last page ) 

prepared) may equally be used instead of the ^urpa. But the object of the 
latter half is not to assign a reason, but rather to praise and recommend the 
^rpa as the means of making the homa and so nothing but the surpa can be 
employed in making the offering. The Veda is the final authority in all 
matters pertaining to sacrifice; it does not stand in need of giving reasons 
for its prescriptions but it may eulogise an act to induce people to perform 
it. Therefore in the hetuvan-nigadadhikarana Jaimini does not lay down 
(as thought by Mandlik and by the High Court in 14 All. 67, pp. 73. 84, 125) 
that when a text is supported by a clause containing words of reason.it 
should be regarded as merely recommendatory (and not obligatory), but 
what Jaimini lays down is that clauses containing words generally meaning 
• reason * are to be construed as arthavadas (praises) of the obligatory rule 
contained in a previous clause. Mr. Mandlik says (p. 499 of his • Hindu 
Law *) * It is a rule of the Purvamimamsa that all texts supported by the 
assigning of a reason are to be deemed not as vidhi but simply as arthavada 
(recommendatory). When a text is treated as an arthavada it follows that 
it has no obligatory force whatever. Sabarasvamin constructs an adhi* 
karana on this head which he calls * hetuman-nigadadhikarana' (quoted in 
14 All. 67 at p. 73). This is entirely wrong as shown above and the adhi- 
karana Is not called ' hetuman etc.' but * betuvan etc.Acc. to Jaimini's rule 
the words of Vas. 15.3 * naikam putram ' contain a vidhi (an obligatory 
rule). while the following clause containing the word 'hi' (indicative of 
a reason) * sa hi santdnaya pUrvesam ' is merely an arthavada, which praises 
the vidhi by emphasizing the importance of a son. Sarkar in his *Mimamsa 
Rules’ (pp, 175-176) correctly represents the meaning of Jaimini, though in 
somewhat obscure language. The decisions in 14 All. 67 and 26 I. A. 113 
are correct so far as the Mit. and the Mayukha are concerned, though 
the judgments in the former case are wrong in what is regarded to be the 
meaning of Jaimini’s aphorisms constituting * hetuvan-nigadadhikarana*. 
The Privy Council in 26 I. A. 113 at p. 146 refer to the supposed rule of 
Jaimini that all ^scepts supported by the assignment of a reason are to be 
taken as recommendations only, but they express themselves guardedly and 
say that the rule is rather startling and they would not admit it to be true 
unless they made an intimate study of the smrtis. The commentaries will 
make the Purvamimamsa position clear, ^ 

ffir w ^ fwiwtflrmn fli 

on I. 2 . 30. The states 
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But in modern times this rule istaken to bejjnly 
TMOmmendatory and the adoption of the eldest son is held valid 
as also that of an only son^^‘. The V. Mayukha (p. 108) states: 
aoo. to the Mit. the prohibition to give the eldest son affects 
only the giver but not the adopter and he criticizes the Mit. that 
Manu IX. 106 does not forbid the giving of the eldest son, but 
only provides that by the birth of the first son a man becomes 
free from debt (to pitrs). So the V. Mayukha goes a step fur¬ 
ther and holds that there is no prohibition at all either to give., 
or take in adoption the eldest son, while the Mit., though it 
does not hold the adoption bad, seems to hold that the giver 
incurred blame. The Saih. K. p. 150 also does not allow the 
adoption of the eldest son. Two or more persons cannot adopt 
the Same boy and if they do so the adoption by each is invalid'*’*. 
The DvySmusyfiyana adoption, to be described later on, is an 
exception. 

The texts contain rules about preference in selecting a 
boy for adoption, when several are eligible. The Mit.-'*® on 
Y&j.. H. 132 declares that the verse of Manu IX. 182 stating 
that * when out of several brothers who are sons of the same 
father one has a son all of them become through that son per¬ 
sons having a son ’ does not provide that he becomes really the 
son of all but it indicates that when a brother’s son is available 

1278. Vide Kaahibai v. Tatia 7 Bom, 221, Tukaram v. Babajt 
1 Bom; L. R. 144 (for' valid adoption of eldest son), where at p. 1S2 the 
following passage from the Mayukha is referred to: 

nrw ffif ^ ftweR vr nfkwft- 

w: • fvrtfd i w 3 1 

*u«fnTivmi 1 sm tt«r 

w 1 »v. p. IO8. The same 

passage of the Mayukha is referred to in Vyns Chimanlal v, Vyas 
Ramchandra 24 Bom. 367 (F. B.) at p. 373. 

1279. ^ 'jvi: gw: gfil 1 

gw. p. 23. 

1280. t w?it #*i 5^ gfiiwf w- 
"fkl—ffil (»i3 '• 3'^) ugfi wgjwfv 

V jsn tngjn Rvlmn • fJmr, on tn< n. 132. 

The same verse is 17. 10 (with variations), tiie. fif. p, 440 quotes 

similar verses of frfkr and Compare f|s^. ^ 13. 42 also. 

‘ MiuHivml jusvftftitirftnpr m* f • vy dsvsirtailMi 1 

wtifvn»3^ SR# ^ t ifiNi wv... |v- 

viiBm siwiV vwi—vwurft riiwj fit • vffN. n. 

p, 289. Vide w. ff. p. 393 for quotation of this passage of 
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for adoption another boy should not be adopted. A similar 
explanation had been given by an ancient commentator Deva- 
svAmia The D. M., D. C. (pp. 5-6) and Sam. E. p. 150 quote 
passages of Saunaka-^^ and S&kala that a man should prefer 
a sapinda or a sagotra to one who is not a sapinda or of the 
same gotra. The D. M., D. C., the Saih. E. p. 150, the Dharma- 
sindhu recommend the following order: the full brother’s son, 
then a sagotra sapinda, then a sapinda though not of the same 
gotra (such as a boy from one’s maternal uncle’s line or a 
paternal aunt’s descendant), then one not a sapinda though of 
the same gotra, then one who is neither a sapinda nor a sagotra. 
This order is purely recommendatory and an adoption in breach 
of it is quite valid. It has been recently held that an adoption 
is invalid if the boy adopted be congenitally and incurably 
deaf and dumb though not an idiot. Vide Stirendrn v. Bhdlamth 
I. L. R. (1944) 1 Cal. 139. 

As to the age of the boy to be adopted there is great diver¬ 
gence among the medieval writers which is also reflected in the 
case law. In this connection certain verses of the EAlikApurSna 
assume great importance. The V. Mayukha and the D. 0. 


1281. wrgr«rt«rt wwni a n 

«w*iT«wfi«nrww ' WfsW} both q. by avr. p. 

41 and 48, and pp. 5-6, A comparatively late work called 

(composed after about 1700 a. d., since it 
mentions the aWtfhdai ) after an elaborate discussion of 

Kg. VII. 4. 7-8 and the above passages of Saunaka and Sakala states the 
following conclusion (D, C. College Ms, No, 133 of 1886-92 folio 16 b) 

‘ vuf wwRid ••• ww swawitfPhatjRirfint 

1282. 5^* ^ vwt« aatrt 'erft 

«trwnrt n t ym!»' 

3»i# a Ttrmi: am ai • a<fNi jMi tnrt 

jmw q. by aw. Ift. p. 122, (^. III p. 230, wr. WJ?* P- 11^* T". 
pp. 31-33 (read* nrwgiwwKi iwvl 

H- p. 169 rrcads'aninw^ and «vv«T vtaniT )• The cu4a was usually 
performed in the third year and the locks that were kept on the boy's head 
depended upon the number of the Pravara sages of the gotra of the father. 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 260-263 for cudakarana. So If a boy (who 
was ) was adopted after cuda, his position would be this that some 

would have been performed with one gotra, while others would be 
performed with another gotrh i. e. he would thus belong to two gotras. To 
prevent this and to complete his affiliation into the adoptive family the 
putrei^ had to be performed. 
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hold that the passage is of doubtful authenticity (as the verses 
are not found in several mss.), while the D. M. and the Nirnaya- 
sindhu hold them to be genuine and the Sam. K. pp. (169-172) 
after referring to these views states that those verses are opposed 
to what is stated in the Ait. Br. about SunahSepa who was adopted 
by ViSvSmitra as a son even after upanayana. The verses are: 

‘ O King 1 that son, whose aathskaras up to (including) the 
(tonsure) ceremony are performed with the gotra of his 
(natural) father, does not (i. e. cannot) attain the status of the 
adopted son of another. When the ceremonies of cuds, and 
upanayana are performed under his own gotra (by the adoptive 
father) the and the other kinds become (recognised as) 

sons (in the adoptive family); otherwise they are called dasa 
(slave). After toe fifth year the adopted son and the rest can¬ 
not be (recognised as) sons. Having taken one who is five 
years old, one (toe adopter) should first perform toe putreaU \ 
These verses state four propositions: (1) If all sathskSras 
from jatakarma to cv4a (i. e. including it) have been performed 
in the family of birth that boy cannot be adopted in another 
family; (2) if a boy’s cu4d and other later ceremonies are per¬ 
formed in the family of adoption he is fully an adopted son; 
(3) a boy over five years of age cannot be adopted at all; (4) a 
boy whose cuds has been performed in the family of birth may 
be adopted up to five years, provided the rite called putresti*^® 
is first performed in the adoptive family before any other cere, 
mony is performed on the adopted boy. The D. M. says that 
the best time for adoption is up to three years, then from three 
years to five is the next best ( gauva) and that after five no 
boy can be adopted. The D. C. (p. 36 ) holds that a boy of the 
three higher classes can be adopted up to upamyam and that a 
tudra boy can be adopted till his marriage. The Nirnaya- 
sindhu seems to be of the same opinion. The V. Mayukba 

1283. About the the »}). p. 132 says ‘ snrt jwwii i fl g roWB l- 
emnf >nminw! i srart 

jpwnftwi sfwt i s tr wawwi r iiWT Bw 

I >. The p. 173 coataios the words ... 

Vide «T*». «n. 11. 10 ‘ 5pft- ^ 

1284* q R o flff ^ wW? mirqrwr: i 5 * ^ 

p. 114. When Nilakantha says that the three verses of 
the Kalikapurana refer to the adoption of an asagotra boy, that is not his 
jreal 'opinion; he only concedes that that passage may, if at all, refer 
to the adoption of an asagotra boy, tj# ^ 

5 R qi fifi f g f H t 1 w. p. 38. 
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Und. Bam. E. both bold that even a boy not of the i^me gotra 
may be taJcen in adoption after npanayana or after marmge 
and even when the person to be adopted has himself had a son. 
In Bengal, Benares and Bihar the courts hold that the boy 
must be adopted before upanayana. The sd.me rule holds good 
in Madras ; but there it is further held that if the boy to be 
adopted is of the same gotra as the adopter, the adoption may be 
made after upanayana but before marriage. In Bombay a 
person may be adopted at any age, even after marriage and 
even after he has had children and he may be even older than 
the adopter. In the whole of India, a 6udra may be adopted 
only before his marriage, but in the Bombay Presidency the 
adoption of a married man and of one having even a child is 
allowed also among fiudras'^*®. 


1285. Vide Ganga Sahai v. Lekhraj 9 All. 253 (at p. 306 the transla¬ 
tions of the Kalikapurana verses by Sutherland and Colebrooke are quoted 
and at p. 318 the authenticity of those verses is held to be extremely 
doubtful); Raja Mukund v. Jagannath 2 Patna 469, 477 (v^herethe 
passage of the Kalikapurana is quoted), in Mvhich it was held that a boy 
may be adopted till upanayana and that it does not matter if the cuda 
ceremony is performed in the family of birth and the putre^fi is omitted at 
the time of adoption ; Chandreshwar v, Bisheshwar 5 Patna 777 at p. 844 
(where the passage as to five years was held not binding) ; vide Surabala 
Devi V, Sudhirkumar AIR ( 1944 ) Cal. 265. 

1286. Viraragava v. Ramalinga 9 Mad. 148 (F. B.) for the validity 
of the adoption of a sagotra after upanayanya and Pichuvayyan v. 
Subbayyan 13 Mad. 128 for the invalidity of a married man's adoption^ 

- - 1287. Vide Dharma v, Ratnkrishna 10 Bom. 80, 84 (where it is said 
that though Nilakantha's explanation that the Kalikapurana verses refer to 
. an asagotra causes a difficulty, yet it does not follow that he adopts that 
interpretation as his own) in which the adoption of a married asagotra 
brahmana was upheld ; Kalgmda v. Somappa 33 Bom. 669 where the 
adoption of a married man having a son was upheld, but it was decided that 
the son born before adoption remained for purposes of inheritance in the 
natural fSmily ; Balabai v, Mahadu 48 Bom. 387 (where the adopted man 
tras older than the adopter). 

1^88. tingayya v. Chengalammal 48 Mad. 407 where it was held 
that even a iSudra cannot be adopted after his marriage, (which decision 
foUoura theP. C.) 

86 
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^unaka reciuired that the hoy to be adopted must be 
puiraechjSey&vaha^ (one who bears resemblance to or is a reflec* 
tioQ of the ourosa son). This has led to differing explanations 
by the commentators and contradictory decisions in the several 
Indian High Courts. The D. M. and D. C. (p. 21) both explain 
that the resemblance consists in the possibility of being pro* 
created by the adopter himself by rdyoga and the like. The 
meaning of the D. M. is: A. brother’s son or a sapinda’s son 
or a sagotra’s son can be adopted because the adopter could 
have procreated a son by the practice of niyoga on the wife of a 
brother or a sapinda or a sagotra (according to the rules of 
niyoga); but he could not have done so as regards his mother, 
or grandmother, daughter or sister or his mother’s sister. There¬ 
fore a man cannot adopt his own brother, paternal or maternal 
uncle, a daughter’s eon or a sister’s son and the like. One strange 
thing IS that, though niyoga had been forbidden for many 
centuries before the D. M., the author of it brings in the rules 
of the long obsolete practice of tUyoga^^ to find out who could 
or could not be adopted. But stranger things were to happen. 
Sutherland who translated both the D.M. and the D.C. explained 
in his notes the word ‘ niyog&dina ’ as ‘ by such an appointment 
or marriage and the like’. Vide Stoke’s Hindu Law Texts 
p. 590 (DattakamlmSihsa, sec. V. ptadtum 16 note). There was 
no warrant for introducing the word ‘ marriage ’ after ‘ niyoga*. 
The rules of niyoga are different from those of marriage. 
The judges most of whom were generally ignorant of Sanskrit and 
had yet to decide cases among Hindus according to Hindu Law 
as understood by them ( vide 26 I. A. 113 at page 128 about the 
ignorance' of Sanskrit among judges) seized ux>on this explana¬ 
tion and evolved the curious rule that no one could be adopted 
whose mother the adopter could not have married in her maiden 
state (i. e. the relationship has reference to a time prior to 


1289. gwmxw tm wr 

I *1 PrvbiTuwiwt i WNnQ vrgrw: 

i... u«n ^ siWhr ffii i tuft xfihfhr: wnjiiii 

WTOj ^ ffii VW 5 I ^W. iff. pp. ;144-143 and p. 147. Tb« worda 
gUMfini... occur in alto (p. 21). The haU verte iffwiff 

... almost like 105. 2. 

1290. For (he rules of niyotn vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 89»-601. - 
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marriage). This is still the law in all Presidencies^^* except 
Bombay. Although the D. M. stated that the boy to bo adopted 
must be capable of being procreated by niyoga, at another place 
it remarks, after quoting verses of Saunaka**** and Sfikala, that 
a boy of another gotra may be adopted except a daughter's son, 
a sister’s son and a mother’s sister’s son. The Bombay High 
Court holds , that any one may be adopted except these three 
(vide Bantchandra v. &opal 32 Bom. 619, Wcdbcu v. Heerbai 34 
Bom. 491 holding that a man cannot adopt his mother’s sister’s 
son, Bamkrishm v. Chimnaji 15 Bom. L. B. 824 holding the 
adoption of father’s sister’s son valid). Very strange results 
have followed from this viz. the Bombay High Court has 
upheld the validity of the adoption as a son by a man of his own 
half-brother (vide Gajanan v. Kashinctih 39 Bom. 410), of his own 
maternal uncle’s son, and the adoption by a widow of her deceased 
husband's son-in-law (vide Silabai v. ParvcUibai 47 Bom. 35 ). It 
should be noted that the Dvaitanirnaya or Dharmadvaitanir- 
naya (of Sahkarabhatta, father of Nllakantha) and the V, 
Mayukha both hold after a very abstruse reasoning based on 
several MimSmsa rules, that men of the three higher classes may 


1291. Vide Minakshi v, Ramanada 11 Mad. 49 Bhagwan 

Singh V. Bhagwan Singh L. R. 26 I. A. 153. 160, in the latter of which the 
texts of Saunaka and Sakala are relied upon, 

1292. iror I... guj i wigrwif^- 

i... tjm- 

W t grfihr* 

I 3^ wag , 

I gw. »(i. pp. 80 and 101, gw. W- p. 8; gw. W. p. 6 quotes WWW's 
verse. The gw. rft. elsewhere (p. 98) and the p. 158 read ggwit 

ga: and the w- P 176 reads ‘gHW ai ggwrt WlW gW^,' 

while the ww'l 'a fi inia (p. 105) and the tv. ngJW p. 110 read 
t g g f in ft w ggpfiaa q. by the gw. rft. p. 146 reads ‘ wtgrmf^a^ sflfta 
»nPf*tgs gai » 

1293. Vide the text of the V. Mayukha p. 111 and notes pp. 173*179 

in my edition of the V. Mayukha for explanation. The Dvaitanirnaya 
(p. 103) concludes: JN iTTfrrftf?! firvtt 

nvx fllpn ^ mlft. > The V. Mayukha p. 111 folldwi 

the Dvaitanirnaya and states that usage is in accordance with its explana^ 
tlpht * ftf# lilpfin Gopat V. Hanmant 
3 Bom. 273 at p. 280 it was held that NHakantha also interdicted ihi 
adoption of the daughter's son 9 ,nd of the other two by the tegsnerat# 
elimnr.' It is submitted that this view as to the position of th#^ 
Mayukha on this point is entirely wrong. 
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adopt a daughter’s son, a sisters’s sou or a mother’s sister’s son and 
that a liQdra must adopt one of these if available in preference 
to any one else. The Bombay High Court follows the inter¬ 
pretation of ^aunaka’s verse given by Nandapandita in 
preference to Nllakantha’s, but in its turn disregards the 
authority of Nandapandita who forbade the adoption of a 
brother or uncle. It would have been far better if it had 
generally brushed aside everywhere the dicta of Nanda¬ 
pandita and preferred the interpretation of the Mayukha. 
Popular sentiment is in favour of the daughter’s son 
or sister’s son being adopted, as they are the nearest and often 
the dearest relations, and yet the High Court shuts the 
door against them, while it opens it ajar for the adoption of 
a brother or maternal uncle or his son or one’s own daughter’s 
husband, which appears absurd to people. Besides the High 
Courts have recognised the adoption even of a daughter’s 
Bon^^’^ on the ground of custom by Delastha sm&rta br&hmanas 
in the Dharwar District (vide Sundrabai v. Hanmant 56 Bom. 
298), by Telugu br&hmanas ( Viswamndara v. Somaaundara 
43 Mad. 876). Sudras can adopt a daughter’s or sister’s or 
mother’s sister’s son all over India. The D, M. went so far as 
to say that a widow could not adopt her brother’s son.^”® The 
D. M. ignored the fact that the widow adopts to her husband 
(and not to herself) who bore no relation to his wife’s brother’s 
wife and who could have himself adopted that son. The Bombay ' 
High Court and the Privy Council have discarded this absurd 
proposition of the D. M. Pannalal in ' Kumaun Local customs’ 


1294. 1( may be noted that the question of the adoption of the daugh¬ 
ter's son cropped up even in the times of the Peshwas. In ' Selections from 
Peshwa’s Records' vol. 43 No. 146 pp. 116*117 the opinion of Ram&strl, 
the Chief Justice of the Peshwa’s court, is sought on the adoption of a 
da,ughter's son from the Ratnagiri District. The Prthviraja Rasau states, 
that the famous Chohan hero Prthviraja had been adopted by bis maternal 
grand-father Anahgapala of the Tomara dynasty of Delhi. But modern 
historians say that this is imaginary (vide 'History of Medieval India'by 
Prof, Ishwari Prasad p. 9 f*.). 

1295. «r?ifffg tf itru;I s r rg r w i i^ ti ^ *trt?k gm wAig t fAi 

w vm ' gw. sft. 

pp. ‘56^57t Vide Bai Nani v, Chunital 22 Born* 975* PuHulal v. 
Pai^H 42 I. A. p. 155s where after admitting that the Dattakamimimii 
is eo^edded in law, the P. C. say that caution is required in accepting tba 
glawii'pf Nanda Pan(|ita where they deviate from pr add to the emi^is 

(p-wii’ '' 
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notes that in that part of India a daughter’s or a sister’s son 
may be adopted (p. 14 para 56). It has been recently held that 
the adoption of the illegitimate son of a woman even among 
Madras is invalid. Vide Apya v. Ramakka I. L. R. (1941) Bom. 
350. This was relied upon for holding that a woman cannot 
give in adoption an illegitimate son among Lingayats in 
Tirkmgaiida v. Shivappa A. I. R. (1944) Bom,. 40. 

It is now necessary to say a few words about the dvydmu- 
^yayam- A datlakx is of two kinds kemla (simple or 
ordinary) and (the son of two fathers). When 

a man gives his only son in adoption to another under an agree¬ 
ment that he is to be considered as the son of both the natural 
father (jamka or janaka-pUr) and of the adoptive father 
(palaka ), the son so given is called dvyamu^yaya'ya. The 
Bombay High Court has held that in order to constitute a 
dvydmu^jdyava an express agreement as stated above must be 
proved even when one brother adopts the only son of another'®^, 
A dvyamusyayana inherits both in the natural and adoptive 
families. The word dvySmusyayana was employed in some of 


1296. art w ^ amrs • 

aimiWTftIk p. The t«r. (pp. 61,66) 

employs the word lor Vide Laxmipatirao v. Venkatesh 

41 Bom. 315, Huchrao v, Bhimarao Bom. 277, It has already been 
seen (p. 659 ) that the Mit. employs the words dvyamusyayana and ksetraja 
as synonyms. Nar. (dayabhaga 23) appears to use it in the same sense, 

• ftwsavivwr 1 PrturtS «. 

In this verse Nar. does not employ the form dvyamusyayana, but the 
word amusyayana with the adverb * dvil) * meaning * twice *. The word 
dvyamusyayana is made up of * dvi ' (two) and * amusyayana * (issue 
of this man, issue of so and so). The word amusyayana occurs in the Tai. 
Br. II. 7. 7. 7 < wrt V TOWWfflt nr a uy v rt mpr 

and in the Atharvaveda IV. 16. 9, X. 5. 36 and 44, XVI. 7. 8 in the form 
' amusyayana amusyah putra In the Hir. gr. I. 9. 19 we have 
trim where Matrdatta explains: f l%. 

Similar words occur |n the Bhiradvaja gf. II. 19. Katyayana has vartika 2 

* ^ on Pan. VI. 3. 21. 'imusyayana* is 

formed from * amusya ’ (of this or that man) in the sense of ' apatya * acc, 
to Panini IV. 1. 99 {:nadadibhyahphak). In the £^v. Sr. S. (Uttarasafka 
6. 13 ) the word * dvlpravacana ’ is employed for dvyamusyayana, ^ am tt 
^ flpWtrtWi NSrSyima explains, ^ ^ iipTXtrt^T 

1297n Vide v, y$nhaU9h 41 Bom« 315 and Huchrao 

Bhimarao 42 Bom. 277, 
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the as applicable to all such sons as the dattaka,krlta*^‘. 
The V. Mayukha quotes a prose passage from E£ty&yana 
(which is attributed to Paithlnasi in D. C.) and the 
V. Msyukba, D. M, and D. C. all quote a verse (which is 
ascribed to Pravar&dhy&ya by the first and to P&rijata by the 
D. M.) that supports this. The D. M. and D. C. both quote 
two Butras of Saty&s5dha and Sahara’s gloss ( bhS^ya ) thereon 
in which tbs k^etraja is called rUtya doyQmu^yayava and 
the dattaka and others are called anitya dvyamusyayana. Y&j, 
II127 and Baud. Dh. S. U. 2. 21 provide that a ksetraja is the 
son of both the begetter and of the husband of the wife on whom 
the son is procreated. Therefore such a son is called nitya 
dvyamusyayana (because he is always the son of two fathers). 
When the ksetraja became obsolete and forbidden, the only 
dvy&musyUyana was an only son taken in adoption with a 
stipulation as described above. About the dattaka Manu IX. 142 
states the general rule that the dattaka loses the gotra of his 
genetive father and assumes that of the adopter. But a dattaka 
belonged to two gotras according to some, if his saihskaras up 
to ocaila were performed in his natural family and the saihskSra 
of upanayana and those that follow were performed in the 
adoptive family. Therefore it was not a general proposition 
that a dattaka always belonged to two gotras. If all the 
saihskfiras from jatakarma were performed by the adopter, 
then the dattaka would take the gotra of the adopter alone. 
Hence the sons called dattaka and 'the bought’ were styled anUya 
dyy&musyayanas (who were not in all cases dvyamusyayanas )• 
The D, M. states this twofold division of dvyamusyayanas 
and employs the words nityavat or nitya and anityamt or anitya 


1298. BwrfwjrmnT 

wi%—ffii iwtsvvniwiaTOpnr wnvnms i «r. p- 

ascribes this to ^«tl% and reads ; siu . 

wfvj I nhiir^tevBgff! i q. hoa jwwvnr by sir. s»ipr 

p. 118. 

1299. firfw {^rmg ' 

kn (ilirqtmwriwrikwi ^ iw fik ^«?bwnti 

Nt siiwg'ksnft vk • wnraium qfbil iflw 

tdwmiwwm nfitirfigiinftw • «‘Oiwwt 

g w jy. qiqn ni it.yftt» gfit { ktqg w i g i ^qw i srt nHigk qq w» q nuysi i 
‘ywnfJsit q gq ir g« q i qnq; t »\.g[{» gjlw. i .f». jA-. 
pp. 188-89; vide gw. W. p. <4 for the yr of yqiklft ’ ' 
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to denote the two vatieties and restriote the former onlT* to a 
son adopted with a stipulation as stated above. The ksetraja 
became quite obsolete many centuries ago and the courts have held 
that the anitya dvySinusyayana is also now obsolete. It is 
now held that every adoption is presumed to be in the simple 
( kevala ) form, unless a stipulation that the boy will be the 
son of both is proved (when it will be a dvySmusy&yana 
adoption). 

When a man is adopted in the dvySmusyayana form, bis 
son born after such adoption has been held to inherit as grand¬ 
son to the adoptive father, if the dvySmusyayana son died 
before the adoptive father.^*®®" 

Ceremonies of Adoption ,—The most essential ingredient in 
adoption is the giving of the boy by the natural father and the 
taking of the boy by the adopter with the intention to transfer 
the boy to the family of the adopter. Another requisite ( in 
some cases') is the homa called which as described 

by Saunaka and Baud, is given in the Appendix. It is not 
necessary that the daltahoma must be performed immediately 
after the giving and taking, but it may be performed later and 
its performance may be delegated to others when the giver or 
taker is a widow or a Sudra or is ill &o. Although in Vedic 
times women composed hymns and although HSrlta and Yama 
stated that woman had the upanayana performed on them and 
could study the Veda (H. Dh. vol. II pp. 293-295), in later times 
it was held that women could not study the Veda, could not 
repeat Vedic mantras and therefore could not perform any 
homa (including daltahoma). Therefore some writers said that 
a widow could not adopt at all, while others like the V. Mayh- 
kha said that women are to be assimilated to sudras and so 
just as a iudra can get the dattahoma performed through a 
br&hmana, so a widow, though she cannot herself engage In 
homa, may employ a brShmana to perform the dattahoma. 
Vide H. Dh. v61. 11. pp. 365-368 (for deterioration in ;the 


1300. Vide Basappa v. Gurlingawa 57 Bom. 74, 77, where the two 
kinds of dvyimnfyiyanas are mentioned and it is stated that the anitya 
dvyamusyayana is now obsolete. 

1300 <t. Vide GanPatrao v. Balkrishna I. L. E. (1942) Bom, 340. 

1301. guwihfif i 
I gmvnrm t fw. if), p. lei. 

1302. Vide Apimdis. 
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-position of women), and note 1868 nbove and V. Mayfiklia 
^Qted below. It htis been held that the dcUtahoma is 
.not^^ necessary among twice<born classes if the boy to be 
adopted belongs to the same gotra as that of the adoptiye father. 
Jolly (in T. L. L. p. 160) states that the Dattakadarpana refers 
. to a text of Yama from the Sarasvatlvilasa to the effect that homa 
is not absolutely essential in all cases. From Colebrooke’s Digest 
V,4 COLXXIII it appears that Jagannstha held the same view. 
The Dharmasindhu remarks that in certain countries an adop¬ 
tion of a sagotra sapinda boy can be validly effected with the 
mere assent of the giver and adopter without Vedic ceremonies. 
There is a good deal of conflict in the case law on this point, which 
is passed over. Among sudras no homa is necessary. The 
ceremony of adoption as described by Baud. gr. ilesasutra IL 6. 
4-9 (which is probably the oldest on record and which was the 
one to be followed by the Taittirlyas or followers of the Black 
Yajurveda, according to D. M., Saih. K. p. 177 and the Dharraa- 
sindhu p. 161) is as follows: When about to take (in adoption) 
the adopter makes ready (or collects) the following viz. two 
pieces of cloth, two ear-rings, a finger ring, an &c&rya (oflflciat- 
ing priest) who is well versed in the Veda, a bundle of kusa 
grass, fuel sticks of palSsa (Butea Frondosa). Then in the 
midst of invited relatives, after informing the ruler, he serves 
food to brShmanas in the assembly hall or in the middle of the 
house. He (the adopter) makes (the brahmanas) pronounce 
the benedictions ‘ May the day be auspicious I May you fare 
well I May there be prosperity!’ and performs the acts (usual 
in all homas) from drawing lines on the altar up to carrying 
forward the Pranlta water. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 pp. 809-318 for 
the procedure common to all homas. Then he goes into the 


1303. fi5> 

env: i... i efi- 

wnnW—ffH I «r. WJJW p. 112 (text). Vide H. Dh. vol. H. 

pp. 594-593 notes 1392-1395 for other texts treating women (of higher castes) 
and Madras alike. 

1304. "Vidt Valubai v. Govind 24 Bom. 218, Bal Gangadhar v. 
Shrinivas 39 Bom. 441 (P. C.), Govindayydr v. Dorasatiit 11 Mad. 5 
(P.B.); Muthuvayyangar v. Thiruvangadamm'al I.L.R. <1942) Mad. p. 682. 

nrsTtf tmiwwwnriq w f i 

• in ftiw p. 249; ir(%^ 
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presence of the giver and begs of him ‘ give me your son *. The 
other one (the giver) says * I give’. He (adopter) then take* 
hold of the boy with the words ’I accept thee for the continuity 
(of my family)’. Then he decks (the boy) with the pieces of 
cloth, the ear-rings, the finger ring and performs the acts from 
laying fuel sticks round the altar up to the offering of oblations 
into fire; he offers boiled rice into fire with the mantra ‘yastvS 
hrda ’ (Hg. V. 4,10 or Tai. S. L 4. 46. 1) as a puronuvQkyQ **** 
(prayer of invitation) and with the mantra ‘yasmai tvam 
sukrte’ ( Hg. V, 4.11, Tai. S. I. 4. 46.1) as a ydjyS (prayer of 
worship or offering). Then having offered oblations of clarified 
butter with the vyahrtis*®** he performs the acts from the offe¬ 
ring to Agni Svistakrt down to the giving of the cow and pre¬ 
sents. He (the adopter) gives as dak^ipa (fee) to the priest 
these very pieces of cloth and rings (with which the boy was 
decked). 

The procedure laid down by iSaunaka, who appears to be 
much later than Baud., is somewhat different (though there is 
a good deal common to both) and is meant for the students of the 
Bgveda (acc..to Sam. E. p. 175). A few salient points may be 
noted. The adopter should fast the previous day, he should 
offer madhuparka to the officiating priest, should perform all 
the details from the placing of fuel sticks on the fire up to the 
purification of clarified butter with the blades of kusa grass. 
The giver recites (when begged) the five verses beginning with 
‘ye yajfiena’ (Bs- X. 63.1-5) and the adopter holds the boy with 
both hands while repeating the mantra ‘ devasya tvft ’ (iUv. gr 
I. 30. 4), mutters the rk ‘angfid-angSd’ (quoted above on p. 641 
71 . 1303) and smells the boy on his head. The adopter offers boiled 
rice with Bg. V. 4.10, X. 85. 38, X. 85. 41-46. A much more 
elaborate procedure is set out in the V. Mayukha (pp. 130-133 
text) and the Dharmasindhu (HI purvftrdha pp. 160-161). 

The results of adoption —^Adoption has the effect of trans¬ 
ferring the adopt^ person from his natural family into the 
adoptive family, ii^cloption confers upon the adopted person the 
same rights and privileges in the family of adoption as the son 


1305. For the meaning of Puronuvakya and Yajya, vide H. of Dh. 
yol. 11. p. 1060 n. 2372 and pp. 1058-59 respectively. For the offering to 
Agni Svistakrt vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 208 and appendix p. 1257 n. 481* 

1306. The vyahrtis are the mystic syllables hhuvah and svak* 

offc^vings will be accompanied with these syllables as follows: ' om bhu^ 

svaha '• * om bhuval^ svahk *om $vah svaha', *0^ b(iur bhuva^ sva^ avaha'* 
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of the body (aurasa) except in a few well defined casW.- ^e 
basic text on this point is that of Manu*^ IX. 142 which may 
be literally rendered as follows: ‘ The son given should not take 
the gotra (the family name) and the wealth of his natural father; 
the pinda (the cake of boiled rice offered to deceased ancestors in 
er&ddhas) follows the gotra and the wealth ( L e. is invariably 
concomitant with them); of him who gives (his son in adoption) 
theaixzciAS (obsequial rites) ceases (sofar as that son is concerned)'. 
The preceding verse (Manu IX. 141) states that the adopted 
son takes the wealth of his adoptive father and all that this 
Verse says is that, after adoption, the son given in adoption 
does not take the name of his natural father and has no right 
in the wealth that then is the natural father’s and that he does 
not perform the obsequial and Sr&ddha rites for his natural 
father. But from this verse a learned Hindu Judge derived 
the sweeping proposition that ‘ the theory of adoption depends 
upon the principle of a complete severance of the child adopted 
from the family in which he is bom, both in respect to the 
paternal and maternal line, and his complete substitution into 
the adopter’s family as if he were born in it’. There is no 
warrant for the idea of complete severance emphasised here. 
This dictum was followed in many cases and was accepted by 
the Privy CounoiP*®*, Another great Judge went so far as to 


1307. • *ihTit»unptt 

N vns Mayukha p. 115 

read * it But this reading makes no change whatever in the 

meaning, since in ancient sutrasand smrtis, the roots 'hhaj* and *hr* and 
derivatives from them are used promiscuously in the same sense with regard 
to gotra and riktha. Vide the words gotra-bhajali and riktha-bhajah cited 
above (on p. 650 ) from Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 36-37 and Gaut. 28. 30-31, the 
words * rikthaih bhajeran ' (in Gaut. 28. 19) and *riktbabhak’ (in Gaut. 
28. 26), Vas. 17. 84 (tayoralabhe raja haret), Yaj, II. 132 aad 

U. 138 ( ), ^ ). Even 

' apabaret' which ordinarily means * should steal or take away ’ is used by 
Yaj. II. 138 only in the sense of 'should take or claim \ Manu CIX'* 157 
and 154) employs the words 'haret' and 'adadyaf In the same sense. 
Vide also (in Manu IX. 155) and {tn IX. 192). Therefore 

the learned ]udges in Dattatr'aya o. Govind 40 Bom. 429 and in Bai 
Kesarbav, Shivsangji 3^ Bom, L, R. 1332 (at pp. 1340-41) unnecessarily 
enter into a long discussion on * haret ^ and * bbajet' and the several trans¬ 
lations these words by Golapchandra Sarkar and others. 

1308, Vide Utna Shunker Moitto v, Kali Komul 6 Cal. 256 (F. B,) 

at p. 260. ^Vide Rafi Komul v. Uma Shunkut L. R. tO I. A. 136,149 for 
'the acceptance by the P. C, * ’ . ’• 
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say that ' an absolute adoption appears to operate as birth of 
the boy in the family of adoption and as civil death in the 
family of birth, having regard to the legal consequences that 
are incidents of such adoption ’ ***’. But then the P. C. felt 
that matters were being carried too far and administered the 
warning”^ that “As has been more than once observed the 
expressions 'civilly dead or as if he had never been born in the 
family’ are not for all purposes correct or logically applicable 
but they are complimentary to the term ‘new birth’.’’ We 
have to see what construction was put upon the verse of Manu 
by authoritative digests. The V. Mayukha explains Manu IX. 
142 and arrives at the conclusion that the four words gdra^ 
riktha, pipda and svadha are not to be taken literally but they are 
only used to indicate all those consequences only in relation to 
the natural father and the like that are brought about by their 
connection with the piuda and the verse of Manu conveys the 
cessation of all those consequences only. It further adds that 
the son on being given away in adoption ceases to have similar 
relationship to his brother, paternal uncle (in the family of 
birth). It should be noted that the V. Mayukha does not say 
that the son given away is dead to the family of birth or ceases 
to have any connection whatever with the members of the 
family of birth, but restricts the cessation of relation to the 
offering of pinda and the taking of the estate after he is 
adopted. The D. M. quotes the Sm. C. (II. 289) and holds 
that by the gift the adopted son ceases to have the same gotra 
as the giver. The D. C. (pp. 23-24) states**'^ the same preposi' 
tion, without naming the Sm. C. The learned Judges who had 
to decide cases of adoption, even if they knew Sanskrit, do not 
generally appear to have consulted authoritative works other 
than the few that had been translated and were quite unaware as 


1309. Per Sir Asotosh Mukerji J. in Birbhadra v. Kalpataru 1 C. L. 
]. 388 at p. 400 (where Manu IX. 142 is cited in the ortginai for this). 

1310. Vide Raghuraj Chandra v. Subhadra L. R. 53 I. A. 139,148 
followed in Martand v. Narayan I. L. R. 1939 Bom. 586 (F. B.). 

fiS I ift. pp. 163-164. The words Burt u nf ••• 

Hvtk occur in the H. P> 289. 

*1312. WT*i®— 

w e fi i i Rij r wl ufftfi%o i trm ^ 

iwwfwf wif Bpnpfi' pp. 23 - 24 . 
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to whether even the desBation of the pinda and gotra and of the 
right to wealth when a son was given away was so universally 
accepted by the leading DharmaliSstra works as they thought. 
The Sarasvatlvilfisa (p. 894) quotes a text of Visnu*^* that even 
the adopted son should perform the obsequial rites of the natural 
father and explains that Manu IX. 142 applies when the natural 
father has no issue at the time of his death. Budraskanda on 
Kh&dira gr. XQ. 5.16 says the same. KamalSkara, the author 
of the Nirpayasindhu^^* and a first cousin and contemporary 
of Nllakantha expressly states that Manu IX 142 only applies 
when the natural father has a son or sons (other than the one 
given away) and quotes E&tySyana and Laug&ksi cited in the 
Pravaramafijarl (p. 146) in support. The Dharmasindhu^^^^ 
also says that when a boy of another gotra is adopted after his 
upanayana is performed in the family of birth or when only 
the upanayana is performed by the adoptive father, the adopted 
boy should repeat both gotras at the time of bowing at the feet 
of elders or in firSddba and other rites; but when all the cere¬ 
monies including the cud& are performed by the adoptive 
father then the adopted boy has only one gotra (viz. that of 
the adopter). 

The plain meaning of the verse of Manu (IX. 142) is that 
when a man gives away his son in adoption, then that son is 
transferred into another family, does not perform the Sraddha 
and similar rites for the giver and cannot claim to take the 
wealth of his natural father as a son on the father’s death 
or demand a partition from his father. The other son or sons 

1313. fftwReh.wur—ffif wsrswiniw 

i w. fit. p. 394 ; irer gwiwlj? aprl^i jui- 
I qewW ’it jv: i on ni. 5. le. 

1314. 
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gdivngevntft» (%. in p. 3«9, The passage quoted dccurs on 

p. 146 of the nawwfl . This passage is quoted in the sir. sr. p. 113 also. 
Vide note 1298 above for a portion of it. The folio 127 says 

mnwft «wfifv gvirft rrawik wswtwrf^ iVeufVs «nqn** • eijdlvHim- 
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of the giver are to perform the ^r&ddhas for the father and to 
succeed to the family wealth. But this verse has been twisted 
by some High Court decisions to yield another rule. Suppose 
A, a Hindu, has an only son B. On A’s death B takes the whole 
ancestral property as the only surviving co-parcener and then 
B is given in adoption by his mother to X. Suppose B has a 
daughter C born to him before his adoption to X. Does B forfeit 
the estate taken by him as the last surviving male with the 
result that on B’s adoption to X his daughter G takes the estate 
(which had already vested absolutely in B) as if he was dead 
in the family of A. The Bombay High Court has held in two 
decisions that on B’s^®‘* adoption to X in the above illustration 
he loses or forfeits the property he took as the last surviving 
co-parcener in the family of A and his daughter C would take 
the estate of B as if he were then dead (though he is actually 
living), The result of these decisions is that the verse of Manu 
is construed as laying down that though a man may have been 
absolutely entitled to certain property as a member of one 
family, on his adoption into another family he loses that estate 
which then passes on to his heir as if he had died on the day of 
adoption. This construction of the verse of Manu has not ^en 
accepted by the Madras and Calcutta High Courts,^**’ which 
hold that an adoption does not divest any property which has 
vested in a man previous to his adoption into another family. 
It may be noted that the Bombay High Court itself gave a deci¬ 
sions^* which is inconsistent in principle with the two decisions 

1316. Vide Daltatraya V. Govind 40 Botn. 429 (where Manu IX. 142 
is relied on for this proposition at pp. 433-434 ) and Manikbai v. Gokuldas 
49 Bom. 520. 

1317. Vide Venkata Narasimha V. Rangayya 29 Mad. 437 ; Behari 
Lai V. Kailas Chunder 1 C. W. N. 121 ; Shyama Charan v. Sricharan 
36 Cal. 1135. 

1318. Vide Mahableshwar V. Suhramanya 47 Bom. 542. In Manik* 
bat V. Gokuldas 49 Bora. 520 (at p. 525) both the cases viz. 40 Bom. 429 
and 47 Bom. 542 are apparently quoted with approval, but it is extremely 
difficult to reconcile the last two cases. If on adoption a separated copar- 
cener is not divested of the estate already taken by him at a partition 
because the share taken by him cannot be said to be the estate of his 
natural father within the meaning of Manu IX. 142, the estate taken by a 
sole surviving co^parcener also cannot be divested by his subsequent adop* 
tion, because at the adoption it bad ceased to be the estate of his natural 
father long before the adoption, because when a co*parcener dies his rights 
lapse to the other co-parcehers and b^a^use the root chuae of being entitled 
to partition and taking as surviving coparcener is the same via. the birth 
right Of a son under the Mitak^ra. 
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cited aboice, when it held that where a father and his four sons 
partitioned ancestral family property and one of the sons was 
subsequently given in adoption into another family, the son 
so adopted was not divested by the subsequent adoption of 
the property already taken by the son on partition. In a still 
later case the Bombay High Court approves of its first decisiou 
in 40 Bom. 429 and observes: * the verse of Manu refers hot 

only to the riktlia of the natural father but also to the gotra of 
the natural father. It is quitelclear that the gotra of the natural 
father is vested in the son by his birth. The gotra so vested in 
thO'Son ceases after the son is given in adoption. It is difficult 
to understand why the riktha which is spoken of in the same 
manner as gotra in the verse should not cease by the entire cessa¬ 
tion of connection with the natural family. The gotra and 
riktha are inextricably joined together in a dvandva compound 
and it would follow logically as well as grammatically that the 
adopted eon must lose both together and cannot lose the 
former and keep the latter.’ In this passage the premiss 
that there is entire cessation of connection with the natural 
family is entirely wrong as has already been shown and will 
be shown a little later on. The adoptee’s connection with the 
gotra of the natural family does not cease for all purposes at 
alL Therefore the reasoning of the passage quoted above is 
entirely misconceived and is further opposed to two well known 
rules of the Mlm&ms& evolved for the construction of texts. On 
the interpretation given to Manu IX. 142 by the Bombay deci¬ 
sions'that verse lays down two rules ( vidhis ), viz. il) a person 
adopted into another family will not take the wealth of his 
natural father or any one in that family after adoption; (2) 
that a person adopted into another family loses or forfeits on 
adoption wealth that he may have already taken absolutely in 
the natural family as a member of that family btfore adoption. 
These are two entirely different propositions and the rule of 
tnImSihs& is that one and the same sentence should not be 
construed as laying down two rules (otd/os) applicable to diffe¬ 
rent sets of circumstances. To so construe a text is to be guilty 


1519. Vide Bai Kesarba V, Shivsattgji 34 Bool, t#. H. 1332 wfaicfar 
accepts * na haret ’ as meaning * shall not take \ and quotes on pp. 1341 *^2 
theD* M.» D, C. and V* Mayukbaon this verse. The P, C. decision in 
Raghu Raj Chandra v. Suhhadra L. R* 55 t. A* 139 doee isot approve of 
49 Bom. 429 as regards the exact point of decision vis. the forfeiture of. 
ppgperty already vested before adoption. 

1320. wi w Bet e a wwt i umiew p. »n Ib ii.-a. m, -- 
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of the fault of vSkyabheda (eplitting up of a sentence so as to 
yield two distinct rules). The. V. MayQkha construed Manu 
IX 'iI42 so as to indicate only one sense and avoid the fault of 
vSkij(d}heda on the analogy of two examples discussed in the 
Puryamlm&ms&^32i works, but if the reasoning of the Bombay 
High Court were followed the same fault to avoid which Nila- 
kantha strives hard would be committed. There is another 
mimSms& rule^*^ which will be violated by the Bombay High 
Court’s interpretation of Manu IX 142 vis. when an already 
existing thing or entity and something to be accomplished or 
brought about in future are spoken of together in a sentence 
the thing already existing or accomplished is mentioned simply 
for the sake of the thing to be accomplished. The aocomplis^d 
fact is adoption itself. Manu who mentions adoptiota or the 
adopted son which is an accomplished entity also mentious 
along with it the taking of property (rikthaharapa); hence 
that taking must have reference to the future bringing about 
and not the undoing of rikthaharapa which had already taken 
place long before. 

That the gotra of the natural family persists in some 
matters even after a person is adopted is made clear by the 
digests. The Sam. X. (p. 182) says that every dattaka must, 
when entering on marriage, avoid the gotra of his natural as 
also of his adoptive father. The Dharmasindhu (III. p. 161) 
says the same and states that the prohibition against marriage 


1321. vuT wwiws rnrw 'rhwiWwi, vur vr~ 

suiw nhifteUppevroi- 
eu4Hia( ^ wtifitPhpvi* 

ftrarr wrvfii l »V. p. VWe toy notes to V, M. 

pp. 189-191 for explanations, Jai. (111. 7,13-14) deals with the 2nd example. 
The bbisya of Sahara and the Tantravartika explain how there will be 
yakyabheda if the sentence (ardham &c.) is literally construed. 

1322. t wo: on 3). UI. 4. 40. p. 976 ; 

ft’jjt vww I ’Sjwwrwgwpwi w 

sm on IX. 1. 9 p. 1652 ; fft Wt fttsit fti#' 

Vftft »IHgNu on IV. 1. 18 p. 1207. This is called 'Hi- 

io the gsw i ft sf on III. 4. 24 and II. 1. 12 and it has 
been employed elsewhere by the (p. Ill text), wo very frequently 

employs this maxim; vide e. g. on lr> II> 1* 4. 

1323. ftqft g f u iu w iiw 

P- 18^1 ft sft g 

wwtft wWifiwwwwrtSWi wvf • *nw wni<i)v4 twsB'ftfwthiW 
ffgftwu t wIRhg m p. 16K , . . . 
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wiUi a girl of the gotras of the natural and adoptive fathers is 
absolute and not restricted to seven or five degrees, ^us if 
there is no total or absolute cessation of gotra relation with the 
natural family for all purposes there is no reason why in the 
case of wealth already taken before adoption there should 
be a cessation or forfeiture or why the cessation of relation as 
to riktha should not be restricted to the future. As regards 
sapinda relationship there is some conflict among the digests' 
The D. states that the dvyamu^yayam has to observe 

the prohibitions against marrying a sapinda girl up to three 
degrees in the families of the natural father and of the adoptive 
father, while the simple dattaka has to observe sapipda rela¬ 
tionship based upon the presentation of rice balls in the adoptive 
father’s family for three generations (since the adopted son can 
generally have no particles of the body in common with the adop¬ 
tive father) and in the natural family sapinda relationship based 
upon particles of the same body for seven generations. The 
Nirnayasindhu (IIL pp. 390-291) sets out the various conflicting 
views and gives it as its own opinion that the sapinda relation¬ 
ship must be looked to in marriage up to seven generations in 
the natural as well as in the adoptive family (in the latter it 
being based on the offering of balls of rice). According to the 
V. Mayukba (p. 119) the simple adopted son has sapinda rela¬ 
tionship in the adoptive father’s family for seven generations 
and in the adoptive mother’s family for five generations and it 
seems .to bold that there is no sapinda relationship in the 
natural family (owing to Manu IX. 142). The D. C. (pp. 61- 
66) appears to hold that the dvy&musy&yapa has to observe 
sapinda relationship (as stated in the D. M.), while as to the 
simple dattaka there is sapinda relationship only in the adop¬ 
tive family for seven generations (as indicated by Manu IX. 
142). The Dharmasindhu (HI. p. 161) states that sapinda 
relationship depends in its degrees on the question whether the 
adoption is made after upanayana in the natural family or be¬ 
fore upanayana or whether all saihsk&ras from jdtakarma are 
performed in the adoptive family. 


1324 . sn firtr- 

iik»i t g 

uti'in \ gw.di. p. 187 j>bi g 
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1 {^« in p; 291. . — , ^ 'o'v.; 
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■ /nie Bombay High Court**** has held that the adopted son 
cannot marry within prohibited degrees in the natural family, 
that to that extent an adopted eon cannot -be considered as not 
to have been born' in his natural family and that the sapinda 
relationship is recognized in both the families for the purpoM 
of prohibition of marriage. 

The Nir, S., the Dharmasindhu*^** and the D. C. pp. 48-49 
declare that the adopted son can perform the ^rSddha of his 
natural father if the latter has at his death no son or other 
qualified person to perform it. The Nir, S, and the Sam. **** K. 
{ pp. 185-186) both say that the adopted son has to observe 
three days’ mourning on the death of the natural father and 
vice verm\ but the D. M. and D. C. (p. 68) differ and state that 
the simple adopted son has to observe no mourning for his 
natural father or other relatives in the natural family. If a 
married man having a son is given in adoption (which is possi¬ 
ble in the Bombay Presidency) the son (born before the adop¬ 
tion) remains in the natural family and does not acquire the 
gotra and rights to property of the family into which his father 
is adopted. Yet the father who has gone into another family 
by adoption has been held to retain his right to give in adoption 
his son who was born before bis own adoption and who remains 
in the natural family****. 

From the above discussion it follows that the person adopted 
retains the tie of blood with his natural family (so that he 
cannot marry a girl within the prohibited degrees from that 
family), the samskaras already performed in the natural family 
are not repeated on him aftec adoption, be still-retains the gotra 
so far that he cannot marry a girl having the same gotra as his 
natural father and further he has according to most writers 
to observe mourning for his natural father. Therefore it is 
clear that the severance from the natural family brought about 
by adoption is only partial and restricted to pinda and riktha 

1325. Vide sM-Kesarha v. Shivsangji 34 Bom. L. R. 1332 at p. i332 
&nd Basa^pa v, Gurlingawa 57 Bom. 74 at p. 81. 

1326. wwsiftg: gwmun) w 

w fqitt i iii Twwi p. 37i. 

.» ^ 

111 p. 5'24 j 

1328. Vide U^rtand v. Narofm I, L..E, (isisp) Bom. 586 \ 
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and oonneoted matters and not oompMe as stated or assumed in 
some decided oases. 

The adopted son is entitled to inherit in the adoptive family 
as fully as if he were a natural born son i. e. he may inherit not 
only to his adoptive father, but also to that father’s brother or 
cousin if the latter have no son or no other , nearer heir. The 
adopted son also inherits to the adoptive mother and her rela¬ 
tions’***, vis. her father and brother. Conversely, the adoptive 
mother and her relations in her father’s family are entitled to 
inherit to him. 

Vas. and Baud, both laid down that if after a son is taken 
in adoption an auraaa son is born to the adoptive father the 
former takes a fourth share. There is conflict among the sm^is 
and the digests about the share of the adopted eon when an 
auraaa is subsequently born, and about the meaning of ‘ a fourth 
share’. The Dfiyabh&ga. (X. 13 p. 148) and V. C. p. 150 quote 
a verse of EstySyana’*** that when an aurasa son is born, 
oth» kinds of sons, if of the same caste as the father, take only 
a third of the estate. It has been held in Bengal that in these 
oircumetanoes the adopted eon takes one third of his adoptive 
father’s estate. In Benares and among Jains’**’ the adopted 
son gets one fourth of the estate. The S. V. p. 393 holds 
that he gets’*** ith. In Bombay it’***.has been held that the 
adopted son takes not ith of the whole estate, but ith of the 
share of the aurasa son 1 e. |th (the aurasa son taking |tbs). In 
Bombay the same rule applies among sudras.’**’ But in Bengal 
and Madras it has been decided, relying on a passage in the 

. 1329. trnnwsT vr uwr sfbm qe Rye i ew 

I qw. p. 198; q sfkmfisvr qe uigt 

P* Vide Dattatraya v, Gangabai 46 Bom. 
541 lor the proposition that ao adopted son is competent to inherit the 
property of his adoptive mother’s ancestors. 

, 1330. » wewf smvwfcg gww i ge - 

»etmrt. q. by x. i3. p. i48,f|. f^. p. iso, p. so. 

Vide note 1234 for various readings and Kaut. 

1331, Vide Rukhab v. Chunilal 16 Bom. 347 (holding that atnon|[ 
Jains an adopted son is entitled to |th of the estate of the adoptive father 
when an aurasa son is subsequently born). 

1332, auf w wmrpRi i vwr# gk vm i... 

vNb w*i#» vftwpevk vunrtw fw4» I w. R. p. 393. 

1333, Wide OMappa v, Ningappa 17 Bopi. 100 (where the texts are 

ekhauftiveiy reviewed by Telang J),, Bala Krishnayya v, Ymkata 43 
3^. 40^1 (whezi Kit., Vas. and Baud, are referred to). ^ ^ 

1334« Vide Tuka^am l^l^mohandra 49 Betp, 672 (h^ that atnbng 
air adopted son tsihei oiie_fonrth of the naiterid bom sonS share); 
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Dattakacandriks (p. 98)*^ that the adopted son and the subse* 
qnently born auraaa son of a dadra share eqpally. If the estate 
is impartible propertyior an estate to be taken by lineal primogeni¬ 
ture and the owner first adopted a son and then he had an aurasa 
son, it has been held that the subsequently born aurasa son 
takes the whole estate, If there are two brothers who form 
a joint Hindu family and one of them has a natural born son 
and the other adopts a son, the adopted son of one brother gets 
on partition a share of the family estate equal to that of the. 
natural born son of the other‘s brother, since the rule of Vas. 
applies only as between the aurasa and dattaka sons of the 
aame tnanA^^ 


1335. aw wwrit 

'W w. p. 98. 

1336. Vide Asita v. Nirode 20 C. W. N. 901: Perraxu v. Subba- 
rayudu L. R. 48 I. A. 280 (equal share among Madras). 

1337. Sahebgouda v. Shiddattgouda I. L. R. (1939) Bom. 314 
(F. B.). Manu IX. 163 would support this decision. 

1338. Vide Nagindas v. Bachoo L. R. 43 I, A. 56 where a passage of 
the D. C. is explained (at p. 65) which is as follows: q# ilf^: 

wwirtffifii am, jpiw 

wf*ifw mr«r w w» ir « T eni^»( f»>g T h r ; »fw t 

wnj • gw. w. pp. 89 - 90 . 

1338a. It appears to me that the V. Mayukha went far beyond the 
spirit of the ancient smrti texts and of most of the medieval digests when it 
allowed the adoption of a married man or even of one who had already had 
a son. The son to be adopted, it was declared by Saunaka and others, 
should be a reflection of an aurasa son. Therefore he must be adopted at 
an age when by proper training and environment he will come to entertain 
towards the adoptive parents the same feeling that an aurasa son has. 
Hence it appears to me that the Legislature should intervene and provide 
that no one can be adopted after bis upanayana, or at all events after bis 
marriage, in the natural family. It is natural for a sonless man or a widow 
to feel, apart from re^fj^Lous considerations, the necessity of a young person 
as a solace, security and help in ol^ age, and to adopt a person. Even in 
England by the Adoption of Children Act (16 and 17 Ged. V. chap. 29) the 
i^optiott of a minor is now allowed after observing certain formalities#^ 
Further, no adoption by a widow who has not become major according to^ 
the Indian Majority Act should be held valid. An agreement or a traUsfer 
of the smallest property by a person who is a minor according to that Act ir 
held to be absolutely null and void. There is no reason why an addptioir 
by a widow of 15 or 16 ahoulct be upheld when that adoption divests hey o{ 
ail (dr now half of) the-property o( the husband held,by her, : \ ) 
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ORDER OF SUCCESSION AFTER THE SON 

It hag been stated above that daya is either apratibandha or 
mpratibandha and that eons, grandsons and great-grandsons take 
the first kind of d&ya. If a man has no son either aurasa or 
secondary (viz. the dattaka, the other kinds of sons being now 
forbidden or obsolete), then his property devolves in a certain 
order. When a man dies sonless and is a member of a joint 
Hindu family then on the surviving coparceners the whole 
estate devolves except that after 1937 (by Act XVIII of 1937 ) 
his widow takes his place as to the joint family property. But 
if he dies separated and has male issue (from whom also he is 
separate) then his male issue will succeed to him in a body 
viz. his son, grandson (son of a predeceased son) and great- 
grandson (son of a predeceased son's predeceased son) will 
together take his separate property per stirpes. From Manu IX. 
137 (which is the same as Vas. 17*5 and Visnu Dh. S. 15.46) and 
186 and Tftj. 178 It follows that the son, grandson and great- 
grandson equally confer great spiritual benefit and so are the 
principal group of heirs. According to the strict theory of the 
Mitftkwrft as stated above, son, grandson and great-grandson take 
by birth an interest even in property acquired by a man him¬ 
self, but they have no power to prevent him from alienating it. If 
one or more out of a man's sons, grand-sons or great-grandsons 
are separate from him then on his death his self-acquired 
property will first be taken by those sons, grandsons and great- 
^andsons that are joint with him and if none of these is joint 
with him, the separated son, grandson and great-grandson will 
succeed per stirpes to his estate. 

This view is at least as old as the Baud.^^ Dh. S. 1.5. IIB' 
^5 which speak of the three ascendants of a man, of himself, 


1339. Vld« OaHgadhar v. Ibrahim 47 Bom. 536, Uarudayi v. Dorai^^ 
30 Mad, 34$. In Ramappa v. Sithammal 2 Mad. 1S2 (P. B.) a 
MpanUed son wai prefarrad aa an balr to the widow of the deoeaied. 

^ 1340. eiRwsAinjw tfiwt 

V. 1 ,. I-5. The 

Cau.4,3,37)andfmn«P> 189 quote %?., ud read 'wwifdlf 
tupfi gsTweft >aBa jtft i mqt ftfNr *>d'e»pt»to at lesgth. 
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of his full brothers and of his son, grandson and great-grand¬ 
son from a savarna wife as one group called ceuibhakta-dSya 
sapipdas and that in the absence of these only, the wealth of a 
man goes to his sakulyas. 

On the succession to the property of a man dying without 
male issue (i. e. without son, grandson or great-grandson) the 
basic texts are two verses of Yajiiavalkya*®*^ (II. 135-136): ‘The 
lawfully wedded wife, the daughters and (the daughter’s son), 
the parents, the brothers, their sons, gotrajas (agnatic kinsmen), 
bandhu (cognatic relation), a pupil, a fellow student— on 
failure of each preceding one out of these each succeeding one 
is entitled to take the wealth of a man who' is dead (lit. who 
has gone to heaven) and who leaves no male issue. This rule 
applies to all varnas’. The Visnu Dh. S. (17. 4-15) is almost to 
the same effect. The word ‘ aputrasya' in Y&j. is taken to mean 
one having no son, grandson or great-grandson (at the time 
of death) by V. C., Raghunandana and Mitramidra‘*“. The 
Mit. explains the words ‘ to all varnas ’ as applying even to all 
that are the offspring of anuloma or pratUoma unions. 

We have separate rules for inheritance to the property of 
males and to that of females. Then there is great difference 
as to the rights of women as heirs. First, inheritance to the 
property of males will be taken up. Here again the fundamental 
principles are different acc. to the Mit. and the DSyabbSga. 

Ajnong the heirs (apart from male issue) of a man as 
regards his separate property the first is the widow. The wife’s 
right to succeed to her deceased husband’s estate, when he died 
separated and un-reunited, was acknowledged only after a long 
struggle extending over centuries. The passage of the Tai. S. 
VI. 5. 8. 3 speaking of women as 'adftyadlh’ has already 


1341 . unrwroi i argsfr nNwr 
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U. 13S-136. The first is also amO s 64-63. Translations of tbsso ysrsot.- 
are cited in many eases; vide, for example, Lallubhai v. Mankorebni- 
2 Bom. 388, 416. 
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byen quoted (on p.606). The meaning of that word is somewhat 
dubious, M will be shown later on. The &p. Dh. S. II 6.14. 2 
states generally*^ that in default of a son the nearest s{ 4 >inda 
succeeds but does not expressly mention the wife as an heir, 
though it mentions (in U. 6.14. 4) the daughter as a possible 
heir. Baud, also omits the wife as an heir. Yas. mentions 
no woman as heir. Gaut. 28.19 appears to state that the wealth 
of one who dies without issue should be taken by bis sapipdas, 
sagotras and sapravaras or his wife (i. e. according to Haradatta, 
the wife takes a share only along with the nearest sapinda or 
sagotra and not exclusively). Haradatta himself was of this 
view. Manu does not declare that the wife is the heir of a sonless 
man and there are certain passages which impliedly exclude 
her, as e. g. Manu IX. 185 (the father takes the wealth of a 
man dying sonless or his brothers take it), IX. 217 (the mother 
should take the wealth of a sonless man). Sankha (q.by theMit., 
Bsydbhftga XI. 1.15) prescribes that the wealth of a man dying 
without issue goes to his brothers, failing them the parents 
take it or the eldest wife.^ Devala (q. by the Dayabhfiga 
XI. 1.17-18 and V. R. p. 593 ) arranges the heirs in order as full 
brothers, daughters, father, half brothers, mother and wife. It 
may be noticed that in the days of Xalid&sa the sonless widow 
did not succeed to the wealth of her deceased husband, but was 
only entitled to maintenance and that the estate escheated to 
the king. This is clear from the letter written by the minister 
to king Dusyanta about the wealth of a merchant who perished 
in a ship-wreck ( Act VI). Yaj. and Vispu among smfti writers 
were probably the first to clearly enunciate the rule that the wife 
was the foremost heir of a man dying without male issue. Br. 
makes the wife the first heir of a sonless man and supports his 


1343. gvim) vt vtvnrwt i wnr. u. 4^. ii> i4. 2; 
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bplnloia with reasons. He says:^^ ‘In the Veda.and in tha 
doctrines of the smrtis and in popular usage the wife is declared 
to be half the body of the husband, equally sharing the consequ- 
ences of good and evil acts. Of him whose wife is not dead half 
the body survives. How can another obtain the property, while 
half the body (of the deceased) lives ? Although kinsmen, 
although his father, mother or his relatives may be alive, 
the wife of a man dying without issue succeeds to his share. 
A wife dying before her husband takes away his sacred fires 
(i. e. she is cremated with the sacred Vedic fires, if he be an 
Agnihotrin); but when the husband dies before the wife, she 
takes his property, if she be chaste ’. Even when Yaj. proclaim¬ 
ed the paramount right of succession in the case of widows 
there were other smrtis and some early commentators who did 
not subscribe to that view. Nar. (dayabhaga, 25-26) provides 
that if among several brothers one ,who is childless dies or 
becomes an ascetic the others should divide the property except^ 
ing strldhana, that they should make provision for his women 
till their death in case they remain faithful but if they are 
otherwise (i e. unfaithful) they may cut off the allowance*. 
Nar. ( dayabhaga, 50-51) provides that on failure of sons, the 
daughter, mkulyas, bandhus, a man of the same caste, the king 
succeed in order and thus omits the wife altogether. Vyasa^^ 
(quoted by Haradatta on Gaut. 28 * 19 and by Sm. C. II. p. 281) 
holds that a wife may take the whole of the husband’s property 
if it does not exceed 2000 papas in value. The Mit. tells us that 
Srlkara espoused this position that the wife takes the whole if 


1343. w wHtrwft w fgnr wm gm- 

ym w ft wm«^ und irfhiwMrtS stwvs wuiqj- 

^ t w«TWW: m fg. q.by 

pp. 740-41, gnwrnr XI. 1.2. pp. 149-130, on atgix. isr; 

II. PP-(ascribes the last to tnmfii). The fifirr. reads the 
third verse as ... wsufirg. The w. VI. i. 8. 3 reads ‘ auff 

WT W wmnitVide H.,of Dh, vol. II, p, 428 n. 1013 for passages 
from the Veda and Mahabharata for the wife being deemed to be half of the 
body, pp. pp. 536-57 for husband and wife enjoying the fruits of iheir 
actions together, and p. 558 for wife’s cremation with the Vedic fires and the 
sacrificial utensils of the husband. Both srfirar 21. 15 and X. 26 say 

1346. yvt ^unT«rqi^ uwf^yswivumniwf- 

« «rnfr q. by on ift. 28,19, ft. p. 430, fi n u nmr p. 72. The 
47.23 reads, ftf i gj i mft tpws...w4d wwf Brt fBl q«nf wt'jfnire «• 




fW liisloiV cf DhartnaiOatm [ y<il. 

ptofmrty is small, but only maintenanoe if tlie propei^ is 
Uivgs and refutes it by saying that It is opposed to the spirit of 
Yij. who allows a share to the wife and the mother even aldng 
wi& sons when even joint family property is being partitioned 
and that the view is also liable to the fault of vidMvai^mya on 
the analogy of the MimSmsA rule stated above on p. 61)5. 

The same text of Yaj. will have to be held as laying down only 
maintenance when the husband left great wealth, and also 
laying down a share equal to that of a son when the husband 
leaves inconsiderable wealth.^®"" Another view was maintained 

1347. .wrmv > si • »ft. 28. 19 - 20 . This is 

expl^ned as‘efist inls sit Ths fJnn. says 

that this really means that there are two courses open to the widow, viz. slie 
may remain chaste and succeed along with the sapindas or she may resort 
to niyoga. 

1347a. Jai. VII. 3. 19-23 as understood by the Mit. may be briefly 
explained as follows: The Caturmasyas (seasonal sacrifices) are four, 
Vai^vadeva, Varunapraghasa, Sakamedha, Sunasixlya (vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 1091-1105 for description). In regard to these the following texts 

occur in the Veda and are cited by Sahara and others: \ 

iwnnt vf*ii w vww vgvwwiww > irwrtv ifT»vt 

... WIW • (They carry 

forward the fire in these two ; therefore they march on two; indeed 
the Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha are the two thighs of yajfla: 
therefore they (are said to) march on two: they fill with earth (the 
Httaravedi) here, but not so in Vaisvadeva nor in SunisTriya). Sahara 
reads ^ ’ while Mit. reads as above. Pranayana means 

' carrying towards the east fire from the Garhapatya fire to the Ahavaniya.' 
There is pranayana in the Dar&purnamasa which is simple (and without 
details) and there is also pranayana in Agnis^oma which is full of details 
(and not simple). An uttaravedi (videH. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1096-1097 for 
description) is not required in Dar^purnamasa, but it is required in a Soma 
sacrifice. The caturmasyas are modifications (vikrti) of the Dar&purna- 
misa, so that whatever is prescribed in the latter follows in the absence of 
express directions as a matter of course in the former. In the texts quoted 
above the words * dvayo^ pranayanti ’ lay down a vidhi and the words 
* tasmad ... sikamedha^a ' contain an arihavdda which forms a syntactical 
whole with the vidhi and which only eulogizes it. The purvapaksa argues; 
As caturmasyas are modifications of Darnpurnamasa, it is unnecessary to 
lay down expressly a simple pranayana in them; therefore, the pranayana 
prescribed in * dvayo^ pranayanti' must be tbe pranayana as described in a 
Soma sacrifice. Further tbe prohibition of an uttaravedi in Vai^aveda and 
Sunlslriya indicates the same, since a prohibition implies that there was a 
jfwr that what is prohibited would have otherwise followed and since an 

(Confinaed ois ffie Pag0) - . 
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uttaravedi is required only in a Soma sacrifice. Therefore the pranayana 
prescribed in * dvayoh pranayanti • is of the Somapranayana type. To this 
a partisan of the siddhantin (siddhantaikadesin) replies as follows:—The 
real view is that in dvayoh pranayanti the pranayana is of the simple dar^- 
purnamasa type and the prohibition about Vaisvadeva and Sunasiriya is not 
to be explained as you do; in the words ‘upatra vapanti* an uttaravedi is 
generally (without exception) prescribed for all caturmasyas, but in the 
following two sentences * na vaisVadeve &c. ’ the preparation of uttaravedi 
is forbidden in the case of Vaisvadeva and Sunasiriya ; therefore the partisan 
says that the idea is that, though the pranayana is of the simple dar^purna- 
masa type, yet an uttaravedi is prepared in the 2nd and 3rd but not in the 
first and fourth of the caturmasyas. The purvapaksin retorts that even on 
this construction vidhivaisamya would still be there as follows: as there is 
prescription of uttaravedi in all four and prohibition in two (viz. the first 
and fourth of the four caturmasyas). there is an option of uttaravedi in 
these latter two (as the rule is * tulyabala-virodhe vikalpah’) and there is 
no option as to the other two and there will arise the fault of vidhivaisamya^ 
the same sentence viz. ' upatra vapanti * being taken as an unqualified and 
independent rule about the 2nd and 3rd of the caturmasyas and taken as an 
optional rule as to the 1st and 4th. 

The proper siddhanta view is as follows : Though the words ' dvayoh 
pranayanti ’ are very general, they are to be narrowed down so as to refer to 
only two (viz. 2nd and 3rd of the caturmasyas) on account of the recom¬ 
mendatory passage that follows (speaking of Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha 
as the thighs of caturmasya yajfia). The vidhi and the following arthavada 
form one syntactical whole {ekavakya), as laid down by Jai. I. 2. 7. The 
arthavada passage means that just as a man marches on in strength if his 
thighs are strong, so the caturmasya sacrifice reaches a successful close by 
means of Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha in which an uttarvedi is specially 
prepared and fire is laid thereon (being taken from the ahavaniya fire by the 
adhvaryu and pratiprasthatr). Therefore the meaning is that there is prana¬ 
yana in the 2nd and 3rd out of the four caturmasyas and uttaravedi is pres¬ 
cribed in those two alone and the words ' there is no uttaravedi in Vai^va- 
deva and Sunasiriya' are a mere anuvada (repetition of what is already 
known) and not a prohibition, as in the words 'fire should be kindled on 
the earth and not in the sky nor in heaven ’. On this interpretation there 
is no ^vidhivaisamya. Sahara makes two adhikaranas of Jai. VII. 3. 19-25, 
while Kumirila makes one adhikarana of these seven sutras. He further 
differs as to the siddhanta, which, according to him, is that in * dvayoh 
pranayanti' there is a special (apurva) kind of pranayana prescribed, 
prakrta (of dar&purnamasa type) and saumika pranayana being the two 
other views which he rejects. The SubodhinI on the Mit. very lucidly 
exi^ains this discussion and concludes: 

^ f^WqnfN^ ]qfv Vfll I. The Balambbafti repeats the Subodliia) almost 
word for word. This nyaya occurs in Dajrabhaga XI. S. 16 also. 

89 
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take the estate of her sonless deceased husband if she submitted 
to niyoga and procured a son for the husband. This view derived 
support from Gautama 28* 19-30, Vas. 17-65 (who prohibits 
niyoga if resorted to through greed of wealth), and Manu IX- 
146 and 190 (which call upon the surviving brother to pro¬ 
create a son on the widow of his brother and to hand over the 
deceased’s share to that son). This view is refuted by the 
Mit.,i»“ Sm. 0. n. p. 294, V, P. pp. 495-497. 

Even Medhfttithi,'^’ generally a liberal writer, holds that 
the widow is prohibited from inheriting her husband’s wealth. 

The Mit. after an elaborate statement and refutation of the 
views of Srikara, DhSreiivara and others due to the conflict 
among smrti texts on the question of the widow’s right of 
succession, establishes the proposition that the widow, if chaste, 
is entitled to the whole of her deceased sonless husband’s 
wealth. Almost all writers since the time of the Mit. accept 
the widow’s right to succeed to her husband’s wealth. Many 
writers note that the smrti texts on the heirship of the widow are 
in conflict. They explain verses like those of Nsr. (dsyabhsga 
25-26) providing only maintenance for women either as 


1348. u«ti i vnro ^ 

I n. p. 294; 

«r. >i. p. 495, 

1349. .end tndHnbrqrflW 

mdN n w « i i (^d*wn I n djordd yit »mt» 5 wj!»i on ng 

IX. 187. 

1350. W’lfmrv ftwuwrdttikdt ud vfMut ift dum wetw- 
iif wndiii ftuw I fbm. on ii. 133. 

1351. ytfv ud i 

yynn XI. 1. 1; emiPr wyk i ftwr. on y. n. i33. 

It may, howover, be noted that in a small treatise cal ed 

of which there are three Mss. in the Maharaja's Sarasvati Mahal Library 
at Tanjore (Nos. 19003-5 described in vol. XVIII of their new Descriptive 
Caialogne) an attempt is made to establish that, if a man dies leaving a widow 
and his mother,both take equal shares in the estate. The mainsUy of the 
argnment Is a verse of Kat. quoted in the sq, ypi < <d ycutqf gqiSf 
q4i vm«^sijd ^ ft"* from which the oonolnsion 

tdrawn is * qwvrwfywmm dfsrmn qr wwf 
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referring to exolusirely kept concubines of the deceased or to 
the wives of re-united coparceners. 

PcUni means a woman who is married to the deceased, the 
word being formed from ‘ pati ’ with an affix in the sense of 
' being fit to join with the husband in the performance of sacri¬ 
fice * (P&nini IV. 1.33 ). The Sm. C. II. p. 290 quotes a verse 
that a woman who is procured for sexual intercourse in 
exchange for money is only a dasi and is not a palm and 
therefore is pot entitled to inherit to a sonless paramour. 
The Baud. Dh. S. 1.11. 20 quotes a similar verse. Several texts 
require that the widow must be chaste before she can claim the 
inheritance of the deceased. A text attributed to Vrddba- 
Manu^^^ says, ‘The wife alone, being sonless and keeping the 
bed of her lord unsullied and leading a life of religious obser¬ 
vances, may offer plnda to her deceased husband and take his 
entire estate ’. Eat. (926) also declares that ‘ the wife who 
is chaste takes the wealth of her husband ’. The widow must be 
chaste at the time the inheritance opens. The courts have held 
that once the husband’s estate is vested in the widow, it will 
not be divested or forfeited by reason of unchaatily subsequent 
to the death of the husband.^*®* If the widow remarries after 
inheriting, then, though the remarriage of a widow is legalized 
by the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act.(XV of 1856), she 
forfeits the estate of the husband taken by her or the estate 
which she took as a widowed mother of her deceased son 
and it passes to the other heirs of the husband or son as 
if she were then dead and this applies to widows of all castes 
according to almost all High Courts ( even when remarriage 


1352. St 

ftft M q, by n. p. 290, m. S. p. 488; iftsT WT 

*r q»*ft iWlmh IWT WT frdf u. u;. i. n. 20. 

This is cited as Manuks in unr. P« ^^7, which quotes a simiiar verse of 
Varna on p. 398. w, n. 488 says ‘ant w VflftlWU- 

I sf 5 <» 

1353. fwa vnmhFf 

W »q- by on vt. w. 135, ipvui<r XI. 1. 7, ft. K. p. 589 ; 

qi t stuvi. q. by the ftm. on vr. w-135. 

1354. Vide Moniram v, Kerry L. R. 7 I. 115; Sellam v. Chinna- 
mmat 24 Mad. 441; Nehalo v. Kishen 2 All. 150 {P. B.) 
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is allowed by the custom of the caste to which the widow 
belongs). 

According to the D&yabh&ga there being no apraiibandha 
daya, the widow of a sonless member even in a joint family 
succeeds to his share in the family property and there is no 
difference between joint family property and separate property. 

In the case of sQdraSt if the owner dies leaving a widow or 
a daughter or a daughter’s son and an illegitimate son, it has 
been held by the courts following Yfij. II. 134, the Mit. and 
Dayabhaga IX. 31 that the widow or daughter or daughter’s 
son takes one half and the illegitimate son takes the other 

half.i**6 

The rights of the widow in property inherited by her from 
her husband are limited. Eaut. HI. 2 was ”” probably the first 
to propound clearly the characteristics of the Hindu widow’s 
estate and the verse of Eat. quoted below is remarkably close 
to the words of Eaut. The Mahabharata (Anusasana 47. 24) 
states that women have only the right to enjoy the estate of 
their husbands and that they should not waste or destroy the 


1355, Vide Vithu V, Govifid 22 Bom. 321 (F. B.) Q.nd Murugayi v, 
Viramakali I 226; but Bhola v. Kausilla 55 All. 24 (F. B.) holds 
that a woman belonging to a caste in which remarriage of widows is allowed 
by custom does not forfeit on remarriage the estate of the first husband 
which she took as his widow, the principal reasons being that there is no 
express text about forfeiture on subsequent unchastity and that it would be 
absurd to hold that a widow, who, on the P. C. ruling in 7 1. A., does not 
forfeit the estate taken as heir by subsequent unchastity, should be liable to 
forfeit it by remarriage (which presumes that she wants to live a decent life). 
Looking to the expressed object of the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 
section 2 should not have been so interpreted as to apply to widows who 
could remarry according to caste custom before the Act, 

1356. Vide Shesgiri v, Gireva 14 Bom. 282 ; Meenakshi v, Appakutti 
33 Mad. 226 (In this case the original authorities are mentioned and discussed). 

Vide i vr. ii- 134; am n wf** iiin 

mPhF ipi I ftm. •, mpf vty ewB ; i aiw i wfiJ a 

ix. 3i p. i43, 

1337. «5in vfihfnrt gwftt i 

a p. iss; 

47. 24 q. by 

p. 7l, 1^. p. 132, the ev. n. p. 491, fTTtm XI. 1. 60 (latter 
three quote It as from the nfpwTB). 
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husband’s estate (by gift, sale &c.). Br.^*** (S. B. E. vol. 33 
pp. 377-78 verses 50-51 and 53 ) states: ‘ when the husband is 
separate his widow takes all his various kinds of property such 
as a pledge, except immovable property. After having received 
movable and immovable property, gold, inferior metals, 
grain, liquids and clothes the widow shall cause (her husband’s) 
monthly, six-monthly and annual draddhas to be performed. 
Let her honour with funeral offerings and pious charity her 
husband’s paternal uncle, gurus (elders), daughter’s son, sister’s 
son and maternal uncle as also aged or helpless persons, guests 
and women ’. Madhava (Par. M. III. p. 536) explains that 
* except immovable property ’ means that she is prohibited 
from making a sale of immovable property without the consent 
of the male kinsmen. The V. Mayukha (p. 138) accepts this 
interpretation and modern courts have done the same. In 
Damodardas v. Purtnanandas 7 Bom. 155 it was held that a 
widow to whom movable property was bequeathed by the will 
of her husband takes it absolutely. But here the movable 
property was not inherited by her and as it was a bequest by 
will it became her strldhana according to Nar. ( q. by V. M. on 
p. 155). Besides, this was a case from Bombay Island and 
was governed by the law of V. Mayukha. In some early cases 
in Bombay it had been held that a widow in Western India 
under the Mitaksara had absolute power over the movable 
property inherited by her from her husband. In Oadad/iar v. 
Cliandrabhagoibai 17 Bom. 690 (F. B.) it was held that under the 
law of the Mitaksara a widow has no power to bequeath move- 
able property inherited by her from her husband and that to 
that extent the decision in Damodar v. Purnvinandas must be 
treated as of no authority if it be interpreted to have decided 
the point in that way. In Sha Chamanlal v. Doshi Ganesh 
28 Bom. 453 it was decided that even under the Mayukha a 
widow inheriting movable property from her husband has no 

1358. vfihm rrarnw wwf 5*wi 

M 3ifj» ^ 1 amim nwwwiT- 

ftnn m ff. q. by P- P* 

{foUo 99b), UXT. UT. ni. p. 536, Hf«pp. 137-138. The *1^^- 

■qw and *if. ascribe the last two to The says that the 

verse was ascribed to ff. by the but it should be 

disregarded as it Is opposed to the verse quoted in the 

-and others as that of fff. l ' 

i' mprow (folio 99b). 
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power to dispose of it by will Lastly in Pandharinath v. Govind 
32 Bom. 59 it was held, after an elaborate examination 
of authorities, that a widow is not under the Mit&k§ar& 
competent to make a gift of the movables inherited by 
her from her husband and it was said (on p. 75) that possibly 
with the spread of education amongst, and the general emancipa¬ 
tion of, their women Hindus may be led to call in aid the relief 
of Legislature. In cases arising under the Mayukha a widow 
may dispose of movable property inherited by her from her 
husband by gift infer tivos but not by will. Kst. ^ (921,924-925) 
propounds the limitations of the widow’s rights as follows: 
‘ A sonless widow, preserving the bed of her husband (unsullied) 
and residing with her elders and being self-controlled, should 
enjoy (her husband’s property) till her death; after her the 
(other) heirs (of the husband) would get it. A wife who 
preserves (the honour of) the family would get the share of 
her husband when he is dead till her death, but she has no 
power to make a gift, sale or mortgage. A widow engrossed in 
religious observances and fasts, fixed in the vow of celibacy, 
always intent on restraining her senses and making gifts goes 
to heaven even though sonless These verses show that the 
widow was to enjoy the income of her husband’s property till 
her death; that she could not sell or mortgage or give away 
immovable property without the consent of the heirs that 
would come after her and that for religious and charitable 
purposes or those that conduce to the spiritual welfare of her 
)i\isband a widow had large powers of disposition. These rules 

1359, W5WI w«nt «tj: 

wag! H Wtm- q. by grVHTn XI. 1. 56. ni. p. 292; 

I e ft i w gi w y 

• fugmwi ftivngvift ft4 » wnvr. q. by n. p. 292. 

«V. p. 138. The D. B. adds, ‘ vmt ^ 

firtfwwt vur mflgwn ar n n ft w w i q it 

aifigt l» aivum XI. l. 59 . The first verse is 
quoted in Bhugwandeen v. Myna Baee 11 Moo. 1. A. 487 at p. 512, 
8 Made 290. 292. 5 Patna 646. 678. These verses are quoted or referred 
to in 8 Mad. 290. 292. Pandharinath v. Govind 32 Bom. 59 (which holds 
^hat according to the Mit. a Hindu widow cannot make a gift even of the 
movables inherited by her from her husband). 42 Bom. 136, 143. 

1360. It was believed that one to whom no son was born did not go to 
heaven (vide Ait. Br. *niputrasya iokosti ’ quoted above on p. 654 n. 2239). 
An exception was made in the case of those who observed perpetual 
studenthood (Xp. Dh. S. I. 1. 4. 29) and Manu extends it to chaste widows 
( V. 159-160). Vide Vis^u Dh. S. 25* 17. 
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have been accepted by modern decigions; vide Cdledor of 
MasiUipatam v, Cavaly Vencata 8 Moo. I. A. 500 at p. 551 for an 
oftquoted passage about the widow’s powers of disposal. There 
is a large volume of case law on the widow’s powers of aliena¬ 
tion, on what are religious and charitable purposes and about 
the consent of the kinsmen, which have to be passed over here* 
The heir or heirs expectant on the death of a widow are called 
reversioners or reversionary heirs in the decided cases. There 
is no exact Sanskrit word to convey the same idea except 
* dfiySda ’ that occurs in Kat. quoted above and in D. B., which 
makes it clear that the reversioners take the estate after the 
widow’s estate ends (by death, remarriage, surrender &c.). The 
doctrine of the surrender by the widow of her estate in favour 
of the next heirs (the reversioners ) whose estate is said to be 
accelerated is based on meagre foundations viz. the words of 
Kat, and the D. B. quoted in n, 1359. Judicial decisions, how¬ 
ever, have raised a stupendous structure on these slight founda¬ 
tions ; but they are passed over here. 

If a man dies leaving several widows then they may 
partition the property equally among themselves, as stated by 
theMit.‘3«t 

If after partitioning among themselves, one of the widows 
dies, the portion given to her comes to the other widow 
or widows i. e. there is survivorship among them and no one 
else can succeed to the husband’s property as long as there is 
any widow alive and not remarried. Hindu Law does* not 
favour the distribution of a deceased man’s estate among 
his several relatives, as some other systems (like that of 
the Moslems) do. It gives the whole estate to one heir or one 
class of heirs to the exclusion of all others. It is greatly to 
the credit of the ancient Hindu Law that it boldly gave all 
the separate property of a deceased male to women, viz. to the 
widow and after her to the daughter in preference to the man’s 
own father or- brother or nephew. Attempts are now being 
made through the Legislature that even when there are sons, 
the widow and daughters of the deceased should be given shares. 
Iliough these efforts spring from the laudable motive of en¬ 
larging the rights of women, they do not deserve unqualified 
encouragement. They will produce friction, cause fragmenta^ 


1361. uiif irq? wtsf Rwq qgRsr • Rut. 

on irr. ii. 133. 
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tion of lands, make holdings uneconomic and it is extremely 
doubtful whether they are in the best interests of society or 
nation as a whole and whether the vast mass of Hindus want 
them. Prajfipati^^^ says that the king should punish as thieves 
those sapipdas and relatives that oppose or obstruct a widow 
in succeeding to her husband’s estate. 

The words of the Tai S. quoted above (p. 606 ) about women 
being without strength and not entitled to daya (adSyadl^i) really 
occur in the ritual of Soma offerings and should mean that 
women are not allowed to share in the drinking of Soma, But 
the Baud. Dh. S. ( S. B. B. vol. 14 p. 231) appears to have taken 
them as excluding women from inheritance. Manu IX. 18 also 
relies on it and declares that the sa?hsknras on women (except 
marriage) are not to be performed with Vedic mantras, as the 
Veda declares them to be ‘ nirindriya ’ and ‘ anrta ’. Later 
writers like Haradatta ( on Gaut. 28.19, 5.p. Dh. S. II. 6.14.1) 
and V. P. pp. 517 and 554 base the exclusion of women from 
inheritance on this passage of the Veda. They say that, though 
the Vedic text is very sweeping and general, it is meant to 
exclude only women other than those expressly mentioned in 
the smrtis as entitled to inherit. For example, the D§.yabhaga 
XI. 6. 11 quotes Baud, and remarks that the wife is entitled to 
inherit because of special texts (like those of Y&j. and Visnu ) 
in her favour. The Sm. C. II. p. 294says that the Vedic 
passage is only an arthavada (meant for praise) and not an 
absolute rule and it must be taken as not referring to those 
women that are expressly mentioned (lit. by being seized by 
the horn), The V. P. says the same. AparSrka (p. 743 ) holds 
that the Vedic passage is merely an anuvUda and excludes 
women only when there is a son. It should be noted that the 
Par. M. (m. p. 536) holds that the Tai. S. passage merely means 
that the wife of the sacriheer is not entitled to partake of Soma 

1362. wmwTo % invTt 

«jnrwfit q. by n. p. 294 , ft. ftr. p. isi. 

1363. ^ ftrftfJtfqi to- 

n. p- 294 fWt - fft «ft- 

tRrt wwprt ^ ‘ ftfti^ qr... Pxqft / ft ftiftt»vqirft qmt 

p. 317; quft <^i... wfnuyt—fft quinift 

p> 743 , ^ 
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taken in the P&tnivata cup and that 'indriya* means Soma 
dirlnk.'** But MfidhavScftrya in hie comment on the Tai. S. 1.4.27 
qpiotes Tai. S. VL 5. 8. 2 and explains it somewhat di^erently 
M meaning that women being without strength do not take 
the heritage when there are children. It is very remarkable 
that both the Mit. and the Y. Mayukha do not at all refer to 
the Tai. S. or Baud. Dh. S. in speaking of the rights of women 
to inheritance. It cannot be said that they were unaware of 
them, but probably they took the Tai. S. text in the sense in 
which the Par. M. explains it. The result of the reliance, on 
the Tai. S. and on Baud, by most medieval digests has been 
that in the whole of India except in the Madras and Bombay 
provinces only five females are recognized as heirs viz. the 
widow, the daughter, the mother, the father’s mother and 
paternal grand-father’s mother, because they were expressly 
mentioned as heirs in the smrtis or early commentaries. This 
subject will be pursued further a little later on. 

The right of the wife to maintenance during her husband’s 
life time has already been dealt with in H. of Dh. II. pp, 568-569^. 
If the wife was guilty of unchastity but repented of her lapse, 
she was still entitled to be maintained by the husband (vide 
H. of Dh. n. pp. 571-573 ). As regards the rights of mainten> 
ance of the widows of deceased members of a joint Hindu family 
there is a good deal of case law which is passed over herfr. 
One or two points may be noted. The right of the \Yidows in a 
joint Hindu family are conditional upon their leading a life of 
chastity. Male members are often unwilling to maintain widows 
who are often compelled to go to court. In the ‘ Selections from 
Peshwa Daftar ’, voL 43, there is an order (letter No. 142 ).of 
B&ma4&strl, the chief justice of the Peshwa’s court, calling 
upon one Bapuji Tambavekar under threat of penalties to 
restore the ornaments of the widow of his elder brother (that 
had died only seven days after marriage) and to give her a 
yearly maintenance of Rs. 125. 

Daughters .—^Daughters do not inherit as long as any widow 
of the deceased owner is alive. The daughter also had to 


1364. vT w gfiii ••• sitfieur*' Wf wesw 

qu. nr. UI. p. 536. This explaaatioa of the qqr. m. is noted by the sq. q. 
p< 617, which adda that the sentence is onlyj,meant to extol the importance 
of the Pitnivata cap (of Soma). The «qq. fk. p. 459 has almost the same 
words as those of qu- wr, 
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struggle hard for recognition as heir just as the widow had. 
Gaut., Baud, and Vas. omit the daughter as an heir. Ap. 

S. n. 6. 143 recognizes the daughter as an optional heir 
(probably with sapindas). When Matm IX. 130 declares, ‘one's 
son is like one’s self and one’s daughter is equal to one’s son; 
how can another person take the wealth (of the deceased) when 
she who is the very self (of the deceased) lives ’, it appears 
from the context (IX. 128-129) that it is the putrikd, (the 
daughter appointed as a son) that is intended to be referred to 
therein. Medhatithi, NsrSyapa and Kulluka interpret the word 
' duhita ’ in Manu IX. 130 as applicable to the putrika only. In 
the Nirukta,^^’ Yaska cites Bg* in. 31.1 as relied upon by those 
who support the claims of the daughter to inheritance and also 
derives the word ‘ dnhita ’ in various ways, but from his expla¬ 
nation of Bg. in. 31.1 it appears that he is referring to the 
putrika’s right of inheritance. As the usage of appointing a 
daughter as a eon became gradually obsolete, the ordinary 
daughter came to be reoognu»d by analogy as the heir of a 
sonless man after the widow. Yaj. and Vispu both recognize 
the daughter as an heir after the widow. Nar. (dayabhaga, 50 ) 
recognizes^ the daughter as an heir after the son on the 
ground that she continues the lineage (of the deceased father) 
just like a soa When Bar. (dayabhaga, 27) speaks of the 
daughter being entitled to maintenance till marriage, the con* 
text shows (as remarked by the Sm. C. 11. p. 296) that he is 
referring to the daughter of a person who was re-united at the 
time of his death. Bf. declares (S. B. E. 33 p. 378 verses 
55-56), ‘ the wife is declared to be the inheritor of the husband’s 
wealth and', in default of her, the daughter; the daughter, iMce 
a son, springs from the limbs of a man: how can another man 
inherit her father’s property while she lives 7Though the 
words of Yaj., Visnu and Br. were clear enough ancient com- 
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m6Qtat<»» were not prepared to accept them in their literal 
eense. Viiivarapa holds that Y&j. means only the putrika and 
employs the plural in order to convey that several daughters 
may Ito appointed as sons. The Sm. C. XL p. 295 informs us 
that the same opinion was held by Dh&retvara, Devasvfimin and 
l^varAta.^^ The Mit rightly refutes these views by saying 
that the word ‘ duhitarah * in Yaj. cannot refer to * putrika *, 
since Yaj., has himself stated the putrika as equal to the aurasa 
son (in H. 128), as the putrika is included among the sons 
by Vas. and as the widow and the daughter are declared by 
him as heirs in the absence of all the sons, principal and secon* 
dary. Yaj., Vifuu, Bf. are silent as to whether any discrimina¬ 
tion was made between daughters as heira Eat. (928) gives'^ 
a preference to th^ unmarried daughter and the Mit. and the 
subsequent digests follow E!at, The Dayabhaga*”*’ (XL 2. 4 
p. 175) quotes a prose passage of Farasara preferring an un¬ 
married daughter as an heir to a married daughter. Among 
married daughters the Mit., pressing into service a text of Gaut. 
ou succession to strldhana, holds by analogy that among 
married daughters the indigent (or unprovided for) one is to 
bo preferred to one who is well-placed. ^^71 jiojein the Mit. 
follows common sense and the natural inclination of a father 
to feel more concern for a poor daughter. The Dftyabhftga 
prefers the unmarried daughter to the married daughter as is 
done by the Mit., but among nuurried daughters Jlmutavlhana, 
following an author called Dlk^ita, prefers one who has hod a 
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daughter). 
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son or wiio is likely to have a son to a widowed or barren 
daughter or to one who has given birth only to daughters Thiis 
preference is due to the principle of the D&yabh&ga^’^ that 
spiritual benefit is the governing factor in succession. The 
barren daughter or widowed daughter is unable to confer 
spiritual benefit on her father since she will have no son that 
will offer pindas to the deceased owner (who will be the mater¬ 
nal grand-father). The Mit. on the other hand relies on near¬ 
ness of blood (pratty&satti) as the guiding principle. But, 
as pointed out by the V. P. p. 519, the Dsyabh&ga is inconsistent. 
There is no reason on its own principle why the unmarried 
daughter should be preferred to a married daughter who has a 
son. The latter is then and there capable of conferring spiri¬ 
tual benefit while it is problematical whe^er the unmarried 
daughter will confer spiritual benefit (since she may after all 
be blessed with no son after marriage). Apar&rka (p. 721) and 
V. R. (p. 517 ) give three meanings of the word ‘ apratisthita ’ 
vis. * childless, poor, widowedIn deciding whether a parti¬ 
cular married daughter is indigent as compared with another, 
the Courts refuse^*’® to go into nice or minute questions of the 
respective monetary positions of their husbands and prefer one 
to the other only if there is great disparity or marked difference 
between their positions. 

According to all High Courts in India except that -of 
Bombay a daughter’s estate is siniilar to that of the widow. 
She takes only a limited interest, can only enjoy the usufruct 
of the property and cannot alienate it. On her death the estate 
passOs'not to her heirs, but to the next heir of her father. In 
Bombay,’*'* however, the daughter takes an absolute Interest 
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X373, vide Totawa v, Bataws 23 Bern, 229: Mtmki v. KUndan 47 
All. 403. 
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In her father’s estate when she succeeds as heir and on her death 
the estate will go to her own heirs. 

A daughter is entitled’to succeed, according to the decided 
oases, to her father’s estate even if she be unchaste at the time of 
his death (except in cases governed by the D&yabh&ga The 
reason assigned is that EAt. and other smrti writers do not 
expressly mention the requirement of chastity in the case of 
the daughter or mother as they do as regards the widow. 
According to the*^* D&yabhSga (XI. 2.8) Br. declares: ‘a 
daughter equal in caste to the father and married to a husband 
of the same caste as her own, who is virtuous and intent on 
serving her husband, inherits her father’s property ’. Therefore 
& daughter who is unchaste cannot inherit. Further a daughter 
succeeds not because she is the daughter, but because she 
satisfies all conditions laid down by Br, The D&yabhSga .(XI. 
2; 31) further says that the word * wife ’ (in Xl. 1. 56) is merely 
illustrative and whatever restrictions are imposed on the wife 
apply to all women as heirs. The illegitimate daughter, even 
of a efidra, has no right of inheritance to her father. . . 

By virtue of local or family custom daughters have in some 
oases l^en held to be excluded from inheritance. 

It may be, noted that in his ’Vaijayantl ( on Visnu Dh. S. 
XVn. 5-6) Nandapandita appears to have preferred a daughter- 
in-law to a daughter; but he stands practically alone in this. 
Vide Jolly’s T. L. L. p. 199 and p. 286 for quotation which 
however is not found in the D, 0. Ms, No. 69 of the "Vaijayahtl. 
The daughter-in-law is not an heir at all in the whole of India, 


■ 1373. Vide Advyappa v, Rudrava 4 Bom. 104 (where the ori^aal 
Srartis and digests are cited at length and discussed): Kojiyadu v, Lakshtd* 
5 Mad. 149, 156. . . .. 
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mwifni anrapr XI.' 2. 8, 13, 3l. .Vide 
Hmmanand v. Rai Kishori 22 Cal. 347 for the exclusion of the unchaste 
^ughter from inheritance. - * ' ' 

1377. Vide Bhikya v. Bahft 32 Bom. 562 (holds that the illegitiQiate 
daughter of a. ^ra has no right of inheritance as against , the son of the 
4 udra*s brother). 

- :X37d. . Viide Bajrangi MaHokamika 35'h. tdaughters:h^j[d 

excluded by custom ambojg-Bhale Sultan CbhatHs'irom jQudh:)#. .: J. 
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^ikeept in Bombay (where she inheritned the widow of a gotrqjtt 
aapin^a). The Bftlambhatti oritieisee Nandapapdi^ta wUhoi^t 
iPahiiDg him and holds that a daughter-in-law inherits only as a 
^otraja and not before a dauid^ter. 

(■■ ■ Haghunandana in his comment on the D&yabh&ga makes 
:1he piosltion about unchaste daughters quite clear The 
smrtis give preference among daughters to an unmarried 
dsdghter L e. to a daughter who is a virgin ( kumSri). It has 
b^n held by the Indian High Courts that though chastity 
is not required in the case of daughters to entitle them to 
inherit, yet in a competition between a married daughter and a 
danihter who was never married, but became a concubine or 
prostitute, the latter would be postponed to the former as the 
latter is not a virgin though unmarried. Some smrtis like 
Park^ara^^ employ the word kumSrl in speaking of daughters’ 
suoeession, while others employ the word ' kanya \ but both 
words are synonymous. In Chmnd v. Bhiku 46 Bom. L. B. 699> 
where a man died leaving as heirs a married daughter and 
another daughter who never married, but was living as the 
permanent concubine of another man, it was held that the latter 
'cannot inherit the property of her sonless father to the exclusion 
of or along with his married daughter. The old texts speak of 
only unmarried daughters and married daughters and prefer 
the former to the latter. Medhatithi on Manu IX. 132 says that 
fccmyS means a girl who has had no sexual intercourse with any 
man. The Mit. makes three classes of daughters succeed one 
after another vis. (1) unmarried daughter, (2) indigent married 
daui^ter, (3) well-to-do married daughter. Judicial decisions 
have added a fourth variety viz. unmarried daughter who has 
becotna n prostitute. This fourth claw being a new one must be 
placed after the other three classes expressly mentioned by the 
texts and commentaries on the basis of the maxim (intruders 
or uninvited persons must be seated at.the end of or after those 

U79. vrdNpnnrwiMi I wgsnrsM 
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In YVaSMyo Nath v. Radha 30 C. L. J. 235 (about omthor) at p..240. 
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authoritleaaheatthawoiil^kaa^'aiwjn&aMtteatpdadtvlSh). ’ « 
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that etre spaoially invited) noted by &b«ra on Jai. V. 2.19 
and X. 5.1 and by ^ahkata on Vedfintashtra IV. 3.3 and 
employed by the V, MayQkha (text p. 148) for settling iha 
place of the paternal grandmother after the brother’s son. 

The daughter's son ( daukUra ). On failure of daughters the 
daughter’s son inherits. Gaut., &p., Vas., are all silent about 
the daughter’s son and so are Y&j. and Vi^pu. But it has been 
pl€UiBibly urged by VisvarQpa that, sinceY§j. himself has (in 
n. 134) stated that the illegitimate son of a sudra takes the 
whole estate if there be no legitimate son provided there exists 
no heir up to the daughter’s son, the latter must have been 
intended to be an heir by Yaj. taking after the daughters. The 
Madanap&rij&ta (p, 672) relies on the word ‘ oa ’ in Yftj, to 
bring in the daughter’s son. Though the printed text of Vi^nti 
Dh. 8. is silent about the daughter’s son, the Mit., the Dftya- 
V>>»a ga and others quote a verse of Visnu,'^” ‘ when there is no 
continuance of lineage through sons and son’s son the daughter’s 
eons take the wealth (of the deceased owner); in offering 
iir&ddha to the ancestors, daughter’s sons are regarded as sop’s 
sons’. The V, Mayukha (p. 142) includes a sutra about the 
dauhitra in Vispu Dh. 8. Govindaraja, a commentator of Manu, 
is said by the BSyabh&ga, to have held, relying on this versp of 
Visnu, t^t the daughter’s son inherited tlie estate even befors 
a married daughter of the deceased. But the D&yabhfiga did 
not approve of this view. The D&yabhsga (XL 2. 27) notes 
that B&laka held that as the daughter’s son was not expressly 
named by Yfij. he came in as an heir after all those that were 
expressly mentioned as heirs. Baud. Dh. 8. II 2. 17 dietin’- 
guisbed^^^^ between the putrikaputra and daughter but it ^ not 
clear whether Baud, intended to lay down that the dauhitra was 
an heir. In IX. 131*-133 Manu expressly says that the dduhitra 
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should inherit the entire wealtii of a sonless man, that he shoultl 
ofEer one pin^a to his father and another to the maternal 
father. nnd thht in religious matters there is no diffcs^ee 
between a son’s.son and a daughter’s son, since their father and 
mother (respectively) spring from the body of the deceased 
dwner. The context and the wording of these verses show, as 
held by Kulluka and other commentators, that the daughter’s 
son heye referred to is the son of the appointed daughter. But 
Manii IX. 136 is somewhat clearer. It says, ‘ through a son born 
to a daughter from a husband of the same class, whether 
she be appointed (as a son) or not, tihe maternal grand-father 
becomes one having a son’s son; that eon should offer pinda 
and take the wealth of the maternal grandfather’. The Mit. 
takes the word * akrtli ’ in this verse as referring to the ordi¬ 
nary daughter, while Medh&tithi and Eulluka hold that this 
verse also only refers to the son of the putriks and that krtft 
means an appointed daughter with regard to whom an express 
agteement was made with her husband, while akrt& means one 
(urho is intended mentally to be appointed as a son) about 
whom there is no such express agreement. Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 379 verse 58) provides: ‘ just as (the daughter) getd 
ownership in her father’s property (as an heir), though itherS 
may bo other relatives, so her son also becomes the owner of his 
mother’s and maternal grand-father’s property ’.’*** 

The daughter’s sons inherit per capfto and not pet aUrpea^ 
Suppose that A has two daughters B and G, that B has three 
sons and 0 has two sons, that then both B and C die in A’s 
lifetime; on A’s death his estate will be divided into five parts, 
each daughter’s son taking one fifth. 

A daughter’s son is really a bandhu and a bhinnagoira 
sapru^,-but owing to historical causes and the high religious 
efficacy of the fir&ddha offered by him be has been given a very 
high place among heirs by express texts. 

Parenia (pitanm). Great divergence prevails among medieval 
digests on the position of the father and the mother as heirs to 
their son. Yfij. gives no clue as to which among the parents is to 
“be preftrred 'if both are alive when their son dies. The tact of the 
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Visnu Dh. S. as read by most digests places the father before 
the mother. Manu IX. 217 states that when the son dies 
issueless the mother takes his wealth, while Manu IX. 185 
provides that the father takes the wealth of a sonless man and 
the brothers also. So Manu is not definite about the preference 
among parents. Kat. (927 ) observes, ‘ of a sonless man (the 
heirs) are declared to be the wife of good family, the daughters, 
the father on failure of them, the mother, the brother and (the 
brother’s) sons Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 379 v. 63 ) says,^^” ‘ when 
a son dies without leaving his own wife or male issue, his 
mother is to be considered as her son’s heir or a brother may 
succeed with the consent of the mother ’. In this conflict it 
may be stated that the Mit., the Madanaparijata, S. V. (p. 416 ), 
the V. C., the V. P. prefer the mother to the father; while the 
Dayabhaga, the Sm. C., the Madanaratna, the V. Mayukha 
prefer the father to the mother. Srlkara^^®* held that both 
parents, if alive, succeed together. But the DSyabhaga, Sm. C. 

1385. The 17. 4-16 read: ajgirusf I jitf* 
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(p. 252). Tho sv. P. 142 and add after 

The R. r- P- 595 and R. p. 151 reverse the order and read 
But the str. jj p. 524 notes that such an order 
is found in no other work and so must be taken to be a mistake. Even the 
printed fJw(. reads R^irtR first. 
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51. p. 524. It is, however, to be noted that in the printed x, (p, 592) 
the father is placed after the mother (nrstHR ft> 8 l l | '» ^ l *<fh«ft l W Rutrwia ). 
So it is probable that the text of the R. x- was tampered with after the 
time of RrstRvf. 
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and others criticise this view. The reasons why the Mit. prefers 
the mother before the father are three, out of which two are 
based on grammar. The word ‘ pitarau ’ in Yaj. is what is called 
an ‘ ekaie^ ’ dvandm compound and in dissolving it or in the 
full-fledged dvandva the mother comes first in order and hence 
she should be preferred. Another reason is: A father may 

have several wives and sons from them all, so that a mother is 
directly related to her own son only and not to the other sons 
of her husband. So (the Mit. says) the mother has greater 
nearness (prattyasatti) to her son than the father has. The 
Sm, C, (n, p. 297) refers to Jai. V. 1. 14 where the Vedic 
sentence ‘ sarasvatau bhavatah ’ is interpreted and it is stated 
that the first oblation is offered to Sarasvatl because the Yajya 
and Anuvakya verses as first set out are meant for Sarasvatl 
(and not on the ground of the method in which the ekaie^a is 
dissolved); therefore as to pUarau also no reliance should be 
placed on the dissolution of the compound. Nllakantha in the 
V. MayQkha denies the assumptions based upon grammar, says 
that Pan. does not direct that in dissolving the compound the 
word tnata must be employed first and there is no authority 
for doing so.'®’® But the V. P. says that though Panini may 


n. p. 297. 

1390. The general rule is that several words that would be in the same 
case when separately used may be compounded together to form a dvandva, 
when they are employed to convey the sense'of *ca’, as said in 'carthe dvandvah' 
(Pan. 11* Z. 29"), Such a compound is called dvandva and mata-pitarau is an 
example of it. Another sutra (I. 2. 64) of Panini states that when words 
denoting several individuals of the same kind are to be compounded together, 
only one of them may be retained and that is called an eka^sa compound, 
which is of two kinds, saruPa (e. g, hamsa^ca hamsa&a hariisau) and virUpa 
(when the two words are of diflferent genders). The latter kind of ekasesa 
is of restricted use. In such a compound when a male and female are asso¬ 
ciated together only the word in the masculine gender remains or the word 

* pitr * when compounded with matr (vide Pan. I, 2. 67 and I. 2. 70). There¬ 
fore we have two forms to denote the idea of parents viz. mdtdpitarau or 
pitarau» In dissolving this compound (pitarau ) we employ the phraseology 

* „mata ca pita ca' and in the word * mitapitarau' the word for mother comes 
first. Therefore among parents as heirs mother should come first. Vide 
pp. 242-244 of my notes to the V. Mayukba (ed. of text) where both the 
Mit. passage and its criticism by the V. Mayukha are explained at length. 
In Balkrishna y. Lakshman 14 Bom. 605 both the Mit. and Mayukha*e 
criticism thereof are set out (pp, 608-609). 
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contain no such direction, all grammatical works like the 
K&i^ika dissolve the compound as ‘m&ta ca pits ca’ and gram¬ 
matical usage for centuries supports the argument that the 
word msta comes firstThe argument about the mother 
being nearer is quite specious. Looked at from the son (whose 
inheritance is in question), the mother and father are both 
equally proximate. The V. P. holds that according to the 
maxim that even a slight ground of difference leads one to 
determine (priority) the mother should be preferred to the 
father (since we dissolve the compound as 7mta ca pita ca), 
The V. P. (p. 525) further tries to get over the text of Visnu 
(putting the father before the mother) by explaining that if the 
mother is most worthy as a pativrata and the father an ordinary 
man she should be preferred but if the father is more' worthy 
than the mother he should be preferred. Hardly any one sup¬ 
ports V. P. and the courts have not followed this. Owing to the 
difference of opinion among the digests on the question of the 
preference between parents as heirs, queer results follow. For 
example, in the province of Bombay itself the father is pre¬ 
ferred as an heir to the mother in Gujerat, the island of Bombay 
and in Northern Konkan (because in these regions the V. 
Mayukha has been held to be of paramount authority), while 
in the rest of the Bombay Presidency the mother is preferred to 
the father as an heir. The mother takes a limited interest as 
an heir which is the same as the interest taken by a widow as 
heir to her husband. The father would take an absolute inte¬ 
rest. The word mother includes an adoptive mother; that is, 
if an adopted son dies leaving no son, widow, daughter or 
daughter’s son, the adoptive mother would succeed to him 
as an heir (and even in preference to the adoptive father in 
those provinces where the Mit. is the supreme authority). In 
the case of a dvyamusyayana adoption, if the son adopted in 
that form dies leaving only his adoptive mother and natural 
mother, it has been held that both the mothers take bis estate 
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1392. Vide Anandi v. Hari Suba 33 Bom. 404 (where, in the case of 
•a simple adopted son, the adoptive mother was preferred to the adoptive 
father). 
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as ooheiresses.^^” It has further been held that if, after suc¬ 
ceeding as adoptive mother to a dvyfimusyayana son, the adop¬ 
tive mother again adopts a son, the latter does not deprive the 
natural mother of the half share taken by her as heir of the 
deceased dvyftmusyayapa son. 

The word ‘ mother ’ in the Mit. does not include a step¬ 
mother. The latter is not recognised as an heir of her step-son 
at all in the whole of India (except in Bombay) on account of 
the rule of the exclusion of women from inheritance^^ except 
where texts expressly mention them as heirs and the property 
would go to the crown instead of to the step-mother, if the 
latter alone were left, but she would be entitled to maintenance. 
In Bombay the step-mother would inherit as the widow of a 
gotraja sapinda, but she is assigned a remote'®* place among 
gotraja sapindas. If a widow remarries and then her son by 
her first husband dies without leaving a child, a widow, a 
daughter or daughter s son his remarried mother is allowed to 
inherit to him by the'®* Bombay High Court, though if she 
inherited first as a mother and then remarried, she is held by 
the same court to forfeit the inheritance taken (on account of 
section 2 of the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act of 1856), 

The mother succeeding to her son takes only a limited 
estate i. e. she cannot alienate it except for legal necessity. If 
Vijfianesvara’s definition of strldhana be literally interpreted 
even property inherited from a son would be stridhana. There 
is a striking example in E. I. vol. XIV p. 83 (the Srirangam 
plates of Mummadi Nayaka in sake 1280) where a mother in¬ 
heriting a village granted to her son Parasarabha^ta made a 
gift of it to the god Rahganatha at Srirangam. 


1393. Basappa v. Gurlingawa 57 Bom, 74 (which holds that the 
adoptive mother and natural mother inherit equally). Vide7ir(r«^«tt>« v, 
Sangangowda I. L. R. (1942) Bom. 303 for the effect of adoption by 
the adoptive mother on the estate taken by the natural mother from a 
dvyamusyayana son, 

1394. Vide Rama Rand v. Surgiani 16 All. 221; Tahaldai i». Gaya 
Pershad 37 Cal. 214 ; Seethai v. Nachiar37 Mad, 286, all holding that the 
step-mother does not inherit to her step-son. 

1395. Vide Kesserbai v. Valab 4 Bom, 188 at p. 208 (for bolding that 
' step-mother ■ Is not included in the terra ‘mother’ in the Mlt,, bnt that 
she would Inherit as the widow of a gotraja sapinda and so as gotraja sapinda 
herself). In this case numerous authorities are examined at length. 

1396. Vide Basappa v. Rayava 29 Bom. 91 (F. B.) for remarried mother 
inheriting to her son (by the first husband) dying after her remarriage. 
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(bhrStarah) and brother’s sons. Acc, to both Yftj, 
and Visnu, on failure of the parents the brothers succeed and 
on failure of brothers, brother’s sons inherit. There were appa¬ 
rently conflicting texts,. Sahkha, Manu (IX, 185) and others 
giving the inheritance to the brothers even before the parents. 
All these are somehow reconciled and almost all digests from 
the Mit. downwards are agreed that brothers inherit after the 
parents. But again a conflict of views ensues. The Mit. says 
that among brothers, those of full blood inherit in preference 
to half brothers (i. e. sons of the same father but sprung from a 
different mother). It then says that on failure of both kinds 
of brothers, the inheritance goes to brother’s sons; but even 
here the sons of full brothers are preferred to sons of half 
brothers. This view of the Mit. is shared by the Dayabhaga 
and almost all eminent writers of digests except the author of 
the V. Mayukha. The Mit. prefers the full brother to the half 
brother on the ground that the full brother has particles of the 
bodies of both the father and the mother of the deceased, while 
the half brother has only the particles of the father’s body (the 
mother being different), Therefore the full brother is nearer 
than the half brother. The Dayabhaga argues that the full 
brother offers pindas to the same three paternal ancestors and 
the same three maternal ancestors to whom the deceased was 
bound to offer pipdas and is to be preferred to the half brother 
who offers pindas to the three paternal ancestors of the deceased 
alone (but not to the maternal ancestors of the deceased). This 
view of spiritual benefit being the governing principle in pre¬ 
ferring the full brother to the half brother is accepted by 
AparSrka (p, 745).^®* The reasons of the V. Mayukha for pre¬ 
ferring even the full brother’s son to the half brother are: the 
word ‘ brothers ’ principally stands for ‘ brothers of the whole 
blood ’ ( sodara) and only secondarily for brothers of the half 
blood. The general rule of Mlm&rhsS*^ is that the same word is 
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on Sf. HI, 2. 1. Compare y r VHW HI. 30 p. 67 (quoted on p, 606 «. 1143) 
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Vfttl^ II. 4 . 3. Vide 6 Cal. 119, 126 (F. B.) quoted in 41 I. A, 290, 303-4 
for this maxim. 
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not to be understood in the same sentence or rule as used in the 
primary and also in the secondary sense. Just as the word 
‘ mother ’ applies only to the natural mother (and not to the 
step-mother), so bhratarab should not include both full and half 
brothers. The V. Mayukha is however wrong. As pointed out 
by the Dayabhaga, when Yaj. wants to speak of the full brother 
he employs the words 'sodara' (Yaj. II. 138) and when he wants 
to refer to the half brother he employs the word 'anyodarya’ or 
'anyamUrja' (Yaj. IL 139). Therefore the word ‘bhratarah’ 
applies to both full and half brothers in the primary sense. 
There are other smrti texts such as that of the Smrti-sahgraha 
stating that brothers are of two kinds viz. those of fufl blood 
and those of half blood. 

The Sra.'^^^ C. II. 300 refutes the view of some that the 
word ‘ bhratarah ’ in Yaj. is an ekaiesa dmndva compound 
that it means ‘ brothers and sisters ’ according to Pan. 1 2. 68’ 
( bhratr-putrau ivasr-duhUrbhyUm ) and that on failure of 
brothers sisters inherit. The V. Mayukha’*®^ also does not 
accept this interpretation of ‘ bhratarah ’ advanced by some, 
since there is no reason why ‘bhratarah’ should be taken 
as an ekaiem of the virupa kind (which is restricted only 
to rare cases) and not of the mrupa kind. The BalarabhattI 
supports the wider interpretation of ‘ bhratarah ’ and at one 
time the Bombay High Court was inclined to accept this 

1400. amxt fltfiNfr »»» 

VttPhr: M q. by 41^ H. p. 300, n. p. 527. 

1401. fwti 

fTw w ftw:— 

f*lrn i n. p. 300. 

refers to 5p. Dh. S. II. 6, 14, 1. Bhratarah, if it means only brothers* 
would be an ekasesa of the sarlipa kind, but if it means ' brothers and sis¬ 
ters *, it will be an ekasesa of the virupa kind. The latter is to be resorted 
to only where there is a special reason to do so, as in the sentence ‘ bring 
two kukkutas, we shall make a pair of spouses' (and then kukkutau means 
a cock and a hen, while ordinarily it would mean ' two cocks'), 
ft arwnm w. p. 300. 

1402. wnn fxxnr wjjin wn- 
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interpretation.**®® The above shows that some at least of the 
medieval and later Hindu jurists were more sympathetic and 
well disposed to the'enlargement of the rights of women, though 
their views, failed to sSoure general acceptance. It has been 
held that brothers by the same father (though by different 
mothers) are'preferred to brothers by the same mother (though 
by different fathers), it being pointed out that “ there is no 
provision in the Mitaksara or elsewhere for the sons born of 
the same mother after her remarriage being treated as brothers 
of the same womb for the purpose of inheritance so as to be 
included in the meaning of the word ‘ bhratarah ’ used in the 
texts.”**®* But Nandapandita expressly provides in his 
VaijayantI the following order of succession among brothers 
and sisters of the whole and of the half blood : (1) brothers of 
the whole blood, (2) sisters of the whole blood, (3) brothers who 
are sons of the same father, (4) brothers who are sons of the same 
mother (vide Jolly T. L. L. pp. 208 and 287 ). Because Manu 
IX. 217 says that the wealth of a childless man is taken by the 
mother and that if the mother be dead, the father’s mother 
would take it, the Sm. C. II. p. 299 places the paternal grand¬ 
mother before the brothers, but it stands almost alone in this 
and the Mit. observes**®* that Manu does not lay down the 
order but only provides that the paternal grand-mother is an 
heir capable of inheriting. The V. P. (p. 527) expresses its 
dissatisfaction with this method of the Mit. whereby only Yaj. 
and Visnu are deemed to lay down the order in which heirs 


1403. Sakharam V. Sitahai 3 Bora. 353 at p. 359-368 (where the 
Mayukha, Nandapandita and BalambhattI on the interpretation of ' brothers ’ 
in Yaj. are referred to); but vide Mnlji v, Cnrsandas 24 Bom. 563 and 
Bhagwan v. Warubai 32 Bom. 300 for the proposition that the interpreta¬ 
tion of the BalambhattI has not been accepted by the courts as authoritative 
so far as the districts governed by the Mit. are concerned. 


1404, Vide Ekoba v. Kashiram 46 Bom. 716 at p. 718, In Narayan 
V. Laxman 51 Bonfl 784 it was held that the sister of a prostitute is entitled 
to succeed to the prostitute’s property as a sapinda before the property goes 
to the Crown by escheat, relying (at p. 793 ) on the analogy afforded by a 
.passage from the VaijayantI of Nandapandita on the Visnudharmasutra 
quoted in Dr. Jolly’s T, L. L. on •Partition &c.’ pp. 208 and 287. 
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take, while Mami, Sahkha and others are deemed to be only 
concerned with declaring the right of certain persons to 
inherit. 

The V. Mayukha proposes a special order of inheritance 
as follows:—(1) full brothers; (2) then full brother’s sons; 
(3) the gotraja sapindas of whom the first is the paternal grand¬ 
mother, (4) then the sister, (5) then the paternal grandfather 
and the half brother at the same time, (6) then the paternal 
great-grandfather, paternal uncle and the half brother’s son 
together. It should be noted that this conjoint inheritance by 
heirs of different degrees of ascent and descent which is 
peculiar to the Mayukha has been regarded by the Bombay 
High Court as unknown in practice and obsolete. Therefore 
it is probable that even in districts governed by the Mayukha 
the order of heirs after the paternal grandmother and full 
sister would be half brother, then half sister and then half 
brother’s son and then it will be the same both according to the 
Mit. and the Mayukha, 

The Mit. does not expressly mention the sister at all but 
the Bombay High Court has held her to be a very near heir 
even where the Mit. is paramount, placing her after the brothers 
(whether full or half), brother’s sons (whether of the whole 
blood or half blood ) and paternal grandmother, the difference 
from the Mayukha being that under the latter the full sister 
comes only after the full brothers and full brother’s sons 
and paternal grandmother and before half brothers and half 
brother’s sons. 

One passage of the Mayukha, being wrongly translated by 
Borradaile, has led the courts (including the P. C.) to 
decjde that full brothers succeed along with the sons of 
a deceased full brother wherever the Mayukha is supreme. The 
passage of the Mayukha as translated by Borradaile (vide 
Stokes H. L. Books p. 88, IV. 8.17) runs “ the sons of a brother 
also, if themselves fatherless, at the time of the paternal uncle’s 
death, provided they are capable of understanding (the use of ) 
property, will divide the father’s share with their father’s other 
brothers, after the example * among grandsons by different 
fathers, the allotment of shares is according to the fathers’ 


1406. Vide Sakharam v, Sitabai 3 Bom. 353 at p. 363 ; Kesserhfti 
Valab 4 Bom* IBS at p. 208, 
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The text of the Mayukha is given in the note below. It 
almost the same as a passage of the Mitaksara, which has not 
been misunderstood. Both passages contemplate a case like 
this. A dies leaving B, 0, D, his brothers, as his nearest heirs, 
so that A*s estate vests in interest in B, 0, D. Before the 
estate of A is actually divided by metes and bounds, B dies 
leaving three sons E, F, G. The last three had no right to the 
property of A at their uncle A*s death because their father B 
was living at the time (i. e. pitrvyamaravakale jivatpitrkatayd 
a8anjdta-dIiU7uxsa7iiba7idhdh ). Yet when the property is later on 
actually to be divided they ( E, F, G) will take the share which 
their father B would have taken if the property of A had been 
divided at the moment of A’s death. Here a distinction is 
drawn between vesting of property ( dhanasambaTidha ) and its 
actual partition. But, in order to entitle nephews to take by 
actual partition, their father should have survived the deceased. 
This is the real meaning. 

The Privy Council, following a wrong translation, held 
that, under the law of the V. Mayukha, brothers and the sons 


P* ; it appears that Borradaile read and 

misunderstood Compare f^TcTT. 

Vide wr, sr. p. 528 for a passage similar to the Mit, The (folio 

101 a)' and 77 ^. < 77 . p. 672 have also a similar passage. 

1408. Vide Chandika v, fjuna L. R. 29 I. A. 70 where this rule was 
applied to Abhan Thakurs that had migrated from Gujerat to the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh before the V. MayUkha was composed, on the 
ground that the MayUkha only embodied and defined pre-existing customs. 
There was thus a double error. The MayUkha was misunderstood and fur¬ 
ther the Maytlkha had nothing to do with Gujerat usages as it was com¬ 
posed by a Maharas^ra brahmana whose family had migrated to Benares. 
It may be true to some extent as a general proposition that commentators 
and digest writers embody pre-existing customs of the districts where they 
wrote. But often times this is not so and varying statements of the law are 
due to individual opinions. For example, the Mayukha provides for the 
simultaneous succession of the paternal great-grandfather, the paternal 
uncle and the half brother's son ; but the Bombay High Court has discarded 
this view of the Mayukha. The Mayukha places the father before the 
mother as an heir, but V. T. composed by NHakantha's own first cousin 

(Continuid on ths next pa^e) 
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of a brother that died before the propositus (the brother inherit¬ 
ance to whom is in question) shared the estate of the latter. 
This erroneous decision has been persisted in to this day on the 
principle of stare decisis. The view of the Vaijayanti about the 
sons of the same woman from different husbands being sapindas 
of each other has already been noted (p. 727 ). Govindaraja on 
Manu Dl 11 says that it is wellknown that children of different 
fathers but of the same mother are spoken of as brother and 
sister. Kulluka on Manu III. 11 refers to this view of 
Govindaraja. 

A. question arises whether the distinction between full 
blood and half blood made by the Mit. in the case of brothers 
and nephews was to be carried beyond them. Though a 
Pull Bench of the Bombay High Court held that the dis¬ 
tinction was not to be carried beyond brothers and nephews* 
and that paternal uncles of the half blood inherited along 
with paternal uncles of the full blood, the Privy Council over¬ 
ruled this decision and held that the preference of the whole 
blood to the half blood extends to all sapindas of the same 
degree from the common ancestor (and therefore a paternal 
uncle of the whole blood excludes one of the half blood). The 
Madanaparijata^^^^ p. 674 expressly extends the preference of 
the whole blood to paternal lAicles, 


( Continued from the last page ) 

places the mother before the father (folios 139-140 ), Following this case it 
was held in Haridas v, Ranchordas 5 Bom. L. li. 51C that the son of a 
predeceased brother inherited along with the brothers of the deceased. 
This rule is not to be carried beyond brothers and brothers' sons. In 
Kesarlal v. Jagubhai 49 Bora. 282 the differring translations of the Mayukha 
were referred to (at. p. 286), it was held that the principle of stare decisis 
required that the Privy Council decision should be followed and the estate 
of a deceased brother was allowed to devolve on the sons of a brother that 
had died before the deceased along with the surviving brother. 

1409. I on m. ii. 

1410. Vide Shankar v. Kashinath 51 Bom. 194 (F. B,), where the 
relevant texts are discussed, over-ruled in Mahcrnt Garuddas v. Mahant 
Italdas L. R. 60 I. A, 189. 

qr. p. 674. 
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It is noteworthy that the Viramitrodaya which generally 
follows the Mit. invokes the principle of spiritual benefit in 
preferring the full brother’s son to the half brother's son, 

The heirs from the wife to the brother’s sons are spoken 
of as ‘ baddhakrama’ (lit. whose order is fixed) in the Mit,, 
the V. Mayukha (p. 143 ) and other works and as ‘ the compact 
series ( of heirs) ’ in the case law. For example, in rejecting 
the view of some that rely on Manu IX. 217 that the father’s 
mother succeeds immediately after the mother, it is said that 
the heirs from the parents to the brother’s son being mentioned 
in a fixed order (by Yaj.), no place can be found for the 
father’s mother in the fixed series of heirs and that Manu IX. 187 
indicates only this that the father’s mother is an heir.*"^ The 
V, Mayukha relies on the popular maxim that when certain 
persons are specially invited for a meeting or a dinner they 
are seated on seats definitely allotted to them but that those 
who come uninvited are assigned places at the end of the row 
of those who were specially invited. 

The question arises whether the brother’s son’s son inherits 
immediately after the brother’s son and before any other heir. 
There is a conflict among Sanskrit writers on this point. The 
Sm. C. II. p. 300,'*** the Subodhinl, the MadanaparijSta (p. 673) 
say that the compact series ends with the brother’s son, while 
Apararka, Varadaraja (V. Nir. p. 453) and the VaijayantI of 
Nandapandita hold that the brother’s son’s son comes immediate* 
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Bom. S97 this maxim is quoted and it is said that it applies only to the 
compact series of heirs and that it does not apply to the list of bandhus 
enumerated by Nilakantha (p, 602). The maxim is also relied on in 


Govind Bhamhet v, Bhiku 46 Bom. L. R. 699. 
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ly after the brother’s son, A Full Bench of the**^* Bombay 
High Court holds, basing its decision on the usage of the 
province, that the compact series ends with the brother’s son, 
while the Privy Council would seem to lend colour to the view 
that in the Benares school it ends with the brother’s son’s son. 
The DSyabhaga (XI. 6. 6 p. 208) places the brother’s son’s son 
immediately after the brother’s son on the ground of the 
superior efficacy of the pindas offered by him. 

&(^rajas (lit. ‘those born in the same gotra’ or agnates). 
Y&j. says that on failure of the heirs up to brother’s sons the 
gotrajas succeed. Though one’s father, brothers and brother’s 
sons also are really gotrajas, they are expressly assigned cer* 
tain fixed places in the order of heirs and other persons born 
in the gotra are included in the term gotrajas on the analogy 
of such an example as ' let the cattle be brought and also the 
bulls’ where the bulls, though really included under ‘ cattle ’ 
(pdwh), are separa.tely mentioned in order to emphasize that 
special attention must be paid to them on account of their in¬ 
tractable nature. Vide p. 526 note 966 above. Acc. to the Mit. 
gotrajas are the father’s mother (as the first among them ), then 
other sapindas and sam&nodakas. The V. Mayukha (p. 143) 
also says the same thing and places the father’s mother as the 
first among gotraja sapindas. It may be remarked that Ysj. 
avoids the word sapinda and employs the word gotraja. The 
Mit. and Mayukha state that sapindas succeed as heirs and that 
sapindas are of two kinds, viz. gotrajas (born in or having the 
same gotra as the propositus ) and those that are born in (or are 
of) a different gotra. These latter (viz, bhinmgotra sapiv^as) 
are designated as handhus by Ysj. Therefore it comes to this 
that, though Yaj. does not employ the word sapinda, the inheri¬ 
tance goes after the brother’s son to the nearest sapinda. Y&j. 
knew the word ‘sapinda’ (L 52) and defines the limits of 
sapinda rel&tionship for marriage (in I. 53), from which it 
follows that he does not use the word sapinda in the sense given 
to the word by Jimutav&bana. In I. 68 Ysj. mentions both 
sapinda and sagotra ( in the matter of myoga ) and thereby indi¬ 
cates two things viz. that the words were not synonymous and 
that sagotra had the same sense as gotraja. 


1416. Vide Appaji v. Mohanlal 54 Bora 564 (F. B.), in which 
fiuddba Stngh v, Laltu Singh t, R. 42 1. A, 208 was distinguished on the 
ground that it was not an express decision on the question whether the . 
compact series of heirs ended with the brother's son, 
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Ap, Dh. S. n. 6. 14, 3 provides***^ that ‘on failure of sons 
the nearest sapinda’ (inherits). Manu^*'* IX. 187 is the classi¬ 
cal text on this point, which appears to mean literally, ‘ whoever 
is nearest from among the sapindas, to him the estate (of the 
deceased) shall belong’. This verse has been variously ex¬ 
plained by the commentators and digests and variously trans¬ 
lated by eminent Judges and writers on Hindu Law. The 
chief difficulty lies in the expression ‘ sapindadyat ’ and the 
words ‘ tasya tasya ’. Some take the first as equal to two words 
‘ sapindat yah ’ and others as one word ‘ sapipdadyalt ’ (sapinda 
and the like). Some take one ‘ tasya ’ (of him) as referring to 
the deceased and the other to the inheritor; while others take 
‘ tasya tasya ’ as both referring to the inheritor alone, corres¬ 
ponding to ‘ yah ’ (one more ‘ yah ’ being suppressed for the sake 
of metre). Though the printed text and most of the commen¬ 
taries read the half verse of Manu as in the note below there are 
several digests that read it differently. For example, the Sm. 
0. II. p. 301 reads it as ‘ yo yo hyanantarah pindat ’ and quotes 
DhSresvara’s explanation that ‘ pindat ’ means ‘ sapindat ’. 
Kulluka and the Dayatattva p. 195 explain ‘sapindat’ as 
‘ sapindamadhyat ’ (from among sapindas) and this appears to 
be the best explanation. (S, B. E. 33 p. 379 verse 63) 

1417. V: SRVum: ^tfVnS: I anv. U- M,. H. 6. 14. 2. 

1418. l Manu IX. 187. Vide Bahler’a 

note on this in S. B. E, vol, 25 pp. 366-368 for the varying inter¬ 
pretations of commentators. Biihler is not right when he emphatically 
says: "On philological grounds it seems to me improbable that 'anantarah 
sapindat ’ can mean anything else than ' neatest to the sapinda ’ and that 
this sapinda can be anybody else than the deceased". In the first place 
the singular ' sapindat * can be easily interpreted as used in a generic sense< 
(jatavekavacanam ) i. e. as pieaning ‘ sapindebhyah * (from among sapindas). 
In Ap., Br. and other works wherever inheritance is spoken of, it is the 
inheritor who is required to be the sapinda or bdndhava or sakulya 
and the deceased is hardly anywhere spoken of as the sapinda of the in¬ 
heritor but rather as * mrta *, * svaryata ' dbanin ' &c. The verse of 
Manu is variously read. ^ I PT. 

p. 451, (folio 100a): 

II. 301; p. 254 reads as % as In ‘ wf?lfo«TW 

WK|W WlWWFI I QWWT P. 71. 

1419. wftfi ?rnnil ^ wrnmmn i vmmmpdivt wls*r<T?v«r4 

ir^« W. q- by n. p. 3oi, (folio loia), m wr- nr. p. 529, 

fiqicn p. 193, sir. j». P.327. The and explain: ftWRi 
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saya, ‘ when there are several agnates, sakidyas and bamihatxis 
(cognates), whosoever of them is the nearest shall take the 
wealth of him that dies without issue 

The important question is: what is the meaning of the 
word ‘ sapinda The MitaksarS and the Dayabhaga propound 
two different meanings of the word that have been explained at 
length in H. of Dh. vol. II, pp. 452-458 and 472-477. Therefore 
it is not necessary to repeat those explanations. The word 
! sapinda ’ is employed by Panini (IV. 1. Ifi5) in connection 
with the technical definition of gf^ra (Pan. IV. 1.162) given by 
him. It appears to have been used in the sense of blood rela¬ 
tionship as stated by the Ka6ika. According to the Mit. the 
right to inheritance depends upon blood relationship ( connec¬ 
tion through particles of the same body, elcaiarlramyavUnmya) 
and the preference among those who are blood relations is deter¬ 
mined by nearness or propinquity {pmtyasatti). According to 
the Dayabhaga^ sapinda relationships is based on religious 
efficacy i. e. on the capacity to offer the cake or ball of rice in 
sraddha and it has evolved a peculiar method of determining 
preference which will be explained immediately below. That 
there appears to have been a close connection between taking 
the wealth of the deceased and offering sraddha to him 
may be admitted. But the question is whether a person was 
deemed to be an heir and entitled to take the estate of 
the deceased because he offered sraddha to that person or 
whether the heirship was originally determined on other 
grounds and whoever took the estate was saddled with the 
responsibility of performing sraddhas for the benefit of the 
Roul of the deceased. It is difficult to give a convincing 
answer to this. It appears, however, that ancient sutras 
do not emphasize the religious efficacy of pindas as the 
determining principle in heirship. 5p., Manu, Br. (particular¬ 
ly the first and last) speak only of nearness (which more 
naturally means ‘ nearness of blood ’). Yaj. omits the word 
sapinda altogether in mentioning heirs. Manu IX. 142 states 
that pinda follows the gotra and riktha {wealth). Visnu Dh. 
S, XV, 40 declares, ‘ whoever inherits the estate (of the deceased) 
has to offer pinda to him ’. This rule is emphasized even by 
those works (like V. Mayukha)***® that make blood relationship 

1420. ^ i 

tft i «r. nf* p. hs; 

^ ww ffemt' q- by p. 748,^ 

on ng. IX. 132, ft. p. 399 and P ^^7 (ascribes to - 

). wynnt ayytwftft si vm, i wr. n. S04. . 
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the test of heirship by saying that whoever even including the 
king ( who takes by escheat on failure of all heirs) that takes 
the estate of the deceased must perform or arrange for the 
performance of the funeral ceremonies of the deceased up 
to 10 days after death and the sraddhas, as said by the Braluna- 
purana 330. 79 (tadabhave ca nrpatih karayettvakutumbinam' 
tajjatlyair-naraih samyak-dahadyah sakalah kriyah )• The Mit. 
view is upheld by V. R., V. C., Par. M., Madanaparijata, Saras- 
vatlvilasa, V. Mayukha, Balambhatti and many other works. The 
theory of the Dayabhaga is propounded by only a few medieval 
works and writers like Apararka (quoted above on p. 735 ), 
Raghunandana, Nandapandita. The Viramitrodaya generally 
follows the Mit. but in certain cases it relies on or refers to tlio 
principle of religious efficacy in preferring one heir to another, 
as for example, in preferring the full brother to the step-brother 
(compare note 1397 and V. P. p. 538) or in preferring throe male 
descendants to the widow. It is therefore that the Privy Council 
remark, * now it is absolutely clear that under the Mitaksara 
while the right of inheritance arises from blood relationship or 
community of blood, in judging of the nearness of blood relation¬ 
ship or propinquity among the gotrajas the test to be applied to 
discover the preferential heir is the capacity to offer "oblations ’. 
Its position is peculiar. It says that the capacity to offer 
pindas is not the governing principle as to heirship, but it is 
only useful in finding out the preferential heir among gotrajas. 

Visnu quoted by the Mit. (not found in the printed 
Dharmasutra) prescribes: ‘ If there be no eon or grandson 
left for continuing the line, the daughter’s sons shall take the 
wealth, for in regard to the obsequies of ancestors daughter’s 
sons are regarded as son’s sons ’. This is in line with Manu IX. 
136 (cited above on p. 730) which says that the daughter’s son 
should offer the pinda and take the wealth. Therefore it appears 
that Manu, Visnu and others relied upon the capacity for the 
offering of pinda ^as the reason for being entitled as heir, but 
that this idea was vague and not elaborated in any way. The 
idea that blood relationship settled the right to inheritance is 
implicit in the order of heirs in Yaj. Yaj. (II. 137 ) in speaking 
of the ksetraja son says that he inherits the. wealth of both (the 


1421. Vide Buddha Singh v. Laltu Singh 42 1. A. 208 at p. 227. 
1423. wfir ^ 
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begetter and the husband of the wife on whom he is begotten ) 
and offers pinda to both. He does not state that because be 
offers pinda to both he inherits the wealth. So this verse also 
favours the view that offering of pinda was a duty laid up¬ 
on him who took the wealth (except in the case of male issue). 
Hence it appears that the theory of the Mit. also has a very 
respectable antiquity and further it has been followed by most 
medieval writers throughout India (except in Bengal). 

The argument of the DSyabhaga (which was propounded 
before it by a writer probably named Udyota*^^) that the 
taking of a deceased person’s estate depends upon the spiritual 
benefit conferred on him is briefly as follows. It relies princip¬ 
ally on Baud. Dh. S, and Manu. In the section on the partition 
of wealth (which begins from IX. 103 ) Manu {IX. 137) declares 
the super-eminent spiritual benefits conferred by the son, 
grandson and great-grandson; further (in IX 106) Manu states 
that the son gets all wealth from his father because he frees 
the latter from debt, that (in IX. 139 ) the daughter’s son also 
is spoken of as saving the grandfather in the next world and 
as therefore entitled to the grandfather’s wealth, that the verse 
immediately preceding Manu IX. 187 (declaring that the 
nearest amongst sapindas inherits) speaks of the offering of 
pinda to three ancestors; and since it is reasonable to presume 
that the blind and the like are excluded from inheritance 
(Manu IX. 201) because they are incapable of performing 
religious rites, it follows that Manu and others regarded the 
taking of wealth as dependent on the conferring of spiritual 
benefit. This point of view the DayabhSga emphasizes at every 
step. It**“ says: “ There are two purposes for which wealth 
is acquired, viz. for worldly enjoyment and for the unseen or 
spiritual benefit derived from making gifts and the like; but 
when the acquirer is dead, he cannot have enjoyment of the 
wealth and the only purpose that remains is the unseen purpose 
or benefit. It is therefore that Br. says, ‘ from the wealth 
inherited, the inheritor should carefully set apart half for the 
benefit of the deceased for defraying the expenses of the 

1423. fft nwnt i 

i qrvHni xi. 6.3i-32 p. 2i6. 

1424. tirnHhfv O' w • g qw- 

n swwss m gnram xi, 6. 13. The 

verse of ff. it q. hy f^. x. p. 595, nn. p. 447, p. 81. 
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monthly, six-monthly and annual i^r&ddhas The subject of 
drSddhas will be dealt with in another volume. But here it is 
necessary to say a few words for making the position of the 
Diyabhtlga clear. Among the several kinds of dr&ddhas two 
deserve notice, viz. Ekoddi^ta and Pamipa.**“ The first 
( ekoddi^ta) is performed for the benefit of a single deceased 
person. There are sixteen such SrS.ddhas performed for the 
benefit of the deceased during the course of one year after his 
death or on the 11th day of death. And every year on the 
anniversary of death an ekoddista sraddha may be performed 
for a deceased person. The parvana Sraddha is performed on 
certain specified days, such as the amdvasya of a month, or 
particularly in the dark half or on the aniavasya of Bhadrapada 
or on a saAkranti. In this Sraddha the three deceased paternal 
ancestors of the performer are principally invoked and the 
three deceased paternal ancestors of his mother are also invoked 
but their invocation is secondary and is dependent on the 
principal invocation. There is one more word that must be 
explained here viz. saptti^na or aapirii^’^karaxfa. This is a Sraddha 
rite performed one year after the death of a person or on 
the 12th day from his death. By this Sraddha the person 
recently deceased ceases to be a prela (a departed spirit) and 
is elevated to the rank of pitfs (Manes). The widow and daughter 
can perform only the ekoddista Sraddha, while sons, grandsons 
and great-grandsons can perform the pUrvapa SrSddha also> 
The D&yabhaga refers (XI. 1. 34 p. 162 ) to the fact that the three 
male descendants, by performing the parvana.Sra.ddha, confer 
great spiritual benefit on the owner (compare note 1342 above). 
Elsewhere (XI. 7. 17 p. 211) it designates the parvana as 
‘traipurusika’ (i. e. performed for the benefit of three ancestors). 
When speaking of the right of the widow to inherit it empha^ 
sizes (XI. 1. 43 p. 165 ), by quoting verses from ■Vyasa,^*“ that 

1423. ‘ qsjs » f&sr. on 

1. 231: < 

fJrjfl. on VT 1. 217. vtiw means ' performed on a parvati day. * Acc. to the 
in. 11. 118 the parvan days are, eWtewVT, tftfSWT, eurFft 

and q- in «rg«PW p. 192 defines the qflwt H t l as 
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a widow by leading a chaste life, by offering water mixed with 
sesame every day to her deceased husband, by making gifts and 
observing fasts saves himself and her husband in the next world* 
It adds that if the widow misbehaves she makes her husband 
fall, as husband and wife share in the fruits of each other’s 
good and evil deeds. Therefore the widow takes her husband’s 
wealth for his benefit. Brhan-Manu ( q. by the DSyabh&ga 
XI. 1. 7 and by the Mit.) declares that a sonless chaste widow 
should offer pinda to her husband and take his entire estate. 
Similarly Prajfipati (cited above on p. 709 and quoted by 
even the V. Mayukha and other works of the MitaksarS school) 
requires the widow who inherits all the movable and im¬ 
movable property of her deceased husband to perform the 
monthly, six-monthly and annuaHr&ddhas of her husband. 
Similarly the DHyabh&ga allows the unmarried daughter or a 
married daughter having a son (or who is likely to have a son) 
to inherit because her son will offer pinda to the owner who 
will be the maternal grand-father. It prefers the daughter’s 
gon^^s gg }ieir even to the father because the former offers a 
pinda to the owner himself, while the father offers pindas 
to two of the three paternal ancestors to whom the owner would 
have been bound to offer pindas. The D. B. winds up by 
saying'^’ that the order of inheritors must be followed in such 
a way that the wealth of the deceased may be most beneficial 
to (the soul of) the deceased. In certain respects the D. B. 
does not strictly and logically follow its own theory but is 
compelled to twist it by reason of the places assigned by special 


1437. On ( vide n. 1338 above), 

r. p. 590 says! niw- 
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texts to certain heirs.*** For example, the order of heirs 
according to the D. B, is; son, grandson and great grandson ; 
widow; daughter; daughter’s son: father; mother; full brother ; 
half brother; full brother’s son; half brother’s son. But the 
persons entitled to perform the srSddha of the deceased in order 
are somewhat different. In fact the order of succession does not 
strictly follow in any school the order of those that are called 
iraddkadhiJcdrins. The order of those who are entitled to offer 
drSddha to a deceased separated male ( iraddJmdhikUrin) given 
in most works is as follows; son (aurasa or adopted); grand¬ 
son ; great-grandson; widow; married daughter; unmarried 
daughter who has succeeded to the deceased’s wealth; daughter’s 
son who succeeds to the wealth; full brother; half brother (son 
of a different mother); full brother’s son; half brother’s son; 
father; mother; daughter-in-law; full sister; half sister; full 
sister’s son; half sister’s son; paternal uncle; paternal uncle’s 
son; other gotraja sapipdas; sodaka; any gotraja; cognates such 
as maternal grandfather, maternal uncle, maternal uncle’s son 
(i. e. the bandhus of the three kinds in order); pupil; son-in-law ; 
father-in-law; friend; any brahmana who takes a brfihmana’s 
wealth or king who takes by escheat. Vide Nirnayasindhu III 
uttarardha pp. 382-386, Dharmasindhu III uttarardha pp, 368-369, 
Sraddhaviveka p. 48. If the principle of the capacity to offer or 
of the offering of pipdas regulating the right to succeed is to 
be strictly and logically followed, there is no reason why the 
mother or the paternal grandmother should succeed immediate¬ 
ly after the father or the paternal grandfather respectively. 
Her recognition in the D. B. school is due to the fact she is 
expressly mentioned in Manu as an heir. Similarly in the 
rules about the succession to re-united coparceners, the school 
of D, B. gives preference to re-united co-parceners and 
does not apply the theory of spiritual benefit. Further 
the Dsyatattva says that all that is required is the capacity 

1430. Vide Akahmya Chandra v. Haridas 35 Cal. 721 at p. 726 and 
Nalinaksha t>, RajanikatUa 58 Cal. 1392 for the propositions that the- 
doctrine of spiritual benefit cannot be applied consistently in all cases such 
as the succession of females to males, the succession of samanodakas &c. 
and that in cases not contemplated by Jimutavahana or bis followers in the 
Bengal school, the principle of propinquity and of natural love and affection 
should be followed. The Dayatattva p. 195 after quoting Br. cited above 
observes that both the superiority of pindas offered and nearness of line 
are to be considered in inheritance, ‘ 
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to receive pinda or the capacity to participate in the pipdas 
offered by otWs and not the actual offering of pipdas- 
For example, if a man performs sraddha for his ancestors, 
then dies, but no one performs his sapindana and therefore 
he does not participate in the pipdas given to his ancestors, 
still his wealth will be inherited on the principle of 
religious efficacy. Owing to considerations of space it is 
not possible to go into great detail about the several proposi¬ 
tions established in relation to the theory of religious benefit 
as the determining factor in matters of inheritance. But the 
following propositions may be set out in one place: 

(1) Benefits are conferred on the deceased by means of the 
ekoddi^ta or the ‘paroava iraddha. The capacity to perform the 
pSrvana Sraddha is not the sole ground on which rests the right 
to inheritance to a man. Therefore the widow, the daughter 
and the pupil were recognized as heirs though they perform 
only the ekoddista Sraddha, But those who are competent to 
perform the parvana Sraddha have a preferable claim to those 
who are entitled to perform only the ekoddista sraddha. There¬ 
fore the male issue of a deceased person are preferred to a 
widow or daughter. 

(2) Spiritual benefit is conferred on a man by presenting 
pipda directly to him or by offering pinda to one or more of his 
paternal ancestors to whom he presents pindas during his own 
life time and with whom he participates in pindas offered after 
his death by others or by offering a pinda to one or more of his 
maternal ancestors (mother’s father, mother’s father’s father 
and the latter’s father) to whom he was bound to offer pindas 
during his*life (but with whom he does not participate in the 
pinda offered to them^***). 

(3) The pipda offered to a man himself directly is of greater 
efficacy than the pinda offered to a paternal ancestor in which 
he participates after his own death as one of the Manes. There¬ 
fore the son, grandson or great-grandson is preferred to every 
one else. The brother offers a pinda to the father and two more 

1431. aro V8 erg ftu a w gn: w m- 
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paternal ancestors of the deceased In which he (the deceased 
owner) only participates after his death. Therefore the brother 
is postponed to the son or daughter’s eon (who offers a pinda 
directly to the deceased himself as his maternal grandfather). 

(4) The pindas offered to paternal ancestors have greater 
efficacy than thos6 offered to maternal ancestors (hence a brother's 
son is preferred to a sister's son because the former offers pindas 
to his own and the owner’s paternal ancestors, while the latter 
offers pindas to his maternal ancestors who are the paternal 
ancestors of the owner). 

(5) The pinda offered to the owner’s father is of greater 
efiSoacy than that offered to the paternal grandfather or great¬ 
grandfather. Therefore a brother’s son or grandson is preferred 
to a paternal uncle. Hence it should follow that all agnatic 
and cognatic descendants of the father of the deceased would be 
preferred to any descendant of the paternal grandfather or great¬ 
grandfather. 

(6) Where the number of pindas offered by two claimants 
is the same, he who offers a pinda to the nearer ancestor is to 
be preferred. 

The Dayabh&ga, strarting with Baud, Dh. S. (I. 5.113 ff), 
Manu (IX. 186-187 ) and the MatsyapurSpa elaborates its own 
definition in the followingway. A man’s son and a daughter 
are both born in the family. The daughter’s son springs from 
the family of his maternal grandfather but he belongs to 
another gotra (viz. his own father’s gotra); similarly, a man’s 
sister (i, e. father’s daughter) is born in his family but her son, 
though mediately sprung from the deceased owner’s family, 
belongs to another gotra (viz. that of the sister’s husband ): the 
same is true of a father’s sister’s son and the paternal grand¬ 
father’s sister’s son. A sister’s son offers a pinda to the father 


1433. it Hig: 
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of the deoeased, as the owner’s father is the former’s maternal 
grandfather and therefore he is connected as sapinda with the 
owner. A father’s sister’s son offers a pinda to the paternal grand> 
father of the owner, who (paternal grandfather) is the maternal 
grandfather of the father’s sister’s son. A maternal uncle is not 
sprung even mediately from the family of the owner, but he 
offers a pinda to his own father who is the maternal grandfather 
of the deceased owner. Therefore the maternal uncle or his son 
or son’s son being connected with a pinda that is offered to the 
maternal grandfather or maternal great-grandfather respectively 
of the deceased owner is a sapipda of the deceased owner. A 
maternal aunt’s son also offers a pinda to his mother’s father, 
who is also the owner’s mother’s father and so the maternal 
aunt’s son is a sapinda of the owner. The pindas offered to 
the maternal ancestors by him are inferior and secondary. 
Further, one’s own mother, the father’s mother, father’s father’s 
mother were associated with their respective husbands as to the 
pindas offered to the male ancestors and the same holds good 
about the wives of the maternal ancestors also. **35 

The result of this way of defining a sapinda is to obliterate 
the distinction between a gotraja and a bandhu. Ysj. (II. 136 ) 
expressly says that a bandhu can succeed only on failure of all 
gotrajas and so according to him a bandhu is one who is not a 
gotraja. The D&yabhiga brings in the sister’s son immediately 
after the the brother’s son’s son and before the paternal grand¬ 
father (1. e. even before a near agnatic ancestor) who is 
literally a gotraja, while the sister’s son is literally not a gotraja. 
When the DSyabhftga designates one’s sister’s son as sprung 
from the kura of the owner though not of the same gotra, he 
does violence to popular usage prevalent throughout India. An 
ordinary person in India hardly ever says that his sister’s son 
or father’s sister’s son is born in his own kula. The Dsyabhfiga 
only quibbles over the word ‘ gotraja ’ in Yaj. which it reads in 
the singular (gotraja^) and not in the plural (gotraj&lt) as 
the Mit. does. Under the Mit. the sister’s son is only a bandhu 
and cannot succeed before a paternal uncle or his son or a 
paternal grand-uncle or any other gotraja. The Dsyabhs.ga 
thus gives the go-by to the text of Y&j. and shuffles in several 

XI. 6. 3 p. 207,!. . . 
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cognates as very near heirs. The D. B. regards Mann IX. 186- 
187 as the crucial text and Yaj. 11.135-36 as only secondary. 

The following diagrams will illustrate the working of the 
theory of religious efficacy. A person is a sapinda of those to 
whom he is bound to offer a pinda while he is alive, of those 
who on his death are bound to offer pinda to him (viz. his three 
male descendants, his daughter’s son, his son’s daughter’s son 
and his son’s son’s daughter’s son) and of those who are bound to 
offer a pinda to the ancestors to whom he is bound to offer a pinda 
viz. to his three paternal ancestors and his three maternal 
ancestors and all of these are his sapindas. The last of these 
three groups has four sub-groups:—sub-group No. 1 comprises 
those who offer pindas to their own paternal ancestors who are 
also the paternal ancestors of the owner: sub-group II contains 
those who offer pindas to their three maternal ancestors who 
are all or some of them the paternal ancestors of the owner, to 
whom he was bound to offer a pinda; sub-group in comprises 
those who offer pindas to their paternal ancestors all or some 
of whom are the maternal ancestors of the owner; sub-group IV 
exhibits those who offer pindas to their own maternal ancestors 
who are also the maternal ancestors of the owner. Each of 
these sub-groups contains 9 persons (as the minimum ) who are 
all shown in thick type. If the owner has several brothers, 
sisters, uncles and aunts &c. the number of possible sapindas 
will be much larger. All heirs in the three sub-groups H-IV 
will be bandhus according to the Mitaksara and will be post¬ 
poned to gotrajas under the Mit&ksara. It should be noticed 
that Jimutavahana brought in the father’s daughter’s son 
immediately after the father’s great-grandson, the paternal 
grandfather’s daughter’s son after the paternal grandfather’s 
great-grandson and the paternal great-grandfather’s daughter’s 
son immediately after that ancestor’s great-grandson on the 
analogy of the rights of the owner’s daughter’s son and on the 
basis of Manu IX 139 that the dauhitra ( daughter’s son)-saves 
an ancestor in the next world just as a son’s son does. 

• jfnnnir xi. 6. 8-9 pp. 208 - 209 . 
In Hurt Dai v, Bama Churn 15 Cal. 780 at p. 796 these placita were con« 
sldered and it was held that they are not to be extended to the brother's 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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daughter's soo and that the latter though a sapinda of the owner and an 
heir was not to be preferred to the great-grand son of the paternal grand¬ 
father of the propositus. Sarvadhikari (T. L. L. on Inheritance, 2nd ed. 
of 1922 pp. 701-702) criticizes this decision as wrong, but it does not 
appear that the Calcutta High Court is prepared to follow him. A similar con¬ 
flict arises as to several cognate heirs. For example, the son’s daughter's 
son and the son's son's daughter’s son offer ptndas to the owner him¬ 
self directly as a maternal ancestor (just as the daughter's son does) and 
therefore should be placed immediately after the daughter's son as heirs. 
But the Calcutta High Court would refuse to do so if the reasoning in 15 
Cal. 780 be followed. Sarvadhikari (p. 709) howevet* would place them 
immediately after the daughter’a son«. 
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The D. B. says**^ that the word ‘ gotrajah ’ (mas. singular) 
Is employed by Ysj, for excluding all sapinda women (except 

1437. 

f^rrv'T ^ I xi. 6. lO, 12,13. E l <tww P- bas a similar passage. 
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those that are expressly named as heirs by special texts), 
since they are not born or (even mediately) sprung from the 
family of the owner, as the sister’s son or the father’s sister’s 
son that is held by it to be so sprung, that the word ‘ bandhu ’ is 
employed by Ysj. to include a maternal uncle and the like 
among heritable sapindas, since they are not sprung even 
mediately from the hula of the owner and are also not of the 
same gotia, that the maternal unele and the like come in only 
after all descendants in the lines of the paternal ancestors 
inclusive of the great-grandfather up to the latter’s daughter’s 
son are exhausted, and that Manu had not to enter into 
these details as its two verses (IX. 186-187 ) were quite enough 
to lead to all that has been elaborated by the D. B. about the 
working of the theory of religious efficacy. 

It will have been noticed that no female except the five 
expressly mentioned can inherit under the DsyabhSga scheme 
and the result is that a man’s own son’s daughter or daughter’s 
daughter does not take as heir, whereas a distant-relative like the 
fathdr’s father’s sister’s son takes it. The same is also the case 
even under the MitEksar& in the whole of India (except in 
Bombay and to some extent in Madras for which see a little 
later on). 

A man offers only the leavings or remnants of the pindas 
that stick to his hand (when offering pindas to his three 
paternal ancestors) and that (leavings) are cast on ku^a grass 
to three paternal ancestors above the paternal great-grandfather 
(Manu UI. 216). So also the three male descendants beyond 
the great-grandson offer the leavings (called pi‘^]u}alepa) to the 
owner; these three remote paternal ancestors and the three 
remote male descendants (spoken of as ' vibhaktadSyada in 
Baud. Dh. S. I. 5.114) are designated safculya by Baud., and 

1438. Vide Kailasha Chandra v. Karuna Nath 18 C. W, N. 477 
where the above passages are considered at length and it is held that the 
paternal grand-uncle's daughter’s son (though not expressly mentioned by 
the D. B.) is entitled to preference over the maternal uncle (who is ex¬ 
pressly mentioned as an heir and a sapinda by D. B.), since the former 
offers a pii^da to the paternal great-grandfather of the owner to whom the 
owner was bound to offer a pinda In which the owner participates after hfs 
own death* while (he latter offers a pinda to the maternal grandfather of the 
owner to whom the owner was bound to offer a pinda in which * however* the 
owner did not participate after his death. 



ID 1 Meaning of sakuJya f 4 'jf 

the D. (XI. 1. 38). According to D. B. sakulyas succeed 
after all sapindas are eriiausted. Just as a man participates 
after his death in the pindas offered to his paternal ancestors 
so he would participate in the leavings also offered to his 
paternal ancestors from the 4th to 6th by their descendants 
(from 4th to 6th). The D. B. remarks that this difference 
between sapindas and sakulyas is made only in the matter of 
inheritance. But in the matter of the periods of mourning 
both the sapindas (strictly so called in the section on inherit¬ 
ance) and the sakulyas are designated sapindas by Manu 
(V. 60) and by the Markandeya-purana ( 28. 4 According 
to Manu IX. 187 sakulyas succeed on failure of sapindas, while 
Visnu Dh. S. (XVII. 9-11) prescribes that on failure of 
bandhus, sakulyas succeed. It appears that Visnu employs the 
word bandhu in the sense of sapinda. Nar. (dayabhaga, 51) states 
that on failure of daughters and sakulyas, bandhavas and 
persons of the same caste succeed. Here it appears that sakulya 
and bandhava are employed in the sense of gotraja and 
bandhava as done in Yaj. The BalambhattI says that gotraja and 
sakulya are synonymous. The Dayabhaga appears to be some¬ 
what inconsistent in its references to sakulyas. In XL 6.15 
and 23 it includes samanodakas among sakulyas, while in XI. 
6. 21-22 it defines sakulya as stated above. The Mit, on the 
other hand comprehends the sakulyas of the D. B. (as defined 
in XI. 6. 21) under its gotraja sapindas. 


1439. fluur y vrjfPt i.14l. i». %. 

1.3. 114-116; iifihTHTgs* JiV’HlWWv; 

• ?r«rut«r xi. i. 38 

P. 163: nsnft inprA w 

wSfwuil w *i»swrr! i xi. 6. 22-23 p. 2i3. 

1440. wim; i 

WIlt'Tk'T! H 28. 4-3 quoted by 

Ifnnnn xi. l. 41. The WgrirroT ( 220 . 83-86 ) reads ‘ 

wra<ftir»: »r. 

1441. I 1 tnprft 1 

^ 17. 9-11. This is the reading of p. 741, ft. t. P* 593. The 

V, p. 530 Bays that in Visnu bandhu and sakulya stand for sapinda and 
sagetra. Some works like efnnrtar (p. 18^), ?|nnTT«r (XI. 1 . 3, p. 151), nr. 

p. 142 read ‘ tnpjft wfg vni ft iw w fta4P w wPTi^ 

mmif) ftirwf! ft{rwn4(i«^4iw wiiw wwnts i fiffiffl r 4 » *»n*HM ft 
» l ftg|l l f <B 4a W IW<t«W>B^ WI 4tWIH4Hti|ii>' i|| U|t timilfei t 

ftWT. on rn. U; 136. 
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The Mit. states that the gotrajtis are the paternal grand¬ 
mother, the sapindas and sam&nodakas of the deceased. It then 
proceeds to say that the paternal grandmother is the first 
among gotrajas, then comes paternal grandfather. It para¬ 
phrases the word gotraja (horn in the gotra) as mmamgclra 
(having the same gotra) and then proceeds, ‘ on failure of the 
father’s line ( aantSm) the heirs are the paternal grandmother, 
the paternal grandfather, the paternal uncles and their sons in 
order; on failure of the paternal grandfather’s lino the paternal 
great-grandmother, the paternal great-grandfather, his sons 
and son’s sons inherit. In this manner must be understood the 
succession of sapindas belonging to the same gotra (as the 
deceased) up to the 7th degree’. According to the Mit, sapinda 
relationship extends up to the 7th degree ( reckoned from and 
inclusive of the owner). Therefore the owner’s sapindas for 
purposes of inheritance according to the Mit. are the owner’s 
(1) 6 male descendants in the male line, (2) 6 male ascendants 
in the male line and the wives of the first three of them (that 
are expressly so declared, viz. mother, paternal grandmother 
and paternal great-grandmother) and probably the wives of 
the next three also; (3) the six male descendants of each of hie 
six male ascendants in the collateral male lines. Besides, a 
man’s wife and daughter are treated as his sapindas and the 
daughter’s son, though a bhinnagotra sajm^a, is placed high 
among the gotraja sapinda heirs. 

Even under the Mituksarft in the whole of India (except 
in the Bombay and Madras schools), no women succeed as 
gotraja sapindas (except five expressly named and cited above 
on p. 713 ). m Bombay the sister (full or half) is brought 
in as a gotraja by the Y. Mayfikha (though the Mit&k^ara is 
entirely silent) and placed by it immediately after the paternal 
grandmother. It relies on the general words of Manu IX. 187 and 
of Bf. (quoted above on p. 733 ) that to the nearest person in blood 
the inheritance goes and then proceeds: ' She is also a gotraja 
as being born in the gotra in which her brother (the deceased 
owner) was born. She is, however, not a mgotra { of the deceased 
brotiier), but being a sagotra is not mentioned here (inTftj.) 
as ^e condition thht leads on to the taking of the wealth of the 
deceased ’. Here the V. Mayukha plays upon the word gotrcya and 
takes its literal meaning. But that is a specious argument. The 


er e tewi mfSr • w w wnr p. h‘3, 
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widow and mother are not gotrajas(in this sense of being born in 
the gotra) but on marriage they enter the gotra of their husbands 
and become sagotra. Further, on the same reasoning, a son’s 
daughter, brother's daughter, father’s sister and other women born 
in the family of the deceased-will become his gotrajas(though not 
sagotras because on marriage they pass into the gotra of their 
husbands). But these other women are not expressly recognised 
even by the V, Mayukha as gotrajas. Even though she was not 
mentioned in the Mit. the sister has been recognised as a gotraja 
sapinda by the Bombay High Court in parts of the Bombay 
Presidency where the Mit. is the paramount authority. The 
order of heirs under the Mit, would be as follows:—Full brother, 
half brother, full brother’s son, half brother’s son, paternal 
grandmother, sister (full being preferred to half), paternal 
grandfather. According to the V. Mayukha the order is slightly 
different, viz. full brothers along with sons of full brothers 
that are dead, full brother’s eon, grandmother, full sister, 
halfbrother, halfsister, paternal grandfather. The unmarried 
sister had been recognized as entitled to a share when brothers 
came to a partition and they had to provide for her marriage 
expenses. Vide above pp. 619-620 and NSr. (dayabhaga, 13), 
Visnu Dh. S. 18. 35, Manu IX. 118, Yaj. U, 124. In Madras the 
sister had been recognized as a bandhu. The Legislature has 
intervened and laid down (Hindu Law of Inheritance Amend¬ 
ment Act II of 1929) that in territories governed by the law of 
the Mitaksara and in respect of the property of males not held 
in coparcenary and not disposed by will, a son’s daughter, 
daughter’s daughter, sister and sister’s son shall be entitled to 
rank as heirs in the order specified in the Act next after a 
father’s father and before a father’s brother. The first three of 
these were before this Act not at all recognized as heirs in the 
whole of India except in Bombay (where the sister was recog¬ 
nised as a gotraja sapinda and the first two as bandhus) and 
except in Madras (where the first throe were recognized only 
as bandhus ). The sister’s son was given a very high place as a 
sapinda under th»^l)&yabhaga and was treated as a bandhu 
elsewhere in India, This enactment does not affect the Dsya- 
bhSga scheme and so the three females mentioned in the Act 
are not heirs even now under the Dayabh&ga. The sister’s 
pUce as settled by Bombay decisions is after the paternal 
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grandmother and before the paternal grandfather, while the 
above Act places her after the paternal grandfather. In Bai 
Mahalaxm v. The Deputy Nazir 45 Bom. L. R. 434 it has for this 
reason been held that the Act does not apply to the Bombay 
Province. If it be held that the Act does apply to Bombay 
(except as to the sister), then the same Act will have to be 
deemed to be laying down two different orders of succession as 
to the same four heirs in different provinces, which, to say the 
least, is not a reasonable or desirable way of interpreting 
statutes (just as in the case of texts). 

Some difficulty is caused by the use of the word santana in 
the Mit. as regards the father’s, grandfather’s and great-grand¬ 
father’s line. It has been seen above (p. 731) that the compact 
series ends with the brother’s son (father’s son’s son i. e. after 
two descendants of the father) according to the Bombay High 
Court, while elsewhere in India it is supposed to end with the 
brother’s son’s son (i. e. after three descendants of the father). 
The Mit. expressly mentions only two descendants in the grand¬ 
father’s and great-grandfather’s line. The general rule is that 
sapipda relationship extends to six descendants of each line 
(excluding the man or ancestor from whom the counting is 
made). The further general rule gathered from the meagre 
words of the Mit. is that the nearer line excludes the more 
remote (e. g. the grandfather, his son and grandson are express¬ 
ly mentioned by the Mit. as taking before the great-grand¬ 
father, his son and grandson). The question is whether the 3rd, 
4th, 5th and 6th descendants of a nearer line would exclude 
even the 1st or 2nd descendant of a remoter line e. g. whether 
the great-grandson of the grandfather would take before the 
son or grandson of the great-grand-father or whether the 6th 
descendant of the grandfather would take before the son of the 
great-grandfather. There were three views**** on this point* 


1444. Vide Buddha Singh v, Laltu Singh L, R. 421. A. 208 pp. 220-24 
for the three views and their expounders. The P. C. overruled the first 
view and held (p. 227) that the descendants in each ascending line up to 
the fixed limit should be exhausted at any rate to the third degree before 
making the ascent to the next line in order of succession. 

H. p- 300. in sm. 

C. H. p, 300 the passage as printed Is somewhat cormpt. The Subodhini 
al^o says p. 5^4; vide p. 674 also 

for the same view. 
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The first view, relying, upon certain words of the Sm. C„ held 
that after two descents in each line, one should ascend into a 
remoter line and after the two descendants of that line are 
exhausted, one should revert to the 3rd to 6th descendants of a 
nearer line. The 2nd view was that in each line three genera¬ 
tions were to be first exhausted, because the word putra in 
several places in the Mit. includes the three male descendants. 
The 3rd view^**® was that in each line descendants were to 
be exhausted before ascending to the next remoter line (as 
sapinda relationship extended to six degrees). 

Another question is whether the widows of agnatic relations 
(such as the son’s widow, brother’s widow, step-mother or 
paternal uncle’s widow) are included in the term ‘ gotrajah ’ 
for purposes of inheritance. Under the Dayabhaga, as well 
as under the Mitaksara throughout India (except in the 
Bombay School), the widows of gotraja sapindas are not heirs 
at all, since according to almost all writers women do not 
inherit except when expressly mentioned by texts. In the 
Bombay School the position is different. According to both 
the Mit. and the Mayukha, wives enter by marriage the gotra 
of their husbands and become sapindas of their husbands. The 
BfilambhattI declared the son’s widow to be an heir even 
before the paternal grandmother and includes females also in 
the word goh'ajah. When gotraja was rendered as samanagotra, 
the term became wide enough not only to include those born in 
the gotra but even those who entered the gotra by marriage. 
Besides, it was argued that if the paternal grandmother or, 
paternal great-grandmother succeeded as a gotraja there was no 
reason why other widows of other gotrajas should not succeed. 
From the earliest days of British rule the gotraja sapindas 
(such as the son’s, brother’s, paternal uncle’s widows) have 
been recognized as heirs in the Bombay Presidency. They take 
only a limited estate like the owner’s widow or mother or 

1445. The third viBW wks propounded by Telang J. in Raohava v. 
Kalingappa 16 Bom, 716, which is referred to by the P. C. in 42 I. A. 208, 
at pp. 220 and 226. The P. C. do not dissent from Telang J. but do not 
expressly approve'of bis views as it was not necessary to do so in that case, 
where the question was whether the great-grandson of the grandfather of 
the deceased was to be preferred to the grandson of the great-grandfather 
and it was held by the P, C. that he was to be preferred. The 2nd view 
appears to be supported by the words of Apararka p. 745 ‘ UPTT U7SV- 
yfif wvt i in ng in; ' irt 
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paternal grandmother. They are recognized rather on the 
ground of * positive acceptance and usage ’ by the Privy Council 
than on the ground of any texts'***. They occupy the same 
pltkce as their husbands, succeed after the compact series, the 
sister and half-sister and only after all the male gotraja 
sapipdas (up to the 7th degree inclusive of the ancestor) 
properly belonging to the line to which their husbands belonged; 
e. g. the son’s widow would succeed before the brother’s son’s'**^ 
son, the brother’s widow or step-mother would succeed after all 
the six male descendants of the husband’s father, but before the 
father’s father, paternal uncle or his son dec. These widows of 
gotraja sapipdas succeed before any bandhu. Since Act XVllI 
of 1937 a man’s own widow, his predeceased son’s widow and 
the widow of a predeceased son’s predeceased son succeed along 
with his son or sons throughout India. 

SamSnodakas. According to the Mit, gotrajas are either 
sapindas or samanodakas. The word ‘ sarnSnodaka ’ has a 
technical meaning. Acc. to Manu V.60, ‘the sapinda relationship 
ceases with the seventh person; the relationship of samSnodaka***® 
ends when birth (in the family) and name are no longer 
known’. This occurs in the chapter on .impurity. The Mit. 
declares that the samSnodakas comprise males seven generations 
beyond the sapindas or all males (beyond sapipdas) whose 
birth (in the same family as that of the deceased) and name 
are known. It quotes a text of Bfhan-Manu, * the sapinda 
relationship ceases with the seventh person; the relation of 


1446. Vide Lalluhhai v. Mankuvarbai 2 Bom. 388, 447, which went 
up to the Privy Council as Lalluhhoy v. Cassibai L. R. 7 I. A. 212 at 
p. 237. In Gandhi Maganlal v. Bai Jadab 24 Bom. 192 (F, B.) at p, 212 
it was observed : * The grandmother's claim was indeed found so strong that 
it served to help the widows of collateral sapindas to be also recognized as 
gotraja sapindas'. 

1447. Vide Appaji v. Mohanlal 54 Bom, 564 (F, B.) for the daughter- 
in-law being preferred to a brother's grandson ; Kashibai v, oreshvar 35 
Bom. 389 (where the paternal uncle's grandson wae preferred to a paternal 
uncle’s widow because he was a male gotraja sapinda of the same line within 
seven degrees, to which the widow's husband belonged); Basangavda v, 
Basangavda 39 Bom. 87 where the brother’s widow was preferred to the 
paternal uncle's son (as she belonged to a nearer line). 

1448 . g H 
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samUnodaka ceases after the 14th; according to some it extends 
as far as the memory of name and family (or birth) reach; 
the gotra is said to extend up to that*. The samanodakas 
comprise the 7 ascendants of a person after the great-grand¬ 
father’s great-grandfather, the 13 descendants of these seven 
ascendants, the 7 descendants after the 6th descendant of his 
6 male ancestors from his own father; and descendants of 
himself from the 7th to the 13th. The Privy Council have 
ruled in a recent case that, according to the Mitaksara 
school, samanodaka relationship does not extend beyond the 
14th degree (from and inclusive of the common ancestor of the 
claimant and the propositus). 

The word ‘ samanodaka * literally means * those who offer to 
or receive water from the same person *. The word is employed 
by Vas. 17. 79. But in the law of inheritance it has a 
technical meaning as stated above. 

Bandhu ( cognate). It has been seen above ( on p. 742 ) 
how the Dayabhaga shuffles cognates among the gotrajas 


1449. Vide Atmaram V, Bajirao L. R. 62 I. A. p. 139 where it was 
said that in the event of a conflict between the ancient text writers and the 
commentators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their 
authority is recognized on the ground that the commentators only voiced 
the usage of the time and of the country in which they lived. The case of 
Bat Devkorc v> Amritram 10 Bom. 372 where the word samanodaka was 
interpreted to include any agnate without any limit of degree was not over¬ 
ruled but was distinguished on the ground that it was governed by the law 
of the Vyavahara-mayukha which quotes only Manu V. 60 and does not 
quote Brhan-Manu. 

1450. sm 3^^ ^ 17. 79. 

1451. The word * bandhu' is a very ancient one and has been used in 
various senses throughout the ages. In Rg. I. 113. 2 Night and Dawn ( Usas) 
are called ^afnanahandhji ( bound together or having a common relative). 
fn Rg. I. 154, 5 (uruktctmasya sa hi bandhut’-itthd) the word appears to 
be used in the sense of ' friend In Rg. I. 164, 33 *nabhi ’ and 'bandhu ' 
are employed one after another. The sage Vasistha tells Asvins (Rg. VII. 
72. 2) that their mutual friendship is ancestral and their relation is common 
[yuvorhi nalj, sakhya pitrydni satndno handhuruta tasya vittatn). 
Vide also Rg. V. 73. 4. VIII. 21. 4. VIIL 100, 6, IX. 14. 2 In the Atharva- 
veda V. 11. 11 Atharvan is said to be the bandhu of the gods and Varuna is 
said to be both the friend (sakhd) and bandhu (relative) of the sage. In 
Atharvaveda VI. 15. 2 and VI. 54. 3 the same half verse occurs, 'whoever 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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literally so called. According to the Mit. bandbus are 
sapindas of the deceased belonging to a different gotra. 
Bandbus succeed under the Mit., the V. Mayukba and all 
other authorities except those of the DayabhSga school only 
on failure of samanodakas (or sodakas). It will have been 
noticed from the discussion above that gotrajas, whether 
sapindas and samanodakas, are all agnates (and in some oases 
their wives) i. e. persons related to the deceased by unbroken 
male descent. The bandbus are persons related to the deceased 
through one or more females. The basic texts on the inherit¬ 
ance of bandhua are three verses attributed to Vrddha-Satatapa 


( Continued from the last page ) 

whether our relative or not attacks us * sahandhuscasabandhusca yosmdn- 
abhidasati). In the Vaj, S. IV. 22 (asme ramasvasme te handhuh ) * the 
poet prays that the god may find delight in them and find in them his 
bandhu. Among sutras Gaut. IV, 3 and Varihagrhya 9 speak of pitrbandhus 
and matrbandhus (persons related through the father and mother). In Yaj* 
the word bandhu or bdndhava occurs many times and has at least three 
senses viz. relative in general (in I. 82, 108, 113, 116, 220 ; II. 144, 280 ; 
111,11,239), agnate (11.294), cognate (II. 135, 149, 264). Manu IX. 
158 and XII. 79 employ the word bandhu in the sense of relative in general. 
The 2p. Dh. S. I. 7. 21. 8 and II. 5. 11, 16 and Gaut. 14. 18 employ the 
vioxd * yonisamhandha' for persons connected through a female. On the 
other band Panini V. 3. 23 (rto vidyayonisambandhebhyah) appears to em¬ 
ploy the word in a general sense viz. ‘ blood relation * (whether paternal or 
maternal). Another word frequently used from Vedic times is ' jnati * which 
generally means * agnate’ or 'relative’. Vide Rg, X, 66. 14, X. 117. 9. In 
the Atharvaveda IV. 5. 6 a man desirous of a clandestine intercourse with a 
woman prays ^svdpantvasyai jfidtayah svaptvayam-abhito Janah\ In I. 
1. 35 Panini appears to use the word jfiati in the sense of agnates * 

In Gaut. II. 43, Ap. Dh. S. I, 3. 10. 3 ’jfiati’ occurs and 
is explained by Haradatta as agnatic relations. In Manu HI. 31 (jnutibhyo 
dravinam dattvd) jfiati appears to mean paternal relations. In Manu HI. 
264, IV. 179, Yaj. II. 149 jnati is distinguished from bandhava or bandhu 
and so means * agnates ’. Two other words are ’ sajata ’ and ' sanabhi ’• 
The first occurs in the Tai. S. I. 6. 2. 1 and I. 6. 10. i (ugrohark sajdtesu 
bhuydsam) and in the Atharvaveda I. 9. HI. 8. 2, VI. 5. 2 and means 
^agnates or kinsmen ’. The word sanabhi occurs in Rg. IX. 89. 4 and means 
also the same thing as 'jfiati ’ in Ap, Gr. VH. 20. 18, Manu V. 72, Br. (S, 
B. E. 33 p. 310 verse 11), but in the Kirukta IV. 21 and in Kat. (q. by 
Apararka pp, 669-670) the word sanabhi is used in a wider sense (as in¬ 
cluding paternal and maternal relations). The Amarako^ gives sapinda as 
a synonym of sanabhi. srptsir 

^ I IV. 21. ifbwniff (on explains 

and relies on n r plift VI. 3. 83, 
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or BaudhSyana, They may be translated as follows: * The 
sons of one’s father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s sister 
and the sons of one’s maternal uncle—these are to be known 
as cttmabandkus (one’s own bandhus); the eons of one’s father’s 
father’s sister, the sons of one’s father’s mother’s sister, the 
son’s of one’s father’s maternal uncle—these are to be known 
as one’s pUrbandhus (father’s bandhus); the sons of one’s 
mother’s father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s mother’s 
sister, the sons of one’s mother’s maternal uncle—these are to 
be known as the matrhandhus (mother’s bandhus The Mit. 
states on this text that bandhus are of three kinds viz. §.tma< 
bandhus, pitrbandhus and matrhandhus and that Stmabandhus 
succeed before pitrbandhus on account of their greater propim 
quity to the deceased and pitrbandhus succeed before the 
matrhandhus. The treatment of the rights of bandhus in 
the Mit. and other commentaries and digests is very meagre. 
This has led in modern times to a bewildering mass of case law 
on the inheritance of bandhus. 

The first question is whether the enumeration of bandhus in 
the verses quoted is exhaustive or only illustrative. The V. P. 
expressly states that if the enumeration be held to be 
exhaustive absurd results would follow. For example,. a 
maternal uncle’s son is expressly named as an almabandhu in 
the verses quoted above, but his father (the maternal uncle)» 
being not mentioned, would on that hypothesis be excluded. 
Therefore it was held by the Privy Council in a very early 
case^^^ that the enumeration of bandhus is only illustrative, 
that the maternal uncle though not mentioned is a nearer 


1452. 5«n sumuifiwst ^tn*. i 3usnugf!5?n«t sum* 

W1SW.«am: i 

q, by the fJtm- on Vi. H. 136 These are ascribed to by the iro. 

III. p. 328 and iv. PT. p. 455 and to by P- 

1453. 

< f^. ontwr* n* 136. Almost the same words occur 

in the 'll. p. 674, 

1454. K i a gi^'i aw w tffv tiT wraesitfimmifw^ 

wiwwt sRvwwmf w mr a 4*t T^«mn i il u • 

>1. PP. 530-331. 

1455. Vide Oridhari Lall v. The Bengal Government 12 Moore's 
I.A. 448. 
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bandhu and would succeed in preference to his own son who 
is expressly mentioned. In Balasubrahmanya v. Subbayya 65 L 
A. 93 it was held that under the MitaksarH the principle of 
proximity of blood relationship applies to the succession of 
bandhus, that in determining which of two Stmabandhus is entit¬ 
led to succeed nearness of degree and not religious efficacy is the 
proper test to apply, that when the atmabandhus are equal in 
degree the test of religious efficacy may be applied to determine 
preference and that the maternal uncle of the deceased is 
entitled to preference over the deceased’s father’s half sister’s 
son. This was followed in Virangauda v. Yellappa I. L. R. (1943) 
Bom. 259 (F. B.) where the mother’s brother of the deceased 
was preferred to the father’s sister’s son. So also the mother’s 
father would be a bandhu. It is strange that the deceased’s 
own descendants through a female or the deceased’s father’s 
descendants through a female such as the son’s daughter’s son, 
daughter’s son’s son, daughter’s daughter’s son, sister’s son 
or sister’s daughter’s son, are not mentioned in any authoritative 
commentaries or digests as his bandhua. Further, the bandhus 
enumerated in the three verses do not go beyond the 4th degree 
from the common ancestor. But bandhu relationship extends 
up to five degrees at least. There is an ancient instance of the 
sister’s daughter’s son having succeeded to a Buddhist bhiksu 
in Cambodia (in ^ake 586), This would be so only according 
to the. principles of the Mit. Vide ‘ Indian Cultural Influence 
in Cambodia ’ p. 55 by Dr. Bijan Raj Chatterji (Cal. 1928), All 
the above (such as the son’s daughter’s son) have been 
recognized by the Indian Courts as atmabandhus entitled to 
inherit. In United Provinces v. Kanhaiya Led 16 Lucknow 551 
it has been held that the father’s father’s daughter’s son’s son 
would be an atmabandhu of the deceased. In an early case*^** 
in British India two propositions were laid down, viz. (1) there 
must be mutuality of sapinda relation between the deceased 
and the claimant (i. e. each must be a sapinda of the other) and 
(2) that in order that a man may be an heritable bandhu of the 
deceased they must be related directly through themselves or 


1436. . Vide Umaid Bahadur ». Vdoi Chand 6 Cal. 119 (F. B. 128 
where it was held that a man*s sister’s daughter’s son is a heritable hahdhu 
but a remark 'was made (which was an obiter dictum) that the sister’s 
daughter’s son’s son would not be a bandhu of the propositus because the 
letter was not a descendant of the grandfather of the former, his father 
or mother. 
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through their mother or father. These propositions were accepted 
by the Privy Council,'*®’ which further said that sapinda rela¬ 
tionship extends in the case of bandhus only up to five degrees. 
The first proposition about mutuality has some support in the 
interpretation put on the famous verse of Manu IX. 187 by the 
Balambhattl and the Subodhini (vide above note 1418). But 
difficulty is created about mutuality by the unwarranted 
assumption that the common ancestor must be a member of 
one out of four families as stated by Sarvadhikari. The other 
propositions, however, are not supported by any texts or sound 
reasoning. Since the enumeration of bandhus is admitted to be 
not exhaustive, no sound inference can be drawn from the list 
of nine bandhus that a heritable bandhu must be connected 
with the deceased in any particular way. All that can be 
required is that he must be a bandhu as defined by the 
Mit. and connected with the deceased by having particles 
of the body of a common ancestor within the limits of 
sapinda relationship as laid down by the Mit. The limit of five 
degrees categorically laid down by the P. C. is not, it is sub¬ 
mitted with great respect, based on very sure or strong founda¬ 
tions. The Mit. says that sapinda relationship extends to seven 
degrees when traced through the father, that wherever the word 
‘ sapinda ’ is employed this meaning has to be understood and 
it extends up to five degrees when traced through the mother. 
Vide H. of Dh. Vol, 11. pp. 454-455. What is material is 

1457. Vide Ramchandra v. Vinayak L, R. 41 I. A. 290 ( = 42 Cal. 
384 at pp.-418-421) for the propositions about mutuality, relationship 
through himself, father or mother and restriction to five degrees. Dr. Sarva¬ 
dhikari (T. L. L, p. 630ff) is not right in inferring from the nine bandhus 
expressly mentioned in the verses quoted above that the propositus must be 
a descendant of a common ancestor who is a member of the following fami¬ 
lies, viz. (1) claimant’s agnate family, (2) claimant’s mother’s agnate 
family, (3,) claimant’s father’s mother’s agnate family, (4) claimant’s mo¬ 
ther’s mother’s agnate family. Following this opinion, it was field in 
Lowp V. Mithahai 2 Bom. L. R. 842 that the great-grandson of a sister is 
not an heir under Hindu Law. But this decision is against the definition 
of sapinda given by the Mit. apd is wrong. Vide Chinna v. Padmanabha 
44 Mad. 121 pp. 128-130 for a reasoned and trenchant criticism of the re¬ 
quirement of.mutuality laid do\vn without any discussion or explanation in 
the case of 6 Cal. 119 and the views of Sarvadhikari. It is to be regretted 
tfiat owing to the ignorance of Sanskrit on the part of most judges that had 
to decide cases of Hindu Law, the opinions of individual learned authors 
like Mayne and Sarvadhikari were followed without personal examination by 
judges of the authorities on which the opinions of authors were based. 
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not whether a female intervenes somewhere, but whether the 
person about whose sapindaship a question is raised traces his 
descent to a common ancestor through his father or through 
his mother. In the P. G. case the claimant claimed sapipda- 
ship with the deceased through his mother, and it was rightly 
decided that he being 6th from the common ancestor was not 
a bandhu. But to lay down as a universal rule that a bandhu 
in order to inherit under the Mit. should not be beyond five 
degrees from the common ancestor is against the definition of 
sapipda given by the Mit. itself and unduly narrows the 
express words of the Mit. The words of the P. C. ‘ the sapipda 
relationship, on which the heritable right of collaterals is 
founded, ceases in the case of the bhinna-gotra sapipda with 
the fifth degree from the common ancestor ’ (L. R. 411. A. 290 
at p. 312) are very generally expressed and are susceptible of 
the interpretation that they lay down the rule of five degrees 
even when the claimant claims^**® relationship with the 
deceased through his own father. Some support for the Privy 
Council rule that sapipda relationship ceases with the 5th 

1458. VideBrij Mohan v, Kishun Lai (1938) A. L. J. 670 where the 
Allahabad High Court held that, even when the claimant traced sapinda 
relationship through his father, heritable bandhu relation ceases after the 
fifth degree. But in Kesar Singh v. Secretary of State for India 49 Mad, 
652 at p. 690 it is said that, though in the P. C. decision there are some 
observations which at first sight imply that sapinda relationship of bandhus 
for inheritance ceases with the 5th degree in all cases, there is nothing to 
suggest that the Privy Council intended to do away with the *wellknown 
distinction between bhinnagotra sapindas that claim relationship through 
their father and those that trace it through their mother. There is great 
diversity of view yet about what the P. C, meant in 41 I. A, 290. In 
Seelam Nagammd v. Reddam I. L, R, (1943) Mad. 759 (P. B.) it was held 
that Dr. Sarvadhikari is wrong in his restrictions of heritable bandhus to 
the lines he propounds, that 54 All. 698 is wrongly decided and that 49 Mad. 
652 lays down the correct law. On the'other b^^nd, in Hanmant v, Vasudev 
I. L. R. (1943) Bom. 465 it has been held that the P. C. means that heri¬ 
table bandhus whether claiming through the father or the mother must be 
within five degrees from the common ancestor. Vide Debt Das v, Mukat 
Behari I. L. R. (1943) All. p 131 which lays down several rules deducible 
from an examination of numerous cases. As an illustration of how the 
law of the succession of bandhus is in a bewildering state, the following twd 
cases may be read. In Sakharam v» Ralkrishna 49 Bom. 739 (F.B.) it was 
held that a father’s sister’s son is to be preferred under the V. Mayukha to 
the maternal uncle, but the P. C. decided in Balsubramanya v, Subbayya 
L. R. 65 I. A. 93 that the maternal uncle is entitled to preference over the 
father’s sister’s son, . , 
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degree from the common ancestor in the case of bhinnagotra 
sapindas may be found in the words of MitramiSra in his 
commentary on Yaj. 1. 52, in the implication of the words of 
Kulluka^^®^ on Manu V. 60 and in the remarks of the 
BalambhattI ( p. 191 ). But this view is opposed to other 
weighty authorities such as the Nirnayasindhu and the Dharma- 
sindhu. 

The whole law about the succession of bandhus is in a 
confused state owing to conflicting decisions, but the P. 0. has 
laid down certain propositions which may be set down here: 
(1) atmabandhus succeed before pitrbandhus and pitrbandhus 
before matrbandhus ; (2) the nearer in degree in each class of 
bandhus is preferable to the more remote; (3) as between bandhus 
of the same class, the conferring of spiritual benefit would be 
a ground of preference, as the Viramitrodaya invokes that 
principle in several cases ( and so the father’s half sister’s son 
would be preferred to the mother’s sister’s son, though both are 
atmabandhus and of equal degree); (4) if the above three rules 
fail, bandhus ex parte paterm (on the father’s side) succeed 
before bandhus ex parte materna (on the mother’s side); (5) the 
bandhu between whom and the propositus a lesser number of 
females intervenes is to be preferred. As a corollary of the 2nd 
rule it should follow that the descendants of the propositus 
would be preferred to ascendants and collaterals and that ban¬ 
dhus of the same class that are descendants of a nearer line 
would succeed in preference to descendants of a remoter line 
though of the same class. But this last proposition has not yet 
been settled by the Privy Council. It has been, however, held in 
Debt Das v. Mukat BeJtwi L L. R. (1943) All. 131 that a sister’s 
son s son should be preferred to the deceased’s cousin’s daugh¬ 
ter’s son, since the former belongs to a nearer line. 

For the purposes of this work it is' irrelevant and unneces¬ 
sary to wade through the mass of case-law on the succession of 


1^59, after quoting the on the question of sapindaship 

based on the offerings of pjijdas remarks, ‘ ^ I m 
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bandhuB. One or two matters, however, call for remark. If the 
theory of spiritual benefit be strictly applied, many of those 
who would inherit as bandhus under the Mit. system would be 
barred from inheritance. For example, the daughter’s son’s 
8on^*s’« or daughter’s daughter’s son would be a heritable bandhu 
under the Mitaksari, but under the DayabhSga he would not be 
so, as he offers no pinda to the deceased or to any of the latter’s 
ancestors. It is probably to obviate this unnatural and unjust 
consequence that the Dayatattva refers to the text of Br. (quoted 
above in n 1419) in which the word ‘ bindhavah ’ occurs, 
remarks that the relatives of the father and mother of (the 
deceased) inherit in the order of their nearness to the latter and 
quotes the three verses about the three classes of bandhus, 
indicating thereby that spiritual benefit is not the sole test, 
but that where it fails the test of blood relationship may 
be applied. 

Very elaborate rules have been evolved by Sarvadhikari in 
his Tagore Law Lectures on the Hindu Law of inheritance (2nd 
ed. of 1922, pp. 571-640). The author devoted great industry, labour 
and ingenuity in evolving those rules. But one regrets to say 
that he raised a stupendous structure on very slippery and 
meagre foundations. And the pity of it is that many Judges 
have more or less followed his lead, though emphatic disapproval 
of his views, whereby the list of bandhus capable of inheriting 
has been very much restricted, has not been wanting.***^ It is 
not possible to examine here in detail his reasonings and results- 
But the futility of much that he has evolved can and must be 
briefly shown. ’ The only solid foundations that we have in the 
Mit. are : (1) the definition of sapiuda given by it on Yaj. L 53; 
(2) the remark that bandhus are bhinnagotra sapindas (as 
contrasted with gotrajas); (3) that the bandhus of a man may be 
described under three classes; (4) that those that may be called 
Stmabandhus succeed before those called pitrbandhus and these 
latter inherit before matrbandhus. It is agreed on all hands that 


1459a. Vide 11 Mad. 287,17 All. 523, 30 Mad. 406 (for the daughter’s 
son’s son's succesaion) and 31 All. 454, 58 Mad. 238 (for the daughter’s 
daughter’s son’s succession). 

* snwftfp fiiTi — mjwisuwi! i»fnreiwt p. 196. 

1461, Vide Kesar Singh v, Tht Secretary of State for India 49 Mad. 
652 at pp. 661, 686-89 for dissent from Sarvadhikari's views. ' 
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the nine bandbus enumerated in the verses of SaUtapa or Baudba- 
yana are only illustrative. Therefore, the nine bandhus ex¬ 
pressly mentiond should not have been used to exclude any one 
as not a heritable bandhu^ as we have not got anywhere an 
exhaustive enumeration. Any one who satisfied the first two 
requirements stated above was a bandhu. Of the nine bandhus 
enumerated in the verses quoted above, none is connected by 
direct descent with the propositus, his father or mother; but one 
is a descendant of his paternal grandfather, one of his paternal 
great-grandfather, two of his maternal grandfather, two of 
his father’s maternal grandfather, one of his mother’s paternal 
grandfather, two of his mother’s maternal grandfather. Sarva- 
dhikari makes a different classification of these I p. 627 ) viz* 
* two are connected through the father, three through the mother, 
two through the paternal grandmother and two through the 
maternal grandmother The whole trouble has been caused by 
this latter grouping. Instead of emphasizing lines of direct 
descent, he catches hold of females who are never spoken of in 
ancient works in connection with tracing descent ( except in the 
case of the mother of the man concerned). If, because the 
illustrations given happen to be connected only with four lines 
of families, persons connected with the propositus through other 
lines are to be excluded, there is no reason why a man’s own 
daughter’s son’s son, son’s daughter’s son, sister’s son, or sister’s 
son’s son should be held to be bandhus. They bear no close 
analogy to the atmabandhus enumerated by Satatapa. But it is 
admitted by Sarvadhikari that they are atmabandhus. The terms 
atmabandhu, pitrbandhu and matrbandhu are mere labels or 
devices to show nearness and preference among bandhus. Acc. 
to the V, Mayukha^^^2 words pitrbandhu and matrbandhu are 
to be dissolved as sasthUatvumsa compounds (pituh bandhavfth 


1462. ^ \ 

I p. 144. In Gaja'dhar Prasad v. Gauri Shankar 

54 All. 698 (F, B.) Mukerji J. (at p‘p. 725-26) prefers to dissolve the 
word or TTifipj as either or ftWT 

fnP|p ) rather than as No Sanskrit authority is quoted for doing 

this and this view of his is opposed to the view of the the 

and some other works, 

96 
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or m&tuh bSndhavS^i) i. e. according to it pitrbandhus or 
matrbandhus are bandhus of the father or mother and must also 
be bandhus of the propositus if they are to inherit. It is not 
known in what context the three verses quoted in the Mit. and 
other digests from S&t&tapa or Baudhayana occurred. In Manu 
V. 81 it is laid down that one should observe mourning on 
the death of a pupil, sacrificial priest and hSndhaim for the 
duration of pakisivl. It is possible that the three verses only 
illustrate what is meant by bandhavas in such a connection. 

The BalarabhattI (vyavahara p. 214) here also explains 
that females are included in the word ‘ bandhu although the 
verses quoted speak of ‘ putrah ’ only and the Bombay and 
Madras High Courts have allowed female bandhus to inherit, 
though in Madras the position assigned to female bandhus is 
very much lower than in Bombay. 

Strangers as Heirs —^In default of even bandhus, the Mit. 
states*^ that the teacher (of the veda) is the heir of the deceased, 
in default of the teacher the pupil (and relies on Ap. Dh. S H. 6. 
14. 3) and that in default of pupil a mbrahmacaiin (fellow 
student whose upanayana was performed by the same teacher as 
that of the deceased and who studied the veda under the same 
teacher) Inherits. In the absence of even a fellow student 
the wealth of a brShmana was to be given to some irolriya ( a 
brahmana learned in the Veda) as laid down by Gaut. ( 28. 39) 
and in default of a Srotriya in the same village, as said by the 
Dayabhaga XI. 6. 27, to any brahmana, since Manu (IX. 188-189) 
says, ' in the absence of all (heirs), brahmanas that have 
studied the three vedas, that are pure and restrained, take the 
wealth; in this way dharma does not suffer: the rule is that- the 
wealth of a brahmana should never be taken by the king'. 
Nar.*^* (dayabhaga, 51-52) is to the same effect. To the same 


1463. nwjjmuul wfwnf:»nfuft vs 

»inn4t i enwrvbmt i fiitm. 

1464. Qi«vT«n% wanpwifl 
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1465. mt wwtfil: wmiwr 

•TURWj I (qwwiw, 51-52). The ftut. has a different verse ‘ 
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effect are Visnu^^^ Dh. S. 17,13-14, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5.120-122 
and Sankha-Likhita, Devala (q. by V. R, p, 597 and V. 0. p. 155), 
This direction of so many ancient sages has not been respected 
in modern times. Mapu (IX 189) and Br. (S. B, E. vol. 33, 
p, 380 verse 67 ) say that the wealth of ksatriyas, vai^yas and 
dudras escheats to the king in default of heirs up to a fellow 
student. When the king takes by escheat heirless property he 
has to set apart a portion of the wealth of the deceased for the 
maintenance of his concubines and servants and for the per¬ 
formance of his funeral rites and drSddhas as stated by Est. 
931. Eaut. UL 5, NSr. (d&yabh&ga, 52) provide that the king (when 
he takes heirless property) should provide maintenance for his 
women and both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha explain that 
the word ‘ women ’ stands for avaruddhastri (exclusively kept 
concubine) and not for his wives (who would succeed as heirs 
and then there would be no escheat), because the word 
' patnV is not employed in the verse. These verses of NSr. 
and Eat. are the foundation of the right to maintenance of a 
concubine against the heirs of the deceased paramour in modern 
times.**’® 


1466. mpnfd i *n*r»n«ff 

17. 12-13; i I * 

u. q;,. I. 5. 120-122 ; this is q. by f^. r. P- 397 (except the half verse 
a ), ft. T^. pp. 155-156; ai *T niRTft i 

q. by ft. X. p. 598, p. 156. This is quoted as by 

•mftr P. 746. 

1467. Vide Collector of lAasulipatam v. Cavaly Venkata 8 Moore's 
1. A. 500 at pp. 526-527. 

1468. arwfta^HT. vrsilsrgftai^m! • ilat uaart xhtt 
qftit M If. q. by awW p. 746, ft. <t. p. 598. 

1469. ' aamv «?iftrmr^ 

«asirvi q.Hy ftar. on in- ii- 135, tm. nr. lu. p. 535, »v. 
p. 139; ffcxnffFfirftffr t i5»ai. j sifnriftR nsn ffliftt- 

eftftmpqm I ff %ft€i«r» aWf i iii. 5. 

1470. Vide 2 Bom. 573, 607, 12 Bom. 26 (in both Kat. is quoted), 
26 Bom. 163^ L. R. 53 I. A. at p. 163 for the concubine’s right. In 48 Bom. 
203 a woman whoee husband was alive was not treated as a concubine entitled 
to maintenance from the heirs of her deceased paramour, but this decision 
has been recently overruled by a Full Bench in 47 Bom. L. R. p. 5 (F. B.). ^ 
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Yaj. (IL137) states a special rule*^^ which is an etception to 
the general rule of inheritance laid down in n. 135-136 visi 
‘ (the heirs} who take the wealth of a forest hermit, a yaU 
(ascetic), a (perpetual) vedic student are in order the (vedic) 
teacher, a virtuous pupil, one who is looked upon as a brother 
and belongs to the same order’. According to the Mit. the 
heirs mentioned are to be taken in the reverse order of the 
words of the text i. e. the Scarya (who is mentioned first among 
the three heirs) is to be taken as the heir of the last of the 
three mentioned in the first half of the verse, so that the teacher, 
good pupil and the person looked upon as brother are respec* 
tively the heirs of the perpetual student, the ascetic and the 
forest hermit. According to the Dayabhaga also the reverse 
order has to be taken, but it says that the wealth of the forest 
hermit, yati and perpetual student is taken respectively by one 
looked upon as brother, a worthy pupil and teacher, but that 
in the absence of these, any one who is in the same asrama as 
the deceased may take it. According to the Madanaratna*^^^ 
the order of heirs is the direct one, that is, the teacher, good 
pupil and accepted brother take the wealth of the forest hermit, 
ascetic and perpetual student, since the Visnu Dh, S. (17,15-16) 
expresAy says so. The Mit. adds that a brahmacHrin is of two 
kinds viz. perpetual ( mi^thika ) and upakurvaya (who intends 
to remain as a student for some time and then marry in order 
to confer the benefit of male progeny on his ancestors), that 

«vr. II. 137: ajJpit irf j t gi n gtil gr... WBi'atfl g usi 

anngv i fi- 
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view of the Madanaratna is referred to by the «w> p* 145. 
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Yainavalkya’s words apiily only to the fotmer, that if the latter 
(upakurvana) leaves any wealth of his own it is taken by his 
mother, father and the other heirs. The Mit. further says that 
a worthy pupil is one who i^ capable of studying the philosophical 
parts of the Veda, of understanding them and of acting up to 
them, that a badly behaved pupil will not succeed, so also a 
badly conducted teacher shall not succeed. The Mit. explains 
that Yaj. IIL 47 allowed a forest hermit to accumulate materials 
that will be enough to meet his needs for a day, a month or 
six .months or a year and so he may on his death leave some 
wealth. Similarly, though an ascetic was required by Gautama 
(m, 10 ) to make no accumulation of wealth, yet even an 
ascetic requires clothes to cover his body, he has his sandals 
and books on Yoga and the like; and so also the perpetual 
student requires these. 

The heirs enumerated above succeed to persons in those 
religious orders in priority of their kindred. It has been held 
that members of the three twice-born classes alQnd can be 
ascetics with the result that their pupils inherit and not the 
kindred and that in the case of sudra ascetics their kindred 
succeed unless some usage to the effect that a pupil inherits is 
proved. For the foundation and administration of mathas and 
properties attached to them, the selection of the beads of mathas 
and their powers and duties and about ascetics and their pupils, 
vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 906-914 and pp. 944-953, 

■ Reunion .—A reunion properly so called can take place only 
between those who were parties to the original partition. 
Reunion, therefore, postulates three stages, viz. (1) joint family, 
(3) partition between members of a joint family, (3) an inten¬ 
tion and an agreement, express or implied, to reunite in estate 
among members who were parties to the partition. If persons 
who had separated in interest merely stay together, that is not 

1473, Vide DKafMapuram Virapandiyam 22 Mad, 302 (holds (hat 
the ordinary law of sttccessipo applies to a ^iidra ascetic ); Ramdas v. 
Bgldevadaaji 39 Bom. 168; SomasuHdaram v. VaithiHnga 40 Mad. 846, 
at p. 869; Harit Chandra v. Atir 40 Cal, 546 ; but see Sambasivam v. Secre¬ 
tary of State 44 Mad, 704 (holding that the disciple of a sudra ascetic who 
dies without leaving any blood relations is an heir under the Hindu Law, 
but that strict proof wouid be required of the claimant's spiritiial rela¬ 
tionship). 
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reunion In law, as said by the Sm. 0. IL p. 302 and Vivada- 
candra^*’* p, 82. The Vivadacandra quoting Visnupurana says 
that reunion may be implied from a course of conduct, even 
though an express agreement cannot be proved. There is a 
divergence of views as to who can reunite. The Mit., the 
Dayabhaga*"*, the Sm. C. hold, literally construing a verse of 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 381 verse 72), that a member of a joint family 
when once divided can reunite only with his father, brother or 
paternal uncle, but not with any other relation (such as a 
paternal uncle’s son or paternal grand-father), while the V. C. 
(p. 157), the V. Mayukha (p. 146), the V. P. {p. 533) hold that 
the members expressly mentioned by Br. are only illustrative 
and that a person may reunite with any member who was a 
party to the original partition. A reunited person is called 
samsTSta or safnsrstin'^*'^^ (who has reunited wealth). The 
subject of reunion has a comparatively ancient history. Oaut. 
28. 26 states the general rule that on the death of a reunited 
co-parcener the surviving reunited member succeeds to the 
share of the deceased. Eaut. (111. 5 p. 160) statesthat those, 
who live together though they may have no ancestral estate or 
do so after dividing their ancestral estate, may divide their 
reunited estate again in equal shares. Manu IX. 210 ( «Visnu 
Dh.S. 18. 41) is similar to it. 
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The verses of Ysj. (IL 138-139)^*™ on succession to a 
deceased reunited person are understood by the Mit. to be an 
exception to the rules contained in Y&j. II. 135-136 laying down 
that the wife and others Inherit the property of a person dying 
Bonless. Therefore it follows that where a person reunites 
with his brother and then dies leaving a son not reunited with 
him, it is the son who will inherit and not the brother, though 
reunited. But if A separates from two sons B and 0 of whom 
B reunites with him and C does not and then A dies, then the 
reunited son B succeeds to A’s interest and C takes nothing. 
This is expressly stated by the Vivadacandra p. 85 that relies 
on the Smrtisllra^*”. The two verses of Yaj. (IL 138-139 ) 
are variously read and interpreted by the Mit. and other 
commentators and it is not possible nor quite necessary to set 
out all these readings and explanations. Acc. to the Mit 
the two verses mean: ‘ in the case of a deceased reunited per¬ 
son, the (surviving) reunited member should give {to the 
posthumous son of the former) the share of the deceased but 
may take it himself if there is no son (but only a wife); but 
from among the reunited brothers, the full brother, if reunited, 
should similarly give to the posthumous son of the deceased 
the latter’s share and (if there be no son) he should take 
it himself to the exclusion of reunited half brothers; a re¬ 
united half brother takes the wealth of the deceased reunited 
member (dying sonless) and not another half brother who 
is not reunited; a full brother, though not reunited, may 
take the wealth along with a half brother who is reunited 
but the latter will not alone be entitled ’. In this interpreta¬ 
tion the word ‘ asaihsistl ’ in the latter half of II. 139 has 
to be taken in two connections, once with ‘ anyodaryah ’ in 
the first half and then again with ‘ samsrstah ’ (in the Snd 
half). This last word is to be understood in two senses, viz. 


14?8. 5 I !3imv w vrv 
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Vr. n. 138-139. Tho first is 17. 17 also. (p. 747) reads 
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1479. Vide Fakirappa v, Yellappa 22 Bom« 101, 104 for the proposi¬ 
tion that a reunited son has a preferential right of inheritance to a grandson 
who remains separate. Vide p. 85 ‘ 
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(1) full brother (with the preceding word asamsrsti) and (2) 
* reunited’ (with the word ‘ anyam&trja^i ’). Further, aoo. to the 
Mit. we have to understand ‘eva’ after ‘ anyamat^ah Apartrka 
(p. 748) reads differently and he, ViSvarupa and Srlkarami^ra 
(DsyabhSga XI. 5-16) explain that a full brother though not 
reunited takes the whole estate and not the half brother though 
reunited with the deceased. The V. Mayukha differs from the 
Mit. when it says that the word apiUramja (of one dying sonless) 
is not to be understood with Yaj. (II. 138). It derives two 
propositions from the first half of Yaj. II. 138, viz (1) the wealth 
of one dying reunited is taken by the surviving reunited 
member or members; (2) in a competition between reunited 
full brother and reunited half-brother, the former takes the 
whole. The latter half of II. 138 is an independent sentence 
(and not joined with the preceding half as the Mit. understands) 
and applies where a reunited member dies leaving a wife who 
Is pregnant but that fact being unknown the other reunited 
members divide the estate. In such a case if a son is born the 
surviving members should hand over to the son the share of 
the deceased reunited member. But if no such son is born then 
the survivors may take the estate. In II. 139 the Mayukha 
holds that the words ‘ anyodarya * and * anyamatrja ’ are not 
restricted to brothers only, but apply to a paternal uncle or his 
sons or other persons who were reunited, because their mother 
is also different from the mother of the deceased. The Daya- 
bhaga discusses Yaj II. 138-139 under the topic of succession 
to the separate property of a sonless man and its treatment of 
succession to reunited property is very meagre ( vide XII). 
The V. P. P.-533 notices this and levels against Jimutavahana 
the criticism that he got confused. Apararka (pp. 748-749) seems 
to be of the same opinion as the Dayabhaga, The V. P. follows 
the Mit. and criticizes the explanation given by Srikara, Sm. C* 
and others (pp. 535-538). It says that the texts of Sankha, 
Narada and others conflict with the text of Yaj. II. 135 and that 
the order of heirs as to a -reunited co-parcener is based on express 
texts and not on Yaj, II. 135“*^ or logical reasoning. Accord¬ 
ing to the V. P. the order of succession to a deceased reunited 


ffit »». p- 533. 
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person seems to be: (1-3) son, grandson, great-grandson; (4) 
reunited full brother; (5) reunited half brother .and separated 
full brother; (6) reunited mother; (7) reunited father; (8) any 
other reunited member; '(9) half brother not reunited; (10) 
mother not reunited; (11) father not reunited; (12) widow: 
(13) daughter; (14) daughter’s son; (15) sister. The V, Mayu- 
kha gives the order as follows: (1) son if reunited; (2) son 
not reunited, though there may be reunited members (other 
than a son); (3) the parents if reunited in preference to other 
reunited persons (other than a son); (4) full brother if re¬ 
united ; (5) full brother not reunited and half brother reunited; 
(6) half brothers and uncles, if reunited; (7) other male mem¬ 
bers reunited (in preference to wife though she be reunited); 
(8) wife if she be reunited; (9) full sister (or daughter accord¬ 
ing to another reading);^*** (10) any other sapinda who is 
nearest. It is to be noted that Manu IX. 212 prescribes a 
peculiar rule of succession for reunited co-parceners viz. that 
full brothers (not reunited) and full sisters of the deceased 
reunited co-parcener equally inherit along with half brothers 
that are reunited the wealth of the deceased. This verse of 
Manu has been variously explained by Kulluka, Apar&rka 
p. 749, Sm. 0. (II pp. 304-305 ), Nllakantha, Vivadacandra 
(p. 83) and others. 

It may be stated here that cases of reunion come very 
rarely before the courts. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


STRlDHANA 

Strxdfkana ( woman’s property ). This subject abounds with 
differing views on several topics that fall under it, as will be 
seen below. 

The germs of the topic of strldhana can be traced to the 
Vedic Literature. As Sir Gooroodas Bannerjee remarks (in 
! Marriage and Strldhana * p. 370 ), ‘ nowhere were proprietary 
rights of women recognized so early as in India ; and in very 
few ancient systems of law have these rights been so largely 
conceded as in our own The wedding hymn in the Rgveda 
(X. 85) contains two verses(13 and 38) which indicate 
that gifts were sent to the bridegroom’s house with the bride. 
They are : * the bridal gifts of Surya that Savitr sent off have 
gone forth; in the Aghas ( Magh& constellation ) are struck the 
kine and in the Arjunis (Phalguni constellation) is carried 
(the bridal gift); for thee in the beginning they carried about 
SuryH together with the bridal gifts &c.’. Ssyapa explains 
‘ vahatu ’ as ‘ cows and other objects given for pleasing the 
girl to be married ’, while Lanman ( Haryard O. series vol. VIII 
p. 753) renders it as ‘ bridal car Sayana’s interpretation 
suits the context much better. In the Tai. S. VI. 2. 1.1 we 
read,^^®^ * the wife (of the sacrificer) holds on (to the cart), 
for the wife is the mistress of the household gear Manu IX. 
11 uses the word ‘ parinahya ’ (household gear) and states that 
the wife should be entrusted among other matters with the 
supervision over it. Jaimini^^®®, according to Sahara, refers to 
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this passage of the Tai. S. for establishing that women do own 
certain property. Medhatithi on Manu Vin. 416 (cited 
above on p. 452) quotes this passage of the Tai S, and argues that 
if Manu VIII. 416 (saying that whatever a wife earns is her 
husband's) were literally understood passages like the one in 
Tai. S. would have no scope and that therefore Manu simply 
means that though women may be owners they cannot dispose 
of the property independently. It appears from these ancient 
passages that the properties, which in early days were held to 
be owned by women, were presents made at the time of marriage 
(such as ornaments and costly dresses) and household articles 
that are generally under the control of women and that the 
later smrti rules about the devolution of strldhana in the female 
line arose from the peculiar nature of the articles over which 
dominion was conceded to women. This early state of things 
is indicated by some of the early sutras. Ap. S. (11. 6- 

14. 9 ) states the view of some predecessors (which Ap. himsel f 
does not approve) that the ornaments belong to the wife and also 
such wealth as came to her from her agnates (father, brother 
&c.). Baud. Dh. S. 11. 2. 49 says that daughters get the orna¬ 
ments of their mother and whatever else it is customary for 
them to get. Vas. 17. 46 prescribes that women (daughters) 
should divide the nuptial presents given to their mother. 
Sankha ( q. by Sam. Pr. p. 851) prescribes that in all forms of 
marriage ornaments and strldhana should be given to the girl. 
It may be that Manu VIII. 416 Only gives expression to ap 
ancient opinion, that the literal meaning of that verse waft 
given up long before and that all that Manu meant was thdt 
during coverture a woman was subject to the control of the 
husband as regards her strldhana. 

Three principal topics have to be discussed under strldhana 
vk. what constitutes strldhana, woman’s dominion over her 
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strldhana and inheritance to strldhana. On each one of these 
topics great diversity of views prevails and the subject has 
become very complicated, as the D&yabh&ga remarks^*®*. 

Gautama contains three sutras about the devolution of 
strldhana, but he does not define or describe it,’**®<‘ Zaut. (III H* 
p, 15.2) defines^®®’: ‘means of subsistence and what could 
be tied on the body (i. e. ornaments and jewellery ) constitute 
strldhana. The means of subsistence should be fixed at 2000 
(panas) as the maximum, while there is no limit to (what may 
be given) as abadkya (ornaments &c.)’. This may be com¬ 
pared with a verse of Kfit. (902) and a similar verse of 
YySsa viz. ‘ the father, the mother, the husband, brother and 
kinsmen should give strldhana to a woman according to their 
means up to two thousand (panas) except immovable pro¬ 
perty’. The Sm. 0, and V. Mayukha explain that this limit of 
2000 applies to gifts made every year, but that if a gift is to be 
made once for all, then more may be given and even immovable 
property may be given. 

The term strldhana literally means ‘woman’s property’. 
But in the ancient 8m;:ti works the word was restricted to 
certain special kinds of property given to a woman on certain 
occasions or at different stages of her life. Gradually such 
kinds of property went on increasing in extent and value. We 
have to follow this evolution of the meaning and content of the 
word strldhana. One characteristic feature of strldhana from 
the times of Gautama downwards has been that it devolved on 
females in the first instance. The oldest extant definition of it 


1488. iv. 3. 42 p. 99. 

1488a. For exhaustive treatment ol strldhana the following works may 
be "consulted : Sir Gooroodass Bannerjee's ' Hindu Law of marriage and 
strldhana' (5th ed. of 1923) pp. 319-519, Dr. Jolly's T. L. L. on 'Adoption, 
Inheritance and Partition' (1883) pp. 226-270. 
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in Dharmasastra works is that of Manu**’* IX, 194: ‘what (was 
given) before the nuptial fire, what was given on the bridal 
procession, what was given in token of love, what was received 
from her brother, mother or father, that is called the sixfold 
woman’s property The Mit, on Yaj. IL 143 explains that the 
number six is intended to exclude a smaller number of the 
kinds of strldhana and does not exclude a larger number. In 
IX. 195 Manu appears to mention one more kind viz. ‘anva- 
dheya' (gift subsequent)’. Nar. ( dayahh&ga, 8 ) has the same 
six kinds as Manu IX. 194, but reads ‘ bhartrdaya ’ (the hus¬ 
band’s gift) for Manu’s ‘ what is given in token of affection ’, 
the latter being thus wider than NSrada’s words, Yaj. (II. 143- 
44) enumeratesthe several kinds of strldhana as follows; 
‘ what was given (to a woman) by the father, mother, husband 
or brother or was received by her before the nuptial fire, or 
what was presented on her husband’s marrying another wife 
( adhivedanilca ) and the like—these are denominated strldhana; so 
also what is given by the cognate relations ( of the woman ), 
the iulka (fee), and gifts subsequent to marriage ’. The Mit. 
and most of its followers read * adhivedanikady am ca’, while 
Apararka and the Dayabhaga read ‘ adhivedanikam caiva ’, the 
difference being that if one reads as the Mit. does, several other 
kinds not expressly enumerated can be easily included under 
strldhana. But it should be noted that even without reading 
—* kadyam ’, Apararka explains the verse in the same way as the 
Mit. does. Visnu*^* Dh. S. 17.18 enumerates almost the same 
kinds of strldhana as Yaj., but omits the word ‘adya’. 

Among smrti writers Xatyayana gives the most elaborate 
treatment of strldhana in about twenty-seven verses. He 

1491. wff^ff w I iflw 
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defines several kinds of strldhana enumerated hj Manu, Y&j., 
Ntr., and Visnu (in all six) as follows^*’*! what is given to 
Women at the time of marriage befol'e the nuptial fire is declared 
by the Wise to be adhyagni^*^^ strldhana. That again which a 
Woman obtains when she is being taken ( in a procession) from 
her father’s house (to the bridegroom’s) is declared to be adhya- 
vdhanika strldhana. Whatever is given to a woman through 
affection by the father-in-law or mother-in law and what is 
received by her at the time of doing obeisance at the feet (of 
elders) is said to be prUidalta (gift through affection) strldhana. 
That is declared to be sulka (bride’s fee) which is obtained as 
the price of household utensils, of beasts of burden, of milch 
cattle, ornaments and slaves. Whatever is obtained by a 
woman after marriage from the family of her husband as also 
from the family of her (father’s) kinsmen is said to be anvMlteya 
(gift subsequent). According to Bh^gu whatever is obtained 
by a woman after marriage through affection from her husband 
or from her parents is anvadheya ’. It may be noted that K&tya- 
yana’s definitions of adbyagni and adhyfivahanika are wide 
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enough to include gifts made even by strangers on those 
occasions. 

These definitions given by E&tyayana have been accepted 
by all digests including even the Dsyabhaga. 

“ That is known as saudat/ika which is obtained by a married 
woman or by a maiden in her husband’s or father’s house from 
her brother or from her parents ” (Kat.). Some of the divergences 
in readings and in interpretation deserve to be noted. Acc. to 
the reading adopted by the Mit. adhyamhaniica includes all 
gifts made by any one when the newly married girl is taken 
from her father’s house in a procession, while the reading 
adopted by the Dayabhaga^*’* and some others {paitrkat) 
restricts the adhyavahanika to gifts made by the father’s or 
mother’s family only. The V, R. (p. 523) includes under 
adhyavahanika also the gifts made by the father-in-law and 
others when the girl is taken back to her father’s house and 
the V, C. (p. 138) says that it is what is obtained at the time 
of ' dviragamana \ The Dayabhaga**” (IV. 3. 19-20 p. 93) 
explains ‘ dohyabharana-karminam ’ differently as ‘the gratifica¬ 
tion paid by house-builders or goldsmiths to induce her to press 
her husband to engage them’ or as Vyasa says ‘what is given to a 
woman to induce her (cheerfully) to go to her husband’s house ’. 
The Sm. C. and V. P. explain Sulka as the price of the articles 
which the bridegroom was in the habit of presenting to the bride 
at the time of marriage or when he started a house.**’* The V- 


iv. i. 6 p. 73. ‘ 

inirfiffwi enR jn*i i > ft. x. pp. 522-523 ; 

ftvnnwKra i ft. f^. p. 138. The printed 

editions do not contain the comment of on n|{ IX. 194 and the 

following verses. 

Will I IV, 3, 

20-21 p. 93. 

1498. The change in the meaning of sulka is interesting. One mean¬ 
ing of sulka is * tax or toll on merchandise*. Vide Visnu Dh S. III. 29, 
Vaj, II. 173 , 261, Vas, 19. 37. Panini V. 1. 47 uses that word in that sense 
() and the Kasika explains it as 
WWrt 5^:. Another sense is ' the fee paid to the bride or her parents 
by the bridegroom in consideration of marriage*. The word occurs in 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Nir, (p. 468) gtates that sulka has two senses; (1) what is 
given as the price of the girl to the guardians of the girl which 
goes to the mother and brother (on her death); (2) what is 
given (by the bridegroom ) as the price of the ornaments for 
the girl and of the household gear. Another verse of Kat. 
(904) has been quoted by many writers, which restricts the 
literal sense of the word strldhana, ‘ over that wealth that is 
obtained by a woman by mechanical arts (such as spinning) 
or from a stranger through affection, the husband has ownership* 


(Continued from the last Page ) 

Gaut, 28. 23 and in Sahkha {svayam sulkam vodha) q. by V. R. p. 521. 
In very ancient days there appears to have been a practice to offer in some 
cases considerable wealth to the father of the bride to induce him to give 
her in marriage. Rg. I. 109. 2 refers to this ; ' O Indra and Agni I I have 
heard that you are more liberal than even an unsuitable (or deficient) son- 
in-law or even a brother-in-law*. Yaska (VI. 9) in explaining this verse 
remarks that the southern people speak of the husband of the bride that i 
purchased as • vijamatr ‘ (fft fTi^ornn: 315- 

ft ). But this verse also shows that the bride’s brother {sydla) 

had to give wealth to his sister's husband. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II, 
pp. 503-506 for passages about the sale and purchase of girls in marriage 
from ancient times right down to 1800 a. d. Though sometimes girls were 
purchased for marriage, popular feeling gradually asserted Itself against this. 
In the Vanaparva (115. 23) Gadhi claims as the custom of his family one 
thousand horses of the best kind from Rclka when the latter prefer* 
red bis suit for the hand of Gadhi's daughter 
l yVHPw rt M • 'fWTi rmwjwhf qwf 

Stwhimtl). Vide Anu&sana 4 12 (for a similar statement) and 2. 31, 
Manu III, 51 forbids the taking of even a small gratuity through greed by 
the father when giving away his daughter in marriage and says that if he 
does so be would be guilty of the sale of bis child and in III. 54 (almost 
the same as AnuSsana 46. 1-2) Manu says that when agnates do not appro¬ 
priate to themselves the gratuity paid (by the bridegroom) for the bride but 
hand It over to the bride then it is not sale, but it is honour shown to the 
girl and is merely kindness to her. The MU. defines sulka as the gratuity 
after getting which the girl is given. The V, C. p. 139 defines it as what is 
obtained from the husband on condition of furnishing household gear 8:c., 


1499. (Tw yciii 
fk. p. 468. 
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the rest is declared to be strldhanaThe prima facie 
view ipUrvapak^a ) in Jai. VL 1.12 urges that what a woman 
gets by serving cooked food or by cutting clothes does not 
belong to her. The gifts from strangers here referred to are 
other than those made by a stranger before the nuptial fire or 
at the time of the bridal procession. This definition makes it 
clear that what is obtained even from a stranger by a maiden 
or by a woman who is a widow at the time of the gift is pure 
strldhana, Davala says, ‘ maintenance (what was given for 
maintenance), ornaments, sulka (bride’s gratuity), the profits 
of money-lending are a woman’s strldhana. She alone is 
entitled to enjoy it and the husband is not entitled to enjoy it 
except in the case of distress’.**®' Manu IX. 200 states,‘the 
heirs of the husband should not divide (among themselves) 
the ornaments worn by women during the lifetime of their 
husband; if they divide them they incur sin ’. In the printed 
editions of Manu there is no comment of Medh^tithi on this 
verse, but the V. R. (p. 509), V. C. p. 139, Dayatattva p. 184 
all say that acc. to Medh&tithi even ornaments, though not 
donated expressly, become strldhana, if worn with the husband’s 
consent. **** According to the VaijayantI such ornaments should 
be assigned to the share of the woman’s husband so that she alone 
might put them on and that it is not meant that such ornaments 
are not to be taken into account at all at the time of partition. 

1500. mu I SW 3 

sffUST w q. by ^fnpun IV. l. 19-20 p. 76, 11 . p. 281, 

vn. UT- III. 550, *1^ p. 154. explains; 

»«n??^Tin5!C wr sv Hsf 

ftivT sf ‘v^stvr uwlrPirioN vf 

VI kv ffii 1 v »Hi«vonlir. 

VI. 1.12. 

1501. wiw vftuv 1 

11 q- by P 755, H, p. 283, tpvwm IV. 1.15 p. 75. 

ft. %. p, 512, «r. *r™ p. 56, ft. fti. p. 141. Some read fftf: (»v. V. p. 545 
does so ). otH is vaflobsly explaiqpd. f ft STHJ • t 

vn ftm sfNvftft i tfftvi. ii. p. 283; ni. Ji. p. 543 

and UfWlH follow this, ‘mut WWIK» ft. f. p. 312, ft. fts. p. 141; 

‘ ftsnftnw ift[t > wr. p. 156. 
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qufts k «srs IX. 200 , which is almost same as ft s p ps^^ y i 17. 22. qt^m^ub s i i- 

I ft. V. p. 309; vftftij ft v g f ivwr v l v WlvfVTt vifWl 

Mvftft ilmftftis I ft. ft|. p. 139 and p. 184, 
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‘SauMyiku is not a special kind of strldbana^ It is rather a 
eomprehensive term for several. kinds of strldhana as the defi> 
nition given by K&t. shows and .as the V, 0. (p, 139) expressly 
states It is almost synonymous with strldhana in the tech> 
-nical sense. Aco. to most writers, it is wealth received by a 
woman, whether as a maiden or as a married woman, in her 
father’s or husband’s house from her parents or relatives of the 
father and mother. The Sm. C. II. p. 282 and V. R. p. 511 hold 
that saudSyika is all wealth obtained by a woman whether as 
a maiden or as a married woman from her mother, father or 
.paternal relatives only, while the Dsyabhaga IV. 1.23 pp. 76-77 
and V. G. hold that saudUyika includes also all property donated 
by the husband except immovable property, which latter she 
cannot alienate even after her husband’s death. There is a 
verse of Vyfisa^^ that defines saudayika similarly, ‘ whatever 
is obtained by a woman as a maiden at the time of marriage 
and after marriage from the house of her father or husband is 
termed saud&yika.' The word ‘saudayika’ is derived fiom 
* sudaya ’ and means, according to the Dayabbaga IV. 1.22 
p. 76, ‘ received from affectionate kindred ’. The Amarakosa 
says that ‘sudaya’ means ‘gifts of yautaka and the like* 
and' that saudayaka is merely a derivative without change 
of meaning. ***** 

Another word requiring explanation is ‘ yatUaka \ It occurs 
in Manu IX. 131, ‘ whatever is the yautaka of the mother 
goes to the maiden daughter ’ (and not to the married daughter 
or son). So yautaka se^s to be a synonym for strldhana in 


1503. I tror amvnm: i ikvvt 

... I tngftwvTft nk Tik wwmt i... ' k»r it 
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II, p, 282. Tbe quotation from Amara seema to be corrupt as printed by 
Mr. Gharpore; the Mysore edition correctly reads fj 

fflr(hsS|si8n(vol. HI. 2. p. 633). ‘SfTVqS^i^TAkTISTraSTOTI «l7tV#T 
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the technical sense. The Sm. ‘s®* 0, II p. 285, Madanaratna 
(folio 105 b) and V. Mayukha remark * yautaka is that wealth 
that is received as a gift from anybody by a woman while she 
is seated together with her husband at the time of marriage and 
the like It is derived from ytUa (joined). It should, however, 
be noted that Yaj II. 149 employs the word yautaka as an 
adjective in the sense of ‘ separated ’ and that Medhatithi on 
Manu IX. 131 explains ‘ yautaka * as the separate property of 
a woman, her strldhana. The Sm. C. II. p. 285 remarks that 
Devasvftml derived ‘ yautaka ’ from ‘ yu ’ (to separate) and 
held it to mean * wealth obtained from the family of the 
woman’s father which is separate in its characteristics ’. The 
V. 0. p. 142 and Vivadaoandra p. 74 read ' yautuka ’ and the 
former explains it as gifts from the father and the like at the 
time of marriage. Tae Dayatattva (p. 186) states that both 
forms ‘ yautaka * and ‘ yautuka ’ are in vogue and relies on 
y&oaspati and Bayamukuta in support. 

Xaut. (m. 2. p. 153) names §ulka, anv&dheya, Hdhivedanika 
and bandhudatta as kinds of strldhana. 

The above are the principal smrti texts on the question of 
what constitutes strldhana. It will be seen that the smrtis only 
enumerate and describe certain kinds of property as strldhana, 
which word is not used by them in the etymological sense of 
‘ all kinds of property possessed by a woman ’. They do not 
attempt a comprehensive definition of strldhana. From the 
texts of the smrtis it follows that strldhana was a technical 
term, which at first included only six kinds of property, then 
nine and ultimately by the time of Xsty&yana it included all 
property (whether movable or immovable) obtained by a 
woman, either as a maiden or at marriage or after marriage, 

1506. vW uwin • m 

i foUo 105 b j tv. p. i58 quotes the wqtrr w i. 
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from her {parents or the family or relatives of the parents or 
from the husband and his family (except immovable property 
given by the husband) and that what was obtained by a 
woman after hei- marriage by her own labour or from strangers 
did not become strldhana. Most smrtis employ the word ‘ datta ’ 
(donated), but K&t. and Vy&sa sometimes use the word 
‘ obtained ’ ( prUpta, or labdlia ), which is ordinarily wider than 
Vdatta ’. But it is clear that the commentators do not expressly 
say that ‘ obtained ’ includes ‘ inherited though from their 
general remarks to be quoted below it is arguable that they 
probably included inherited property under property obtained. 

This is strldhana in a technical sense. 

It is now necessary to find how strldhana was defined by 
the several commentaries and digests that are held authorita¬ 
tive in the several schools. This is a most important matter 
for practical purposes, since the courts have to follow the 
opinions of commentatorsthat are authoritative in each 
school and are not at liberty to put their own construction upon 
ancient smtti texts, if such construction would run counter to 
the express opinions of the authoritative commentators. First 
then comes the Mit&ksarS.. Its gloss on Yaj. 11. 143 may be 
translated as follows**®*; ‘whatever is given by the father, 
mother, husband and brother; what was presented by the 
maternal uncle and the like at the time of marriage before the 
nuptial fire; and UdMvedanika, that is, gift made (by the husband) 
at the time of marrying a second wife as will be del^cribed 
subsequently in the words ‘ he should give to the wife that is 
superseded ’ ( Y&j. II. 148); by the word ‘ fidya ’ (meaning ‘ and 
the like') is indicated property that is obtained by succession, 
purchase, partition, seizure or finding—all this is declared by 
Manu and others to be strldhana. The word strldhana is employ¬ 
ed here in its etymological sense and not in a technical sense, 
since, when the etymological sense is possible, it is improper to 
resort to the technical sense.’ The MiUlksar^ expanded the 


1507. Vide Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramlinga 12 Moo. I. A, 
397, 436, quoted in Atmarmmv. Beffirao 62 I. A. 139 at p. 143. 

1308. f^iTtvr w*t w virff 

w 1 ^»t. on ii. 143-. At a^nit 

tko last Hutence of the Mit. may be eotoperod the maxim ( nySya ) ‘ 

» (t»riie*-ti|wmiB qqicair. 1. 1. p. 300 ). 
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definition of strldhana so as to include under it the five kinds 
of property of which a man becomes owner in various ways 
according to Gautama X 89. The result is that, according to 
the Mit., property of any description belonging to a woman be¬ 
comes strldhana even if it be inherited by her from a male as a 
widow or as a mother or even if it be obtained at a partition 
by a wife or mother (acc. to Yaj. II. 115 or 133 respectively), 
The same interpretation of the word ‘fidya’ has been accepted 
by several works, such as the Madanaparijata (p. 671), the S. V. 
(p. 379), V. P. (p. 543 ), the Balambhattl. AparSrka without 
reading ‘ adya ’ gave the same explanation of ‘ ca ’ as stated 
above ( on p. 773 ). On the other hand, the Dayabhaga gave a 
restricted meaning to the*word. JimQtavahana reads Yaj. II. 143 
as *adhivedanikam caiva', quotes the verse of Devala (in note 
1501), remarks that strldhana is not restricted to the six kinds 
of Manu (IX. 194) but includes other kinds mentioned by 
other smrtis and finally observes : ‘ that alone is strldhana. 
which a woman has authority to donate, sell or enjoy indepen¬ 
dently of her husband’s control’. The Dayabhaga does not 
expressly state the kinds of property that a woman can dispose 
of independently of her husband, but immediately after defining 
strldhana it quotes the texts of Xat. (about earnings from 
mechanical arts and gifts from strangers) and Nar. (lY. 38), 

’ what has been given to a wife by her loving husband, she may 
spend or give away as she likes even after his death excepting, 
immovables ’. From this it follows that, according to the Daya¬ 
bhaga, all gifts from relations except a gift of immovable pro¬ 
perty made by the husband and gifts, from even strangers made 
before the nuptial fire or on the bridal procession constitute 
strldhana, but property inherited by a woman or obtained -on, 
partition, gifts from strangers (other than the two kinds -noted 
above) and property acquired by her by mechanical arts or by.' 
her labour are not strldhana. The D&yatattva closely follows 
the Dsyabh&ga. /V 

The Sm. C. does not give a defintbn. of strldhana,^ but it' 
does not adopt the interpretation of the word 'fidya’ given, by^ 
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the Mit. Therefore it may be said that it is in line with the 
D&yabhaga. The Par. M. IIL p. 547^^”* (another Madras autho¬ 
rity) appears to follow the Mit., since it says: ‘“fidya* in¬ 
cludes ‘adhiTedanika* and what is acquired by inheritance, sale 
and the like.” The Vivadacintilmani (the leading authority in 
Mithila) does not define strldhana in general, but enumerates the 
several kinds of strldhana described by Manu, Y&j., Visnu, Eat., 
and Devala and so is on a par with the Dayabhaga.. 'The V. 
MayQkha divides strldhana into two kinds, paribha^ika (tech¬ 
nical ) and apHribMsika (non-technical). The former comprises 
properties expressly stated to be strldhana by the sages, while 
the latter includes all other property belonging to a woman 
(except what is called technical) and acquired by her by parti¬ 
tion or cutting (sewing or other mechanical arts).'^^^ This 
division is peculiar to the V. Mayukha. The Vlraraitrodaya 
( the paramount authority in the Benares school) agrees with 
Mit. as stated above. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to go deeply into modern 
caselaw. But it is necessary to show bow the Indian Courts 
have in modern times dealt with strldhana as defined by the 
commentators. It may be said at once that the inclusion by the 
Mit of property inherited by a woman or obtained at a parti¬ 
tion under strldhana has been totally discarded by the Privy 
Council for all provinces in India except Bombay A woman 

may inherit property from a male, such as from her husband, 
fatW or son or she may inherit property from a female, that 
fs, from her mother, daughter &c. Both these kinds of property 


isio. 

547. 
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1512. VUt Sheo Shankur v. Deb* Sakai L. R. 36 t A. 202 (a case 
from Allahabad) for the proposition that according to the law of the Benatea 
school even property inherited by a woman, from a female is not her. stri- 
dbana and does not pass to her heirs, t'fae principal grounds for the deci- 
aibn were that as regards property inherited by a female from males the rule 
dedncible from the gloss of Vijnanesvara had already been discarded and- 
that even as tb' property inhrnited-from'a-feihale the Same rule had baaa 
applied in most High Courts (p; 208). - Vide also BaMantrao v. Baji Rob 
L; It 47 1. A. 213, 223 where the Privy Council, approve of the. Bontbaf 
High Conn's decision in Bkau v, Ragktniatk 30 Bom. 229'that a danghter,- 
sn'OeeMiagto heriather-takes tM pr^wrty absolutely as atridhana in the- 
Bombay Presidency. ' : ' ' ‘ ^ 
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are etrldbana according to the Mit, but the Privy Council has 
held as to both these kinds that they are not strldhana; e. g. if 
a daughter inherits property from her father or inherits the 
strldhana property of her- mother, it does not become her strl> 
dhana, that on the death of the daughter, the property does not 
pass to her heirs, but to the next heir of the person from whom 
she inherited it. The Bombay school makes a distinction. If a 
woman enters a family by marriage and then inherits to a male 
of that family (as e. g. a widow succeeding to her husband, a 
mother to her son or a predeceased son’s widow to her father- 
in-law), the property she inherits is not her strldhana, she takes 
only a limited estate in it and on her death it passes to the next 
heir of the male from whom she inherited. But if a woman 
inherits from a male belonging to the family in which she was 
born (e. g. a daughter succeeding to her father, a sister to her 
brother) or if a woman inherits property from a female, the 
property so inherited becomes her strldhana (in Bombay). As 
to property acquired by a wife or mother on partition it has 
been held by the Privy Council that it is not strldhana even in 
provinces governed by the MitaksarS (including Bombay). 

Kat. (903) declares ‘ whatever was given to a woman 
for wearing only on some occasion (or on condition) or with 
fraudulent intent by the father, brother or husband is not held 
to be strldhana. ’ The idea is that if the father or husband 
gives some ornament to his daughter or wife for wearing on 
some special occasion ( upadhi ) or if a father or husband in 
fraud of his co-parceners giv^ some family property to his 
daughter or wife it cannot become strldhana. 

Dominion over strldhana. —What is strldhana and what 
dominion a woman has over strldhana depend on three things, 
vis. the source of acquiring the property, her status at the timo 
of acquisition (1. e. whether she was a maiden or a man'ied 
woman whose husband was living or a widow), the school of 
law by which she/b governed. Certain verses of E&t. and N&r. 
are the principal texts on th% subject. Est. (905-907, 911) 

1513. Vide bebi-Mangat Prasad v, Mahadeb Prasad L. R. 39 I, A. 
121,131-132 (about the share of imaaovable property on partition not being 
strldhana and not passing on her death to her stridbana heirs). 

1314. w y v iqi- 
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sayB.:'*^® ‘on obtaining wealth of the aaudSyika kind it is dec¬ 
lared (lit. desired) that women have independent power over 
it. since it was given by them (the kindred) as support (or 
maintenance) in order that they (women) may not be reduced 
to a terrible (or wretched) condition. It has been declared that 
women always have independence in aaudayika property as re¬ 
gards sale or gift at their pleasure and even in immovables 
(if saud&yika). A woman, when her husband is dead, may 
deal with the gift (of movables) given by the husband as she 
pleases, but she should preserve it as long as he is alive or she 
may spend it on his family. Neither the husband nor the son, 
nor the father nor the brothers have power to use or alienate the 
strldhana of a woman’. The verse of Eat. about property acquir¬ 
ed by labour or about the gift from strangers through affection 
and that of Narada about the gift of immovable property made 
by the husband have already been quoted. From these texts it 
follows that a Hindu woman during her maidenhood®*’® could 
dispose of her strldhana property of every description at her 
pleasure, that during her widowhood she could dispose of every 
kind of strldhana including movable property given by the 
husband but not immovable property given by him and that a 
married woman whose husband was living could dispose of at 
her pleasure only that kind of property called saudayika (i. e. 
gifts.from' relations except those made by the husband). 
Under modern decisions the distinction between saudayika and 


vRsSHSarv I fiwv IfiSi w ww- 

eft v^i i g «nr^f5?!rs»vnr» 
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^ ft sq W^t qtii >. ft. q. p. 311 and ft. ftf. p. 140 take to mean 

husband’s own property and the former says that and 

explained it as given by the husband. 


1516. So long as a Hindu maiden is a minor she cannot alienate her 
property or dispose of It by will; only her guardian can alienate U for pur¬ 
poses laid down in Hunooman Pershad’a case; vide 6 Moo. I. A 393 (cited 
above pn p. 449), 
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non-gaudsyika is retained, but the distinction between sau- 
dftyika given by the relations and that given by the husband is 
not kept.^®** Now the woman’s power to dispose oflf as she likes 
depends on the question whether the gift was meant to pass an 
absolute estate or a limited estate even if the husband was the 
donor. During marriage when the husband is living her domi¬ 
nion depends under modern law upon the character of the stri¬ 
dhana. If it is of the kind called saud&yika she can dispose of 
it by sale, gift or will as she likes without her husband’s con¬ 
sent; but as to other kinds of stridhana property (such as 
gifts from strangers, property acquired by mechanical arts 
or property inherited) she cannot dispose of it without her 
husband's consent. If she disposes of it without such con¬ 
sent the alienation is void. According to the D. B. IV. 
1. 20 property acquired by a married woman by mechanical 
arts or by gift from a stranger is subject to the husband’s 
dominion during his life and may be taken by him even 
when there is no distress. No one else (except the husband) 
has got control over even such stridhana. After the hus¬ 
band’s death, she can dispose of even non-saud^yika stridhana 
as she likes. But even as regards saudayika the texts 
concede certain rights to the husband in certain circumstances. 
Yaj. IL 147 says: ' the husband is not liable to return 
to the wife her stridhana taken (i. e. used) by him in a 
famine, for (indispensable) religious acts, in disease, or when 
imprisoned (by the creditor or by the king or an enemy). 


1517. Vide Bhau v* Raghunath 30 Bom. 229 (where it was held that 
property inherited by a woman from her father could not be bequeathed by 
her without the consent of the husband who survived her). Bequests to a 
woman are on the same footing as a gift for the purposes of stridhana. 
Vide Damodar v,'Purmanandas 7 Bom, 155. 

1518. Vide Shalig Ram v, Charanjit Lai 57 I. A. 282^ 289. 
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E&t. (914)^^ has a similar verse which says that he may 
rotorn strldhana wealth if he chooses to do so when it is used 
hy him in a disease or in calamities or when harassed by 
creditors. Kaut. (III. 2 p. 152) is closely similar to Yaj. and 
adds that the woman can spend it without blame for the 
maintenance of herself, her son and daughterdn-law or when 
the husband has gone abroad without making provision for the 
maintenance of these. Eaut (III. 2. p. 152) further provides 
that there should be no complaint (by the wife) as regards the 
expenditure of strldhana made more than three years before 
by joint action of the husband and wife when they have given 
birth to two children (or to twins) and when the marriage 
has been in the most approved forms ( brShma and the other 
three), that when strldhana has been expended by (the husband 
and wife) that are married in the gSndharva or asura form 
both should be made to restore it with interest and that what 
is expended when the marriage is in the rak^asa or paiiaca form 
the expenditure of strldhana should be dealt with as theft. 
The meaning of ‘ mithunam prajatayoh ’ and ‘ trivarsopa- 
bhuktam’ in Eaut- is not quite clear. It is probable that Eau^ilya 
lays down a rule of limitation. If more than three years are 
allowed to pass without complaint, then no complaint made 
later (than three years after the expenditure) would be enter¬ 
tained. So also if there be no children of the marriage and 
the husband expends strldhana without objection by the wife 
then also no complaint would be entertained as the restraint 
on alienation of strldhana by the husband and wife was meant 
for the benefit and advancement of the children. None of the later 
smirtis like those of Yaj., N&r. or Eat. makes these distinctions 
and so Eaut. probably represents an early stage in the evolution 
of the husband’s dominion over strldhana. These later smrtis hold 
that the husband and wife may be entirely separate as regards 
their properties and as a general rule the husband’s debts, are 
not binding on the wife’s properties nor are the wife’s separate 

debts binding on the husband or his properties (Y&j. II. 46, 

> .. 1 . 1 -.. ■ . .. ....... _ .. ....___ . . -. 

WT B W» * wnvt. q. by P. 755, P-283. (4. V. p. 313, 

ft. fti. p. IHI: (n{iunni^twifi% wiwwftftuft w wntfti ' ^^ft* 

xhws«vift“f w < •uJwrw tw- 2 p 152. 

1521. ei q nwr c i ftw q ftB ^i w ufSii ftwils 

•riflTW Ill. 2. p. 152. 
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Visnu Dh. S. VL 31-32). But the same smrtis make it clear 
that under certain distressing oiroumstanoes the wife’s 
separate property was liable for the maintenance or debts of 
the husband. The Mit. expressly statesthat if the husband 
uses his wife’s strldhana under any other circumstances (thau 
those specified by Yaj. IL 147 and Kat.) then he has to return it, 
that no relation except the husband has any right to use a 
woman’s strldhana during her lifetime even in distress or 
disease &c. and relies on Manu VIII. 29 which requires the 
righteous king to award the punishment for theft against such 
relatives as appropriate the wealth of women. The Sm. C. and 
V. Mayukha follow the Mit., but the V. R. and V. C. hold that 
Katyayana’s verse applies not only to the husband, but also 
to the son, father and brothers of the woman. Kat. (912-913 ) 
provides that if any one of the four persons (q. in n. 1515 
above) forcibly consumes strldhana he should be made to 
return it with interest and should be also liable to fine (or 
punishment) and that if any one of these consumes strldhana 
amicably after securing her consent then he would be liable 
to return only the principal amount, when he becomes well- 
off (i. e. able to pay). Devala‘*“ also states, ‘ if the husband 
makes a gift of strldhana without cause or enjoys it, he must 
pay it back with interest, but he may use the strldhana of his 
wife for relieving the distress of a son ( and also of the family, 
acc. to V. Mayukha). Kat. (908)**® adds a special rule, ‘ if the 
husband has two wives and he does not reside with one of them 
(i. e. neglects her), he should be forcibly made to return (the 
strldhana of his neglected wife) by the king even though she 
bestowed it upon him through affection.’ The texts of Kst., 
Devala and Nar. quoted above about the dominion of the woman 
over her strldhana and about the husband’s power over it are 

1321a. w 

univiw. « .stipu/q. by p- 735, iv. i. 24 p. 78, 

II. p. 282. 

1522. fuT ^ ^ ^ wiig 

q- by II, p. 283 ( f 

p. 755, t^. Tffm p. 156. 

.1523, 

•KTwri- q* by ami* p. 755. qnm>r iv. i. 24 p. 78, ii, 

p, 283. The iq. w. p. 136 asc.ribes this verse tq ’ 
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authoritative in all schools even now. Manu IX. 199^*** provid es: 
‘wives should not spend (for their own benefit) from the 
property of their families which is common to many, nor from 
their own property without the husband’s permission. ’ The 
V. Mayukha interprets this as meaning that she has no 
independent power even over adhivedanika and the like, but 
this would be opposed to the express texts of Kat., Vyasa and 
Devala. Therefore the words must be taken as only recommen¬ 
datory. 

Kat. (916) delivers a special rule viz. ‘ strldhana which 
was promised (to a woman) by her husband should be paid 
to her as a debt by the sons (i. e. by her own sons or stepsons) 
provided she resides in the husband’s family; she should 
not reside with her paternal family. ’ The Sm. C. and V. P. 
(p. 546) explain that even grandsons and great-grandsons are 
liable to pay just as sons are. According to EAt. as understood 
by the Sm. 0. and others a .wife who is full of evil acts, is 
immodest, wastes property and is given up to adultery, does 
not deserve (to dispose of) strldhana and V. F. and V. C. 
explain that it may be taken away from her in such a case.’®“ 
In modern timqs this rule of forfeiture of rights would not be 
enforced by the courts as regards strldhana. Some explain 
this verse as referring to the widow as heir and separate the 
words as ‘ strl dhanam. ’Vide Qanga v. Ghasita 1 All. 46 
(F. B.), 48-49. 

Succession to Strldhana. —^The several schools’of Hindu Law 
differ from each other perhaps more widely on this subject than 


1324. *1 w R wi Q t 

» *13 IX. 199. This verse is variously explained, mWf 

^ and others explain fJifH a® ‘ while u iy OK I V W 

and wi. explain as ‘ > and explains as 

1323. ^ t XU Q W 3T Flqftt 

Wim q. by II. p. 283 (erst half), ft. r. p. 314, ft. f^. p, 142. 

The sv. n. p. 133 quotes the hrst half as fuel’s. 

1326. ww i iftiv i g wi ftifw wniurt^ • xn w iftw* wi xi 

Wftft I wnVT. q. by huT. on uq VIII. 28 (without name), f 3 ftx(..II. p. 283, 
ft. p. 141-142, «v. U. p. 137, sxr. SI. p. 343. ‘ VI g«I» alftfut WI WUU- 
w ftnmft ftftivrx|’ w qv»4gftw. 

1527, For a comparison of the ancient and medieval Hindu Law of 
strldhana with the Roman, French and English law^ vide Bannerjee^O 
• Marriage and strldhana * pp, 394^-399* 
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on any other. But one thing is generally common to all schools 
viz. that as regards succession to strldhana daughters are prefer¬ 
red to sons, though in later days sons were introduced by some 
writers as heirs along with daughters or even as preferable to 
daughters for certain kinds of strldhana. This was probably 
due to the fact that the value of strldhana property became 
considerable in later times and society which held to the doctrine 
of the dependence and inferior position of women could not 
tolerate the idea that large estates should go to women alone. 
The causes of the variance among writers on the devolution of 
strldhana are historical. The text-writers wrote at different 
times and in different countries and probably reflect the 
popular sentiments of their own countries and times tinged 
now and then by personal predilections also. The digests 
sometimes expressly say that their interpretation follows the 
usage of their times (vide V. Mayukha in note 1529 below). 

The succession to strldhana varies according as the woman 
is unmarried or married, according as the marriage was in an 
approved or an unapproved form, and also according to the 
species of strldhana and the school of law to which she 
is subject. 

First, the important texts of the smrtis on succession to 
strldhana may be brought together. The oldest extant text is 
that of Gaut. 28.22 which provides, * strldhana devolves (first) 
on daughters; (in a competition among daughters) it goes to 
those that are unmarried (apratta, lit. not given away in 
marriage ) and (in a competition among married daughters) to 
those that are not well provided for (i. e. that are indigent). ’ 
Manu (IX. 192-193 ) provides: ‘ when the mother dies all the 
full brothers and full sisters should equally divide the mother’s 
estate. Even to the daughters of those daughters some 
thing should be given (that is) as much as would be seemly 
out of the estate of their grandmother on the ground of 
affection’. In Migm IX 195 it is said that the six kinds of 
strldhana, as also anvadheya. strldhana and gifts made by the 
husband through affection, should go to her progeny if she dies 
in her husband’s lifetime. The verses of Manu (IX. 192-3) 
are variously explained by the commentators, Sarvajiia-Nftrs- 
yana holding that mother’s estate means estate other than 
technical strldhana. Most of them rely on a text of Br. and 


J528. ^ 28. 22. 
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hold that full brothers and unmarried sisters succeed together 
and married sisters (i. e. daughters of the woman whose heirs 
are to be found) get some trifle of each brother acc. to 
Kulluka). Manu IX. 196-197 further provide that when a 
woman was married in one of the five forms of marriage viz. 
Brihma, Daiva, Area, PrftjSpatya and Gandharva and died 
without issue her strldhana goes to her husband and if she was 
married in the Asura and the other two forms it went, if she 
died issueless, to her mother and father. Yaj. II. *** 117 pro¬ 
vides that daughters take the strldhana estate of their mother 
and on failure of them the (male) issue. In IL**^ 144 Yaj. 
again says that strldhana goes to daughters, but that if the 
woman dies without issue then it goes to the husband if she was 
married in one of the four forms (brahma, daiva, arsa, praja- 
patya) but to her parents if she was married in the other four 
forms. Visnu Dh. S. (17. 19-21) and Nar. (dayabhaga, 9 ) 
contain the same rules as Yaj. II. 144-145, while Nar. ( daya- 
bhaga 2) states that the mother’s wealth should be divided 
among the daughters and in the absence of daughters the latter’s 
issue takes it. Sahkha-Likhita^®*^ declare that the mother’s 
estate is taken in equal shares by the full brothers (sons of the 
deceased mother) and their unmarried sisters. (S. B. E. 

1529. > vr. II. 117 on which the fi»m. 

says. ‘ apav: • ’ J some construe the word aiwrv as 

meaning the issue of the daughters (i. e. daughter’s daughters and 
daughter's sons). Vide sv. w. p. 159, “ ‘ ’ fit 

»Rf( ^ stnof (grvHm, 2) is mg- 

l, about which the on tn^T. H. 145 remarks 
‘ '• The wg. vf. (p. 667) explains sfra as rngd# 

ffilw gHWirwt gg>n% ^ wnn 

fJmri: I. the (^qigwnr p. 75 says ' 
mg^s^v ffil I» 

1530. 3t#iwivi*pntf|r ffftmwgflsggj i MifiTfgrrf^a ' 

fftgwt tigjiT ftfTri?! wg«vr- ii. 144-145 ; ^gg 

vwrvTmflgivt w:3r4: i w • wiWf jupnvt trg tjg i 

Rsfiudvi 17.19-21; wgurvmt g i ftg- 

strfhfts ^ verse 9 ). 

1531. ^ ^ mg* i q. by gigtmr- 

IV. 24 p. 79, qttf m. in. p. 551, mgsutfl on m. II. 145. g^gw on 28. 22 
reads wit... gmuff: 

1532. w ig Hwm t ffihif m wfllttfl I sum ,g gwk mg- 

mtmsg > gg. q. by gg^. lli p. 283, gggw on 28. 22, gnram IV. 2. 3 
p. 79 (smmi* gsm (hnmmBiliigBft wg mgv*iftmns), gw. ur. m. 
p. 552 < reads WT <( mggpt)i P> T5. , \ 
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33 p. 383 verse 87) declares, ‘ stridhana goes to her progeny, hub 
the unmarried daughter is preferred, while the married one 
gets only some trifle as a token of regard FarS.sara holds 
that the unmarried daughters take all the stridhana, but in a 
competition between married daughters alone and sons they all 
take equal shares. Devala'*^ states, ‘on the death of a woman her 
stridhana is taken in equal shares by her sons and daughters; 
if she leaves no issue it would be taken by her husband, mother, 
brother or father’. Paraskara^®^* (q. by Par. M. III. 552) states 
that stridhana devolves on the unmarried daughter, that the 
eon does not get it, but that he shares equally with a married 
daughter. Kaut.‘*®5 (m 2 p. 153 ) prescribes that if a woman 
dies during her husband’s lifetime her sons and daughters 
divide her stridhana; if she has no son then daughters divide 
it, on failure (of both sons and daughters} the husband takes 
it and that the sulka, anvadheya or any other kind of stridhana 
given by her relatives is taken by her relatives. Katyayana^®“ 
(917-920) whose treatment of stridhana is the most detailed of 
all smrti writers has the following verses on succession to 
stridhana: ‘ Sisters whose husbands are living should share 
with their brothers the stridhana (of their mother); this is the 
rule of law about stridhana and partition (among brothers and 
sisters) is prescribed. On failure of daughters the (stridhana) 
wealth devolves on sons (of the deceased woman); the wealth 
given to a woman by her kinsmen (paternal or maternal) goes 
in the absence of the kinsmen (that gave it) to the husband. 


1533. ismt eftvw sitnifin ntm «i«t 

^ I q- by fpnnv iv. a 6 p. 79, njv. f^. p. 466. wrawirfi on 

VT. n. H5. 
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MVVnftp. 721 (the-first two only). H. pp. 285-257 (all except 

Ac.), ft. V. p.. 518 and ft. fit. P. 143 ( first two); ctVWT IV, 2, 12 
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Whatever immovable property was given by the parents to their 
daughter always goes to her brother if she dies without issue. 
Whatever wealth was obtained by a woman from her parents in 
the forms of marriage beginning with £sura is declared as going 
to her parents on failure of her progeny. ’ The first two verses 
are apparently in conflict and must be read with Gaut. 28. 22, 
So probably the following propositions were laid down by Kat. 
viz. (1) unmarried daughters are preferred; (2) married daughters 
whose husbands are living share along with their brothers, if 
there be no unmarried daughter; (3) widowed daughters take 
only if there are no daughters whose husbands are living or if 
there are no sons; (4) wealth given by paternal and maternal 
kinsmen goes to them and on failure of these, to the husband; 
(5) immovable property given by parents goes to the brother 
of the woman on failure of issue; (6) wealth given in the 
asura, raksasa and paisica forms goes to parents on failure of 
issue. Yama has a verse very similar to Katyayana’s about 
a woman married in the asura and the following forms. The 
commentaries and digests make valiant efforts to reconcile the 
conflicts among the smrti texts quoted above. It is not quite 
necessary to go into that question here in detail for fear of 
encumbering this work too much. 

How the devolution of strldhana was dealt with by the 
commentators has now to be seen. They all prefer daughters 
to sons for certain kinds of strldhana. W’by the devolution of 
strldhana property should be different from that of the property 
of a male is not clearly explained anywhere. The Mit. on 
Yaj.'*** IL 117 gives the reason that woman’s property goes to 
the daughter because in her more particles of the mother’s body 
inhere than in the son. Probably the daughters were preferred 
as heirs to strldhana as a sort of equity, when sons were 
allowed to exclude daughters in the inheritance to the father’s 
wealth. 

According to the Mit. there are two lines of succession to 
strldhana, one for fiulka and the other for all other kinds of strl* 
dhana. i^lka, acc. to the Mit. that quotes Gaut., devolves first 

1337. • anwtvpufkrnit g u* 

iftg » w q. by iffiNr. 11. p. 286, IV. 2. 28 p. 88. 

1338. KigMgui ^ • sr v twf i X a ffttrOr 

f«tm. on trr. II. 117. See, is Kg. III. 49. 
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on the full brothers, then on the mother.**®* Some like the 
SubodhinI, the Dipakaliks, Haradatta on Gaut. ZS. 23 hold that 
it devolves on the mother first and then on the full brothers ; 
but many works such as the D&yabh&ga IV. 3. 28 (p. 95), Sm. C., 
Par. M., V. P., V. 0. follow the Mit. It Is somewhat strange 
that the M^danap&rij&ta p. 668 (which was really composed 
by the author of the SubodhinI in the name of his patron 
Madanapfila, holds that the dulka is first taken by the brothers 
and then by the mother. This raises a doubt whether the 
printed SubodhinI is correct or whether the author changed 
his opinion. 

As regards succession to the property of a maiden there is 
no difference at all between the Mit. and other works. The 
Mit. quotes a text of BaudhSyana***® that the wealth of a 
deceased maiden first devolves on her full brothers, then on the 
mother and then on the father. The V. P. adds that on failure 
of the father the maiden’s wealth goes to the parents’ nearest 
sapinda. **** Yaj. II. 146 provides that if a girl who had been 
promised in marriage dies before marriage, the intending 
bridegroom was entitled to take back the §ulka or other gifts 


1539. ^ l »ft. 28, 23-24; first, (on Vf. 
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p. 552 . The above pai^e of the MUr referred to in Gandhi Maganlal v» 
Baijadah 24 Bom. 192 (F. B.) at p. 211 (where it wae held that a pater.hal. 
grandmother in Gujarat inherited the wealth left by her maiden grand* 
daughter in the absence of nearer heirs, that she took an absolute interest 
and that on her death the property goes to her heir and not to that of th<t 
grand-daugbter. 

1541. Vide also Janglubai v. Jeiha Appaji 32 Bom* 409, 412 and 

VUhcdv, Bulu 60 Bom, 671, 677 for instances of sapindas of the parents 
isheritisg to the strldhana of a woman dying respectively as 4 maidM or as a 
woman married |n ^n;appjpyfid ,fera of iwifag^A. i , . - : .. . . ^ 
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inade by him after deducting his oWn expenses and those of 
her family. 

. The Mit&ksar& order of succession for all kinds of 
strldhana, other than sulka and maiden’s, property, is as 
follows: (. 1) unmarried daughter; ( 3 ) married daughter 

who fs indigent; (3) married daughter who is well 
proyidedfor; (4) daughter’s daughters; (5) daughter’s son; 
(d) sons; (7) eon’s sons (here also the rule of per atirpea 
applies); (8) husband (if the woman was married in one of 
the four approved forms); (9) sapindas of the husband in the 
order of propinquity; on failure of any sapipda of the husband, 
her mother, then her father and then the sapindas of the father 
(before it goes to the Crown). But if the woman was married 
in one of the unapproved forms, then on failure of her descen¬ 
dants her strldhana went to her mother, then to her father and 
then to the father’s sapindas in the order of propinquity. On 
failure of the sapindas of the father it would (by analogy) go to 
her husband and then to his sapindas (before going to the 
Orown). When grand-daughters directly inherit the strldhana 
of their grandmother they take per stirpes (aco. to the Mit. 
which quotes Gaut. 28.15), if they are the daughters of several 
daughters. The Mit. (on Yaj. II. 145), Apararka (p. 721) and 
several others provide (following Manu IX. 198 » Anudasana 47.25) 
that if a woman of a lower caste dies issueless leaving strldhana, 
than the daughter of her co-wife of a higher class inherits that 
strldhana and on failure of such step-daughter, the son of the 
latter inherits^ It may be noted that as regards succession 
to strldhanai the rule of representation which holds good in 
relation to succession to males does not apply. When a male 
dies leaving separate property and a son and a grandson (son 
of a predeheased son) both succeed together, the grandson re¬ 
presenting his deceased f^her. But if a woman possessed of 
strldhana dies having only a son and a predeoea^d son’s son; 
the son will take the whole of the strldhana excluding the son’s 
Soni Vide Bai Raman v% Jagjtvandaa 41 Bom. 618. 

It: is not possible nmr neoesaary to deal exhaustively -with 
the devolution of strldhana according tc the Various sohools^of 
Hindu Law. But a few indications from the important'trat 
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boo^ having authority in the different provinces will be offer* 
edt According to the Sm. 0. (which is the leading authority in 
Madras after the Mit.) strldhana includes only those kinds of 
property that are so described in the smrtis (i. e. only technical 
strldhana) and the lines of devolution are as follows: (1) ^ulka 
devolves in the same way as laid down by the Mit. cited above 
(Sm. C. IL p. 287); (2) Yautaka devolves on unmarried 
daughters first (Sm. C. II. p. 285 ); (3) Anvadheyaka and 
Bhartrdatta pass to sons and married daughters whose husbands 
are living, all inheriting together in equal shares (Sm. C. II. 
p. 284); (4) other kinds of technical strldhana such as 
adhyagni &c. pass first to the maiden daughters and married 
daughters who are aprati^thUa,^^ then to married daughters 
that are provided for; then to daughter’s daughters, then to 
daughter’s sons, then to sons, then to son’s sons &c., then to the 
husband or father (according to the form of marriage). The 
Madras High Court follows the Mit. (in preference to the Sm. 
C.) as to the devolution of Anviidheyaka and Bhartrdatta and 
holds that certain kinds of non-technical strldhana (such as 
gifts by strangers during coverture) devolve acc. to the roles of 
the Mit; Vide ScUemma v. LtUchmana 21 Mad. 100. 

The Vivadacintamani, the leading authority in Mithila, 
restricts strldhana to the technical strldhana recognized by the 
smrtis and lays down the devolution of it as follows: (1) ;§ulka*s** 
( defined as property received by a woman at the time of her 
marriage, if in an unapproved form ) passes as under the Mit- 
cited above ; (2) Yautaka passes first to unmarried daughterst 
then in the way laid down by the Mit. for all strldhana; (3) all 
technical strldhana other than the two preceding varieties 
passes to sons and unmarried daughters together, then to sons 
and married daughters jointly, then to daughter’s daughters, 
then to daughter’s sons and then as under the Mit. system (for 
strldhana in general. 1 

The Vyavah&ramayukha which is held to be of para* 
mount authority ifl'fJujarat, Bombay Island and Northern 

1543. The word is explained by the Sm. C. as follows, ‘ wt^- 
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wfwvi n. p. as*, 

ft. fti. p. 147 also says ‘ awIWiwr ft <twwtTO|Wj •» 
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Eonkan ^ proposes yarious lines of sucoession to strldbana. Its 
treatment is based on the Sm. O. and the Madanaratna. It first 
divides atrldhana as stated above into technical (pSribhftsika) 
and non-technieal (apStlbbSsika). The first is subdivided into 
four classes for the purpose of inheritance; (I) liulka which 
passes as stated above under the Mit&ksar&; (II) yautaka goes 
to unmarried daughters, (if there be no unmarried daughters) 


1545. For the territory in which the V. Mayukha is supreme, vide 
Lalluhhat v. Mankuvarbai 2 Bora. 388 (F.B ) at p Jankibai v. Sundra 
14 Bora. 612 at pp. 623-24 ; Vyas Chimanlal v. Vyas Ramchandra 24 Bora. 
367 (FeB.)atp 373. How the Vyavaharamayukha composed by a Maha- 
rastra brahmana whose family had settled at Benares came to be regarded 
as a work of high authority in Gujarat is explained in Lallubhai v. Man* 
kuvarbai 2 Bom. 388 at pp. 418-419 and in Bhagirthibai v, Kahnujirav 
11 Bom. 285 (F, B.) at pp. 294-95. As there is divergence between the 
views of the Mit and the Mayukha in the rules of succession, it becomes a 
matter of great practical importance to settle with precision the exact limits 
in Northern Konkan up to which the Mayukha must be regarded as a work 
of paramount authority. It has been judicially decided that Karanja, an 
island opposite the Bombay harbour, is governed by the Mayukha (in Sakha^ 
ram v, Sitabai 3 Bom. 353), that Mahad, the southernmost Taluka of the 
Kolaba District, is not so goi erned and that the predominance of the Mayu¬ 
kha cannot be taken further south than CheuI and Nagothna in the Kolaba 
District (vide Narhar v. Bhau 40 Bom. 621). Similarly difficult questions 
arise whether Kathiawar which is quite contiguous to Gujarat and some 
territory bordering on Gujerat towards the north or east is governed by the 
views of the Mayukha in preference to those of the Mit. Some parts of 
Kathiawar which were (and even now are) under the domination of the 
Gaikwad of Baroda may, on the analogy of the grounds on which the Mayu¬ 
kha is held to be of paramount authority in Gujarat, be deemed to be governed 
by the Mayukha. It appears to me that the tendency of courts should be 
to restrict the extent of the territory in which the Mayukha is supreme and 
to hold that everywhere the Mitaksara is supreme, except in those territories 
where the Mayukha has been expressly recoginzed as supreme by the feuda¬ 
tory States contiguous to Gujarat or by judicial decisions. The Mit. is the 
paramount authority in the whole of India except In Bengal: therefore on 
the analogy of the maxim that a general role Is applicable and is supreme in 
all cakes except where an exception clearly covers the matter 

) districts ootsl^ modem Gujarat but bordering 
on it should not be held to be governed by the Mayukha. 
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then probably to the married daughters; (III) anvadheya^^*« 
and bhatrprlti-datta (husband's gift of affection) are inherited 
by sons and unmarried daughters together in accordance with 
Manu (IX. 192 and 195), (if there be no unmarried daughters) 
by sons and married daughters, then daughter's issue, then son’s 
sons; (IV) other^^46 kinds of technical strldhana devolves as 
under the Mit.; (V) non-technical'**^ strldhana is inherited in 
the following order; sons, son’s sons, sons* sons’ sons, daughters, 
daughters’ sons, daughter’s daughters. When there is no issue 
of the woman the succession depends in all cases as under the 
Mit. on the question whether the woman was married in an 
approved or an un-approved form. The V. Mayukha employs 
language somewhat different from that of the Mit. in speaking 
of the inheritance to strldhana when a woman dies without 


1545a, Vide Sitahai v. Vasantrao 3 Bom. L. R. 201 (where a long 
passage from the V. Mayukha is quoted in translation and it is held that 
anvadheya includes gifts or bequests from parents after marriage as well as 
from the husband and that sons and daughters succeed equally to anvu- 
dheya ); Dayaldas v, Savitribai 34 Bom. 385 (F.B.), where it was held that a 
passage of the Mayukha wherein the view of the Mit. was first stated and then 
the view of others really meant that the latter was the view of the Mayukha. 
that sons and daughters inherited anvadheya together and that if there were 
both married and unmarried daughters, the unmarried daughters and the 
sons inherited together. infOTH» UUf ^ 

.wmw: « i 

wf wrrmqw: i (folio 

105 b). Vide IV v. text pp, 157-58 for the two views. It will be noticed 
that the Mit. construes the verse of Manu distributively i. e. sons take equally 
when they succeed and daughters do so when they succeed and that Manu 
does not mean that sons and daughters inherit simultaneously . 

1545. jfjmc » mg 

n qwpmmnqrt m n mt tw viftg: i (folio 105 b) t 

I «r. p. 15^. 

1547. Vide Manilal Rexvadat v. Bed R»wa 17 Bom. 758 (as to tnberi* 
tanoe of non-technical spridhana) where It was held that as regards strldhana 
under the Mayukha th^froman is sMOgnlzed as a fresh source of devolution, 
Chat.the words * sons and the rest' mean no more than ^Ons. grandsons and 
great-grandsons, that as regards property which does dot class as paribbasika 
strldhana. the sons and the rest take precedence over the * daughters and 
the rest (i. e. their issue )\ that failing sons and daughters the heirs to pari^ 
bha^ika strldhana and apiribhasika strldhana are the same, save thataa 
between ^ male and female offspring the latter have a preferential Hglit 
asiio piribha^iica. while the former havd a slmihnr right as ib apiriblMfia. 
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issue. But it has now been judioially held that both mean the 
same thing^***. 

In the D&yabhlga school the devolution of various kinds 
of strldhana according to the DSyabh£ga and D. K. S. is as 
follows: (I) 6ulka devolves^**’ in the following order: (1) full 
brother, (Z) mother, (3) father, (4) husband; (11) Yautaka de> 
volves*** in the following order: (1) unmarried and unbetrothed 
daughters, {%) betrothed daughters, (3) married daughters, who 
have or are likely to have sons, (4) barren married daughters 
and childless widowed daughters taking together in equal shares, 
(5) sons, (6) daughter’s sons, (7) sons’ sons, (8) son’s son’s 
sons, (9) step-son, (10 and 11) stepson’s son, stepson’s grandson. 
Then if the marriage was in an approved form, yautaka passed, 
in the absence of any of the above in order to husband, brother, 
mother and father. If the marriage of the woman was cele¬ 
brated in an unapproved form then her strldhana passed in order 
to mother, father, brother, husband. (HI) Anvadheya gifts 
(gifts or bequests) made subsequent to marriage by the father 

1348. Vide Tukaram v. Narayan 36 Bom. 339 (F. B.), where there 

is an elaborate discussion about the following passages of the Mit. and the 
Mayukha. uqjnnefM ftgmfk i w ftitt < 

uwirr>wc i f*wt. on ii-145; wijS 

en t ie w il Huk < ^ wmwws i ... 

auwvnfr e r w t w ewntmerwl' kwwvT: 

«w<iwe ii 4 « ww t ew i wa wro wtwwt ffiJ i «r. 

161. 

1349. • tret 
fiqpf I iIRmnT IV. 3. 29 p. 95. 

1550. (mo r ginwt er wmfi tfiiwevr 

dRtrt ff^un — ikswi ^ ftwituwjt 

nmt Jwrt iruifk eRvnmninnk tw w iRiqtiik »ifWhntnt i 

ewfilwuil sf . ^ s KeitkeiRt i snjraneftuk • Dayabhagaiv. 2 . 22 

and 25, pp. 85'’-86. It will be noticed that tbe D. B. distinguishes between 
tto^betrotbed, betrothed and married daughters. Vide Bannerjee's *1darriage 
and Strldhana ’ pp. 477, 489-491 for order of inheritance to Yautaka. 

1551. twyit q R u tqa t wm 't lion I'a^ 

tr m e w et i «(^. e. iv'4;...9w. nsnt wl^enet it^uik 

Dayabhaga IV. 3. 10 and 29. Vide Prosanno v* Sarat 36 Cal. 86 
(eon being held the preferential heir to a married daughter to strldhana 
given to a wotban after marriage by her father), Ram Gopal Narain 33 
Cal. 315.(mother held entitled to preference over tbe husband of a childless 
yiromafi who. died leaving property gifted to her by her father after marriage). 
In both these cases there is an elaborate examination of passages of tbS 
Dayabhaga and it is shown how Srlk^na and even modern writers have 
created coisCUsipn offering Varytog explanations« 
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(DftyabhSga IV. 3.12-16 pp. 92-93) devolve In the same order as 
for Yautaka except in a few respects, viz. the son takes before 
married daughters and in case the woman dies without issue the 
brother, mother, father and husband succeed in that order.. IV* 
As regards Ayautaka (i. e. all technical strldhana other than 
the above three) there is a conflict of authority between the 
D&yabhaga (IV. 2.1-12 pp. 79-81) on the one hand and Raghu^ 
nandana and Srikmna on the other. Acc. to the former the 
orderis: son and/wmari daughter (or to either on failure 
of the other); (on failure of both) married daughters that have 
sons or are likely to have sons; son’s sons; daughter’s sons ; 
barren and widowed daughters. But Raghunandana and Srl- 
krsna interpolate son’s son, son’s son’s son, stepson, stepson’s 
son, stepson’s grandson between daughter’s sons and barren and 
widowed daughters. In the decided cases tbe latter order has 
generally been followed. 

If there be none of tbe above both Yautaka and Ayautaka 
strldhana pass in order (acc, to Dayabhaga IV. 3, 37 p. 98) 
to six heirs’*** viz. the husband’s younger brother, husband’s 


1532. rmngi i ... fnnvnn i ... ffwfiutRr... ffi«rs 

... I. I wf njftwRHurt i... 

I... ... 

I uvUeffi vn^- 

VjnitJsfroa • ^rronr IV. 2. l-2r9, 11-12. Dayabhaga employs the word 
apratta elsewhere iaXhe sense of 'unbetrothed * and so betrothed daughters 
cannot take along with sons. The last passage in the quotation shows that 
the doctrine of spiritual benefit was not to be rigidly employed in succession 
to strldhana, acc. to the Dayabhaga. remarks (in his comment on 

1553. vtfnr 

^ I w stmgtK ^ vr» irbsIvt 

5U5FVWSI’(V*l*f.<H'«IHWSSnO> wily 

I... nimjr .iwlfHfir wigisw w « 

iwgshmifTv ^ vronhit f^QiwiT < 

iisd»<rth(ii i fS i^umumwwii 

R <» H !^ Rs>un F^fTOg»i» I un wjit; 

R9»BH5m«WB»wsi!fsi uwvhA w * u« n 

sml wm • wfHnwr wft s 5 'i'*u<S f%.wi! ^ifti ii<8»f ! : 

(Continued on tho next pago ) . .. i : 
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twotber’s boq, sister's son, husband’s sister’s son, brother's son, 
daughter’s husband. B|r. says that the mother's sister, maternal 
uncle’s wife, paternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, mot her-in< 
law, elder brother’s wife are declared to be like one’s mother, 
that when these women have no auraaa child or a son of their 
co>wife or a daughter’s son or a son’s son or stepson’s son, then 
the sister’s son and the rest may take their wealth. This text* 
aco. to the D&yabh&ga, simply declares that a sister's son and 
the others may be heirs to the strldbana of the maternal aunt 
and the rest but the priority is determined among the six heirs 
mentioned above in Brhaspati's text by the principle of reli¬ 
gious benefit. Though the sister’s son is the first in Brhaspati’s 
text, it is the husband’s younger brother who stands really the 
first among the six if regard is had to the principle of religious 
benefit. The Vir. (V. P. p. 554) states that in the absence of 
heirs up to the stepson and stepson’s sons, the sister’s son and 
the rest (mentioned in Br.) are the heirs to a woman’s strl* 
dhana even when sapindas like her father-in-law are alive, 
since mere sapinda relationship would not count when in conflict 
with a special text. It does not appear that the V. P. holds that 
the six take in the order stated in the text of Br,; it rather 
states that among these six the choice of the preferential heir 


( Continued from the last Page ) 

|V. 3. 31, 35, 36-38 pp. 96-98. Vide also pp. 187-188 
The verses of Br* occur in Sm. C. II. p. 287, V. Nir. p. 472, Par. M. HI 
p. 555, V. Mayukha p. 161, V. P. pp. 553-554, The above verses of Bp, 
mean that males who are a woman's sister's son or her husband’s sister’s 
son or her husband’s brother's son or her own brother’s son or her daugh« 
ter’s husband or her husband's younger brother are like her son and inherit 
her stridbana in certain circumstances. 

1554. In Bai Kesserbai v» HunsraJ L, R, 33 I. A. 176 the above text of 
Brhaspati was discussed in a Bo^ibay case at great length ( pp. 190-197 } 
and it was held that under the Mayukha a co>widow was entitled to suceeed 
to the strldhana of a widow in preference to her husband's brother or brQ« 
tber's son, that the text of Br, must be taken distributively, that is, wheh 
the marriage is in an approved form the husband's sister's son will succeed 
and that Svhen the marriage is in an unapproved form the brother's son or 
sister's son will succeed, that the text does not indioate the order of succea* 
sion .which is governed by the principle of propinquity under the Mit. or 
the Mayukha. It may be noted that the V. Nir. p. 472 expressly gives the 
distiibuBve order, Acc, to the Sm. C/ the six heirs referred to in the text 
Of Br. take In the order stated therela. The Dayabhaga does not hOkt 
this view. 
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Would be deternained by greater or less propinquity ****. On 
failure of these six the husband’s sapindas, sakulyas and 
sam&nodakas take and then the father’s kinsmen. 

The question of an unchaste daughter’s succession to strl- 
dhana would be decided in the same way as her succession to 
her father’s property. Under the Dsyabhaga an' unchaste 
daughter will not succeed. But under the Mit&ksara as inter¬ 
preted by modern courts an unchaste daughter who is a kept 
mistress or a prostitute may succeed but only after virgin 
daughters or married daughters as the case^^^ maybe. The 
Mit. on Y&j. II 290 relies upon the SkandapurSna for the 
proposition that prostitutes are a fifth caste descended from 
certain apaarases.^^^'^ 

It has been held by the courts that though prostitution 
entailed degradation according to ancient Hindu Law, it did 
not sever the tie of blood. So the strldhana of a naikin (a 
dancing girl) or of a married woman who becomes a prostitute 
may be inherited by her brother or sister or her husband or her 
husband’s relations.^*®* 

It may not be out of place here to suggest how strldhana 
should be dealt with when Hindu Law comes to be codified as 
it is likely to be in the near future. It may be urged that all 
distinctions on the ground of sex should be altogether done 
away with and whenever a woman succeeds to any property 
whether of a male or of a female she should take an absolute 
estate. But if this change is opposed by a large volume of 
opinion as it is quite possible, then it should at least be provided 


1553. 

mwwReni 

1536. Vide Tara v. Krishna 31 Bom 
Bom. L R. 699. 

1337. 

on n. 290. 


I wj. n. p. 554. 

495 and Govind v. Bhiku 46 


1558. Hiralal v. Tripura 40 Cal. 630, F. B. (holds that brother’s son 
inherited the strldhana of a woman who had become a prostitute ), 
V. 51 Bom. 784 (sister of a prostitute was held to be her 

halt), Narain Das V, Tirlok Z9 hW, ^ (husband held entitled to property 
acquired by a woman after she deserted him), Subbaraya v. Rathasami 
23 Mad. 171 (stepson was held entitled to succeed to a vvoman’s property 
hough she bad deserted her husband and led a life of uncbastity ). 
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that all property trhioh a woman inherits from a female bhould be 
her absolute property. Then as regards inheritance to strldhana 
one simple and straightforward rale shdnld be laid down that 
the woman’s sons and daughters should succeed together taking 
equal shares. A third suggestion would be that when there are 
no descendants of the woman herself, then the husband should he 
the next heir. When the strldhana is that of a maiden, the 
heirs in order should be her brothers and sisters, then her mother, 
then her father and after the father the latter’s nearest heir. It 
is not quite necessary at this stage to specify what further 
rules of devolution should be prescribed. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

MAINTENANCE AND OTHER TOPICS 

The subject of maintenance occupies an important place in 
modern Hindu Law. A brief statement of the law of the 
smrtis and the digests on this subject must be made here. 

The liability to provide maintenance for certain persons 
arises under the ancient Hindu Law in either of two ways viz. 
(1) on account of bare relationship between the parties or (3) on 
the ground of the possession of property. A verse'®*’ quoted 
by Medhatithi on Manu HI. 72 and IV. 251, by the Mit. on Yaj. 
L 224 and 11. 175 and occurring in some mss. of the Manusmrti 
after XI. 10 provides, ‘ Manu declares that one must maintain 
one’s aged parents, a virtuous wife and a minor son by doing 
even a hundred bad acts. ’ From this verse it follows that 
irrespective of the possession of property there is a personal 
legal obligation on the father to maintain his minor son, on the 
husband to maintain his wife and on the son to maintain his 
aged parents. Baud. Dh. S. (II. 3. 48) goes further and provides’®** 
that a son is bound to maintain a mother even if she be patita. 
To the same effect are Ap. Dh. S. 1.10. 28. 9 and Vas. 13, 47* 

1559. 

«fh( n on nqlV. 251 quotes^iart of while the {^. on ^n. 11.175 

ascribes it to Manu. This verse is cited in Savitribai v, Luxmibai 2 Bom, 573 
(F. B.) at p. 597 (which holds that a Hindu widow voluntarily living apart from 
her husband’s relatives is not entitled to a money allowance as maintenance 
from them if they were separated from him at the time of his death and 
that she is not entitled to such maintenance from them whether they were 
separated or unseparated from him at the time of bis death if they have no 
ancestral estate belonging to him in their hands). The texts of Manu, 
Yaj. 1. 76 and Nar. are held on p. 598 of that report to impose a personal 
obligation enforceable b}^ ihe State. Vide Raja Rama Rao v. Raja of 
PittaPur 45 I. A. 148 at p. 154 where it is stated that the grandson is not 
included under the word * son' and a grandfather is under no personal 
obligation to maintain a grandson if there is no ancestral property in 
bis bands. 

.. 1560. qft w wft s wnrt u. n. 2 . <8; iiam 

Q9#*r«n#i wflv 13.47;*wn)iT*inrfn«ii 
^ iii«ii44iit I oicQVTf (In®! 

flfStaRr q. by p. 823 on qi.,!!., 237. 
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Manu VUL 389 prescribes that the man who abandons and 
does not maintain his parents, wife and son, when they are not 
paHta, should be fined 600 jpopas by the king. 17Sr. also (S. B. E. 33 
p, 184 verse 95) provides punishment for such a husband. Tsj. 
I. 76 states that if a man abandoned a wife who was obedient* 
diligent, the mother of & son and agreeable in speech he was 
to be made to give one third of his property to the wife and to 
maintain her, if he had no property. Visnu Dh. 8. V. 163 made 
the husband punishable like a thief if he abandoned his blame¬ 
less wife. Eaut. II. 1 prescribes that if a man being able 
fails to maintain his child or wife, parents, minor brothers 
and sisters, unmarried daughters, widowed daughters, when these 
are not palUa, should be fined twelve panas. These dicta have 
been followed even by modern courts in India. In StMaraycma 
V. Subbakka^^ it has been held that a son is bound to maintain 
his aged mother whether he has inherited property from his 
father or not. 

The manager of a joint Hindu family is under a legal 
obligation to maintain all male members of the family, their 
wives and children. N&rada states that if any one among 
several (undivided) brothers dies without issue or becomes an 
ascetic the rest should take the estate and give maintenance 
to his wives till their death, provided they keep the bed of their 
husband unsullied but that they may cut off the maintenance 
If they (wives) behave otherwise. This is because the surviv¬ 
ing brothers succeed to the estate in which the deceased had 
an interest during his lifetime. This is made quite clear 


siRsHift qliRir*vis»vsf wigj i ii. i. p. 48. 

1562. 8 Mad# 236, referred to in Surampalli v. SurampalU 31 Mad. 
338 at p. 342. 

1563. This verse of Nar. is quoted in Bhikuhai v. Haribu 49 Bom« 
439, 463. 27 Bom, L. R. 13 at p, 16. 

1564. UUT w I 

M litt ipm* i u^irnrf^^- 

wn HToren I snr Wnnnf 8 w wwny t H iPt^ i 

8 qi<fhvr*i4uiil^«K I wwn* 8 

1 8 at • •••’nri' 

ar qmhfhviit i agfiNr. n. p. 292 and ly. q. p. 516. 
(Tha passage of ang >» Mr, Gharpnre’s edition is rather corrupt). The sq. 
nggr p. 139 quotes Si w tqa, this verse of Kityayana is quoted.)n hakthmm 
V. 2 Bom. 494 et p. 511, 
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In the Sm. 0. explaining a verse of N5r, viz. ‘ widows that ard 
virtuous must be maintained with food and raiment by the 
eldest brother (of the deceased) or by the father-in-law or by 
any other gotraja’ on which it remarks: “The words‘by him 
who takes the estate ’ must be understood before all the words 
such as * the eldest brother ’ Kat. ( 922) states, ‘ when the 
husband goes to heaven the wife is entitled only to food 
and raiment if he was unsepeirated or she may get a share in 
(ancestral) property till her death *. The Sm. C. remarks that 
as maintenance depends upon taking wealth, Eat. provides two 
alternatives. In cases too numerous to cite this has been 
followed by all High Courts. Similarly an heir is bound to 
maintain out of the estate taken by him those persons whom 
the deceased was legally or morally bound to maintain. Those 
persons who are excluded from inheritance or partition are 
entitled to maintenance and their virtuous wives and unmarried 
daughters also are entitled to be maintained (Yaj. II. 140-142 
Manu IX. 202, Vas. 17. 54). The Baud. Dh. S. (II. 2. 43-46 )«« 
provides that those who are past undertaking transactions (i. e. 
are very old ) should be given food and raiment and also those 
who are blind, idiotic, impotent, immersed in vice and suffering 
from (incurable ) diseases, and those that engage in prohibited 
acts, except the patita and his issue. Devala (quoted in the V. 
Mayukha p. 165) has a similar passage, ‘ when the father is 
dead (or even when being alive he makes a partition) the 
impotent, the leper, the lunatic, the idiot, the blind, an outcast 
and his offspring, a person wearing a heretical sect mark—thesd 
are not entitled to a share of the heritage; to these except the 
patila food and raiment are to be given ’. These persons suffer 
from a personal disqualification and maintenance is given to 
them in lieu of a share not because their status is denied 
but because they are incapable of management and enjoyment 
of property. Vide Raja Ram Rao v. Raja of Pittapur.'^^ 

The general principle is that an heir is legally bound to 
provide out^rof the estate taken by him as heir maintenance for 
those persons, male or ^male, whom the late owner was morally 
or legally bound to maintain. For example, if there is no 
ancestral property the father-in-law, v;ho possesses only self- 


1565. Vide note 1191 above for u. II. 2. 43-46. 'This and the 
text of Pevala are quoted in.M^ratj* v. Parvatibai 1 Bom. 177 at p. 183. 

1566. 45 I. A. 148 at p. 154. 
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acquired pioparty is not legally bound to maintain his daughter- 
in-law (widow of a predeceased son); but on the death of the 
father-in-law, his heir L e. son, widow, or daughter would be 
legally bound to maintain a widowed daughter-in-law. The 
Bombay High Court, however, adds the condition that the 
predeceased son must have been in union with his father when he 
died ; vide 23 Bom. 608. 

By Act XVin of 1937 it has been provided that in a family 
governed by the MitSksarS the widows of deceased coparceners 
such as the daughter-in-law and the grand-daughter-in-law are 
entitled to their husband’s interest. The Act does not expressly 
state that their rights to maintenance are taken away. In 
many cases such widows may prefer to take a share instead of 
being allotted only maintenance and so far the law of mainten¬ 
ance will tend to become obsolete. 

Another important question is what is the effect of uncha¬ 
stity on the right to maintenance ? As regards the wife’s right 
to maintenance and the effect of unchastity thereon during the 
husband’s lifetime, vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 571-73 above. 
Manu XI. 176 says that a wife guilty of adultery should be 
confined by the husband in the same house and should be made 
to undergo the same penance as a man guilty of adultery has 
to undergo; Y&j L 70 also says that a wife guilty of adultery 
should be deprived of her status as a wife as to wealth and 
religious observances, should be given bare maintenance and 
should be confined to a part of the house. Unchastity on the 
part of a Hindu widow disentitles her to maintenance under 
certain circumstances Yas. 21.10 provides that four classes 
of wives must be abandoned viz. one who yields herself to her 
husband’s pupil or to his guru and especially one who attempts 
the life of her husband or who commits adultery with a man 
of a degraded caste and in 21.12 Yasi^tha states that the wives 
of br&hmapas, ksatriyas and vaisyas, who commit adultery 
with a sudra, may be puriBed by penance if no child is born 
(of the adulterous intercourse) but not otherwise ’. It is 
provided by Yaj. I. 72 that if a woman (of the three higher 
castes) conceives through adultery with a 6udra or kills her 
foetus or attempts the death of her husband or is guilty of 
grave sins (such as brshmana-murder) she shall be abandoned. 


1566a. Vide Rajani Kania v. Sajani Snndtzrt 611, A 29; Vamunabai 
V* Manuhai 23 B. ta, 608. 
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Manu IX. 188 provides that when women become paUta, the rite 
called ghatasphota (the procedure of which may be seen at 
p. 388 of the H. of Dh. vol. II and in note 1168 in the Appendix 
to this volume) may be performed, but they must be given 
food and raiment and they must be provided with a hut near 
the family house. Yaj. III. 296 has a similar provision. The 
result is that there is no text which provides that a widow who 
is once unchaste must be deemed unchaste for ever and must 
for ever forfeit her claim even to a starving maintenance even 
if she repents, reforms her ways and gives up an immoral life. 
On the contrary the texts say that widows guilty of adultery 
are purified by penance and may be restored to all their social 
privileges. For.example, Manu*^^ XI. 189 says generally 
about all persons that after they perform the appropriate 
prciyaicitta, they should not be rebuked or avoided (but should 
be restored to all social intercourse). The Mit. on Yaj. L 72 
expressly says that the abandonment of even such women as 
are referred to in that verse consists in not associating with 
them conjugally and in religious matters, but does not mean 
that they are to be driven out of the house. 

On Y&j. III. 297 (which states that in the case of women 
there are three peculiarly grave sins viz. adultery with a low- 
caste man, killing the foetus and attempt to murder the 
husband) the Mit sums up the whole position as follows: (1) 
total abandonment of women for the four grave sins laid down 
in Vas. 21.10 takes place when they do not perform penance: 
(2) women guilty of adultery not of the aggravated kind 
mentioned in Yas. 21.10 are to be given starving maintenance 
that would keep body and soul together and are to be lodged in 
a hut near the house and to be afforded protection (Y&j. L 70 
and lU. 296), even if they do not perform the requisite penance. 
But the Mit. is silent as to the claim to maintenance of widows 
that at first led a life of incontinence (but not of the aggrava¬ 
ted kind) ai^ subsequently reformed their ways. But froni 
Manu XI. 1^9 it may be inferred that widows not guilty of 

1S67. i ^ stif¬ 
fs N nn XI- 18® - 34,31. p. 98 says on VT-1- 70, VtpIT^- 

1338. a fbsenvrt qfi s Kn i; i 

fbm. on nr. I. 7a. is srs xi. 17«. This 

Ipaasage of tbo Mit. is quoted ini Bhikuhai o. HaHha Bom. L. R. 13 
at p. 20 («>49 Bom. 459 at p. 407 }. 
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aggravated adultery that have undergone the proper prUyaicUta 
and that return to decent life would have been entitled to 
ordinary maintenance from the period they turned over a 
new leaf. 

A brief reference to the modern case law on this point 
may be made here. In Bhikubai v. Hariba^^ Sir Lallubhai 
Shah (after an elaborate examination of ancient and medieval 
authorities and decided oases) held that a widow who had been 
unchaste, but who is proved to have given up the life of un- 
chastity is entitled to bare maintenance. In Lakhmichand v. 
Avandi the Privy Council make the general observations**” * It 
is true that the right of a Hindu widow to maintenance is 
conditional upon her leading a life of chastity and that she 
loses that right if she becomes unchaste In Kisanji v. 
LakahnU^^'’^ it was held that subsequent unchastity disentitled 
a widow from recovering maintenance, even though it is claim¬ 
able under an agreement made with the deceased [husband’s 
father and brother. In Musammat Oanga v. Ghasita 1 All. 46 (F. B.) 
it has been held that unchastity does not incapacitate a daughter 
from inheriting strldhana. In Angammal v. Venkata 26 Mad. 
509 the same rule was laid down. 

The illegitimate son born of a ^udra concubine to a man 
of the three higher castes appears to have been held entitled 
to maintenance from very early times. Oaut. 28. 37 provides, 
' the son from a dudra woman of a man (of the three higher 
varnas) who is without issue receives maintenance (lit. source 
of maintenance), if he is obedient, in the same way as a pupil 
might receive ’. And Gautama (28. 43) extends the same rule 
to the offspring of pratUoma unions. Vide p. 601 above and 
note 1135 for the text of Gaut. and Br. on the point. Manu IX. 


1569, Vide Sathyahhama v, Kesavaoharya 39 Mad. 658 at p..660 

where it is said, *But in none o£ these texts is there any provision for a 
woman who has repented and was subsequently leading an honest life. It 
is not to be presumed from the omission to provide for such a contingency 
that the resumption once made is to be irrevocable and that the fallen 
woma^ who had reformed is to be denied even a starving .allowanceVide 
also Bhikubai v/Hariba 27 Bom. L. R. 13 at pp. 23 and 26 and Ramkumar 
V, Bha^awanta CG All, 392, 394. * 

1570, 27 Bom. L. R, 13-49 Bom, 459, 

1571, 62 1. A, 250 at p. 255. 

1572,. 33 Bote. L. R. 510. But this case seems to be in conflict with 
the decision in Shivlal v, Bai Sankti 33 Bom. L. R, 490, 
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155 also provides that the son of a man of the three highet castes 
from a dudra woman (not married to him) is not entitled to share 
in the ancestral estate. Br. (S.B.E. 33 p. 374 v, 31) states that 
an obedient and meritorious son born from a woman of the 
sudra caste to a man who has no other child should get main^ 
tenance and that the sapindas should divide the rest of the 
wealth of the deceased. Both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha, 
while explaining Yftj. n. 133-134 about the rights of the 
illegitimate son of a sudra from a sudra woman, remark that 
one who is begotten on a dasP^'^^ by a member of the regenerate 
classes is not entitled to a share even at the father’s choice nor 
to a half share after his father’s death but that he is only 
entitled to maintenance. 

There is a good deal of case law en this subject, but much 
of it is irrelevant* in this treatise. The right of maintenance 
attaches in the first instance to the separate property of the 
putative father and if the latter leaves no such property but 
was a member of a joint family it attaches to the property of 
the joint family of which the putative father was a member. 

It has further been held that it does not matter if the woman 
was not a dasi (a slave) or a permanent concubine in the 
exclusive keeping of a man or that the intercourse was adult¬ 
erous. It has been also held that the illegitimate son’s right 
to maintenance is a personal right and cannot be transmitted 
to his 8011^578 and that maintenance has to be provided for him 
till his death(and not merely up to his attaining majority), 

X573. ••• H cited above in n, 1135 and q, by 

qitVHin IX. 28. ctf. (p. 103). This verse of Br. is cited and translated in 
Krishnayyan v. Muttusami 7 Mad. 407 at p. 412 and in Rajani Nath v. 
Nitai 48 Cal. 643 (F. B ) at p. 686. 

1574. For the meaning of dast vide above p. 602 n. 1137, 

1575. 3^^ w ... on ii. 

133-134 q. above in n. 1136. Vide p. 104 and vt, v. p, 488 for 

almost the same words. The word <^068 not mean ’ bare main¬ 

tenance ' or * bare^ necessities of life.* has no reference to the amount of 
maintenance but is used to distihguish it from afksa (share). Vide Hiralal 
V. Heghraj I. L. R. (1938) Bom. 779 at pp. 787 and 794. 

1576. Ananthaya V. Vi$hnu 17 Mad. 160; Subramania v» Valu 34 
Mad. 68; Vellaiyappa v» Natarajan 58 I. A. 402; Hiralal n. Meghraj 
I. L. R. (1938) Bom. 779 » 40 Bom. L. R. 935. 

1577. Vide Rahi v, Govind 1 Bom. 97, 

1578. Roshan Singh v» Balwant Singh 27 I. A, 51 m 22 All. 191. 

1579. Hargobind n. Dhatam Singh 6 All. 329^ Kuppav. Singaravelti 

8. Mad, 325 ^ Hiralal v, Ueghiraj I. L. E, (1938) BOtn, 779: ' ~ ^ 
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except in Bengal..^^^ The fact that the texts employ the word 
iiudr&putra ” (in the masculine gender) has been interpreted 
by the decided cases as involving that an illegitimate daughter 
is not entitled under Hindu Law to maintenance. Vide Parvdi 
V. Ckmpatrao'^^^ and Vellaiyappav. Natarajan.'^^^ 

Another frequent subject of litigation in modern times has 
been a concubine’s right of maintenance under the Hindu Law. 
It has been held that a concubine has no legal right to claim 
maintenance from her paramour during the latter’s lifetime> 
as he can discard her at any time and as she cannot compel 
him to keep her.^*® So also a Hindu is not entitled to transfer 
joint family property to a concubine for her maintenance during 
his lifetime.**®* But on the death of the paramour a great 
difference is made in the rights of a concubine that was in his 
exclusive keeping till his death. Such a concubine has been held 
to possess a legal right to maintenance payable out of the 
estate, ancestral or self-acquired as the case may be, in the 
hands of those who take it after the death of the paramour. The 
rights of women, who are not wives, to maintenance are based 
mainly on two texts, viz. of NSrada and KatySyana, that are 
explained in the Mit., the V. Mayukha and other medieval 
works. Nftrada says ‘A king devoted to dharma should 
give maintenance to the women (stri) of a deceased person 
(when the king succeeds as heir by escheat), except when the 
deceased person is a brahmana’; while Eat. (931) states,**®® 
' heirlesB property goes to the king after keeping aside (wealth 
sufficient to provide) for the women ( yost/), the dependents {or 
servants) and the funeral rites and sr&ddhas (of the deceased) \ 


1580. Nilmoney v, Baneshur 4 Cal, 91, 

1581. 18 &om. 177, 183. 

1582. 50 Mad. 340. 

1583. Ramanarasu v, Buchamma 23 Mad. 282; Ningareddi v, 
Lakshmawa 26 Bom, 163; Akku v. Ganesh 47 Bom', L. R. 5 (F. B.) at p. 12. 

■1584, - Thakur Rab Prasad v, Chhotay liunwan 12 Lucknow 469, 
1585. fliwuiiq ttnn i 

Rfilj (V’lWm 52). q. by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 114, iro. »»T. HI. 

p. 533, ■ 

1386. eftftcyd 

q.by fJttn. on vi. ii. ii4, to. wr. in. p. 335, iv. w. 
Pa 139a ThU vQrse is quoted in Savitribai v. Luxmibai 2 Bom. ^73. at 
p. 608| Yashvdntrao Vs. Kashibai 12 Bomi 26^ 
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Kaut. alflo sfmilarly prescribes 5. p. 16lX ‘the king 

takes heirless property except that of irotriyas, setting apart 
(wealth) for the maintenance of women (of the deceased), for 
funeral rites and for poor or wretched (dependents of the 
decea^d) The Mit, the V. Mayukha, the Par. M. and 
others state that the verses of Nar. and K&t. refer to avaruddha- 
stri alone, since the word patni (duly wedded wife) does 
not occur therein, but only the words ‘vo§t<’ and *8tri There 
has been a great divergence of views in the decided cases about 
the significance of avaruddha stri. It is generally rendered as 
a concubine or mistress in the exclusive keeping of a person 
till the latter’s death’. Several conditions are necessary to 
constitute a woman an avaruddha stri capable of claiming 
maintenance from the estate of her deceased paramour in the 
hands of his sons or other heirs. In the first place, she must 
have been continuously and exclusively in his keeping till his 
death. How long she should have been thus in his keeping 
cannot be fixed by any hard and fast rules. She naust have 
been so long in his keeping continuously till his death that it 
can be said that the connection had become permanent. In 
Bai Nagubai v. Bat Monghibai a period of five years was deemed 
to be sufficient. In the second place the concubine^*** must 
observe sexual fidelity to her deceased paramour after his death 
in order to be able to claim maintenance from the estate in the 
hands of his heirs or successors. In Bai Monghibcd v. Bai 
Nagubai'^^^ a third condition was laid down viz. that the. con¬ 
nection of the concubine with the deceased paramour should be 
perfectly open and recognized and she must have been kept 
practically as a member of the family. But in Bai Nagubai v. 
Bai Monghibai^^'^'^ the Privy Council overruled the above deci¬ 
sion and held that in order to entitle a mistress to maintenance 
it is not necessary that she should have resided in the same 

1587. xiwi wtfk'vsrwimi 

III. 5. p. 161. Dr. Sham Shastri's translation (p, 205) ‘pro- 
perty for which ho claimant is found shall go to the king, except the pro¬ 
perty of a woman, of a dead man for whom no funeral rites have been 
performed or of a niggardly man * is clearly inaccurate and hardly in con¬ 
sonance with the actual words of the text, 

1588. .. 

I w .f vM t 

itfotnt I on n. 114. 

1589. Vashvantrao V. Keshibai ’Bam, 26 zt p, 2S, 

1590. 24 Bom. L. R. 1009 - 47 Bom. .401, 
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.house with the deceased together witix his wife add the ordinary 
members of his family. And in DayavaU v. Kesarbai it was 
further held that the concubine need not prove that she was 
recognized by the family of the deceased or that his relationship 
with her was known to the family. A further restriction was 
imposed by the case of Amndilal v. Ghandrabai^^^ that the 
intercourse with the paramour should not have been adulterous. 
But this case has been overruled by a recent Full Bench deci¬ 
sion in AMcu V. Ganesh^^'** which holds that a permanently kept 
concubine is entitled to be maintained out of the estate of her 
deceased paramour, although she has a husband living (who 
was examined in the case as a witness ), provided she observes 
sexual fidelity to the deceased paramour after his death. It 
becomes, therefore, necessary to examine the Sanskrit medieval 
commentaries and digests in order to arrive at a correct inter¬ 
pretation of the expression ‘ avaruddha strl Strangely enough, 
the Mit. does not define the word in the section on dSyabhUga, 
but only under ‘ strl-sangrahapa ’. Yaj. II. 290 provides, * a man 
should be awarded a fine of fifty pavas, if he has intercourse 
with d&sls that are avaruddltU or that are bhuji^d and also 
(other women such as prostitutes and svairivis ), even though 
ordinarily they (i; e. dasls and others) are approachable {with¬ 
out incurring the consequence of punishment)’. The Mit. 
explains that the word ‘ ca ’ placed after ‘ bhujisyasu ’ in Yaj. 
11. 290 is meant to include veiyas and svairirps along with bhuji- 
syfts. Acc. to the Mit. the verse prescribes the same fine for 
intercourse with three kinds of women, viz. dasls that are ava¬ 
ruddha, dasls that are bhujisya and other women such as beiyas 
(who are ordinarily approachable by all males of their own or 
higher castes) and svairi^is (who abandon their husbands and 
resort at their desire to some other male of their own caste, as 
defined by Yaj. I. 67 ). A woman though originally a i^eiya or 
a svairivl may be known to be kept by a man. In that case if' 
another man approaches her, Yaj. II. 290 declares that he would 
be liable to be fined in the same amount as if he approached an 
avaruddha dasl or bhujisya, because being in the keeping of 
another at the time she would be like a wife (as the other two 
classes do) so far as punishment for approaching a kept woman 
is concerned. This verse is not concerned with the maintenance 


1992. 36 Bom. L. R. 61. 

1993. 48 Bom. 203 - 26 Bom. L. R. 63. 

1994. 47 Bom. L. R. 9(P. B,}. 
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of women at all. The Mit; here defines *avaruddh& d&sl’ as “a 
slave woman who is prohibited by her master from intercourse 
with other men with an order to stay in the master's house alone 
in order that there may be no loss of attendance (on the mas* 
ter). ” The Mit. defines a blmji^a dasl as * one who is restricted 
(as to enjoyment) to certain definite males’ (puru^niyata-pari- 
groM bkujisyUh It is worthy of note that the Mit. employs 
different phraseology in defining the two words. In defining a 
bhujisya it employs the word 'niyata', which generally means 
'fixed or definite’, while in defining ‘avaruddha’ it employs 
the word 'niruddhab’ meaning 'prevented or prohibited’. If 
the two words were intended to convey the same meaning, 
there is no reason why the Mit. should not have employed the 
same word ( niruddha ) in defining a bhujisya. The difference 
between an avaruddha dasl and a bhujisya is that the former is 
ordered to stay in the master’s house, while the bhujisya is not 
so ordered and secondly the avaruddha is forbidden to have 
sexual intercourse with any one except the master, while the 
bhujisya is not so forbidden, but she is to restrict herself to 
enjoyment by certain specified males (friends or men of the 
master’s family) and not necessarily by the master alone. This 
is the meaning assigned to those words by Mitramifira in his 
commentary (not his digest) on Yaj. II. 290, Tlie Mit. itself 
indicates the meaning of ‘niyata’ by saying elsewhere that owner¬ 
ship springs from certain fixed sources ( niyatopayakafn svatmm 
on Yaj. II. 114). It is respectfully submitted that the Privy 
Council gave a wrong interpretation of the word ‘ avaruddha ’ 
in Bai Nagvbai v. Bai Monghdm^^'^. Though slavery is now 
abolished in India there is no reason why the two characteris¬ 
tics of avaruddha (viz. staying in the master’s house and being 


1593., Vide note 1134 for in. H. 290. evffinil 

wnmwe/?wf 386t»vToit w » f^i. on vt. 

II. 290. 

1596. tfhit I 3WV yf^ VTf | I ftwf 

wwniiVT ti%si i 

fiwt^ ftswnwrw: i fifn#w in com. on vi- 

II. 290. 

1597. 53 I, A. 153 a 50 Bom, 604. 
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ezolasiyely kept by thb master) stated by the Mit. should not 
have been strictly adhered to by the Privy Council, particularly 
when they were holding heirs liable for the maintenance of 
kept mistresses, which is hardly ever allowed in any other 
system of law. With the greatest respect to the Full Bench, it 
must be said they went wrong in holding that bhujisyd, means 
* a mistress who is restrained from intercourse with other per¬ 
sons (other than the master)’ and in holding that the only 
distinction between an avaruddha and a bhujisyfi is that the 
former is required to stay in the house of the paramour, while 
the latter is not (47 Bom. L. R. at pp. 13 and 22). The learned 
judges have not correctly interpreted the word ‘ niyata ’ and 
also the explanation of ‘bhujiaya’ given by the Bfilambhatti^®*®. 
The meaning of the B&lambhattl was misunderstood on account 
of the wrong meaning attached to the word ‘ niyata What 
the BftlambhattI means in explaining the definition of bhujisya 
is ‘ one who is to be enjoyed by certain definite males only other 
than the master' (i. e. by the master and also certain defined 
males) and it does not mean ‘who is forbidden to be enjoyed by 
males other than the master ’. 

The F. B. further rely upon a passage of the Mit. in support 
of their conclusion (47 Bom. L. R. at pp. 14 and 22) On the 
question of what properties are impartible, the Mit. on Yaj. II. 
119 quotes Manu IX. 219 viz. ‘ clothes, conveyances, ornaments, 
cooked food, water (wells &o.), women, yoyak^ma and pastures (or 
ways)—these they declare are impartible.' The Mit. explanation^*’’ 
of the word ‘ striyajj ’ may be translated as follows: ‘ striya^i ’ 
here means ‘ female slaves; if they are uneven in number they 
should riot be divided by taking their price into consideration^ 
but they are to be made to work in turns (for the separated 
members of the family), but as regards women kept by the 
father such as svairinls and the rest, they are not to be divided by 
the sons even though they be even in number ”. It Is difficult 
to see how this passage supports the Full Bench decision. That 


1S98. I s «nv; i t vtfjnrtft 

oa VT. II. 290. 

diw I 

lAmvnn wvT ^4 ftmvvn I efts ^ 

I ftiri. on vr. n. 119; the remarks, 
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passage can be explained in two or three different ways. In the 
first place, the Mit. having itself clearly distinguished and 
defined three classes, viz. avaruddhs, bhujisyg and svairinls 
(together with vesiyas. also) it cannot be lightly supposed that 
elsewhere it gives up that distinction. Therefore it would be 
difficult to say that here (on Y&j. 11.119) the Mit. means that 
svairinls are also the same as avaruddh&s. Hence the inter¬ 
pretation should be that women who are avaruddh& (kept 
exclusively by the father) and even other women also like 
svairinls (who had sexual connection with the father though 
not as avaruddha) should not be divided i. e. a ‘ ca ’ should be 
understood after ‘ svairiny&dy&h ’. Or it is possible to hold that 
the word * avaruddhfl' in that passage is not employed in the 
strict technical sense (as defined by the Mit. on Ysj. 11. 290 ), 
but in its etymological sense meaning 'women who are svairinls 
and the like that are taken into his harem (or under his protec¬ 
tion ) by the father should not be divided \ This interpretation 
derives support from the explanation offered by the SubodhinI 
(which is repeated almost verbatim by the Balambhattl) about 
the text of Gautama quoted by the Mit. that ‘saihyukta’ 
in Gaut, means ‘ enjoyed ’ or * confined ’ (in the house). 
This shows that the words ‘ruddha’ and 'avaruddha’ were 
used in the etymological sense by distinguished writers. The 
Sm. C. II. p. 321 while explaining the word ' ruddha ’ in Manu 
IX. 12 applied to a wife guilty of adultery explains it as mean¬ 
ing ' confined in a part of the house ’ (grhe avaruddham). 
When the Mit. states (p. 811) that the verses of Nar. and Eat. 
refer to avaruddha strl it follows that these verses do not refer 
to bhujisya, who would therefore be deemed not entitled to 
maintenance at all. 

There is a large body of ceiselaw about the right of a 
widow in a joint Hindu family to re/jide in the family house, 
about the right of a daughter-in-law against her ^ceased, 
husband’s father who has no ancestral property in his hands 
and against the heirs of the father-in4aw, about the amount of 
maintenance to be allowed to a widow and about the rate at 
which arrears of maintenance are to be allowed, about the 
period for which arrears may be awarded, about making the 
timintenanoe a charge on the estate In the hands of the heirs, 
about varying the rate of maintenance fixed by a decree or an 
agreement dec. These are not quite gejinane.to the present^ 
volume, particularly because most of the decisions an these 
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matters are not based on the words of the smrtis or of the medieval 
digests, but are based on logic and principles of justice and 
equity. But there is one matter which deserves a passing 
reference. Ancient Hindu Law. attached the highest spiritual 
Importance to the payment of debts ( vide pp. 414-417 above). 
Therefore debts contracted by a Hindu are held by the Courts to 
take precedence over the right of maintenance of a man’s wife, 
his infant child or his widow after his death. Similarly debts 
contracted by the manager of the joint family of which the 
widow’s husband was a member would take precedence over the 
widow’s right of maintenance, provided the debts were for the 
benefit of the family or were for legal necessity. 

The last vyaixihclrapada is prakirifaJca, which is defined by 
Visnu Dh. S. 43. 1 as ‘ miscellaneous ’ (yadanuktara tat pra> 
kirnakam) or by Nsr. as matters that were to be set in motion 
by the king himself {vide note 331). These have been dealt 
with above and do not require any further treatment here. 

At the end of this section on VyavahSra it would not be 
out of place to say a few words about wills. Owing to the joint 
family system and the custom of adoption testamentary dis¬ 
positions did not come into vogue in ancient India. Among the 
many kinds of documents (lekhya) mentioned by Kaut., Br., K&t. 
and others cited above there is no term for a document which can 
convey the idea of a modern will. But it need not be supposed 
that the idea had not at all dawned upon the minds of people 
before the advent of the British**®*. Wills were known among 
Mahomedans and contact with them would naturally suggest 
the idea of a will. Oral or written instructions by a man 
expecting death to his heirs intended to affect the disposal of 
his property must have been given occasionally and should not 


1600. Vide Lakshman v. Satyabhamabai 2 Bom, 494 at pp. 499, SOS; 
Radhabai v, Gopal 4S Bom. L. R. 980 at p. 991. 

1601. In Nagalutchmee Ummal v, Gopoo Nadaraja 6 Moo. I. A. 
p.'309 the P. C. said (at p. 344): 'It must be allowed that in the ancient' 
Hindu Law, as it was understood through the whole of Hindustan, testa¬ 
mentary instruments in the sense affixed by English lawyers to that expres-, 
sion were unknown; and it is stated by a writer of authority (Sir Thomas 
Strange ) that the Hindoo language has no terms to express what we mean 
by a wit). But it does not necessarily follow that what im effect though not 
in form ara testamentary instruments which are only to come into operation 
add affect property after the death of the maker of the instrument were 
Of unity nakaocmi. 
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be supposed to have been entirely unknown. Verses 341-359 of 
the RftjatarahginI IV. appear to embody the political testament 
of king LalitSditya of Kashmir in the first half of the 8th 
century, Est. (566) niakes a very near approach to the modern 
conception of a will He says, ‘ if a gift was promised by a 
man for a religious purpose whether when in good health or 
when afflicted with disease, the son should be made to pay it, if 
the father dies without giving It over.’ Here the mere deolara-. 
tion of the intention of a person was made enforceable after his 
death against the son or other heir. Brhaspati’s verse saying 
that a promise or direction to take effect after the death of the 
promisor was not ordinarily enforceable has already been 
quoted above (n. 823). In the quarterly of the BhSrata-itihSsa- 
samsodhaka Mandala of Poona, vol. XX p. 210 (for May 1940) 
there is a letter {dated 1775 A. D.) written by one Naro Babaji, 
who, after referring to his illness, provides on a generous scale 
for his funeral and sr&ddha expenses and makes dispositions in 
favour of his daughter-in-law, of another widow, and for the 
marriage of his kinsman’s sons and distribution of the balance 
of his assets^***. 

1602. wftd uA qi i »c »n i a. »»rrx 

• etim, q. by wqrrft P. 782. ft. p. 16, p. 206. ‘ wwftwi 

'tnpr qrwnt i v»»f6 

jjfteni^r wft • ewrfr p. 782. 

1603. vifti wmrsfr aiftrwRf ^qft 

ww 9tfK ainr imft an? n an^ 

TtWT nwwT nT?i anviST unfwr ?Vc!t an? ni ; 

'<e«o anqoiftftn amni ann^ fft ntnaftn ^ f?x<»qgro «ii5tn ^ 
an?nw«wft 

nn%e! wiamr ftiHin 

X X 

annit irnwafn f qet nnfhftg^airn n ftfTwbs ufi 
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One of the earliest wills to come before the British Indian 
Courts was that of the notorious Umichand’*®* (who died in. 
1758 A. D.). Bengal Regulation XI of 1793 recognized by 
section VI the power ‘ of a Hindu proprietor to make a will or 
declaration giving, prior or subsequent to 1st July 1794, his 
entire landed estate to his eldest son or next heir or other son or 
heir or to any person or persons. In a Bombay case the will of 
a Hindu made in 1789 is referred A Pundit of the 

Recorder’s court of Bombay gave it as his opinion in 1812 A.D., 
‘there is no mention of wills in our Shaster, therefore they ought 
not to be made ’ (vide Strange’s Hindu Law, vol. II p. 449 )■ 
In I. L. R. (1940) 1 Cal. 415 at p. 424 the Privy Council observe 
that the Hindu will in its present form is a development since 
the middle of the 18th century. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to dilate on the modern 
Acts dealing with Testamentary dispositions such as the Indian 
Succession Act (Act 39 of 1925). 

Now that the foregoing lengthy presentation of the ancient 
and medieval Hindu judicial procedure and substantive law has 
been brought to a close a few general observations may be 
indulged in here. The Hindu Law of pleading and evidence 
compares favourably with similar laws of many other countries 
and has extorted the admiration and encomiums of such 

(Continued from the last page ) 

XX . . 

<^009 twRflf ^ vwr <jr^n wn rsnrmr 

ihft wmr smid »rff nx ^ «rt^ 
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The rest gives a history of the family and ho\v the testator earned bis 
fortune, 

1604. The will is set out ih an English translation in W. A. Montriou's 
* The Hindu Will in Bengal ’ (Calcutta, 1870) pp. 9Cf. 

1603, Y\d9jugmohandas v. $fV. 10 Bom. 628. 
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eminent Jurists and Judges as Sir William Jones, Sit Thomas 
Strange and others. For example, Sir Thomas Strange in 
‘ Hindu Law ’ (1830) vol. I observes (at p. 311), “ sufficient be it 
to observe that Hindu pleading was noticed with commendation 
by Sir William Jones and that, with some trifling exceptions, 
the Hindu doctrine of evidence is, for the most part, distin¬ 
guished nearly as much as our own, by the excellent sense that 
determines the competency and designates the choice of wit¬ 
nesses with the manner of examining and the credit to be given 
them; as well as by the solbmn earnestness with which the 
obligation of truth is urged and inculcated; insomuch that 
less cannot be said of this part of their law than that it will be 
read by every English lawyer with a mixture of admiration and 
delight, as it may be studied by him to advantage. Even the 
pious perjury which it has been supposed to sanction^®®*" being 
resolvable after all into no greater liberty than what our juries 
(not indeed with perfect approbation) have long been allowed to 
take, where the life of a prisoner on trial before them is at 
stake; credit is to be given to the pregnant brevity of the Hindu 
oath viz. ‘what you know...declare at large and with truth’(Manu 
VIII. 80 ); as also to the noble warning, with which the subject as 
detailed by Manu is ushered in, that ‘ either the court must not 
be entered by judges, parties and witnesses or law and truth 
must be openly declared’ (Manu VHI. 13).” The medieval 
digests made a very near approach to the modern ideal of 
equality of all men before the law. How even in the 20th 
century the much vaunted equality before the law of all people 
in England is far from being achieved and how it often proves 
quite illusory where the poor or the labouring classes are 
concerned is well brought out in a book entitled ' Justice in 
England ’ by a Barrister published by Victor Qollancz in 1938, 
especially in chapters I and VI. The Hindu jurists evolved 
tolerably clear and sound ideas about contracts, debts, deposits 
and pledges, sales, mortgages and gifts of immovable properties, 
developed a system of joint family rights and liabilities and 
laid down a ptculiar law of inheritance and succession to males 
and females. The Hindtf system of inheritance and succession 


1605a. This is a reference to the texts of Gant. ^3.29, the Mahabhirata, 
Mann, Yajiiavalkya and others cited on p. 353 above. Sir William Jones re¬ 
marks (in Works, vol. VIII p. 445, ed. of 1807): 'In the great system of 
contracts and the common intercourse between man and man, the Poote* 
{Pothil) of the Indians and the Digest of the Romans are by no means 
dissimilar', 
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pursueB a middle course. It does not distribute the estate of a 
deceased person simultaneously among several heirs as under 
the Mahomedan Law (where the widow, the father, mother, 
sons and daughters of a man take the estate together if they are 
all alive at the time). Nor did the Hindu system confine the 
descent to a single person among a group of heirs of the same 
degree and sex as in the English system before 1926 (where the 
eldest son succeeded to the real estate of an intestate person). 

It has further been seen how the ancient and medieval 
Hindu rules as to debts, adoption, partition and inheritance 
have been moulded for over a century by Legislation and by 
decisions of the Privy Council and the Courts in India. Many 
persons feel that the time has now arrived for the codification of 
Hindu Law. A Committee presided over by Sir B. N. Bau has 
prepared a draft code which attempts to codify certain branches 
of Hindu Law. From several quarters there has been vehement 
opposition to this draft code. The objections raised are many. 
It is not possible to deal here with the several objections in 
detail. But some of them which raise questions of fundamental 
importance will have to be briefly stated and answered. The 
first objection is that in view of (^een Victoria’s proclamation 
of 18^8 the Indian Legislature should not interfere with the 
customs and usages of the people that are part and parcel of the 
Hindu religious system. But this objection is hollow and 
unsubstantial and conveniently ignores what has happened 
during the last hundred years or so. All that the Queen pro¬ 
claimed was: * Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of 
Christianity and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of 
religion we disclaim alike the right and the desire to impose 
our convictions on any of our subjects. We desire it to be our 
royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or 
observances; but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law; and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may be in authority under us that they 
abstain from all interference with the religious belief or worship of 
any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure.’ Not¬ 
withstanding the noble sentiments expressed here, the Indian 
Legislature both before and after the proclamation passed 
numerous laws that more or less impinged upon or affected the 
religious theories, sentiments and practices of millions of 
Hindus! The following is a list of some of the important laws 
of this character which will convince any one of the fact that 
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people have always submitted to laws passed by the Governor* 
General or the Legislature that prevented them from carrying 
out their cherished ideas and practices: Begulation XVU of 
1829 which declared the practice of 8ati illegal and a crime 
punishable by the courts; the Caste Disabilities Bemoval Act 
(XXI of 1850); Hindu Widows’ Bemarriage Act (XV of 1856, 
which legalises the marriages of Hindu widows notwithstanding 
any custom or interpretation of the Hindu Law to the contrary^, 
the Indian Penal Code (XLV of 1860, which makes sexual inter¬ 
course by a man with his own wife that is under thirteen years 
of age punishable as rape); the Child Marriage Bestraint Act 
(XIX of 1929), which makes the marriage of a male below 18 and 
of a female below 14 punishable as a crime; the Hindu Inheri¬ 
tance (Bemoval of Disabilities) Act (XII of 1928) which sets aside 
the MitaksarS rules about exclusion from partition and inherit¬ 
ance except in the case of those that have been lunatics or 
idiots from birth; the Hindu Law of Inheritance Amendment 
Act (II of 1929, which enables the son’s daughter, daughter’s 
daughter, sister and sister’s son to succeed under the Mitaksara 
in that order after the paternal grandfather and before a 
father’s brother); the Hindu Gains of Learning Act ( XXX of 
1930); the Hindu Women’s Bights to Property Act ( XVin 
of 1937, which enables the widow of a deceased member of a 
joint Hindu family to succeed to the interest of her husband in 
the joint family property and to succeed to her deceased 
husband’s separate property for the same share as that of a son). 
The Privy Council claimed more than 70 years ago that ’ the 
British Government by virtue of its sovereign power asserted, 
as the former rulers of the country had done, the right to visit 
endowments of this kind (viz. temples) and to prevent and 
redress abuses in their management ’ ( Rajah MvMu Ramalinga v, 
Perianayagum 11. A. 209 at p. 232 ). Non-Hindu Judges of the 
Privy Council and the High Courts have been interpreting and 
laying down the Hindu Law for over a hundred years and on 
many points the law declared by them has thoroughly changed 
the law of thf gmrtis and digests. If all this has been allowed 
to happen without hardly a demur, there is apparently no 
satisfactory or convincing reason why an elected Indian Legisla¬ 
ture the majority of whose members are likely to be Hindus 
should not pass an Act dealing with Hindu Law. 

Another objection raised even by some retired judges of 
the High Court is that the present system of laying down the 
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Hindu Law by means of judicial decisions is quite satisfactory 
and there is no need of a code of Hindu Law. This objection 
merely shows that change is rather a painful process for most 
men. The present method may be a veritable El Dorado or 
paradise for lawyers and busy bodies fomenting longdrawn 
litigations. One must stand appalled at the colossal expendi¬ 
ture of time, labour and money which must have been involved 
during the last hundred years or more in fighting out doubtful 
points of Hindu Law from the lowest court to the Privy Council. 
It not unfrequently happens that after a point had been settled 
by a Full Bench decision of a High Court and after common 
people and lawyers had followed the law thus settled for fifty 
years the Privy Council upsets the decision on an appeal by an 
enterprising litigant. For example, the Bombay High Court 
decided in 1879 in Ramji v. Ohamau (6 Bom, 498) that the adop¬ 
tion by the widow of a deceased co-parcener, who had not her 
husband’s express authority to ado^t, was invalid, if made with¬ 
out the consent of the surviving co-parceners. But in 1932 the 
Privy Council held that Ramji v. Ohamau was wrongly decided 
and that a widow can adopt without her husband’s express 
authority and even in the teeth of the opposition of the sur¬ 
viving members of her husband’s family. And when an appeal 
was made to the principle of ‘ stare decisis ’ the Privy Council 
was pleased to observe, ‘ It was pressed on their Lordships that 
Ramji v. Ohamau had been accepted and acted upon in the 
Presidency of Bombay since 1879 and that the decision should 
not be disturbed. But this is a belated appeal. It should 
have been made when Yadav v. Namdeo was before the Board.’ 
To ordinary minds this dictum, speaking with the utmost 
respect, appears strange. If for some reason or other a certain 
line of argument is not placed before the Privy Council by 
the counsel of a private party and a wrong decision is given, 
is it to be supposed that all litigants are to be precluded 
from trying to set the wrong decision right for all time to 
come f The Privy Council has not seldom set right a Wrong 
decision given by the Board in a prior, appeal. In Baku Ram v. 
Bhup Singh 44 L A. 126 the Pri'^ Council held that the pious 
duty of the son to discharge his father’s or grandfather’s debts 
does not attach while the father or grandfather is alive; 
but in Brij Narain v. Mangla Prasad 51 I. A. 129 the Privy 
Council held (at p. 134) that the pious duty is always there 
irrespective .of the question whether the father or grandfather is 
tdive or dead. 
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Others opine that one Code for the whole of India is not 
and cannot be a practicable proposition. In support of their 
objection they rely on the existence of the several schools of law 
now prevalent in the whole of India. If India desires to be a 
self-governing political unity in the future, there is a com¬ 
pelling reason why it should be governed by a single Code of 
Hindu Law, as it has bean gov erned and will be governed in 
other substantial provinces of law by codes applicable to all 
alike. That will help in the direction of solidarity and will be 
of some use in doing away with fissiparous tendencies. There 
are really only two schools of Hindu Law. And the unification 
of Hindu Law will be helped by the abolition of the right by 
birth which is the cornerstone of the Mit&ksar& school and 
which the draft Hindu Code seeks to abolish. Many people 
are vehemently opposed to the change. But they forget thati 
what with the rule that any member of a joint Hindu family 
may alienate his interest for value, what with the Gains of 
Learning Act, the Hindu Women’s Eights to Property Act and 
other enactments, the real core of the ancient Hindu family 
system has been removed and only the outer moribund shell 
remains (vide p. 604 above). Some are opposed to giving along 
with sons a share to daughters, particularly to married daugh¬ 
ters. But here a compromise may be effected by allowing a 
share to unmarried daughters alone (as Yaj. II. 124 and the 
MitSksara thereon expressly provide). 

Another provis ion in the draft Hindu Code which has come 
in for severe animadversion is the provision that a woman 
even when taking by inheritance an estate from a male or by 
partition should be held to become absolute owner thereof. In 
the first place, if a man’s agnate of the 13th degree or a male 
cognate up to the 5th degree takes an estate absolutely and may 
squander it away as he pleases, one fails to see why his own 
widow should not have a like power in the 20th century, what¬ 
ever may have been the view of ancient works. In the second 
place, this objection can be met by means of a compromise, viz. 
that a widow inheriting her husband’s estate will take only a 
limited estate if at the time of her husband’s death any one of 
the compact series of heirs or any direct lineal descendant of 
her husband (such as a son’s daughter or daughter’s daughter) 
be alive, but she will take ail absolute estate if none of these 
exists. Such a compromise should allay all fears about the 
widow unfairly disposing of the estate against near relations 
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like the daughter or daughter’s son or husband’s brother &o. 
There are numerous other objeotions, but they are in matters 
of detail and if once it is agreed that there should be a Code of 
Hindu Law passed by the Indian Legislature these matters of 
detail may be adjusted to the satisfaction of most people. 

Similarly serious objections are raised to the provisions of 
the Code as regards marriages and divorce. The draft code 
proposes to do away with the prohibitions based on sameness of 
gotra and pravara. This is a desirable change and being 
optional should not be opposed. Some reasons for this change 
have been advanced in H. of Dh. vol, II. p, 498. Besides, this 
provision will affect only a small percentage of the Hindu popu* 
lation. Similarly the insistence on monogamy is opposed by 
many. In this case some compromise may be arrived at as 
regards classes to whom two wives are an economic advantage. 
The provisions about divorce have been overdue. Among the 
higher castes no divorce has been allowed on any ground what¬ 
ever. Many hard cases occur where there is no redress and 
the draft code proposes to give relief in such cases. 

On the most contentious subject of adoption the draft code, 
it is satisfactory to note, has made certain provisions which are 
in line with the suggestions put forth by me in note 1338a above. 

Compelling reasons exist why Hindu Law should be codi¬ 
fied as early as possible. Men naturally desire that they 
should have easy access to the laws by which they are to be 
governed in all their actions, dealings and relatione. It is 
hardly a commendable or desirable state of things that-people 
should be forced to consult lawyers or bulky textbooks every 
now and then and even in small and simple nratters. The 
general outlines and provisions of Hindu Law must be within 
easy reach of every intelligent or inquiring Hindu. This can 
only happen if tWe is a code for all Hindus or, if that is 
deemed impracticable for the present, at least for a large pro¬ 
vince or for a number of provinces. 



CHAPTER XXXir 


SADACARA 

CUSTOMS AND MODERN CUSTOMARY LAW^^ 

From Gautama^*®** downwards many writers dilate upon the 
sources of dhartna. Gautama 11-2 states: ‘ the Veda is the 
source ( mtUa ) of dharma and also the tradition (or smrtis) 
and practice of those who know the Veda *. Similarly Ap. DL S. 
(1.1.1.1-2) says: ' we shall propound the acts (that produce 
merit) which are evolved from conventions and practices; the 
authority (for finding out the dhctrmas ) are the conventions of 
those who know the dharma and the Vedas Vas. I. 4-7 pro¬ 
vides : ' dharma is declared by the Vedas and Smrtis; on 
failure of these two the practice of the dstas is the authority 
(for finding out what dharma is); a dista however is one 
whose heart is free from (worldly ) desires and (only) such 
acts of aistas are (to be held as) dharma for which no ( worldly^^ 

1606. This chapter and the next represent, with a few minor additions, 
two of the four lectures I delivered in November 1944 at the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity as the Sir Lallubhai Shah Lecturer. 1 am thankful to the Syndicate 
of the Bombay University for permission to incorporate these two lectures 
in this volume, 

1606a, ^ I «fir^ «« I I. 1-2: wnws 

I «TV. W. I. 1. 1. 1-3 ; 

I1.4-7; WV ^ 

fsm: H VT. t. 7; ^ 

^ 1. 6. explains mula in 

Gant, as pramana and as ‘ sqqtm wnvs W 

qflftrat ffii • wsnrfsr aiwren wnvrqrro: iif ws Hfqqrqnf^r: q4- 

t irtt. ». According to 

him means relating to practices based upon agreements or 

conventions. Manu distinguishes between ijlla and aeara. The first means, acc, 
to Kuliuka and others, such moral qualities as * c(^voti6n to learning, to 
gods and to*parents' &c. mentioned inHarita (quoted by Kuliuka), All 
commentators connect 'svasya* in Manu II. 12 and Yij. I. 7 with 
•priyam*, but Pandit Cattulal connects it with ^sadacara* which means 
According to him 'sampra&ya* (in Satsiddhiatatnartanda I. 5 p. 49, Kir* 
edei942). - .. 

104 
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or secular) cause (or motive ) can be assigned Manu II. 6 
and Yaj. L 7 declare that Veda ( or sruti ), smrti and the 
practices of the good are the principal sources of dharma. The 
words employed in these works are iila, samaya, acara or sadacUra 
or iistacdra^^'’ (the latter three meaning the same thing)- 
Ap. employs both words viz. samaya and acStra, the first of which 
probably means * agreement or convention or usage while the 
latter means ‘ custom ’. The word ‘ custom ’ now conveys the 
idea of some antiquity,^®* while usage or convention does not 
necessarily convey that idea. A usage may be recent or it may 
be established by agreement among a certain class of persons 
(such as traders or craftsmen ). We have to see what is meant 
when it is said that acUra or ii^tdcdra or sadacdra is the source 
(raula) of dharma. An indication of the meaning is furnished 
by the word pramdva employed by Ap. and Vas. The meaning 
is that just as the revealed books (Veda) and the smrtis 
authoritatively lay down what dharma is, so also in our quest 
to find out what dharma is in the varying circumstances of life 
the practices of those who may be called sistas furnish us with 
the necessary criterion or norm i. e. Sistacara is the touchstone 
for judging whether an act is in consonance with what the 
sastras require us to do. The theory of the ancient writers was 
that the smrtis were based on parts of Veda (that consists of 
mantras and Brahmana texts) which though formerly existent 
are not now extant or available, that similarly the practices of 
those who were learned in the Vedas and were deemed to be 
Sistas must be inferred to have been based on portions of Veda 
not now available. This theory was advanced by such ancient 

1607. As to the qualifications of s'istas, vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 971- 

72 where references are given to Baud. Dh. S., Manu, the Matsyapurana and 
a few other works. The Tai. Up. I.. 11 contains perhaps the oldest extant 
indication as to who should be regarded as sistas, though that word itself 
isnotused. 3tv if ^ 'n l ^ int WTgpp; 

5^ 3113^1 wijjffT fg: vtn if int viftsr trur tra wfur: i wur- 

I ^ tiw wTirwt:... untRpn: ifg wftns i. 

1608. Vide Dalglish v. Guzuffer 23 Cal. 427, 429 and Sariatullah v. 
Pran Nath 26 Cal. 184, 187 for the meaning of usage in modern enactments 
as distinguished from ‘ custom In Juggomohun Ghost v. Manickchund 
7 Moo. I. A. 264 at p. 282 (mercantile) usage is sharply distinguished from 
custom in that the former need not possess the characteristics of antiquity, 
uniformity and notoriety that the latter must possess. 
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writers as Ap. and was taken up by many subsequent works. 
Manu n. 7 also states that whatever dharma has been ordained 
for any person by Manu, all that has been entirely declared in 
the Veda for the Veda is full of all knowledge. But it does 
not follow from this nor is it ever meant that all practices of 
fiistas are authoritative in matters of dharma. The qualifica¬ 
tion was added that where the practices of sistas are clearly 
referable to or are prompted by a seen motive or by the desire 
to secure pleasure, there they are not authoritative, Manu 
(n. 18) restricted the word sadacara to the customs handed 
down from generation to generation among the four varnas 
and the mixed castes in the country called by him Brahma- 
varta (II. 17 ), But many other writers did not so restrict it in 
this way. 

We have to distinguish between what are called the sources 
( mula or pramaija ) of dharma and the sthanas of dharma (Yaj. 
1.3 and 7).^^'® The former indicate to the inquiring spirit 
what dharma is (i. e, they are what are called jHapaka hetu ), 
while the latter must be studied as aids by the expounders of 
dharma in order to correctly grasp what dharma is, i. e. the 
different lores (other than Veda and smrti) are not directly 
the sources of dharma, but are only mediately so. This distinc¬ 
tion is an ancient one as even Gautama XL 19 provides that 
the king is helped in his administration of justice by the Veda, 
the dharmasastras, the auxiliary lores (angas), the Upavedas 
and the PurSna. 

The position of the Purvamimamsa in relation to the 
authoritativeness of smrtis and customs requires careful and 


1609. I... wuroiiRfr tmrt: 

I g ngftR era • eeggenrat^ ^rrarra 

I I. 4. 12. 8, 10-13. The first sutra may be used for 

explaiaing Vas. I, 4 ; means 'that has a known or perceptible 

worldly motive such as covetousness*. Vide note 1653 below. Compare 

I. 3. 7 3^f?r m &c. quoted below. 

1610. <1 tffa l Stirat wra ^ 

II 1.3, on which film. says, ^ tew: I tjmf^ m 

while firafiw explains, ‘ fHirat 5mn«ftmR5rrai»m^ • m 

<1^ wm*g«traT: f l u rat; «jgf%5r^r u»J«nfbnwemg.' on i. 7 

says. ranrrffeitw- 

f$wi?7seraiprat eraymruwngsfse ^ i gunmei<i i wrT sumra n 
wnnf^ ^ m«ra i. 

1611 . erra m i «ft. xi, 19 , 
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detailed consideration. In I. 3. 1-2 Jaimini considers the 
question whether such smrti injunctions as ‘ one should perform 
the AstakS ^raddhasor’one should construct a tank or 
set up a prapa (place for free distribution of water to thirsty 
travellers’), or ‘ tufts of hair should be kept on the head ’ (at 
caula according to the gotra) are authoritative and establishes 
the conclusion that they are authoritative, since such smrti 
injunctions equally with Vedic ones are addressed to the same 
persons (viz. the followers of the Veda) who have to act 
according to them. The idea is that those who perform the acts 
expressly enjoined by the Veda are also seen to perform the 
acts enjoined by such smrtis as that of Manu and therefore the 
principal reason why these smrtis are authoritative is the fact 
that those who know the Veda accept these smrtis as authorita¬ 
tive and hold fast by them, as Medhatithi on Manu II. 6 says 
citing some verses from his own work called Smrtiviveka. 
Sahara endeavours to show that there are indications ( linga ) in 
the Vedic texts pointing to the existence of what is prescribed in 
the smrtis e. g. he cites the Vedic verse ‘yara janah’ as indicative 


1612. i aift «tT wpnwpvTcVRTomg- 

1. 3. 1-2 The word is here used in the sense of 

‘ I smiw ft tEfft: •... 

I ; about he says 

‘ Vt l ’. That verse is, 

vt I vr ^ ^ wfg gny# i. 

This occurs in atnr. n. <IT. 11. 10. 27, in VTTRirgiT HI. 2 and in 
III. 10. 2 where we have ^ etc. Acc. to the topic of Jai. I. 3. 1-2 

is not such smrti texts as those on Astaka, but the Vedic verse Tjt gfsti; itself. 
The RTvgvT p. 126 adds ‘ sffftft 

’. The word in the sutra is explained in the 

as ‘ arftftBnfbd 

^> (on l(. I. 3. 4 p. 27): while the RRfpn (p. 12S) 
proposes also another explanation ‘ vfl 

ctgT*flTnnBt ftiHRt WSreftsr %y- 

wvbr ytw! 

Vide As'v. Gr. II. 4. 1 £f.. San. Gr. III. 12-14, Par. Gr. III. 3 
Passages of the smrtis about tanks and prapas are set 
out in H. of Dh, vol. II pp. 889-890. For tufts of hair kept in caula vide 
H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 261 and 264, 

quoted in the on I. 3. 2;, ^ • 

«nft B ssng ^ i —'iftiryt i Bfiii 

^^Kil^iyjSUR gift* tiftll q. from by ipn. on ng. II, 6. 


1613, 

for Astaka sVaddhas. 
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of astakas, Bg. X. 4, 1 of prapas, Bg. VI, 75.17 of tufts of 
hair. The objection may be stated as follows:—The smrtis 
are composed by human authors (i. e. they are pauruseya ) 
and so have no independent authority in matters of dharma, 
as a man may say what is either false or mistaken. If it 
be said that the siiirtis really propound what is stated by 
the Veda, then they are practically superfluous and useless, 
and not being Veda they should be* discarded (anapeksa ) 
To this the reply is that smrtis are generally authoritative, 
as they must be held to be based on Veda because they are 
composed by men (like Manu ) who were followers of the Veda, 
because what the smrtis lay down has been consistently 
followed from generation to generation by the sistas and 
because it is possible to regard the Veda as their source. To 
the question why the Vedic passages on which the smrti rules 
are postulated to have been based are not seen or found by us 
several answers were proposed by different writers. One view 
was that just as Vedic indications about locks of hair lead to 
the inference of sruti texts enjoining the keeping of tufts on 
the head, so the fact of the existence of such rules leads to the 
inference that sruti must have contained injunctions corres¬ 
ponding to all smrti prescriptions. Kumarila raises objections 
to this view. Inference is based on perception {pratfjaksa) 
and invariable concomitance ( vyapti ). There is no vyapti 
between the smrtis and sruti texts that are never found pro¬ 
nounced by any one, so no inference is possible and it would 
be like one blind man following another.^^^^ Manu must have 
composed his smrti on finding that acftryas preceding him 
performed certain acts as based on V’eda, These last must have 
believed that their predecessors also acted on the same belief 
Hence there is what is called an ‘ andha-parampara ’ on this 
hypothesis. And further this hypothesis of the inference of 
Sruti in all cases is opposed to perception, since as a matter of 
fact hundreds of Sruti passages are known that can be the basis 
of corresponding smrti texts. Another view is (and Kumarila 
holds that it is somewhat better than the preceding view ) that 
one should infer that the Vedic passages that were the basis of 
smrtis are lost (utsanna or pralina). Some support is lent to 
this by such Vedic texts as ‘ ananta vai vedah * (Tai. Br. Ill 10. 

1615. hw: 

I ^ p. 164 pn 

I. 3. 2. 
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11) and by Ap. Dh. S. I. 4. 12, 10. Even this view is not 
acceptable to the Tantravartika and most of the Mimaihsakas. 
The objection against the 2nd view is raised as follows. Even 
Bauddhas and other heretical sects would advance the 
argument that their works also are based on ^ruti texts that are 
now lost, and any one may regard anything as authoritative by 
pretending that the basic vedic texts are lost. Further the 
Mimarhsa view that the Veda is eternal ( nitya) would be 
refuted if it were admitted that some portion of the Veda is lost. 
There is not much diiference between the first view and the 
second view. Therefore Kumarila propounds the third view viz. 
that smrtis are to be inferred as based on Vedic texts that are 
already in existence If an objection is raised against this 
hypothesis that it must be explained why such Vedic texts (the 
bases of smrtis) are not seen or found, the Tantravartika 
replies in a famous karikd that as the Vedic iakhds (the several 
branches of the Veda) are scattered about (in various countries), 
as men (followers of the Veda) are negligent and unmindful 
(L e. they do not visit all the countries and so are unable to 
have a complete knowledge of all Vedic texts) and as several 
rules are declared in different contexts even when occurring in 
the same Sakha (and not at one place) it is not always possible 
to point out the Vedic sources of smrti texts. If an objector 
were to ask: ‘ why were not the Vedic passages themselves 
(that are the sources of smrti rules) embodied bodily into the 
smrtis,’ Eum&rila replies that this was not done from the fear 
of the loss of the correct arrangement of the Vedic texts as 
traditionally handed down. The Veda is principally concerned 
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with sacrifices, though now and then there are rules addressed to 
men for regulating conduct only. People would only study the 
Yedic sentences contained in the smrtis (that are concerned 
principally with conduct) where they would be arranged in a 
different order according to subjects and there would thus be 
loss of the arrangement of the Veda as originally delivered, 
Visvarupa'*^® (on Yaj, I. 7) quotes the above verse of Eumarila 
and states that there are thousands of smrti rules that have 
their source in the Veda; he and Kumarila instance the rules 
against talking with (or coming in contact with) a woman in 
her monthly illness or the rule against assaulting a brahmana, 
or the rule about the sin of killing an atreyl woman &c, 
Medhatithi on Manu II, 6 has an elaborate discussion on this 
very topic and quotes several verses from his own work called 
Smrtiviveka^®^^ He does not approve of the first two views and 
follows Kumarila’s view, Miraamsa writers and commentators 
like Medhatithi say that Manu and other authors of smrtis 
brought together for easy comprehension matters that are 
scattered about in the various Vedic texts, that are either not 
known to the students of the several sakhas or that cannot be 
brought together by men of ordinary or weak intellect, 

The general proposition that smrtis are authoritative being 
established, a further question arises. What is to happen if a 
smrti rule conflicts with the rule of the Veda ? Jaimini deals 
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with this question in 1. 3. 3-4, which form a topic that states 
an exception to the general rule contained in Jai. I.3.1-2. Sahara 
gives three instances where there is apparently a conflict 
between the prescriptions of the sruti and those of smrtis. The 
Veda says,‘the priest should chant (the stolra) after touching 
the audumbari post', while smrti says ‘ the whole of the audum- 
barl post should be covered with cloth’. The Veda says ‘one to 
whom a son has been born and whose hair is still dark (and has 
not turned grey) should consecrate the Vedic fires while smrti 
says ‘a man should observe Vedic studenthood for 48 years’ ; 
the Veda says ‘when the Agnisomlya rite is finished then one 
may eat (the food prepared) in the house of the sacrificer 
while smrti says ‘ the food of one who has undergone diksa for 
a sacrifice may be eaten after he purchases the soma plant 
In these cases the proposition enunciated by Jaimini is that ‘ in 
case of conflict (between an express sruti rule and a smrti rule) 
the smrti rule should be discarded, for when there is no conflict 
( with an express sruti) inference may be made (that a smrti 
rule is based upon some Vedic text),’ The examples may be 
explained as follows: The ‘ audumbari ’ is a post of udumbara 
planted in the mdas in the performance of the Agnistoma; the 
stotras (other than Bahispavamana) are chanted near the 
audumbari post in the sadas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1155 for 
the fixing of the audumbara post in the sadas and p. 1185 for 
the chanting of stotras near the audumbari. If the whole of the 
post be covered with cloth, it would not be possible to touch the 
post, but only the cloth would be touched. So there is contra¬ 
diction. If a man is to consecrate Vedic fires when he has a son 
and his hair is dark, he must be between about 20 and 40 (i. e. a 
young man), but if a man were to observe brahmacarya for 
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48 years, he would be about 52 to 56 years of age before he 
married ( as the upanayana of a brahmana was to be performed 
generally in the 8th year or from the 5th year onwards at the 
most). Only a married man could consecrate Vedic fires. But 
a man’s hair when he is fiftytwo years of age or more can 
hardly be all dark. Therefore there is contradiction between 
the rule derived from the Veda and that derived from smrti. 
In the Jyotlstoma (which generally occupied five days), the 
diksa (purification and initiation of the sacrificer) takes place 
on the first day in the afternoon (vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 
1134-1136 ). Soma is purchased on the 2nd day of the Jyoti- 
stoma ( ibid, 1140-4 ) and the animal is sacrificed for Agni and 
Soma on the 4th day { ibid, pp. 1158-59). According to sruti 
therefore the food prepared in the house of a diksita may be 
eaten only after the 4th day, while smrti says that it may be 
eaten after the purchase of aoim on the 2nd day. In this way 
there is contradiction. Kumarila^^^^ (Joes not agree with Sahara 
as regards these examples in particular and as regards the 
general attitude towards smrtis that are accepted by Vedic 
followers. He makes great efforts to explain how there is 
no real conflict in the cases cited by Sahara. As regards the 
cloth covering the audumbari he says that it may cover the 
bottom and the upper portion of the post and leave a space of 
two or three finger-breadths in the middle uncovered ( so that 
the audumbari post can be touched in that particular por¬ 
tion ), that (p. 188) there is a passage in the Satyayani 
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BrShmana which refers to the cloth covering the audumbarl 
(and so there may at most be an option), that as regards 
the taking of food in the house of a diksita after the 
purchase of so7na there is a sniti passage in the Atharvaveda 
( pp. 181 and 189 ) similar to the smrti passage ( and thus there 
is no conflict between sruti and smrti, but between sruti 
and sruti, which would lead to an option) and further the 
smrti rule may apply in the case of a man in distress ( apad- 
dluirma), that smrti does not prescribe an absolute period 
of 48 years for the study of Veda, but Baud. Dh. S. itself allows 
several alternative or optional periods and so no question of 
conflict with sruti arises. Kumarila’s own position is this : In 
the case of apparent conflicts between sruti and smrti, various 
methods of interpretation and reconciliation are possible. Each 
of the two may be given its proper scope as referring to different 
subject matters (which is called visaya-vyavastha ); it is also 
possible to hold that smrti is based on some sruti texts already 
existing but not found at the time of discussion, but which may 
ultimately be found, in which case there will be an option, 
though the latter is to be avoided as far as possible as it is 
liable to eight faults (vide Tantravartika pp. 174-175 ); or the 
two may be reconciled even when referring to the same subject 
matter e. g. a man may have dark hair even when he is 52 or 
more and the smrti may be taken as meant to refer to such a 
man, while the sruti states the general rule about the age when 
consecration of Vedic fires was to be made. Therefore Kumarila 
holds that all that is meant by Jaimini and even by Sahara is 
that there is a great distinction between sruti and smrti in that 
the former is apauruseya. and an independent authority, while 
the latter has a human author (liable to err ), is either actually 
based on the Veda or is inferred to be so based, that the two 
therefore can never be said to be quite alike each other as 
regards their authoritativeness and that lastly smrti is not in 
itself to be regarded as unauthoritative ^^^3^ Kuraarila therefore 
suggests that the proper subject of discussion in Jai. I. 3. 3-4 is 
the works of Bauddhas, Sankhya, Yoga, Pancaratra, Pasiupata 
and other heretical sects and the practices of mlecchas. These 
works contain some matters such as the emphasis on ahiihsa^ 
truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and compassion, which 
are also emphasized in the Veda, but these works are not 
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generally accepted by the followers of the Veda, are based on 
specious and false reasoning only (they are haituJcas in the 
words of Manu), that they deny the authority of the Veda. 
Therefore Jaimini means that these works of heretic sects are 
not authoritative in matters of dharma as they are opposed to 
the Veda and should be discarded. For want of space it is not 
possible to set out in detail the interesting discussion in the 
Tantravartika. The Jaiminiya-nyaya-malavistara also gives 
another explanation of Jai. I 3. 3. 

Sahara (on Jai. I. 3. 4) explains that the three smrti 
passages stated above are not authoritative since it is possible 
to point out how they originated in a visible worldly motive such 
as greed. When a visible motive can be pointed out for any 
smrti text, it is not proper to infer that it is based on the Veda 
and has an unseen spiritual motive. Sahara postulates the 
reasons in the way of a modern man finding fault with priests. 
Some priests covered the whole of the Audumbari post with 
cloth, because they coveted the cloth as part of the fee ; others 
who desired a free meal when hungry took food at the house of 
a diksita even after he had purchased the Soma plant; certain 
others in order to conceal their absence of virility went in for 
Veda study for 48 years. The Tantravartika tries to show that 
in all these cases there is really no visible motive such as 
covetousness (pp. 188--189 ). 

Sahara gives an alternative explanation of this sutra (Jai. 
1.3.4) and makes a separate topic (adhikarana) of it. The reasons 
for giving an alternative explanation of a sulra or adhikaraija are 
two, viz. dissatisfaction with the explanation already given or 
the wide scope of the subject under discussion. In 1. 3. 3 
passages from smrtis were cited which were apparently in 
conflict with ^iruti. If they were really in conflict, that one 
reason alone is more than sufficient to render the smrtis invalid. 
Therefore to say further that those smrti passages originate in 
worldly motives like greed does hot add any very substantial 
reason for the abandonment of smrtis as authoritative. There¬ 
fore Sahara makes another adhikarana of sutra 4 of Jai. 1. 3. 
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He cites smrti passages which are not opposed to Veda at all 
and says that such passages have seen a worldly motive such 
as convetousness and it is not proper to suppose that they are 
based on Veda and are therefore authoritative, when a visible 
purpose or motive can be ascribed to them. The result of the 
explanations of I. 3. 3-4 given by Sahara would be that smrti 
rules that are opposed to sruti rules and smrti prescriptions 
that can be shown to have a clear worldly motive are no^ 
authoritative or absolutely binding, while the rest of smrti 
texts are authoritative. 

Sahara cites on Jai. 1.3.4 (when taken as a separate 
topic two examples; (1) the adhvaryu priest takes ( as his 
fee ) the cloth used in the Vaisarjana homa; (2) they perform 
the gift of the elephant (i. e. the cloth covering) of the 
sacrificial post. Sahara says that these passages are not opposed 
to any sruti text but instead of inferring a Vedic text as their 
basis it is far better to hold that there is a manifest worldly 
motive for these rules ( viz. covetousness of the adhvaryu ) and 
so these smrti passages need not be looked upon as authorita¬ 
tive. 


This discussion raises an important doctrine which frequ¬ 
ently figures in dharmasastra works. The doctrine is expressed 
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in this form viz. when a visible motive or purpose is obvious in 
the case of a rule or prescription it is not proper to ascribe an 
unseen or spiritual purpose or reason for it. This doctrine is 
older than even Ap. Dh. S. I 4.12. 11 which says, ‘ where men 
act because they find pleasure in so doing, there sastra has no 
scope *. Sahara also says,^^^® ‘those rules (in the smrti) that have 
a seen purpose derive their authority from that fact, while those 
that have no visible purpose may be inferred to be based upon 
the Veda ( and derive their authority from that ).* These words 
of Sahara are quoted by Kulluka on Manu III. 7 where Manu 
states that a girl should not be selected as a bride from a family 
that neglects the SQ 7 hskaras^ in which no male children are born, 
in which there is no Veda study, the members of which have on 
their bodies long and thick hair, that suffers from such diseases 
as piles, dyspepsia, epilepsy, black and white leprosy. Kulluka 
remarks that the works on medicine hold that such diseases are 
inherited and so If such a girl be married the progeny might 
suffer from these diseases, and thus this prohibition is based on 
a visible motive. From this a very important conclusion is 
drawn by dharmasastra writers viz. if one while performing a 
rite or when engaged in any matter acts contrary to a rule that 
has a seen purpose, the rite or matter does not become invalid or 
void, while where a rule is based on an unseen or spiritual 
purpose and it is infringed, the act itself becomes void or 
invalid. Yaj. I. 52 and 53^^^ prescribe among other things 
that the bride to be chosen by a man must be free from (incur¬ 
able ) diseases, must have a brother living, must not be a 
sapinda of the bridegroom or must not have the same gotra or 
pravara as that of the bridegroom. On this the Mit. remarks 
that if a man marries a girl who is suffering from an incurable 
disease, the marriage is valid, only he does an act which runs 
counter to seen results {i. e. he may suffer the consequence that 
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his children may be diseased), but if he goes through a cere¬ 
mony of marriage with a girl who is a sapinda or of the same 
gotra or pravara there is no valid marriage and the girl is not 
his legal wife. No clear visible purpose can be associated with the 
prohibition against marrying a sapinda or sagotra girl; hence 
there must be a spiritual purpose in that prohibition and 
so if one infringes It the act itself (viz. marriage) becomes 
void.^^^® 

The Tantravartika of Kumarila has as usual a very long 
note on this discussion. He does not see eye to eye with Sahara. 
He says^^^^ that the Mimamsa is concerned with the investiga¬ 
tion of dharma, that sruti is the prime authority in matters of 
dharma, that Mimamsa has concern with smrtis only so far as 
their authoritativeness in matters of dharma goes, that just as 
agriculture and the like are not discussed in Mimamsa works 
because they have a purely secular purpose, *80 all acts that 
men do for a visible worldly purpose have no bearing on the 
investigation of dharma and that therefore the bhasyakara 
( Sahara) was not quite right in saying that such practices as 
rising to receive an old man or a teacher have a visible purpose 
and are authoritative on that ground. He further remarks that 
visible and invisible or spiritual purposes are often inextricably 
mixed up. When the Veda prescribes ‘ he pounds the grains 
of paddy * or enjoins a sacrifice like the Karirl for bringing 
down rain, there is a visible purpose therein (e, g. the rice 
grains have to be freed from husk before boiled rice for obla¬ 
tions can be prepared ). So even when an act has a seen purpose 
it may still have Veda as the basis; so also an act such as 
rising to show respect to a teacher may have a seen result 
(such as the teacher being pleased teaches the pupils with 
enthusiasm ) as well as an unseen result (viz. completion of 
Veda study without obstacles). Therefore he argues that all 


1630. In a very recent case (Madhavrao v. Raghavendrarao 48 Bom, 
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smrtis**® are authoritative according to the purpose they serve, 
that whatever portion of the smrtis is concerned with dharma and 
moksa (final release from samsara ) has its origin in the Veda 
and whatever is concerned with wealth and the satisfaction of 
desires (artlux and kania ) is based on worldly practices. In this 
way are to be explained the didactic portions of the Maha- 
bharata and the Puranas, the episodes in these being useful as 
arthavadas (eulogies of what are prescribed as religious duties), 
the description of the several divisions of the earth being 
useful for indicating what countries are suitable for the per¬ 
formance of dharma and the enjoyment of its rewards and 
being based partly on Veda and partly on direct experience. 
Similarly the auxiliary lores ( ahgas ) of the Veda (such as 
phonetics, grammar, metrics &c.) are partly based on the Veda 
and partly on worldly experience. MimarhsS and NySya (logic) 
are necessary for the correct interpretation and understanding 
of the Veda (as stated by Manu in XII. 105-106). He is even 
prepared to concede that systems like the Sahkhya (which 
postulates a prime cause of the world called Pradhdna) or 
Vedanta ( which postulates Purusa as the cause of the world), 
the theory of atoms (propounded by Kanada) serve the purpose 
of explaining the creation and dissolution of the world, lead 
one to understand how the performance of sacrifices gives rise 
to the subtle apurva which leads on to heaven and also exemplify 
how human effort and fate have their own spheres of operation 
(i. e. without human effort the world is produced and in spite 
of human effort it may be dissolved). Kumarila goes a step 
further and states that even the Buddhist philosophies of 
vijndna (cognitions being the only reality), of the non-exis¬ 
tence of the soul or of eternal flux arise from the arthavada 
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passages of the Upanisads and serve the purpose of inducing 
men to give up extreme attachment to sensual pleasures and 
therefore may be useful in their own way. He winds up by 
saying that in the case of all knowledge or works wherever the 
result ( or reward ) of the course laid down in them is to take 
place in the future and there is no possibility of experiencing 
its happening in the present such work may be deemed to be 
based on the Veda; but where, as in the science of medicine, 
the result can be seen taking place in other people, that know¬ 
ledge is authoritative only because of the visible result. 

This discussion about sinrtis based on the Veda or on 
perceptible purposes or motives is taken up in the digests on 
dharmasastra. For example, Apararka^^^^ ( pp. 626-627 ) quotes 
long passages from the Bhavisyapurana dividing the contents 
of smrtis into five categories and exemplifying that division, viz, 

(1) those based on a visible purpose or motive, (2) those based 
on unseen or spiritual motives or purposes, (3) those based on 
both visible purposes and unseen or spiritual purposes, (4) those 
based on reasoning, (5) those that merely re-iterate what is 
already well-known or determined. All these except the first 
variety are based according to the Bhavisyapurana on the Veda. 
The examples of the five kinds given by the same Purana are 
respectively as follows: (1) the smrti (viz. Arthasastra or 
Dandaniti) in which there is a discussion about six gunas 
(sandhi &o.), the four upayas ( sama^ dam &c.), the various 
superintendents of state departments (adhyaksa) and of kantakas ; 

(2) the prescription that one should perform the sandhya worship 
or that one should not partake of dog’s flesh; (3) a brahrmcarin 
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should carry a staff of palaia (the staff serves for one’s protec¬ 
tion, which is a seen purpose, but that it should be of palasa 
and of no other tree is based on an unseen motive); (4) when one 
text declares that homa should be performed after sunrise and 
another declares that it should be performed before sunrise, 
reasoning requires that there should be an option (vide Manu 
11.15); (5) when Manu declares (inVl. 38) that a brahmana should 
leave home to become a wandering ascetic he simply re-iterates 
what is laid down in such Vedic passages as Br. Up. III. 5.1 
(vyutthayatha bhiksacaryam caranti) or Jabala Up. 4. 

In I. 3. 5-7 Jaimini as interpreted by Sahara deals with 
the topic of the authoritativeness of certain usages laid down 
in the smrtis in relation to Vedic rites. Sahara states: 
say that religious rites should be performed after sipping water 
(i. e. after acamana ), one should wear the sacred thread in the 
upavlta way in the worship of gods, one should do with the 
right hand all religious acts. The question is whether these 
acts should be done if not opposed to the sruti or should not be 
performed if opposed to what is taught in the Veda. The purva- 
pak§a view is that these acts should not be done because they 
run counter to the sequence of the acts laid down in the Veda* 
For example, the Veda says, ‘after getting ready a bundle ( or 
handful) of kusa grass called veda one should prepare the vedi 
( altar ) ’. Here the preparation of the vedi is declared to follow 
immediately after the getting ready of a handful of kusas. If 
after the handful is got ready a man has a sneeze he has accord¬ 
ing to Manu V. 145 and Vas. III. 38 to sip water before going 
on with the preparation of the vedi. This would be against the 
sequence ( krarna ) of acts laid down in the Veda. Strangely 
enough Mr. K.L. Sarkar in T.L.L. (on Mimamsa rules) translates 
the words ‘ vedam krtva vedim karoti ’ as ‘ make the vedi and 
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then recite the vedas ’ (p. 241), thereby committing two mistakes 
He misunderstands the word ‘ veda ’ which in this passage only 
means a ‘ handful of kusas ’ and inverts the sequence of the 
acts denoted by the gerundial termination ‘ tvS On account 
of these two mistakes the discussion on pp. 240-242 is mislead¬ 
ing and obscure. If a man were to do the things required in a 
vedic rite with both hands, he would be able to do them quickly- 
The sm^i rule that every religious act should be done with the 
right hand alone interferes with the quick performance of 
religious acts. The established conclusion is that these religi¬ 
ous acts (such as acamana) are performed by the sistas, are 
prompted by no visible motive ( such as covetousness ) and are 
therefore to be looked upon as authoritative, being not opposed 
to sruti. Kumarila does not like this way of explaining the 
sutras, since the instances given by Sahara really do not 
deserve to be put forth as even prinia facie opposed to Sruti. 
The TantravSrtika (-p. 201) sets out sruti passages wherein the 
wearing of the sacred thread in the upavita form^*^ (Tai. S. 11 . 5. 
11.1 and Tai. 5.r. II. 1), acamana (Tai. A. II. 11), are enjoined. 
Therefore it explains the sutras in a different way. It splits up 
Jai. 1 3. 5-7 into two adhikaranas. The first two constitute one 
topic. The purvapaksa^**^ is: those precepts of Buddha and other 
founders of sects, such as the construction of monasteries and 
parks, the ihsistence on desirelessness, the practice of meditation, 
ahi)hsa, truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and kindness, 
are such that they are also laid down by the Veda, are not 
opposed to the ideas of sistas or do not run counter to nor rouse 
those who know the Veda to anger and therefore they must be 
held to be authoritative. This is denied by saying that the 
Bauddha doctrines even on the abovesaid matters are not to 


1636. VideH. of Dh. vol, 11. pp. 287, 288, notes 671, 677 for the 
passages of Tai. S. and Tai. A. 

1637. qjmSfu 
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be accepted as authoritative since only a limitednumber 
(14 or 18) of vidyas (the four vedas, the upavedas, the ahgas 
of the veda, the 18 smrtis, puranas, Dapdaniti) have been 
accepted by the vedic sistas as authoritative on matters of 
dharma and the works of the Bauddhas and Jainas are not 
included therein. Just as milk though originally pure becomes 
useless and unreliable when put into a bag of dog-skin, so the 
doctrines of Bauddhas such as ahiihsa, though based on truth, 
are useless and are not authoritative in themselves for the 
followers of the Veda, 

The Tantravartika holds that Jai. I. 3. 7 is an adhikarana 
by itself and is concerned with the authoritativeness of sadacara 
(the customs and usages of sistas). Its position is that those 
usages are authoritative that are not opposed to express Vedic 
texts, that are practised by Vedic sistas under the belief that 
they are right conduct (dharma) and for which no visible 
motive ( such as pleasure or the satisfaction of desires or the 
acquisition of wealth) can be predicated, Sistas are those who 
perform the religious acts expressly enjoined by the Veda. They 
are not so called because they practise what is said to be 
sadacara; otherwise there will be an argument in a circle (in the 
form ‘ sadacara means what is practised by sistas and sistas are 
those who practise sadacara'). The practices traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation which are observed 
by sistas (as stated above) with the idea that they constitute a 
part of dharma must be regarded as dharma and as leading to 
heaven.^*^’ Practices do not become authoritative by the mere 
fact that no such motive or purpose can be postulated for them, 
but they become so only when they are observed by sistas as 


1638. Vide Yaj. I. 3 for the 14 Vidyisthanas. For the four upavedas 
which raise the number to 18 vide n. 17 p. 10 above. Acc, to the Nyayasudha 
(p, 183) Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda aud Artha^stra are four 
Upavedas; Mimarasa and Nyaya (logic) are two upahgas, siksa (not the 
Vedahga on phonetics) is separately mentioned because there are works on 
phonetics like that of Katyayana laying down special rules for distinct 
&kbas. Dandaniti is the same as Artha^stra. 

1639. 
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part of dharma. The TantravSrtika (p. 205) gives certain 
illustrations of such practices viz gifts, japa, matryajna 
(offerings to the mother Goddesses), the festival of Indra’s 
banner, fairs held at temples, fasts by maidens on the 4th day 
of a month, gifts of lamps on the first day of K&rtika, the 
spring^®*® festival on the first day of the dark half of Phalguna 
&c. The Tantravartika is careful to point out that many' 
activities such as agriculture, menial service or trade that are the 
means of securing wealth and pleasures and that give rise to 
several fixed and varying acts and also such actions as eating 
sumptuous food, drinking, sleeping on soft beds, possessing a 
charming house and garden, engaging in painting, singing and 
dancing, enjoying the fragrance of sandalwood and flowers, all 
of which are common to mlecchas and Aryas, are not deemed by 
any one to be part of dharma and that it does not follow that, 
because a few actions (of sistas) are accepted as dharma, all 
their actions are to be looked upon as dharma.'^^ In ordinary 
life certain practices only are deemed to be i^istScara, while 
there are certain other acts that are common to all human 
beings (including Mstas), but are not so regarded. Certain 
practices such as worship of gods and honouring brahmanas are 
seen to be common among all people and yet do constitute 
dharma, because that is deemed to be so by the sistas. Those 
practices alone are dharma that are observed by sistas only as 
obligatory on them and not other practices that are common to 
all beings. The Trantravartika then refers to the Dharma- 


1640, For the festival called indramaha, vide H. of Dh, vol. II, pp. 
825-826. The spring festival was one In which on the 6rst day of the dark 
half of Phalguna people went about drenching each other in ordinary or 
coloured water discharged from syringes and the like : ‘ 
fSnmm: on on i. 3. 7. 

Modern practice combines this with the lighting of bonfires on the Full 
moon of Phalguna. The mythical origin of of modern days on the Full 

moon day of Phalguna is described in chap. 132 ), 
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8 utra>®“ of Gaut. (1. 3) and Ap, Dh. S. (11. 6.13. 7-8) which say 
that ancient (or great) men in several instances were guilty of 
transgressions of dharma and of committing desperate acts, 
that on account of their spiritual merit they did not incur sin 
but if a man of later days were to follow them in the same acts 
he would sink into hell. It then gives twelve instances of lapses 
from good conduct (attributed even to avatars) that were trans¬ 
gressions and either explains them away or says that they were 
due to wrath, hatred or other passions, were not intended by the 
authors (of those acts) themselves to be dharma and are not to 
be looked upon as sis^acHra by modern men. The instances are; 
(1) Prajapati who is said to have approached Usas, his daughter 
( Sat. Br. I. 7. 4.1 or Ait. Br. 13. 9 ); (li) Indra, who is described 
as the paramour of Ahalya (in the Subrahmanya litany ); (3) 
Nahusa, who occupied the position of Indra, made approaches to 
Saci, the wifeof Indra(Udyoga,chap.l3ff)and was transformed 
into an ajagara (Boa Constrictor); (4) Vasistha, who when his 100 
sons were devoured by a demon, was so struck with grief that he 
threw himself bound into the Vipasa river(N iruktaIX.26, Adiparva 
chap. 177.l-6=or. ed. 167.1-6,Vanaparva 130. 8-9, Anusasana3. 
12-13 ); (5) Pururavas who thought of dying by hanging or by 
being devoured by wolves ( Bg. X. 95. 14, Sat. Br. XL 5.1-8 ) 
when separated from UrvasI; (6) Viiivamitra, who officiated as 
priest at the sacrifice of Trisanku that had become a candala 
through a curse (Adiparva 71. 31-33); (7) Yudhisthira who took 
Draupadl as wife although she had been won by his youngej. 
brother Arjuna by his skill in archery and who prevaricated in 
order to bring about the death of his brahmana teacher Drona 
(Dronaparva 190. 55); (8) Krsna Dvaipayana (Vyasa), who 
thought himself a perpetual student, procreated by niyoga at 
the request of his mother Satyavatl two sons on the widows of 
his brother Vicitravlrya; (9) Bhisma who lived on without be¬ 
longing to any (of the four ) asramas and who is said to have 
performed several Asvamedhas though he had no wife; (10) 


1642. i. 3-4 ; |4il 

nwv: I WT. g. q,. n. 6 . 13. 7-9 ; X. (5;^^ 33. 30) has a verse 

to the same effect. 
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Il§.ma who performed Asvamedha accompanied by a golden 
image of Sits,; (11) Dhrtarastra, though blind, performed sacri- 
bees; (12) Vasudeva and Arjuna are described as being drunk 
and as having married Rukminl and SubbadrS respectively who 
were their maternal uncle’s daughters (such marriages being 
forbidden). Kumarila, like a modern comparative mythologist- 
explains (Tantravartika p. 208 ) that Prajapati means ‘ the Sun ’ 
who approaches (i. e. rises after) the Dawn. This explanation 
is as old as the Ait. 6r. 13. 9 where it is said that there are two 
views viz. it is either ‘ Heaven ’ or ‘ Usas ’ that is meant by the 
word ‘daughter.’ Similarly Indra and Ahalya respectively 
mean the Sun and the Night and jara means literally ‘one who 
makes to disappear or wither away ’ (and not paramour) in that 
passage. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1145 note 2550 for the epi¬ 
thet ‘ Ahalyayai jara ’ in the Veda and quotation from Tantra¬ 
vartika. The story of Ahalya and Indra varies in its details in 
the epics. Vide Ramayana I. 48, Udyoga 12. 6. These two are 
instances of transgression of dharma (dharma-vyatikrama) and 
the next case of Vasistha is an example of s5/iasa (through 
sorrow ). Kumarila says that Visvamitra was piompted by his 
hatred of Vasistha and his pride, that the sin accruing from his 
act would be neutralized by his great austerities. So his 
actions cannot serve as a model for imitation by others. Vyasa, 
who was a son of Satyavatl from Parfisara when she was a 
maiden, had Vicitravirya as (his uterine) brother after Satya¬ 
vatl married Santanu. In the case of a brahmacarin, sexual 
intercourse is most reprehensible (vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 374 )r 
But Vyasa agreed to niyoga because of his regard for his mothe. 
as allowed by Gaut. 18. 4-5. Kumarila adds that Vyasa could 
do so on account of his great past and future austerities, that 
another person with similar qualifications may do so even in 
spite of all prohibitions, since the Mahabharata (Asramavasika 
30. 24) says ‘ sarvam balavataih pathyarh ’ (to the strong every¬ 
thing is wholesome or allowable). He gives an apt illustration. 
An elephant can devour branches of trees without harm, but 
others doing so would meet death. Daksa V.IO prescribes ‘anasra. 
ml na ti^theta ksanamekamapi dvija^i ’ (a twice-born person 
should not stay even for a moment unattached to some g^rama). 
Bhisma remained unmarried out of filial devotion to his father 
and R&ma could not think of another wife as he was so much 
attached to Slta. Kumarila boldly ^serts that Bhisma had a 
wife only for the purpose of the sacrifices he performed (though 
this is mentioned in no Itihasa or Purana) and relies upon the 
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below. This and some other explanations offered by Kumarila 
shed a very interesting light on the theological apologetics of 
Mimariisakas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 558 and 684 for Rama 
and the golden image of Sita. As to Yudhisthira’s bringing 
about the death of his brahmana teacher the explanation is that 
the former performed Asvamedha after the end of the war by 
way of prayascitta (vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 147 n. 333 and pp- 
1236-37 notes 2674-75 for Asvamedha as the re mover of all sins). 
As to DraupadI being the wife of five brothers Kumarila quotes 
Adiparva 198.14 ( =cr. ed. 190.14) and offers several explana¬ 
tions (p. 209 ), the most astounding being that there were five 
wives of the five brothers who were so similar that they were 
all referred to as one. As the Nyayasudha (p. 194 ) remarks, 
these various explanations were offered to show off great re¬ 
sourcefulness of interpretation (parihara-vaibhavSrtham), 
the proper one being that the practice of the Pandavas was an 
evil one and was not to be imitated. A blind man could not 
perform sacrifices and was excluded from inheritance. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. II. p. 157 n. 369 and vol. III. p. 609 n. 1154. But 
Kumarila says that as Dhrtarastra was blessed with sight for a 
while and saw his deceased sons through the miraculous power 
of Vyasa (Asraraavasiparva chap. 32-37 ) he might have been 
endowed with sight at the time of the sacrifices or what is 
meant is that he made gifts which are spoken of as sacrifices- 
As regards Subhadra, Kumarila asserts that in spite of the fact 
that Subhadra was said in the Adiparva (219.18 = cr. ed. 211, 
18) to have been the daughter ofi Vasudeva and sid,er of Krsna. 
she was really the daughter of Krspa’s step-mother’s sister or 
the daughter’s daughter of the sister of his step-mother’s father 
( a female cousin being often called a sister among the Latas )• 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 459-460 and notes to my edition of 
the text of V. Mayukha (pp. 200-202 ). Krana’s marriage with 
RukminI is to be similarly explain id. It is somewhat surpris- 

1643. i 
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p. 48 ; but in the Adiparva 219. 18 Subhadra is expressly stated to be the 
itaughter of Vasudeva ‘ >. 
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ing that Khandadeva states that it is nowhere found that 
Suhhadri was the daughter of Vasudeva. Probably he had a 
corrupt reading of the Mahilbh&rata passage before him. As to 
the charge of drinking spirituous liquor (ubhau madhvasa- 
vaksibau in Udyogaparva 59. 5) against both Vasudeva and 
Arjuna, they were both ksatriyas and only brShmanas were 
prohibited from drinking any kind of intoxicating drink (Gaut. 
11. 25 ), while to ksatriyas and vaisyas two kinds of wine called 
madhu (liquor from honey or madhuka flowers) and sldhu (rum ) 
were allowed and only paisti (spirituous liquor distilled from 
flour) was forbidden (by Gaut. 11. 25, Manu XI. 93-94). 

Kumarila offers some other explanations of Jai,'*^ I. 3. 5-7 
which need not be set out here. 

KumSrila mentions certain practices of his times and 
concludes that they are to be condemned and not to be followed 
or regarded as authoritative. He says; even in these days 
brUhmana women of Ahicchatra and Mathura drink wine; 
northerners ( northern br&hmanas) engage in such transactions 
as the gift and sale of horses and mules that have a mane, asses, 


1644. ^.1.3.7. will have to be read as <IT 

fhWV ’ acc. to Kumarila, Khandadeva and others if 

Sahara’s interpretation of the sutra is to be accepted, ‘ ^ 

on I. 3. 7 p. 36. Kumarila implies a piirvapakM and holds 
that I. 3. 7 is the sutra giving the final conclusion only and as an 
independent adhikarana by itself. 


1645. 

l sni. p. 204. is modem Ramnagar 

in Rohilkhand. Vide JRAS. for 1903 p. 292. The form 
occurs in a Pabhosa Inscription (E. I, vol. II. at p. 243). For the 
different views about vide H, of Dh. vol. II. pp. 

458-463. Kulluka on Manu XI. 95 notes that certain commentators 
held that the prohibition against drinking in the case jof brahmanas did 
not apply to brahmana women. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 765 for 
with wife and children and pp. 181 and 839 about gift and sale of horses 
and animals with two tows ol teeth, where Tat. S. U, 2. 6,3 and 11,. 
3, 12.1. and lai. Ill, 4. 2B-31 ate cited. 
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camels and animals with two rows of teeth and eat from the 
same plate with their wives, children and friends; brahmanas of 
the south enter into matrimony with the maternal uncle’s 
daughter and take their meals while seated on a couch (of 
wicker work ); both ( brahmanas of the north and south) take 
cooked food ( kept in pots ) that remains after their friends or 
relatives have partaken of it or that has been touched by them 
( at the time of eating ); they chew betelnut leaves that have 
been touched by persons of all varpas, do not perform sipping 
of water ( dcamana ) at the end of the chewing of betelnut, wear 
clothes washed by washermen and brought on the back of asses; 
they do not avoid contact even with persons guilty of grave 
sins ( except of brahmana murder). There are everywhere ^n 
infinite number of very obvious transgressions of the subtle 
dictates of dharma laid down for each man, caste or family, 
that (transgressions ) are contrary to sruti, smrti and each other 
and that have a visible purpose behind them. It is not possible 
to regard such practices as authoritative.’ Similarly Varadaraja, 
(1600“1660 A. D.) a pupil of BhattojI Diksita, in his work styled 
the Girvanapadamanjarl in a dialogue between a Kanyakubja 
brahmana and a sannydsin hailing from Vijayanagara makes 
the brahmana host say that each country has certain practices 
which are durdcdras such as marrying a maternal uncle’s 
daughter in the south, marriage of girls among southerners 
even before they are four years old, sitting down to a meal 
without bathing in Karnataka, in Maharastra the marriage 
of a younger brother before an elder one, in the hilly country 
the practice of niyoga ( vide Mr. P. K. Gode’s interesting paper 
in ‘ Bharatiya-vidya ’ vol. VI pp. 27-30 ). 

According to Sahara, Jaimini in I. 3. 8-9 deals with certain 
words like yarn, vardJiu and vetasa, that have different signi¬ 
ficances among Aryas and Mlecchas ( and therefore these sutras 
constitute what is called yavavarahadhikarapa). But Kumarila 
does not like this view of Sahara and proposes another topic for 
these two sutras, viz. the relative strength of smrti and sadScara 
where they are in conflict. Here there are three possible 
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views, viz. that both are equally strong and so there is an option 
in case of conflict, that acara is stronger, that smrti is the 
stronger of the two. The prima facie view is that both are 
equally strong, since smrti and sadacara are both inferred to be 
based upon Veda. Eumarila’s own final conclusion is that 
smrti is of greater force than acara, that is, where they come in 
direct conflict smrti should prevail. His position is that, though 
both smrti and acara are to be deemed to be based on Veda, 
there is a difference between the two. People have full faith in 
such smrtis as that of Manu and Manu and others are believed 
to have been inspired sages and are the propounders of the rules 
of dharma scattered about in various Vedic Sakh^, while the 
same cannot be said about modern men and their practices 
cannot claim or possess the same weight and allegiance that 
the practices laid down by Manu and other sages can. From 
the practice of sistas one may infer a smrti as the root thereof 
and then further one may infer a sruti as the root of the smrti. 
Therefore acara is removed by two stages from the Veda, while 
smrti is removed only by one stage from the Veda. Hence 
Kumarila says that in case of conflict smrti should prevail over 
ficftra. The practices that are discussed here ( acc. to Kumarila, 
Parthasarathi and others) are such as the marriage with a 
maternal uncle s daughter or with a paternal aunt’s daughter and 
the like that are in vogue among certain people and that are yet 
opposed to smrtis (such as Manu XI. 171-72 ) and for which a 
visible motive can easily be found ( kainadihetvantaram spa^ta- 
meva driyate, as the Sastradipika says). 

Kumarila gives another (and so a third) explanation of 
Jai. I. 3. 8-9 which need not detain us here. 


1647. «rT I 1.3.8-9. Acc. to 

means while acc. to Sahara's gloss means 

Sir G. Jha in *Purvamlmarfisa in its sources' p. 226 translates 
•giving and accepting in gift and buying and selling lions, horses 
means 'a lion' also, but it is hardly possible to believe that gifts of lions were 
made to brahmanas or that they accepted them. must be taken as an 

adjective of *asva* here. The on III. 4. 34 remarks, llfiT ini 

I if 5 

fiw:. This showa that the 
prohibition against the gift of 'kesarin' refers to the gift of horses, 
^bara on Jai. VI. 7. 4 makes this quite clear when he says that in. the 
Vi^vajit where the sacri6cer had to make a gift of all his wealth, horses 

( Continued on the next Page) 
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Jai. I, 3.15-23 constitute what is called Holskadhikaraiia, 
or Samanyasrutikalpanadhikarana. The first two and the last 
two sutras are the most important. Certain practices^**® like 
the Holaka (spring) festival are observed by the easterners, 
certain others like Ahninaihuka (worship of growing Earafija 
or Arka or other trees as handed down in one's family ) by the 
southerners, and the Udvrsabhayajna (honouring oxen on the 
Full Moon of Jyestha and making them run a race) by the nor¬ 
therners. The question is: whether, in making an inference 
about these practices being based on Veda, one was to suppose that 
the inferred Vedic text also should be restricted to the easter¬ 
ners and the like'®^’. The purvapaksa view is that the sruti to 
be inferred as the basis of the respective practices must be 
deemed to be restricted to certain persons only (such as the 
easterners i. e. pracyas &c,). The established conclusion is that 

( Continued from the last page ) 

should not be gifted on account of the prohibition contained in ‘he does not 
give kesarin ^ 

^nUTOTVtr. The (PP. 60-61) 

explains the ^?rs: ‘ tr^ ••• g Vt 
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gsr^fevHTsmi’WTTort > (p. 212). 
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two gsrs may be briefly but closely paraphrased as ' ai g n WfV SRT’TtRTV 
simretOTanwnTwqjygjTr gR: TTWTunrafbnigTfgwf fVTg 1 w srraiftjifgjjw »t%- 
aiR g mhi^i Tvrg ' RutvR »VTiretr 

^rwigh pp. 100 - 101 , Thisarf^refin is called because the first 

example in refers to the'practice of on sig VIII, 46 refers 

to as a practice of the northerners. The R. sru. nr- explains : 

‘ w?T*Rnirff CteUBt • wyt sa n ni} 

wlwiR • e^BJTWTV ulofnrfvf sr^egf»r*ve^ unrvf^ Tnvg^gvHV^r:'.» 

1649, Vide the following remark about the demand fpr the divine 

origin of laws and usages from Berolzheimer; *' historically political power, 
legal regulation and customs were popularly conceived as expressions of the 
Divine Will” (Author's Preface, p. XLIV, in ' the World’s Legal PhUoio% 
pbies*). , ,i 
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such {Nractices must be deemed to be meant for all, since the 
general rule about vedic injunctions is that they are applicable 
-to all. The performer specially meant by each Vedic injunction 
is known in either of three ways,***® viz. by capability, by non¬ 
prohibition and by the employment of a special epithet or 
attribute. When it is said ‘ svargakamo yajeta ' then only the 
three twice-born classes are meant, for, they alone are capable 
of tending the sacred fires and of possessing Vedic learning 
and a sudra is not a fit person to whom that injunction can 
apply. Those who are guilty of grave sins ( patila ) and the 
impotent are prohibited from performing Vedic rites. When 
the Veda says ‘ raja rSjasuyena yajeta ’ there is a special attribute 
•of the performer ( viz. being a ksatriya ) prescribed by the Sruti 
and so no one else can perform Rajasuya. When none of these 
three exists a Vedic vidhi is in general meant for all (sarvadharma). 
The practices of Holaka, Vrsabhayajna and the like should not 
be held to be restricted to certain countries or people only, but 
should be inferred to be applicable to all. When a man leaves 
the east and goes to the south, he may still perform the Holaka 
festival; while a man from the eastern country itself may not 
perform it at all. Further the words ‘ southern, eastern and 
northern ’ are relative. A country that is called southern may 
te to the north of another. Therefore Holaka and other practices 
are not invariably concomitant with particular countries or 
peoples. Nor can it he said that those practices require those 
particular countries for their performance in the way in which 
6ruti expressly requires the Vaisvadeva rite (one of the four 
cSturmasyas) to be performed on a spot that slopes towards the 
east. The Tantravartika^®** points out that persons receive 
appellations from names of countries on various grounds as 
being born in a country or as residing therein or as coming 
from that country or as going to that country. Medhatithi on 
Manu Vm. 46 says the same. 
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The TantravSrtika explains that the first two sutras are 
meant to refer to another question also, viz, whether the rules of 
the grhyasutras'^^^ and of such dharmasutra works as the sutra 
of Gautama are authoritative only as to certain groups or are 
' meant to be authoritative for all. He begins by saying that 
the Puranas, the Manusmrti and Itihasa (i. e. the Mahabharata) 
are equally authoritative for all people and then points out that 
the Gobhila-grhya and Gautama-dharmasutra are traditionally 
accepted by the students of the Samaveda, that the dharmasutra 
of Vasistha is accepted by the students of the Bgveda, the sutra 
of Sahkha-Likhita by the followers of the white Yajurveda and 
the sutras of Apastamba and Baudhayana by the followers of 
the Taittirlya Sakha. The Sastradipika explains that an author 
who was a student of the Samaveda taught his own work to his 
pupils who also learned the Samaveda under him, that these pupils 
in their turn taught that work to others and in that way there 
arose a tradition among the students of the Samaveda to study 
the sutra of Gautama. Therefore, to say even as to grhya 
works that they are restricted to particular groups of persons is 
not correct. Similarly in the case of practices there is no 
epithet or attribute that is common to all those who practise 
them or which distinguishes those who do not observe them 
from those that observe them and therefore it is not possible to 
restrict such practices as Holaka to particular countries or 
groups of people. 

The requisites of valid customs as laid down by the emi¬ 
nent writers of the Purva-mlmarhsa school may now be sum¬ 
marised. Such customs must be ancient, must not be opposed 
to the express texts of the Veda or of smrti, must be such as to 
be regarded as obligatory by the sistas and must be observed 
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by them with the consciousneBs that they are so, they must 
not have a seen or visible purpose, and they must not be im’ 
moral It has to be remembered that the purvamlraSihsS 
writers did not lay down anything about the binding character 
of usages that were peculiarly secular but restricted their 
remarks to customs and usages that had more or less an unseen 
or spiritual purpose. Khandadeva emphasizes this by stating 
‘only those customs can be deemed to be based on the Veda 
that are not opposed to the Veda and smrtis and that are obser¬ 
ved by respectable people under the belief that thereby they are 
carrying what dhanna dictatesMedhatithi on Manu*^* 
11.18 makes this position quite clear after quoting a verse of 
Eumarila ‘ a smpti that is opposed to the Veda or is self-cofttra- 
dictory, or has a visible secular purpose or expressly states a 
motive (for observing its precepts) cannot be deemed to be 
based on the Veda’. The MlmarhsS-kaustubha (p. 51 on Jai. 
I. 3. 7 ) quotes a verse to the effects that ‘ only those whose 
ancestors also observed certain usages handed down from gene¬ 
ration to generation would not incur blame by observing them 
(if they are opposed to sruti or smrti), but not others (who 
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cannot rely on such a state of things)’. In a learned discus¬ 
sion on badha Kumarila in his Tantravartika (on Jai. III. 3.14 
pp. 859-860) brings together many badhas out of which those 
that are relevant to. this discussion are given in the note 
belowIt says that inference is set aside by direct percep¬ 
tion, smrti by sruti, a smrti not composed by an authoritative 
person and that is self-contradictory is set aside by a smrti that is 
authoritative and not self-contradictory, a smrti that has a 
visible worldly purpose by one that has an unseen spiritual 
purpose, a smrti based on inference drawn from a sruti or based 
upon a commendatory vedic passage is set aside by a smrti 
based upon (a direct) Sruti text, a usage is set aside by a smrti 
and one usage is set aside by another usage that is accepted by 
more respectable people &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIi 


CUSTOMS AND DHARMA^ASTRA WORKS 

It is now necessary to see how Dharmasastra works have 
dealt with the authority and binding force of customs and 
usages. Sadacara is defined by Harlta as follows — the 
word ‘ sat * means ‘ good ’ and the good are those who are free 
from (moral) taint; the practices of such people are called 
sadacara. Vide Manu II. 18, which also defines sadacara. 
Even the most ancient sutras testify to the fact that numerous 
customs and usages had arisen in different countries and vil¬ 
lages. The Asv. gr. (I. 7. 1-2 ) says,^^^® ‘ various indeed are the 
observances of ( different) countries and villages; one should 
follow those in marriages; what, however, is common (to all 
or most) shall be declared by us The Ap. gr. (IL 15) declares, 
* people should understand from women what procedure is to be 
observed (according to custom)* and the Ap. Dh. S. provides 
(I. 7. 20. 8 »= IL 11. 29. 14) that one^®®^ should regulate one’s 
course of action ( in difficult or doubtful matters ) according to 
the conduct which is unanimously approved of in all countries 
by the Aryas (men of the three higher castes ), who have been 
properly disciplined, who are aged, who have restrained their 
senses and who are neither covetous nor hypocritical and con¬ 
cludes with the aphorism (II. 11. 29. 15 ) * some teachers hold 
that the rest of the dharmas (not set out in this work) may be 
understood from women and from men of all castes Baud. 
Dh. (I. 5. 13) states (on the subject of sraddha) ‘the us¬ 
ages of people should be followed as to other rites to be per¬ 
formed*. Several grhyasutras (like Paraskara 11.17, Manava 
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gr.1.4.6) refer to the practices of people that should be followed 
in such matters as commencing agricultural operations, holi¬ 
days &c. It is needless to set out these in detail here. Manu*^’ 
IV, 178 pronounces the general prescription for all men, ‘one 
should walk in the path of good men which their fathers and 
grandfathers trod; by so doing one will come to no harm 
For ordinary men this procedure is easy to understand and to 
follow. This dictum sets a premium on the attitude of no change 
in any matter for fear that change may lead to some unexpected 
harm and has been throughout the ages up to the present the 
motto of most people in India. As acara or sadacara is tangible 
and requires no effort to decide between conflicting views, we 
find eulogies of it in the earliest smrtis and purfinas. Vide 
Manu IV, 155-158, Vas. VI. 6-8 (the first and last of which are 
the same as Manu IV. 157-158), Anusasanaparva 104, 6-9, Visnu 
Dh. S. 71. 90-92 ( which are almost the same as Manu IV. 155, 
156,158), Markandeya chap. 34, Brahmapurana 121. 6-9, Visnu- 
purana III. chapters 11-12, Kurmapurana (uttarardha, chap. 15). 

The general rule about the binding character of customs is 
set out as follows. Gaut. (XL 20) observes, ‘the dharmas 
(customs) of countries, castes and families, which are not 
opposed to the Vedic scriptures, are authoritative and binding’. 
Qaut, provides in the next two sutras that cultivators, traders, 
herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans can lay down conven¬ 
tions or usages that would be binding on the respective classes, 
that when a dispute arises as to these usages the king should 
learn affairs from those who wield authority over those classes 
and decide the dispute accordingly. Vas. 1.17 states, ‘ Manu has 
declared that the (peculiar) customs of countries, castes and 
families may be followed in the absence of rules propounded 
by the Veda’, and in XIX. 7 prescribes that the king should 
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enforce tlieno among the four varnas. Ap. Dh. S, II, 6,15.1 
appears to lay down that the customs of countries and families 
(if not opposed to Veda) are authoritative and are to be follow* 
ed in the respective countries or families. But this view seems 
to be unacceptable to Baudh. Dh, S, (I. 1.19-26) which 
says,'^^ ‘there is difference of opinion regarding five (practices) 
ill the South as well as in the North. We shall explain those 
peculiar to the south. They are: to eat in the company of (in 
the same plate with) one whose upanayana is not performed, to 
eat in the company of one’s wife, to partake of stale food, to 
marry the daughter of a maternal uncle or of a paternal aunt. 
Now (the customs peculiar) to the north are : to sell wool, to 
drink rum, to deal in the sale of animals with an upper and a 
lower row of teeth, to follow the profession of arms and to travel 
by sea. He who follows {these practices) in any other country 
than where they are generally in vogue commits sin. For, in 
respect of these customs the authoritativeness must be restricted 
to the respective countries. Gautama declares that this is false. 
And one should not approve of ( accept) either (of the two sets 
of practices), because they are opposed to the tradition of mstas 
(or opposed to the smrtis and the views of siistas)’. The 
Tantravartika^*** (p. 211) mentions the argument of some con¬ 
cerning these passages of Ap. and Baud. viz. that Apastamba’s 
very general statement that practices of countries and families 
are authoritative in the respective countries cannot be accepted 
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as valid, as it is opposed to the views of Gaut. (XL 20), as 
Baud, expressly states that certain practices though prevalent 
in certain localities cannot be accepted as valid and binding 
even in those localities because they are opposed to the express 
words of such authoritative and highly venerated smrtis (as 
those of Manu). Manu in several places provides for the enfor¬ 
ceability of customs and usages. In Manu VII. 203 it is said, 

‘ the conqueror should hold as authoritative and binding the 
la\vful customs of the conquered country, just as they are stated 
to be’ and in Manu VIIL 41 and 46it is provided, ‘A king 
who knows dharma ( sacred law) should carefully inquire into 
the customs of castes, of countries, of guilds and of families 
and settle (or enforce) the customs peculiar to each. Whatever 
may have been practised by the good and by twice-born men 
devoted to dharma, that shall be established (by the king) as 
the law, provided it be not opposed to the ( customs of) coun¬ 
tries, families and castes’. Medhatithi adds that the king has 
to see whether the customs of countries, families, castes and 
guilds are directly in conflict with the Veda or are harmful to 
others or utterly immoral ( such as marrying one’s mother) and 
only those that are found not to be so are to be enforced by the 
king and he^^^ adds on Manu U. 6 thafthe practices of sistas 
(persons who are well conducted, free from greed and learned 
in the Veda) on matters on which the Veda and smrti are silent 
and which they observe with the consciousness that they (prac¬ 
tices ) are right (dharma) should be deemed to be based on 
Veda. He offers certain illustrations of such practices and also 
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relieB^**’ upon the words of the Mahfibharata (Vanaparva 313. 
117 ), ‘what is true dharma is concealed as in a dark cave; the 
i only) path is to follow great men *. In 1.118 Mann declares 
that the ancient (or long enduring) laws (or customs) of 
countries, castes, families and the rules among heretics and 
companies (of traders and the like) have been dealt with by 
him in the sastra (Institutes). Yaj. I. 343 provides that when 
a conqueror reduces a country to subjection he should preserve 
intact whatever customs, laws and judicial procedure, and 
family usages are handed down from generation to generation 
therein (provided they are not opposed to Astras and, as the 
Mit. says, he should not cause confusion by imposing the us¬ 
ages of his own country on the conquered country). Yaj. II. 193 
(like Manu and Gaut.) provides that the varying usages and 
conventions of srenis (guilds of artisans), naigamas (traders), 
heretics and associations (of soldiers and the like ) should bo 
respected by the king in the same way as he honours the usages 
of learned brShmanas. About the latter Yaj. II. 186 says that 
the king should sedulously enforce the conventions of learned 
brahmanas which are not opposed to the dictates of the Veda 
and smrti (such as a]}out pastures, water-courses and wells and 
the preservation of temples) and he should also enforce his edicts 
that are not opposed to Veda and smrti (such as making pro¬ 
vision for travellers and prohibiting the sale of horses to an 
enemy &c.). Kautilya prescribes that the king should 
follow as regards inheritance and partition the customs that are 
in vogue in a country, a caste, a sahgha (company or guild) or 
a village. Devala*“’ and BrhatparS^ara (X.p. 381) have a verse 
very similar to Yaj. I. 343. The Mahabharata remarks that 
there is no custom or practice that can be said to be beneficial 
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to all alike From this it follows that variations in prac¬ 
tices were to be tolerated by the king. Brhaspati**^' advises 
the king to keep intact the customs of countries, castes and 
families that have been long in vogue in them and states that 
otherwise the subjects become irritated and disaffected and there 
Is loss of wealth and army. He gives certain striking' illus¬ 
trations of peculiar practices: ‘members of the twice-born 
classes in the southern countries take, in marriage their mater¬ 
nal uncle’s daughter; in the middle country (the country 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya lying to the west of 
Prayaga and to the east of Vinasana where the Sarasvatl dis¬ 
appears, as said by Manu II. 21) artisans and menial workers 
eat the flesh of a cow; in the eastern countries people (all in¬ 
cluding brSbraanas) eat fish and women are given to adultery; 
in the north women drink liquor and contact with them even in 
their monthly illness is allowed; the people of the Khaia country 
take as wives the widows of their own brothers; these several 
people are not liable to undergo punishment or penance because 
of their doing these things in the respective countries ’. Medie¬ 
val writers differed about the meaning of the last half verse. 
The Madanaratna said (acc. to V. P. p. 22) that there is neither 
punishment nor prSyascitta when the above practices which are 
opposed to snirti texts are indulged in by the inhabitants of the 
countries specified, while the V. P. p. 22 holds that there is only 
absence of punishment at the king’s hands for these people in 
those countries, but they are still liable to undergo prSyaScitta 
and that if these practices are followed in other countries both 
punishment and prayascitta have to be undergone. 
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Kftt.**’* defines what is meant by the customs of countries 
and families'and states how and when they are to be enforced: 
* That is said to be the custom of a country, which is in vogue 
in a country, is of long standing and is not opposed to the Veda 
and Smrti. That is called family custom which has come down 
hereditarily in a family as right conduct (dharma) to be 
observed (by members of that family ); the king should pre¬ 
serve it as it is. In disputes between the residents of the same 
country or capital, hamlet of cowherds, town or village the 
decision should be based on their own conventional usages, but 
in disputes between inhabitants of these and others the decision 
must be in accordance with the sacred texts. Therefore the 
king should decide the causes of people according to the rules 
of siastra: but in the absence of texts he should carry out (the 
administration of justice) according to the usage of the coun¬ 
try. Whatever conventions are settled in accordance with the 
consent of (the people of a) country should always be preserved 
in writing sealed with the royal seal. Such conventions should 
be sedulously upheld as if they were the dictates of sSstra and 
the king should decide (disputes) after carefully consider¬ 
ing them.' Here Kat.' is principally concerned with the 
decision of legal disputes on the basis of the customs of 
countries and families, but his rules also have a general 
application. He also states that in the case of the conflict of 
laws by which the parties are governed sastra prevails. PitS- 
maha“” has a similar verse about the usages of towns, villages 
and guilds and mentions that Br. held the same view. Manu 
also (VIII. 3 ) requires the king to decide the disputes of people 
according to principles drawn from local customs (ttefadr?f« 
hetu) and from the Institutes of law ( iastradr§ta ). Medhatithi 
(on Manu VIII. 3) gives some interesting illustrations of local 
customs; viz. in certain southern localities a sonless widow 
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occupies a square low table in the hall of justice, when she is 
struck with dice by the judicial officers and then she gets her 
husband’s property (this is a reminiscence of Nirukta III. 5 
explaining Bg. I. 25. 7), in the north there is a custom that 
when certain persons come on behalf of a bridegroom seeking 
for a virgin in marriage and they are fed at the house of the 
girl’s father then it is implied that there is a promise to give 
that girl in marriage to that particular bridegroom. These two 
customs are not opposed to any Sruti or srarti (and even the 
V. P. p. 10 refers to the second as prevalent in the north and 
Madhyadesa). But Medhatithi mentions other local usages 
that are opposed to smrti e. g. grain is lent in spring and in the 
autumn of the same year double of it is taken. This is opposed 
to the rules of smrti laying down rates of interest.- 

Very difficult questions arise in regard to the relative force 
of sruti, smrti and sadacara and numerous rules have been laid 
down in cases of apparent and real conflicts among them. As 
Manu II. 6, Vas. 1. 4-5 and Yaj. I. 7 mention the sources of 
dharma to be firuti, smrti and sadacara in that order, the Mitak- 
sara remarks that ‘ in case of conflict, each preceding one of 
those three has more force (or binding character) than each 
succeeding one.’ Sruti or Veda is recognised by all smrti writers 
as the highest or supreme authority for those who desire to know 
what dharma'*” is (vide Manu II. 13 and Yaj. I. 40). If two 
vedic texts of equal authority are in conflict, then Gaut'*^* I. 5, 
Manu 11.14 and Jabali declare that there is an option. For 
example, there are two Vedic texts ‘he takes the sodasin cup in 
the Atiratra sacrifice ’ and ‘ he does not take the sodasin cup in 
the Atiratra’. In this case there is an option. Similarly Vedic 
texts say that the daily Vedic agnihotra may be performed 
after sunrise, or ^fore sunrise or when neither the sun nor stars 
are visible. Therefore there is an option, viz. the daily agni¬ 
hotra offering may bo made at any one of the three times speci¬ 
fied (Manu IL 15). But a vedic text which is in apparent con¬ 
flict with another is not always of equal force with that other. 
In such a case there is no option, and various rules are laid 
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down in tho ParvamImaihBa some important ones among which 
will be discussed at length in the section on Furvamim&rhsS. 
Such texts may be explained by holding that one lays down a 
general rule (samanya), while the other lays down a special 
rule ( visesa) or an exception, or that one is a vidhi and the 
other merely an arthavada or that tho two texts have different 
scopes or refer to different ages &c. All these rules about the 
interpretation of Vedic texts have been held to apply to srarti 
passages. For example, Maim VUI. 381 is a general rule abso¬ 
lutely prohibiting the killing of a brahmana, While Manu 
Vm. 350 allowing the killing of a brShmana in self-defence is 
a special rule or may be regarded as a mere arthdvada (viz. 
even a guru who is really not to be killed on any account may 
1)6 killed when he is an atatayin, what of others, as the Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 21 explains). Similarly Manu VIII. 351 saying that 
there is no fault (i. e. no sin, no punishment and no prayascitta) 
in slaying an atatayin has restricted scope as applying only to 
an atatayin who is not a brahmana, A few more examples will 
be given immediately, below. 

In cases of conflict between sruti and smrti, the rules laid dow n 
by the Purvamimamsa have already been explained (pp. 832-34). 
Jaimini VI. 1.13-14 and Sahara furnish an example. If, relying 
on Manu VIII. 416, the purvapaksa were to argue that women 
own no wealth and so should not engage in a vedic sacrifice 
then as that smrti so interpreted is opposed to the Veda it may 
be discarded by womenSmrtis also lay down certain gene¬ 
ral rules on that point. Laugaksi and JSbala lay down that 
in case of contradiction between 6ruti and smrti, the former has 
greater force and that if there is no contradiction then what is 
laid down in the smrti should be observed as if it were laid down 
by the Veda. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 46 admits that a proposit¬ 
ion of the Veda cannot be set aside ( hadUta ) by even a special 
proposition in a smrti text. But in spite of the general proposi¬ 
tion commentators like ViSvarupa, Medhatithi and Vijnanesvara 

1677. I VI, 1. 13 ; 1W5IT 
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had to admit that what was laid down by sruti texts was set 
aside or contradicted or abandoned by smrti texts or by popular 
sentiment After the Qdayanlya (concluding isti) in the Agni- 
stoma sacrifice was finished, a rite was prescribed by Vedic texts 
in-which a barren cow ( called Anubandhya ) was sacrificed for 
Mitra and Varuna. But later on this was condemned and in 
lieu of a cowAmiksa ( mixture of heated milk and curds ) was 
substituted, v ide H. D. II. pp. 1200-1201 for the anubandhya 
cow and p. 628 n. 1198 above for the verse quoted by the Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 117 condemning cow sacrifice in Kaliyuga. Yaj. III. 
234 puts govadha ( slaughter of a cow ) at the head of upapa- 
takas. Medhatithi on Manu IV. 176 after stating that even 
such acts as donating all one’s property in the Visvajit sacrifice 
or killing a cow should not be done (though sanctioned by the 
Veda) remarks that he gives that explanation following his 
predecessors* views but that to him it appears that an express 
sruti text cannot be set aside by a smrti passage Visvarupa 
also ( on pp. 25-26 ) after adverting to the fact that Yaj. III. 234 
places govadha at the head of UpapataJcas remarks that this may 
apply to the killing of cows spoken of in smrtis such as at the 
time of samavartana (vide Manu III. 3 ) and that the rule must 
be upheld that a smrti that is. in conflict with an express text 
of the Veda is to be set aside. Sometimes even a smrti text 
though theoretically weaker than sruti was allowed to prevail 
over a sruti. For example, the Veda prescribes the filling of the 
cups of wine in Sautramani isti, but this is one of the matters 
prohibited in Kali^^^ (vide chapter on Kalivarjyas below). 

The general rule is that when a custom or usage is opposed 
to the text of the Veda the latter must prevail. So early a 
writer as Apastamba states this rule emphatically in several 
places. In Ap. Dh. S. I. 1. 4. 8 it is stated^^®^: ‘For, an ex¬ 
plicit sruti text has greater force than acara (usage) from 
which a sruti text ( on which it may be supposed to be based ) 
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may be inferred/ In 111. 30. 8-9 Ap. Dh. S. says, ‘ during the 
morning and evening twilights a snataka should be seated outside 
the village and should restrain his speech (should not speak 
about worldly matters); but (an agnihotrin must not go 
out for) what is enjoined by sruti is of more force in case of 
conflict of duties Similarly in Ap. IJ. 9. 23. 8-9, ‘ It is the settled 
view of those who are deeply learned in the thre^ Vedas that 
they are (highest) authority. They consider that tlie rites which 
are there prescribed for performance with rice, yava, animals, 
clarified butter, milk, potsherds (in conjunction ) with the wife 
and accompanied by loudly or inaudibly recited (mantras) 
must be performed and that a usage opposed to these rites is 
without authority In spite of this and the doctrine of the 
Purvamimamsa stated above (p. 843) usages sprang up that 
were opposed to or gave the go-by to the prescriptions of the Veda 
as will appear a little below and particularly in the section on 
Kalivarjya. 

The conflict of smrtis among themselves presents much 
greater difficulties. From very ancient times authors of smrtis 
differed greatly among themselves. A few striking examples 
may be cited.* Ap. Dh. S. (1. 6.19. 2-12 ) cites the views of ten 
predecessors on the question of the persons whose food may be 
partaken of by a brahmana (hi UiijUnmih ). The difference 
between Gautama and Baudhayana on the one liand and Ap. on 
the other on the question of the validity of certain usages in 
certain localities has already been referred to (p. 858). In HI. 16 
Manu mentions three views ( and four sages ) on the question of 
the position of a brahmana who marries a sudra wife or has a 
son or a child from her. Baud. Dh. S. I. 8. 2, Manu UI. 13, Visnu 
Dh. S. 24. 1-4, Par. Gr. I 4, Vas. I. 25 show that brahmanas were 
allowed to have sudra women as wives. But Yaj. 1. 56 empha¬ 
tically dissents from this by stating ‘ this is not my view In 
this state of affairs the medieval digests and commentators 
were hard put to it to evolve rules of interpretation. One rule 
early evolved was that "when two smrti texts were in conflict, 
* reasoning based on the practices of elders ( sistas ) was of grea¬ 
ter force* (Yaj. n. 21)^^2 explains that ratiocina- 
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tion may take the form of holding that one text lays down a 
general rule and the other lays down a special rule (which prevails 
over a general rule ), or the text may be held to relate to diffe. 
rent sets of circumstances or in the last resort it may be held 
that there is an option, but in arriving at these conclusions the 
practice of the old or of sistas who follow the rule in one text 
and discard or avoid the rule in the other text is the guide 
Br.i684 gives the following warning to those who do not take 
reasoning into consideration: ‘ The decision (in a cause) should 
not be given by merely relying on sastras, for in the case of a 
decision devoid of reasoning loss of dharma results’. Nar. 
(I. 40 ) provides in a strain similar to the Mit., ‘ when there is 
conflict between two texts of dharmasastra, it is declared that 
the method to adopt is to resort to reasoning, for the practices 
( of Mstas ) are of great force and the strict letter of the law is 
overruled by them (or properly understood through them)’. 
These provisions remind us of the working of the principle 
of cjcquifds applied by the praetors in Rome to th© rigid older 
legislation or the influence of Equity in English Law. When 


( Continued from the last f>a^c ) 
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old rules become too narrow or are deemed to be not in harmony 
with the views of a changing or progressive society, it was 
thought to be the privilege of the king or the judge to adopt his 
practice to the existing state of society and not to decide a case 
by a too strict adherence to ancient dicta. 

Another rule that was laid down was that in case of con¬ 
flict between dharmasastra and arthasastra, the former is of 
more weight or authority or that one should discard the rule in 
the arthasiastra^®®® (Ap. Dh. S. I, 9. 24. 23; Yaj. U. 21; Nar. I, 
39; Kat. 20 ). Vide pp. 8-9 above for an explanation of this 
rule. The rule of the arthasastra has the accomplishment of a 
visible or worldly purpose as the goal, while the dharmasastra 
rule has as its purpose the securing of unseen or spiritual results. 
Therefore the latter from a spiritual or ethical point of view is 
superior to the former. 

Several other methods of resolving conflicts between smrtis 
may be mentioned here. B^. states: ‘ Manusmrti occupies 
a pre-eminent position because it puts together the purport of 
the Vedas; that smrti which is in conflict with the purport of 
Manuisnot commended’. Ahgiras also states that to follow 
the words (of another smrti) disregarding the unrivalled 
dharmasastra of Manu would not be beneficial to a person. The 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 300 speaks of the Manusmrti and others as the 
great smrtis (raaha-smrti). Some writers^®®’’ quote the Vedic 
text ‘ whatever Manu said is indeed medicine ’ in this connec¬ 
tion, thereby identifying the author of the Manusmrti with the 
Manu named in the Vedas. But this does not afford much help. 
Another principle evolved was that certain rules of conduct 
and certaih smrtis were of special authority in certain cycles 
of time. Manu (I. 85-86 = Santi 232. 27-28 = Parasara I. 22-23 
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= Brhat-Parasara I. p. 55) himself says that the dharmas 
differ according to which of the four yugas is current, viz. tapas 
is the highest dharma in the Krta age, knowledge in Treta, 
yajfia in Dvapara and only dana in Kali. This verse only 
means that in a particular yuga the predominant or easily per¬ 
formed dharma is the one indicated but the verse does not mean 
that a dharma predominant in one yuga was prohibited in 
another. ParaSara I. 24 ( = Brhat-Parasara I. p. 55) declares 

that in the Krta age the dharmas (to be observed) were those 
promulgated by Manii, in Treta those of Gautama, in Dvapara 
those of Sahkha-Likhita and in Kali those of Parasara. This 
also did not solve all difficulties, since the medieval digests and 
commentaries found that even what was allowed by Parasara 
came to be disapproved of or condemned by the people. Many 
prescriptions of the smrtis were therefore included under Kali- 
varjya (acts forbidden in the Kali age) on the ground that action, 
though at one time prescribed or sanctioned by the sastra, 
should not be resorted to, if it has become hateful to the people, 
since it would not lead to heaven ,(if persisted in). This 
was the dictum of Yaj. 1.156 ( == Brhan-Naradlya-purana 24.12), 
Manu ly. 176, Visnu Dh. S. (71. k-85 ), the Visnupurana (UI. 
11. 7 ), Sukra III. 64, Barhaspatya-sutra ( on Arthasastra ) V. 16. 
Vide p. 630 and n. 1202 above. These texts were relied upon 
for prohibiting certain acts (though done in former times) by 
theMit. (on Yaj, IL 117, lU. 18), V. P. (p. 442) and others. 
But these devices of interpretation also proved futile in certain 
cases. On the question of the periods of mourning due to death 
for ksatriyas and others the texts are so various and so conflic¬ 
ting that even the great Vijhanesvara declares (on Yaj. III. 22 ) 
that he is not going to furnish any orderly presentation of the 
smrti texts assigning to each its proper province, since it would 
be useless to do so in view of the fact that the usage of sistas 
did not agree with most of them^^^°. Visvarupa also (on Yaj. 
ni. 30) is in the same predicament. The commentators (such as 
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Madhava in Par. M. on I. 1. p. 84) were aware that peopl e would 
not go in for religious practices that called for great effort and 
would seek for such rules as would be easy of observance. 

In some cases it was provided that where there is a conflict 
among smrtis the view of the majority should prevail. Gobhila- 
Hinrti (III. 148-149 ) provides^^^^ that where there is a conflict 
among passages ( of smrtis \ authoritativeness rests with that 
view which is supported by a majority of the texts, but wliere 
two passages are of equal authority then reasoning has to be 
employed. The assumption or axiom was, according to Medha- 
tithi^693 ( on Manu II. 29 and XI. 216). Mit. (onIII. 325), Sm. 0. 
(I. p. 5), Apararka p. 1053, Madanaparijata (pp. 11,91) and 
others that all smrtis form one sastra, that if some sinrti texts 
on the same subject are in conflict there is an option and when 
there is no conflict ail rules from all smrtis should be held 
applicable to the subject matter; this was based on the analogy 
of the maxim called ‘ sarva-sakhapratyayanyaya ’ or ‘ sakhan- 
taradhikarana ’ ( vide Jai. II. 4. 9 and Sahara thereon ). 

It is further provided that works of heretical sects were to 
be left out of consideration, Manu calls them smrtis, but they 
are outside the pale of Vedic orthodoxy. Manu (XII. 95) 
declared,‘the smrtis that are outside the (pale of) Veda 
and all false or fallacious doctrines are of no avail after death, 
because they are all based on ignorance ’. In the Vedantasutra 
(II. 1. 1) also the word smrti is applied to the works on the 
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Sankhya philosophy. The Tantravartika (p. 195) says that 
the Bauddhas and other heretical sects do not admit that their 
doctrines are based on the Veda, like a bad son hating his 
parents; the prescriptions contained in their works are opposed 
to all the 14 vidyas except in the case of a few sentences laying 
down restraint of senses, charity and the like; they were 
promulgated by persons like the Buddha who had given up the 
path of the Veda and did acts contrary to the Veda and they 
were propounded to persons that were beyond the pale of the 
three Vedas and that mostly were sudras and persons outside 
the system of the four varnas and asrainas. Medhatithi on 
Mann IL 6 adopts this and remarks that the Sakyas, Bhojakas 
and Ksapanakas do not admit the Veda as authoritative, they 
openly declare the Veda to be unauthoritative and they teach 
doctrines directly opposed to the Veda. TheCaturvimsatimata'^^^^ 
states that the words of Arhat (Jina), of Carvaka and of 
Bauddhas, should bo abandoned as they lead to delusion. 

Then comes the question of the conflict between smrtis and 
puranas. It has been shown in the H. of Dh., vol. 1 pp. 160-167, 
how the Puranas are rich in Dharmasastra material. The siitras 
and early smrtis do not look upon the Puranas as a source of 
dharma, though Gaut. XL 19 and Yaj. 1. 3 mention Parana as 
one of the classes of works on which the king or any one else 
may draw for knowledge of dharma and though the Ap. Dh. S. 
quotes from a Parana in 1. 6. 19. 13,1. 10. 29. 8 and II. 9. 23. 3 
and names a Bhavisyatpurana in II, 9. 24. 6. It is to be noted 
that the views quoted by Ap. from the Puranas in the first three 
passages are opposed to the views of the Kalivarjya section 
alleged to be taken from the Adityapurana in medieval digests. 
The passage of the Tantravartika stating that Puranas, 
Manusmrti and ItihSsa are universally accepted throughout 
India has been already quoted ( on p. 853 ). When Manu states 
that smrti is a source of dharma he does not obviously com¬ 
prehend Puranas under smrti as Manu 11. 10 clearly shows 
( dharrmsdstram tii vai sinrtih ). Manu III. 232 and Yaj. III. 189 
employ the plural ‘ Puranani ’ and so those smrtis obviously 
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knew several Puranas and Medhatithi notes that they were 
composed by Vyasa and described the creation of the world &c. 
The Strlparva (13. 2) also employs the plural and the Svarga- 
rohanikaparva (5. 46-47) speaks of Krsna Dvaipayana as the 
author of 18 Puranas. The Adiparva^^^^ (1. 293-94) prescribes 
that one should strengthen the Veda by (the study of) the 
Itihasa and Parana and that the Veda fears the man whose 
knowledge is insignificant ‘ this man will harm me *. Accord¬ 
ing to the Bhagavata-purana I. 4. 25 the purpose of the 
composition of the Mahabharata was this that as the Veda 
cannot be learnt by women, sudras and brahmanas who are so 
only by birth ( and do ^not study ) the sage Vyasa took com¬ 
passion on them and composed the Mahabharata for their bene¬ 
fit. The same must be deemed to be the purpose of the com¬ 
position of the puranas. The Daksasmrti II. 69 prescribes 
the recitation of itihasa and purana in the 6th and 7th parts of 
the day ( divided into 8 parts). The Ausanasa smrti (III. 
p. 515, Jivananda) prescribes the study of the Veda in the 
bright half of the months from Magha after utsarjana and the 
study of the Vedangas and of Purana in the dark half. It 
appears that some at least of the extant Puranas were composed 
in the first centuries of the Christian era and that from early 
times they contained dharmasastra material. In another section 
the paura^iclharma will be separately dealt with hereafter. 
Gradually the Puranas became very popular in the course of 
centuries, some of the original rites prescribed by the Veda and 
the early srartis went out of vogue and new modes of worship 
and rites provided by the Puranas came into general obser¬ 
vance, The Vedavyasa smrti (14) and the Sahgraha state 
that in case of conflict between smrti and purana smrti is to be 
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preferred. Apararka (p. 9) quotesa sinrti text, ‘that is 
highest dharma which is understood from the Veda, that is to 
be known as inferior dharma that is declared in the Puranas 
and the like*. Apararka (p. 15) further tells us that^^®^ accor¬ 
ding to the Bhavisyatpurana the puranas are of authority in 
declaring dharma that is vyamiira (i. e. mixed up and not 
purely Vedic ). Medieval writers were often divided as to the 
authoritativeness of puranas. Mitramisra (in his commen¬ 
tary^’®^ on Yaj. II. 21) asserts that dharmasastra (viz. smrti) 
is not more authoritative tha n purSna and that in case of con¬ 
flict between a smrti text and a purana text recourse must be 
had to reasoning as in the case of conflict between two smrtis. 
On the other hand, the V. Mayukha,^’®^ after quoting Manu IX. 
126 and Devala about the first born among twins being regarded 
as the oldest and after referring to a half verse from the 
Bhagavatapurana (rather from the commentary of Sridhara 
thereon) which holds that among twins the one born later is to 
be deemed as the elder, remarks that the Purana passage is to 
b ,0 set aside in favour of the smrti passages and that ^n the 
ppranas usages opposed to the smrtis are very frequently met 
with. It further says that this view is preferable to that of 
some others according to whom in this matter the custom of 
the country should be followed. The Nirnayasindhu fill, 
p, 251) also says the same. The respect for the puranas carried 
away late medieval writers so far that relying on some jiro- 
phetic passages in the puranas about the disappearance ^ of 
four varnas in the Kali age and the subsistence of only br^h- 
manas and sudras therein, they denied the existence of ksatrf^as 
and vai&yas in the Kali age, in spite of the fact that all smrtis 
(like Manu, Yaj., Parasara) and many commentaries (including 
the Mitaksara) hold that the four varnas exist in the Kali age. 
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Vide H. of Dh. ,vol, II pp, 380-382 about the existence of ksa- 
triysB in the Kali age. 

The case of conflict between smrti and customs has now 
to bo considered. The general rule deduced from Vas, I. 5, 
Yaj. I. 7 and supported by the Mit. ( on Yaj. I, 7 and II. 117 ), 
the Sra, C. (II. p. 266), Kulluka ( on Manu, 11. 10) and several 
others is that smtri is of superior authority to the usages of 
the siistas. But from early times there have been dissenting 
voices. Visvarupa on Yaj. III. 250 states that that purport of the 
smrtis is to be followed which is in accordance with the settled 
practice of the Mstas resident in Aryavarta^^"®. On Manu IV. 
176 Medhatithi points out that niyoga is permitted by such 
smrtisas Gaut. 18.4-14, Yaj. I. 68-69, Vas. 17. 56-65, but 
being condemned by the people it is not practised. There- 
fore the principle that may be deduced from these is that 
the prescriptions of smrtis (and even of sruti) need not be 
observed and should not be observed when they are vehemently 
condemned by the people. The chapter on Kalivarjya will make 
this clear. Commentators like Medhatithi (on Manu n. 10) went 
BO far as to say that DharmaiSstra is that which prescribes what 
is to be done for attaining dharma, that is smrti from which 
dharma which one performs as a duty is understood and there¬ 
fore SistScSra*^®^ also is smrti. The smrtis themselves embodied 
the practices of the people current in their days, as Manu I. 107 
declares, ‘ in this work dharma has been fully stated as well as 
the good and evil qualities of (human ) actions and the ancient 
customs and usages of the four varnas.’ Manu adds (1.108), 

‘ ac9.ra (customs and usages) are transcendental law, and so 
are the practices declared in the Veda and ^the smrti; therefore 
a twice-born person desirous of his own welfare should always 
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make efforts to follow it This has been the basic text in 
modern decisions that recognize the binding nature of customs. 
It is therefore necessary to understand the exact meaning of 
this verse. Two constructions are possible; (1) that the word 
&cSra is qualified by the words ‘ srutyukta ’ and ‘ smarta ’ and 
that the first half declares that usages declared in the Veda or 
smrti are transcendental law (this is the meaning given by 
most commentators of Manu); (2) that Scara by itself and 
other rules of conduct declared in the sruti or smrti are transcen¬ 
dental (i. e. here in the first half of the verse there is a reference 
to three kinds of acaras, as Govipdaraja and Nandana explain). 
If we look to the preceding verse and the following verses (that 
eulogise Scara) the 2nd construction looks more natural and has 
been accepted by the decided cases when they lay down that 
* immemorial usage is transcendental law ’ (Sir William Jones’ 
translation, of Manu 1.108) and that “under the Hindu system of 
law clear proof of usage will outweigh the written text of the 
law ". The Anusasana (141. 65) and Ssnti 354. 6 expressly 
state that dharma is threefold viz. that declared in the Veda, 
that declared in the smptis and the third is what is practised 
by fiistas. Sumantu^’^^ emphatically declares that family 
usage should be preferred to the prescriptions of sSstra. The 
KurmapurSna (Uttarardha 15.19) appears to support the 
2nd interpretation when it says, ‘ one should observe that Scara 
which is declared by the Sruti and smrti and which is rightly 
followed by the good ’. The exact import of the word ScSra (or 
sadacara) has been shifting from age to age and among com¬ 
mentators. In the earliest days, as shown by the Tai. Up., 
Gaut. (28. 48, 51), Baud. Dh. S. 1.1. 4-9, Manu XH. 108-109, 
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Vas. I. 6, the ftcara to be followed was that observed or declared 
by learned brahraanas who were highly moral and selfless (the 
sistas). Medhatithi on Mann 11. 6 states that binding acSra is 
that of Mstas learned in the Vedas, Gradually every usage 
that had no visible secular purpose came to be looked upon as 
binding and lastly the usages of sudras, of praiiloma castes and 
even of heterodox sects became, as will be shown in the sequel, 
enforceable by the king. As observed in 39 Mad, 298, 301 the 
commentaries indicate an attempt to reconcile the text law with 
the actual usages of the people. 

The requisites of valid custdms, according to the smrtis and 
Commentaries and digests, are similar to those laid down by the 
writers on Purvamlmaihsa i. e. they must be ancient, must not 
be opposed to Sruti and smrti, must be such that they are regard¬ 
ed by respectable people as obligatory on them and such as are 
observed with that consciousness by the mstas, they must be 
strictly construed and cannot be availed of by others not within 
their purview and must not be immoral or severely condemned 
by popular sentiment. Customs once in vogue may be abandon¬ 
ed by the people as the chapter on Kalivarjya will show. 

From Gaut., Manu, Br,, Kat, and other writers quoted 
above it follows that the customs and usages of which account 
has to be taken are those of districts ( de§a or janapada), towns 
and villages, castes, families, guilds or corporations or groups 
(gana, sreni, sahgha, naigama, varga). A few words on each of 
these and on usages of gdrus and iakhas will be said later on 
and a few illustrations of each will be given. But first of all 
certain preliminary observations have to be made about customs 
in general. The medieval writers on DharmaSastra make it clear 
that customs that depart from the generally received smrti 
prescriptions must be strictly construed and that they cannot be 
extended on the ground of analogy to other matters outside the 
specific acknowledged customs. For example, both the Sm. 0, (J., 
71) and the Smrtimuktaphala^”® (on Varnasrama p. 31) say that, 
though one’s maternal uncle’s daughter can be married (by 
Custom) yet one’s mother’s sister or mother’s sister’s daughter 
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cannot be married, because popular sentiment is opposed to the 
latter kind of marriages and popular sentiment has to be 
respected as Manu declares (in IV. 176). Similarly the Saraskara- 
kaustubha^’^* and the Dharmasindhu provide that where there 
is a local or family usage for narrowing down the limits of 
sapinda relationship in marriage, only those who belong to that 
locality or family can avail themselves of such narrowing down, 
but if a person in a different locality or belonging to a different 
family were to follow the practice of narrowing down the 
sapinda relationship, he would incur blame. Owing to the 
vastness of Bharatavarsa it was recognised that what waff 
sadacara in one country would not be so in another, as is noted 
by the Par. M. (I. 2, p. 65 ) in relation to marriage with one’s 
maternal uncle’s daughter.^’'® 


A few words may now be said about customs of countries. 
That usages about details of ritual varied a great deal even in 
the Vedic times is quite clear. The Sat. Br. (1.1. 4. 13) notes 
that in former times it was the wife of the sacrificer that rose 
at the Haviskrt call, but that in its own day the wife or a 
priest (the Agnldhra) rises in answer to the call. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. IL p. 1027 and n. 2311 on the Haviskrt call. For 
similar differences in practices vide the same Brahmana XII. 3. 
5.1 and XII. 6.1. 41. The Ait. Br. frequently refers to one view 
and refutes it by saying that one should not do so (tat tathU 
na Imryat) or one should discard it (tat tat nadrtyam) e. g. vide 
chap. 12. 7,17. 1,18. 8, 28.1, 29. 5. Vide also Tai. Br. I. 1. 8, 
I. 3.1, III. 8. 8 for similar words. That different districts had 
different customs about marriages and other matters even 
before the times of the grhyasutras and dharmasutras has been 
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noted above (pp. 856-857). Baudh&yana made a distinction about 
the customs of the northern and southern people (countries). 
That customs of the northern and southern countries differed 
is emphasized by many commentators and writers of digests. 
For example, the Mit. on Yaj. I. 256 refers to the differing views 
of daksinStyas and udicyas on Ekoddista-^raddha. Sahkara- 
bhatta in the introductory verses of the Dvaitanirnaya (or 
Dharma-dvaita-) expressly states that he will furnish solutions 
of knotty points in Dharma^astra after abiding by the views of 
southern writers. The Nirnayasindhu in its section on sapindya 
speaks of Sulapani, Vacaspati and l^uddhiviveka as Gaudas 
and Maithilas, and points out that Sulapani in the Sambandha- 
viveka and the Sambandhatattva (a Gauda work) allow 
marriage with a girl separated by three gotras from the bride¬ 
groom, while the southern writers (daksinStyas) do not accept 
the view. But in those days there were no rigid territorial 
boundaries for certain practices or doctrines. For example, 
Vijhanesvara, Madana-ratna, FSrijata, Vacaspati and Sulapani 
accepted the view that sapindya arises from community of the 
particles of the body, while AparSrka, Smrticandrika and 
Madhava (though they were southern writers like Vijnanesivara) 
held that sapindya was based on the offering of pinda in 
Sraddhas. The fashion of dividing Hindu works into schools 
and assigning them definite territorial limits started with 
Colebrooke and has been perpetuated by decisions of the Privy 
Council and of the Indian High courts. Vide Collector of Madura 
V. Mooloo 12 Mad. LA. 397 at p. 432 (for reference to Colebrooke), 
p. 435 (as to how schools arose), pp. 436-437 (as to different 
schools). Strange results have flowed from this. The Vyavahara- 
mayukha, written by Nllakantha, whose family belonged iio 
Paithan in Maharastra and migrated to Benares and who 
himself wrote under the patronage of a Bundella chief, came 
to be regarded as a work of the highest authority in Gujerat 
and North Eonkan (even superseding the MitaksarS.), while 
in MahSr&stra proper its authority is subordinate to that of the 
Mit&ksara. The Mit. (on Yaj, II. 119 ) avers that in the section 
on the partition of heritage the texts generally repeat what is 
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already current among the people and that if Yaj, 11.118-119 
were interpreted to mean that the words ‘ what is acquired at the 
cost of paternal estate by a person himself ’ stand by themselves 
and do not qualify the other clauses, then what is acquir¬ 
ed through friendship even at the cost of the paternal estate 
would not be liable to partition, which would be opposed to the 
practice among people. The Vyavahara-mayukha also says 
on Manu IX. 210 (about reunion) that the law and administra¬ 
tion of justice are generally based as is the case with grammar 
on people’s usages. The Vlramitrodaya also states that all 
writers of digests are agreed that smrtis on Vyavahara generally 
re-iterate recognized popular usages. 

Customs of countries and families have been specially 
recognized from very ancient times in the sphere of marriage. 
The Mv. gr. (I. 7.1-2 ) has been already cited above ( p, 856 ). 
The commentators on Asv, gr., Haradatta and Narayana, both 
mention that in certain countries sexual intercourse is com¬ 
menced immediately after marriage, that this practice is oppos¬ 
ed to the rule in Aiv. gr, 1.1.10 that the married couple should 
be celibate after marriage for at least three nights (if not for a 
longer period) and that one should follow the rule laid down 
in the grhyasiutra and not the usage of the country. The Ap. 
gr. (II, 15) remarks, ‘ people should understand from women 
(and others) what procedure is (to be followed according to 
the custom of the country ) ’ and the commentator SudarsanS- 
cHrya notes that certain rites like the worship of planets, 
ankararoparfa and the tying of pratisara (a string or ribbon tied 
round the wrist) are usual and are performed with Vedio 
Mantras, The Eathakagrhya (25. 7) allows the usages of 
countries and families to be observed in marriage and the 
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commentators mention some usages, viz. Devapala refers to stat> 
ing the purpose of the visit, announcing the name of the maiden, 
worship of family deity, striking with flowers and creepers. 
The com. BrAhmauabala states that in Kashmir at the time of 
marriage the mother-in-law or some other woman whose husband 
is alive ties an auspicious wreath on the heads of the bride and 
the- bridegroom, that the mother-in-law places flowers on 
the- feet, knees, shoulders and head of the bridegroom and on 
the same seven places of the bride’s body flowers are placed 
but in the reverse order (i. e. first on the left limb and then 
on the right). 

Haradatta on Gaut. XI. 20 (cited above in n. 1062) mentions 
the following usages: in the Cola country while the sun is in 
the zodiacal sign of Aries maidens draw with powders of 
various colours on the ground an orb of the sun together with 
attendants and offer worship in the morning and evening; on 
the full moon day of MftrgaMrsa maidens putting on ornaments 
walk about in the village and offer to a temple idol whatever 
they get in their wanderings; when the sun is in the sign of 
the Crab, maidens worship the goddess UmS while the moon is 
in the constellation of the Purvit Phalgunis and offer to the gods 
ntucfpa beans that have put forth sprouts and salt; when the 
sun is in the sign of Pisces, house-holders worship the’Goddess 
of wealth while the moon is' in the constellation of Uttara 
Phalgunl. Ap. Dh. S, IL 6.13. 7 notes that in certain countries 
the special portions of the eldest son in paternal wealth are 
gold, dark-coloured cattle and black-coloured produce of the 
soil (i. e. black grain). Vide Br. and Tantravartika quoted 
above ( as to customs of certain countries). 

Several such illustrations may be furnished from other 
writers, but considerations of space make it necessary to omit 
reference to them. 

Tlie Par. gr. ,S. L 8 states that the usages of villages 
may be followed, since a text says ‘ one should enter a village 
(i. e. follow the opinion of village elders) ih case of marriage 
and funeral rites’ and since the Veda says that ‘the village is 
the authority in these two, ’ 
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Numei OUB caste customs have been recognized from ancient 
times to these days. Gaut. XL 20, Vas. I. 17, Manu 1.118, 
VIIL 41 and 46,'Xaut. III. 7, Sukra IV. 5. 47 emphasize the 
validity of caste customs and call upon the king to enforce 
them. Ysj. I. 361 advises the king to punish those who swerve 
from the usages of their family, caste, guild, or group, Katya- 
yana (40) enjoins that the king should not disregard the 
fixed usages even of pralUorm castes and of the inhabitants of 
inaccessible places (mountain forts or habitations), even if 
they be opposed (to the rules of smrtis). In the ParibhSsa- 
prakaSa Mitrami^ra holds”** that the usages of good Sudras 
free from moral defects are binding on their sons and others 
even though they do not know the Veda. 

Compared to Western Christian countries very great 
religious tolerance prevailed in ancient India. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 388 (n. 928 a), 723-724 for some remarks on this. 
ASoka in his Pillar Edict VII ( E. I. vol. 11. p, 272 ) says that he 
looked after sahghas, brahmanas, Ajlvakas and all other sects 
( pasanda). The Bhagavadglta (IX, 23-25) proclaims that. the 
devotees that worship other gods do worship Krsna himself 
though in an irregular way and that those who offer worship to 
the Manes or to the elements reach the goals they desire. The 
Manasollasa enjoins **** that one should give up condemnation 
of or hatred towards other gods, that one should show reverence 
on seeing an image or a temple and should not pass it over (in 
contempt). People of different countries no doubt twitted each 
other on the customs and usages peculiar to each; but it rarely 
went beyond the bandying of words. For example, even such a 
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philosophical work as the Jivanmuktiviveka remarks that 
br&hmapas of the south condemn even the learned br&hmanas 
of the north as desheaters and brEhmanas of the north condemn 
southern brEhmanas because they marry their maternal uncle’s 
daughters and because they carry earthen vessels in fairs or on 
pilgrimages. It was on account of the general attitude of 
religious tolerance that the sm^tis and digests prescribe that 
even the usages of heretical sects should be enforced by the 
king. Yaj. 11.192 prescribes that the king should guard 
against breach of the distinctive usages and conventions of 
guilds ( of artisans), of traders, of heretical sects and bands (of 
soldiers). Nsrada (samayasyEnapEkarma 1-3 ) states that 
the king should uphold the conventions of heretical sects, of 
traders, guilds and other groups and that whatever traditional 
usages, activities, mode of attendance and means of maintenance 
were peculiar to them should be permitted to them by the king 
without introducing any change. Among the matters of ,which 
the king was to take cognizance suo motu and included under 
prakirnaka by Nfirada (verse 2) was the transgression of the usages 
of heretics, traders, guilds and ganas. Brhaspati provides*”’' 
that in disputes among husbandmen, artisans, wrestlers, money¬ 
lenders, guilds, dancers, heretics, thieves, a decision is to be 
given in accordance with their conventions. It is no doubt true 
that certain smrtis present a sterner treatment of heretics and 
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the like, Gaut. IX. 17 provides that a snStaka should not 
talk with mlecchas, impure persons and sinners. Manu IX. 225 
prescribes that the king should banish from his capital gamblers, 
dancers, heretics, vintners &c. Manu IV. 30 holds that one should 
not honour as guests even by words persons who are heretics, 
rogues dec. and recomihends that one should not reside in a 
country which is overrun by groups of heretics. Yaj. II. 70 and 
Nar. (rnadana 180 ) say that a heretic (pakhandi) or an atheist 
is not a proper witness. These passages may be explained in 
various ways. Probably the prescriptions of Gautama and 
Manu refer to an age when the schism caused by Buddhists and 
Jainas was not very old and feelings between the followers of 
the Veda and the heretics ran high. But most of these prescrip¬ 
tions are addressed to the followers of the Veda as individuals. 
They do not negative the requirements laid down by NSr., Br, 
and others that the king (though of a different persuasion) was 
to enforce among heretics their own usages. It can be said 
without any fear of contradiction that at least from the 4th 
century A. D, onwards the policy of the State in India was ‘ to 
protect all religions, but to interfere with none 

Customs of families will be briefly referred to later on in 
connection with modern law cases. Among family customs the 
customs about the year when caula was performed and the locks 
of hair kept on the head in the caula ceremony are frequently 
mentioned in the grhya sutras and other works. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. II pp. 260 and 265. 

The digests contain numerous examples about the customs 
and usages that were adhered to among the followers of the 
several Vedic branches (Vakhas) and the grhya sutras in perform¬ 
ing several religious rites. A few examples may be set out here 
by way of illustration. According to Y&j. L 242 the offering 
of pivdae to the pitfs in a srSddha takes place after the brshmanas 
invited at the sr&ddha are fed, while Manu HI. 261 shows that 
they were off^ed also before the br&hmanas were fed. The 
Sm. C. (on srSddha p. 471) says that one should follow the 
practice of one’s own Vedic sskhs. Among the five daily 
sacriffees ( maMyajHas ) one is pit^ajfia, which acc. to some 

(such as El&ty&yana) means tarpana, while according to Manu 
# 
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in. 81 it means ^r&ddha £^nd the Sm. C, (I p. 208 ) provides that 
one should follow one’s iiakha. The same remark applies to the 
number of handfuls of water offered in tarpava (Sm. 0. L p. 191 
and Madanap&rijSta p. 286 ). About .the month of pregnancy in 
which the ceremony of simantonnayana was to be performed 
each person was to follow his own grhyasutra (Sm. 0.1. p. 17, 
and Par. M. L part 2 p.~ 22 ). The same holds good as to the day 
of namakarana (Sm. 0. L p. 21, Par. M. I. part 2 p. 25 ). It is 
not necessary to multiply examples. According to Gaut. XI. 
21-22 and others already cited above, the king has to enforce 
the usages of guilds (sreni) and corporations. Several such 
usages have been cited above (pp. 487-488 ). 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


KALIVARJYA 

( ACTIONS FORBIDDEN IN THE KALI AGE. ) 

It has been stated above (pp. 865-866) that one of the 
several ways in which the conflict between several smrti texts 
was got over was to hold some of them as legislating for a 
bygone age (yugantara). For example, when Harlta allowed 
upanayana to women, both the Sm. C. (I. 24) and Par, M, (I, 2- 
p. 83) hold that the text refers to another kalpa (aeon), In H. 
of Dh. vol. II. (on pp, 151,162,424,451,603,612,620,750, 790, 796, 
928, 929,934,953,1005 n, 1201 n) reference has been made to 
several matters forbidden in the Kali age. It is remarkable in 
this connection to note that, though the Parasarasmrti (in 1,24) 
claims par excdlence to lay down the dharmas for the Kali age, 
several important provisions contained in it, viz, the remarriage 
of a married woman (Parasara IV, 30), the variation in 
the period of impurity due to births and deaths depending on 
the learning and character of a brShmana (Parasara III, 5-6), 
permission for a br3.hmana to partake of the food of five classes 
among Audras (XL 21) are included among Kalivarjyas by the 
AdityapurSna (as quoted by writers of the 12th and later 
centuries), It is necessary, therefore, to investigate into the 
origin and development of the Yuga theory and of the topic of 
Kalivarjya, 

From the Mah&bhSrata (^anti 59 ), Manu (1, 81), KSrada 
(1,1-2), Brhaspati and the Puranas it is clear that they all 
believed in the existence of an ideally perfect community in 
the dim past followed by gradual degeneracy and decline in 
morals, health and length of life. But they also believed that 
a cycle of decline would be followed in the far distant future 
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by another of moral perfection. The only pity is that all works 
that are extant think that they are in the midst of a very 
sinful age and there is not a single work which thinks that the 
era of perfection may dawn in the very near future. 

The germ of the theory of progressive deterioration in 
morals is found even in the !llgveda. In the famous dialogue 
of Yama and Yaml the former exclaims in one place*”* (Bg. 
X. 10.10) ’ those later ages are yet to come when sisters would 
do what is not sister-like *. The word ‘ yuga ’ occurs at least 
33 times in the ftg., but the exact meaning is somewhat doubt¬ 
ful. In a few places it means ‘ yoke ’ ( Rg. X. 60. 8, X. 101. 3 
and 4). In several places it appears to stand for a very brief 
period of time (e. g. Bg. in. 26. 3 ). Generally it means ‘ a 
generation’ (as in Rg. I. 92. 11, 1.103. 4, I. 124. 2, H. 2. 2, 
m. 33. 8, V. 52. 4). In Rg. I. 158. 6 ‘ dIrghatamS mamateyo 
jujurvan dasame yuge ’ yiiga probably means ‘ a period of four 
or five years while in Rg. VI. 15. 8, VI. 8. 5, X. 72. 2, X. 94, 
12, X. 97.1 it should mean**^ ‘ a long period of time In the 
Atharvaveda VIII. 2. 21 yuga appears to mean a period of 
several thousand years, two yugas being indicated as longer 
than 10000 years (iatam tesyutam hayanUn dve yuge triiji catvSri 
krymah ). Here there is a clear reference to four yugas and to 
the fact that yuga' meant a very long period of time. What¬ 
ever be the meaning of the word in each passage, the Ilgveda 
does not contain the names of all the- four well-known yugas 
viz. X^a, TretS, Dvftpara and Kali. The word ‘ Kyta ’ when 
used in the Hsveda appears to mean ‘ the best throw of dice 
or of the seeds of vibhitaka in gambling ’ (X. 34. 6, X 43. 5). 
In the Atharvaveda VH 52. 2, 5, 6 krta has the same meaning. 
Kali is the name of the author of Hg. VHl. 66 and in verse 15 
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Vf. I. 113.13. Here the occurrence and sequence of am and vwriV 
leave no doubt about the meaning of the last word. 

y3a. VI svf vmn ^»v ft r gv gvi i vi. x. ,97. i. Here what is 
meant by filgv is doubtful. The f$rwi IX. 28 explains 
5 VT, while ^nvw • in the: vii. 2. 4. 26 

«nfa&8 *thr^8 seasons of spring, rains and autumn* (g. B. Et vpl. 41 
pp. 339-340). • 
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of that hymn we read ‘ kalayo m5 bibhitana ’ (O descendants 
of Kali I do not be afraid). In Itg. X. 39. 8 the Aivins ate 
said to have rejuvenated Kali who had become old. Vide also 
|lg. L 112. 15 ( where Kali is said to have got a wife from 
Aivins). But Kali as a throw of dice does not occur in the 
Bgveda. In the Atharvaveda VH. 114. 1 Kali”*3 means a 
throw of dice. The words krta, treta, dvapara and Sakanda 
occur in the Tai. S. IV. 3. 3, Vaj. S. 30 .18 anj in the l§at. Br. 
Xin. 6. 2. 9-10 (S. B. E. vol. 44 p; 416). In later literature 
Kali is also called Ti^ya (as in Bhismaparva 10. 3). In the 
Tai. Br. m. 4.16 the word Kali is used*^ in place of Askanda, 
In all the above places Krta and the other three words denote 
throws in gambling, Krta being the most lucky and Kali being 
the most unlucky. In another passage of the Tai.^”* Br. (1.5.11) 
we read ‘ the four stomas (Trivrt, Pancada^a, Saptadaiia and 
Ekaviifa&a) are Krta and the five are Kali; therefore the 
catustoma (should be performed in the Jyotistoma) ’. This 
shows that Krta meant a throw of four or any multiple of four 
and Kali a throw which when divided by four left one as 
remainder. The Aitareya Br. employs the words Krta^’^’ and 
the other three in a metaphorical sense as representing progress 
sively more desirable states of human activity, ‘ one lying down 
becomes Kali, when about to leave the bed he becomes Dvapara, 
when rising he becomes Treta, and when he moves about he 


1733. ymg grv ^ I 38*1 wlS fitwih w at 

3 $t« 3ni4 vu. 114. 1 . 

1734. ai<ntnnf?Wsf^3*miwt- 

*fnr ' arw. 4i. 30. is. 

1735. irann • 

%. WT- HI. 4. 16. For vide vii. 114. 4 ‘ani^a4ai8^% 

vSitfgK ’. explains ‘ aafatat ’• 

The meanings ol these technical expressions in gambling are extremely 
uncertain. 

1736. 5t % wwt! «fhni Jin I 3TO qw atiSs hs < stwrewgaN*.' 
d. «r. !• s. 11. 

f 

1737. qrt?ts qninft awfit naiit 

«T. 33. 3. The qnyraawW (13.19) reads qjfJs: wna: saa* and 
■afhn rft in aaft. aq IX. 301-302 seem to be reminiscent of this, verse 
of the wf. 
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beoameg Erta*. The Sat. Br. V. 4. 4. 6 speaks'of Eali*^ as 
* cAMbhU' (the vanquisher) and suggests that Eali is a throw 
of five that vanquishes all others. In the ChSn, Up. IV. 1. 4 it 
is said ‘as (in a game*’® of dice) all the lower throws are 
included in the Erta throw which becomes victorious, so to him 
(to Eaikva) comes (the merit of) all the good acts that people 
do*. Here Sankara explains that Erta is a throw of dice having 
four marks, while other throws that have three, two or one 
mark are called TretS, Dvapara and Eali respectively. The 
Mundaka Up. I. 2.1 refers to Trets*’*® . ‘This is the truth; the 
sacrificial rites which the sages saw in the mardras (i. e. as 
prescribed in the hymns of the Bgveda and other vedas) have 
been performed in many ways in the Treta ’. This last word is 
explained by Sahkar&c&rya in two ways, first as referring to 
the threefold priestly duties (of hotr, adhvaryu and udgatr) 
which are based on the three Vedas and alternatively as refer¬ 
ring to the Treta age. From this resume it appears that even 
up to the times of the latest period of Vedio literature (i. e. 
Upanisads) the words Erta, Treta, Dvapara and Eali were iised 
in the sense of throws of dice in gambling and that it is very 
doubtful whether they were used in the sense of different ages 
of the world. Even in the M^abharata Erta*’** and Dvapara 
are used also in the sense of throws of dice (vide Virata 50. 24). 
In the Gopatha Brahmana (L 28) there is a reference to the 
beginning of the Dvapara age. 

Even In the VedahgaJyotiisa*’*’(ofIlg.)the word yuga is used 
in the sense of a period of five years (paficasaihvatsaramayam 

1738. var vt 

ft i wi. wr. v. 4.4.6, 

It is impossible to say definitely how the game was played. Vide S. B. E, 
vol. 41 p. 106 for a note on the various explanations. 

1739. vftB WSRIT: 

Wig I wpqhv IV. I. 4 and 6. W|p[ explains: trar |fSTV» gft 

simnit fswwJr s w w’intft ^ sfwnit ii^ ftftranr sqwftift 

IV. 3. 8 suggests that each die was marked in all with ten dots ( 4, 3, 2,1) 

‘ iTwt w r fjwi at ^ wwiwnrww’- 

1740. fftipwrt Wfltftr Wf «IT 4W r «lfH I 

gesiftv. I. 8. !• 

1741. wTwiw finnk inetfW w gnt< w w • ftws so. 24 (cr. 
ed. 43. 23). 

1742. ^ww p iMww u1 q gwiw<nW» i» I gffwi wreygf nwarii w 

vsrw 3 of 
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yugadhyaksam prajapatim). The ancient Pitamahasiddhanta 
which is not now extant, stated, according to the Pancasid- 
dhantika of Varahamihira (XII. 1), that yuga means five years 
of the Sun and the Moon ( ravisiasinoh panca ‘yugam varsani 
Pitamahopadistani). This sense of the word is still found in 
the Sabhaparva 11. 38, 

The Nirukta (I. 20) distinguishes between ancient sages and 
those of later days in the words,‘ the (ancient) sages had an 
intuitive perception of dharrna and they imparted the Vedic 
mantras by instruction to later (sages) who had no intuitive 
perception of dharma *. But it does not mention or refer to any 
theory of four yugas. Both Gaut. L 3-4 and Ap. Dh. S. 11. 6. 13. 
7-9 give expression to the view that among sages of old 
transgressions of dharma and violent actions are observed, but 
that on account of their distinguished spiritual greatness they 
incurred no sin, while a person of later days, being weak in 
spiritual merit, should not imitate them, otherwise he would 
come to grief. Here a distinction is drawn between very 
ancient sages and later sages as regards the endowment of 
spiritual merit, but nothing is said about the names or the 
theory of the four yugas. Ap. Dh. S. 1. 2. 5. 4 further says^^^ 
that sages are not born among men of later days ( avaresu ) on 
account of the transgressions of religious ordinances ( prevalent 
in later ages). Therefore, it would not be quite wrong to assume 
that the theory had not been fully developed even in the times of 
the early dharmasutras of Gaut. and Ap. even though both 
held that they were living in an age of decline and that sages 
coming after the authors of the nmitras were inferior. 

Here epigraphic evidence affords some help in fixing the 
lower limit of the period when the theory of yugas must have 
been developed. 

In the Rock Edicts of Asoka No. 4 and No. 5 we have at 
Kalsi and two other places the words ‘ava kapam’ (yavat 
kalpam) and at Girnar the words ‘ 5va samvata kapa ’ which 
mean ‘ up to the end of the kalpa ’ or ‘ up to the end of the 
kalpa when the clouds or fires of destruction called saihvarta 


1743. HWPiwwW i 

1* 20. Almost the same words occur in 183. 67. 

1744, ^ i airr. q. qt,. l. 2, 5.4, 

in 
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will ariseVide C. I, L vol. 1. pp. 8,10, 30-33. This indi¬ 
cates that the idea of a halpa (a vast period of time at the end 
of which the universe would be dissolved) which is part of the 
theory of the yugas had been developed in the 3rd century B. 0. 
The Junagadh Inscription of RudradSman (150 A. D.) 
refers to ‘ wind the velocity of which was as terrible as that at 
the end of the yuga*. In certain very early inscriptions of 
Pallava”*’ kings (of about the 3rd or 4th century A. D.) they 
are described as ‘ always ready to extricate dharraa that had 
sunk deep owing to the evil effects of the Kali age In one of 
the Gupta Inscriptions dated in the 96th year of the Gupta era 
(415-16 A. D. ) Dhruvasarman is praised as following the path 
of righteous conduct which prevailed in Krtayuga,*’*® while 
the Chammak copperplate of the Vakataka emperor Pravara- 
sena 11 also speaks of Krtayuga (Gupta Inscriptions No. 55 
p. 237 at p. 240). The Talgunda inscription of the early 
Kadamba king Kakusthavarman refers to Kaliyuga (E. I. vol. 
Vni p. 34). It is not necessary to adduce passages from ins¬ 
criptions of a later date. Prom the above it may be said that 
the theory of yugas and kalpas had begun to take shape at 
least in the 4th or 3rd century B. C. and that in the first cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era it had been fully developed. It must 
have gone through several stages in the course of its develop¬ 
ment. For example, Brahmagupta (Brahmasphuta-siddhanta 
XL 10) states that the'theory of yugas, Manus and kalpas set 
out by Aryabhata was not like that of the smrtis. 

The.same conclusion is arrived at from a consideration 
of the classical Sanskrit literature. The theory of yugas and 
Tmnmntaras as detailed in the MahSbharata (Vanaparva chap¬ 
ters 149,188, Santi chapters 69, 231-232), Manu chap. I, Visnu- 
dharma-sutra XX. 1-21, the Puranas (such as Visnu I. 3, VL 3, 
Markandeya 46, Brahma 229-230, Matsya 142-144) and- astro¬ 
nomical writers from Brahmagupta is briefly as follows: Krta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali comprise together with the period 


1745. Compare : to: WT mTJT I 

• Wfd 188. 69. 

1746. in £. I. vol. VIII p. 56 at p, 43. 

1747. Vide —which occurs as an 

epithet of Yuvamaharaja Visnugopavarman in I. A. vol. V, p. 50 at p. 51 and 
of 3imhavarman in the PIkira grant In E, I. vol. VIII p. 159 at p. 162. 


1748. i w .in Gupta Inscription 

No. 10 pp. 44-45. 
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called sandhya (that precedes each yuga) and the period call¬ 
ed sandhyaihia ( that follows each yuga) 13000 years, i. e. Krta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali extend respectively over 4000, 3000, 
3000,1000 years and sandhya and sandhyamsa of these four 
extend over 400, 300, 300 and 100 years each (i. e. the sandhya 
of Krta is 400 years and the sandhyamsa of Krta is 400 years 
and so on), But these are divine years. Each divine year is 
equal to 360 human years. Therefore we have to multiply 13000 
by 360 to arrive at the number of human years in the four 
yugas (i. e. the figure is 4330000). The Krtayuga with its 
sandhya and sandhyamsa comes to 1738000 human years,* 
Treta to 1396000, Dvapara to 864000 and Kali to 433000. These 
four yugas are together called sometimes caturyuga (Manu 
I. 71) or simply yuga also (Vanaparva 188. 37, Santi 333. 39 ); 
1000 of these four yugas constitute a day of Brahma, which is 
called Kalpa. The night of Brahma is of the same duration. At 
the end of a kalpa the universe is resolved into Brahm& (and this 
is called pralaya) and at the end of Brahma’s night the world is 
created again. In one day of Brahma there are 14 Manus and 
therefore each Manvantara is equal to about 71 caturyugaB(1000 
divided by 14). The life of Brahma is 100, out of which half is 
gone and therefore the present is said to be the 3nd or latter half 
( dvUiya parardha) of the life of Brahma and at present the 
kalpa that is running is called Varaha. From the above it 
will be seen that, according to the Puranas, the universe has 
been created and dissolved many times and there have been 
numerous Manvantaras also (vide Manu I. 80). The four 
yugas in various ways differ in their characteristics. Krta is 
so called because it is an age in which everything is fulfilled 
by every one and nothing is left to be done. The symbolic 
colours of the four yugas are respectively white, yellow, red 
and dark (Vanaparva 189. 33). In Krta, Dharma prevails in 
all its perfection and it stands with all its four feet (dharma 
being figuratively spoken of as vrsa,*^*® a bull, in Manu VIU. 
16 and Vanaparva 190. 9) and it declines or deteriorates by a 
quarter in each of the following yugas (Manu I. 81-83 
=Santi ■ 333 . 33-34 ), so that in Kali only one quarter (or one 
foot) of dharma remains and adharma occupies three quarters. 
In Krta people are entirely free from diseases, secure all that 


1749. 1^9-11* 

iSh II wsnrf 190. 9 . 
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they desire and the length of human life is four hundred years, 
all of which decline by one quarter successively in the follow¬ 
ing three yugas (Manu I, 83=Santi 232. 25). The dharmas in 
each of the four yugas are different; lapas was the highest in 
EHa, philosophic knowledge in Treta, sacrifice in Dvapara and 
charity alone in Kali (Manu I. 85-86=Parasara 1,22-23 
=Santi 232.27-28). Manu I. 85, Santi 232. 27 and 261. 8, 
Para^ara I. 22 all have the same verse stating that the dharmas 
prescribed for men in each yuga differ. 

In Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali the dharmas (that should 
*be observed) are respectively declared by Manu, Gautama, 
Sankha-Likhita and Parasara (Parasara I. 24), In Krta there 
was a single varna but at the end of Kali almost all will 
be Madras (Brahma 229. 52, Matsya 144. 78). Parasara {I. 
25-28) points out other characteristics of the four yugas, which 
need not be detailed here. Manu IX. 301 and 302, however, 
indicate that the yugas are not watertight parts of Time. It 
is the king who can by his conduct introduce the characteristics 
of one yuga into another. Medhatithi on Manu IX. 301 explains 
that the king should not be misled into thinking that Kali is a 
historical part of Time and that he (the king ) cannot therefore 
be Kali or Krta, but that it is the king’s way of conducting 
himself that will produce the conditions of the several yugas 
among his people. 

In Vanaparva 149.11-38, Vayu 32 and 57-58, Lihga 39, 
Matsya 142-144, Garuda 223, Naradapurana (purvSrdha 41) 
and in several other puranas there are descriptions of the nature 
of the four yugas, which are passed over here. But it is 
important to see how the Great Epic and the Puranas describe the 
nature of Kaliyuga, Vanaparva chap. 188 and 190, the Yugapurana 
chapter of the Gargasaihhita (published in the J. B. O. R. S. 
vol. 14 pp. 400 ff. by K, P. Jayaswal), Harivaih^a (Bhavisya 
chap. 3.5 ff), the Brabmapurana 229-230, Vayu 58 and 99, 391- 
428, Matsya 144. 32-47, Kurma I. 30, Visnu VI, 1-2, BhSgavata 
XII. 2, Brahmapda 11. 31, Naradlya (Purvardha 41, verses 21-88), 
Linga 40, Nrsimha 54.11-49 and several others present, often in 
identical verses, a very pessimistic, dismal and harrowing account 
of what will happen in the Kali age. One extract^’** taken from 
the Vanaparva (188) is added at the end by way of sample, of which 
a summary is given below. All men will generally be liars; in 


1731. Vide Appendix. 
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the Kali age substitutes will be invented for yajflaSy gifts and 
vratas; brahmanas will do actions prescribed as peculiar to 
sudras and sudras will be acquiring wealth (which is the 
peculiar privilege of vaisyas) or they will maintain themselves 
by following the profession of arms; brahmanas giving up the 
study of the Veda and the performance of sacrifices and devoid 
of the staff and deer skin will eat anything (i. e. will not 
observe rules about bhaksyabhalcsya) \ brahmanas will not 
engage in japa (muttering of Vedic mantras), while sudras 
will be intent on japa ; when the world will be turned topsy¬ 
turvy, it will be the first indication of coming destruction; many 
mleccha kings will rule over the earth, who will be sinful, will 
issue false edicts and will be engaged in fruitless wrangling; 
there will be Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Bahlikas (from Balkh) and valiant Abhiras ( as rulers ); no 
brahmana will maintain himself by pursuing his own dharma; 
ksatriyas and vaisyas will indulge in prohibited or bad acti¬ 
vities; people will be short-lived, have little strength, their 
valour and prowess will be insignificant, their spirits will be 
low and their bodies diminutive and they will speak words 
that have very little truth; countries will be mostly untenanted 
and the spaces will be occupied by beasts and snakes; people 
will be engaged in dry discussions about bi'ahma (they will have 
no realisation or experience of brahma), sudras will employ 
the word ‘ bhoh * (in addressing others of higher classes) 
and brahmanas will employ the word Urya (in addressing peo¬ 
ples other than brahmanas); swarms of insects will abound ; 
all perfumes will not smell as fragrant as before and fluids 
will lose their sweet taste; women will have numerous progeny, 
will be of short stature, devoid of character and good conduct 
and engage in sexual intercourse against the order of nature; 
countries will suffer pangs of hunger squares where four 

1752, This would be against the rules of dharmasutras and smrtis 
about abhivadana. Vide H, of Dh. vol, II. pp. 336-339, 

1753; Nilakantha notes that the verse &c. was vari¬ 
ously explained before him; meant either * food * or ‘ 4ulka ’; ^ means 

means Veda, means or the square where four roads 

meet, means himself explains differently. According to him 

the explanation is: ^ f;^ ^ f^: 

m: . The p. 244 quotes the verse 

and then remarks ' i 3^fr ^ VR 
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roads meet will be full of mulch girls, and women will give 
up their chastity; cows will yield little milk; trees will pro¬ 
duce few flowers and fruits and will abound in crows; brSh- 
manas will receive gifts from kings that are guilty of brah- 
mana murder and that falsely accuse others of grave sins; 
people in the various spaces will be dunned for alms by brah- 
manas steeped in greed and ignorance, who falsely make a 
pretence of their being religious; householders afraid of the 
burden of taxation, guilty of thieving and subsisting on trade, 
will remain concealed under the false garb of ascetics; brSh- 
manas pretending to be brahmacarins will, through greed of 
wealth, fraudulently allow their nails and hair to grow; persons 
in the various stages of life, that observe false rules of conduct 
but are drunkards and indulge in incest, will desire mundane 
objects and the increase of flesh and blood; the adramas (forest 
dwellings) will be full of various heretical opinions and will 
extol the merits of food provided by others (out of charity); 
Indra will not send down rain at the proper season and all seeds 
will not put forth proper growth; people will take delight in 
killing and will be impure and abundant will be the fruit of 
adharma; whoever will then be acting according to his dharma 
may be regarded as having a short time to live, since there 
will be no dharma whatever (in Ealiyuga); people will sell 
goods mostly with false weights and measures and traders 
will be full of many tricks; the righteous will wither away, 
the sinful will prosper; dharma will lose its strength and 
adharma will be powerful; those whq follow dharma will 
have short lives and will be poor, while those who give up 
dharma will have long lives and will be prosperous; in the 
sporting grounds of cities people will be sinful (or adulterous) 
and people will enter into transactions by sinful means; people, 
that have saved a little, will be puffed up with the pride of the 
rich; people with whom wealth was deposited privately through 
trust will mostly be ready to deny the deposit, shamelessly 
saying ‘ it was never so deposited; ’ the sporting grounds of 
towns and temples belonging to towns will be infested by 
beasts and birds that prey upon human beings; girls of seven 
or eight years will become pregnant and males of ten or twelve 
years old will have eons born to them; people will be bald- 
headed in the 16th year and there will be quick decline in the 
length of the lives of men; young men whose lives will be 
short will act like old people and old people will have the 
habits of the young; women acting contrary to their duty 
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will deceive worthy husbands, will be of bad character and 
will have intercourse with slaves and even beasts; wives of 
heroes will resort to other men and will be guilty of adultery 
even while their husbands are alive. 

The dates of the composition of the Puranas not being 
beyond controversy, it would be difficult to point to a particular 
period as the time when the full-fledged theory of the yugas 
was developed. But this much can be stated with certainty 
that by the 4th century A. D. at the latest the theory had been 
completely developed. Aryabhata*’*® (in EalakriyapSda 10) 
states that when three pSdas of the yuga (i. e. Krta, Treta and 
Dvapara) and 3600 years more had elapsed, he was 33 years 
old i. e. (accepting the calculations current at present) 
in 499 A. D. Aryabhata was 23 years old and so was born 
in 476 a. D. In his PaScasiddhantika Varahamihira*’** (505 
to 587 A. D.) summarises the data of several astronomical 


1754. It would be interesting to compare the descriptions of Kali 

given in the Mahibharata and the several Puranas. Some verses are com¬ 
mon to several of them and the ideas are almost the same throughout* 
The principal counts in the indictment are that there will be sudra and 
Mleccha kings, that heretical sects will predominate, that the ordered 
duties and privileges of the several castes will be turned topsyturvy and 
there will be great physical and moral decline. After Vanaparva chap, 188 
there is an additional description in chap. 190 of what will happen in the Kali 
age, which appears, from the express words of Vanaparva 191. 16, to have 
been taken from the Vayupurana. So this chapter is a later interpolation. 
The verse &c. occurs again in Vanaparva 190. 52 and also in 

Harivamsa (Bhavisyaparva 3, 12), Brahmapurana 230. 11, Matsya 47. 258* 
Two characteristic verses are: I 

^ 230. 13, 58. 59, 

II. 31. 59-60, Harivam^, Bhavisyaparva 3. 15) and 

4^5 ^ I ^ 190- 67 . 

The first says that sudras with white teeth and (professing to have) 
curbed their senses, with the head shaved and wearing ochre-coloured robes 
and maintaining themselves on false doctrines will propound dharma. 
This is a direct attack on Buddhist monks taken from the class of sudras. 
The 2nd says that the earth will be covered with edifices enshrining bones 
(of Buddha) and not with temples of gods. The idea about girls of 5, 6 
and 7 being mothers occurs in Visnupurana VI. 1. 41-42, Brahma 229. 
41-42, Naradiya Purvardha 41. 64 and elsewhere. 

1755. 1 

m H SRTcyfirr^TFnf lo. This does not necessarily mean that 

he composed this work when he was only 23. 

1756. Vide J. A. S. B. for 1912 pp. 275-278 for the date of Varaha- 
mihira. 
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Siddhintas of which Romaka ia one, about which Brahmagupta 
remarks that the Romaka siddh&nta is outside the pale of 
smrtis because^”’ it omits all mention of yugas, manvantaras 
and kalpas that have been regarded by the smrtis as useful in 
measuring time. Kalidasa^’®® in Raghuvamsa 15. 96 speaks 
of dharma as having only three feet {in Treta) when Rama 
made up his mind to depart from this world. No scholar will 
assign to Kalidasa a date later than the middle of the 5th 
century A. D. Therefore the theory of yugas must be deemed 
to have been perfected long before 400 A. D, K. P. Jayaswal 
holds that the Yugapurana chapter of the Garga-saihhita was 
composed about 50 B. C, (J. B. O. R. S. vol. 14 p. 399 ) and he 
is probably right. 

At present it is the practice to hold Kali 5046 ( expired) as 
equal to 1945 A. D. or iake 1867 or samvat 2001-2. But it appears 
that there were several views about the date of the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga. The exact starting point on the above computa¬ 
tion was Friday, 18th February 3102 B. C. One view was that 
Kaliyuga was about to begin when the great Mahabharata war 
was fought out.*’®’ This view is expressed in the Aihole 
Inscription which appears to equate the beginning of Kali with 
the Bharata war and states that 3735years (expired) from the 
Bharata war are equal to 556 years of the ialca era, Arya¬ 
bhata knew this computation, since he says that he was 
23 years old when three parts of the (great) yuga and 3600 had 
elapsed ( Kala-kriyapada, verse 10). Another view set forth in 
the Puranas is that Kaliyuga began when Krsna finished his 
nvatara and went to heaven. This would put the beginning 

1757. i wrm 

I13 q. by S.B, Dikshit(2nd ed. of 1931) in ur’T- 
p. 155. wgigH flourished from 598 A. D. to at least 665 A. D, 

1758. ff R uwTOTw s Hiit uuftr- 

II 15. 96. 

1759. ^ xtrnS i ggr ", 

2 .13: md qifSgq i eo. 25; umiBgxrowqgtt 

qgqg 149. 38. 

1760. qr xa tg wf qif^g; i qag ii 

q*r?tr5 qral qw5nn5 »» i xmig xTnrfhrtg ggsnuii 

E. 1. vol. VI p. 1 at p. 7. ■ 

1761. i qfftqw: wirignwxq 
Pl^qg » qig 99. 428-429, qgrrw HI. 74. 241. The Hmg XII. 2. 33 reads 

sjftqqr qjfegirtirfit qif. Jnqq 2^3. 49 - 50 . fteg iv. 24 . 40 

respectively read JWnif Qigaod 

it N. w g i gx tm 212. 8 has the same idea in different words. 
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of Ealiyuga several years after the date arrived at on the first 
view.*’® Vide Mausalaparva chap. 1. 13 and 2, 20 for 
reference to, the lapse of 36 years before Erana's passing away. 
The Yugapurana appears to make Ealiyuga start on the day 
Draupadl died (vide J, B. O. R, S. vol. 14 p. 400 ). Another 
view is that of VarEharaihira who says that the constellation 
of the Great Bear was in Magha when Yudhisthira W|as on the 
throne and that that time is arrived at by adding 2526 years 
to the saka year.*’® This would place Yudhisthira in 653 of 
the Eali age (as calculated at present) and not at the end of 
DvSpara and the ^beginning of Eali. The RajatarahginI I. 56 
quotes the Brhat-samhita and holds that Eurus and PEndayas 
flourished in 653 of the Kali yuga (I, 51). Great efforts have 

1762. Vide J. R. A. S. for 1911 pp. 479ff arid 675ff about the Kaliyuga 
audits era; *Five thousand years ago, the Mahabharata war* a paper 
by Dr. D. S, Triveda in Festschrifl Kane pp. 515-525 in which after 
setting out many divergent views aof^ criticizing them, it is held that the 
Mahabharata war was fought out in 3137 5.C.; 'Puranic date of Mahabharata', 
a paper by Mr. M. Raja Rao in the Bulletin of the Ganganath Jha Research 
Socicjty, vol. II pp. 125-143, which mentions numerous dates suggested 
by various scholars. I am not at all convinced of the correctness of Dr.^ 
Triveda's conclusions, in spite of the great learning that he brings to bear 
on the problem. Vide also his paper in * Bharatiya Vidya *, vol, VI (1945), 
pp. 117-120. 

1763 . 3inspi *wrg snv! wwrfil SfStfift ' virtwiwiSgw: ww- 
13>3. This is not a verse of Garga as some scholars 
assert. In 13. 2 Varahamihira promises that he will dilate on the movements 
of the seven ssiges (municara) according to the opinion of Vrddhagarga. It 
appears that 13.3 is his own verse. Garga held the opinion that the Great 
Bear remained in one constellation for one hundred years. That is all, 
Utpala quotes the verse of Garga, but it is in the Anustubh metre. It was 
believed by the authors of the Puranas and even by such astronomers 
Varahamihira that the constellation of the Great Bear remained in Qacb 
naksatra for a hundred years. Vide Br. Sam. 13.4, Bhagavata XII. 2. 
27-28, Matsya 273. 40-44, Vayu 99. 421-422, Visnu IV. 24. 33. Mr. Velandi 
Gopal Aiyer in * Chronology of \ncient India* (p.75) holds that * sad-4vika* 
pahca dvi' means 26 times 25 i. e. 650 years and that we should read 
*&kyakala* or *»kyakala’ (p. 73 ) instead of '^kakala* in Br. Sam. 13. 3 
in order to correct the ^ror of one matra in the 4th quarter of the verse. 
In this last he is in error; he forgets that, according to works on chandas-. 
&stra, a short syllable at the end of a pada is deemed to be prosodially 
long (and therefore the last syllable in Br. Sath. 13. 3 is long). Besides, 
he is not able to cite a single example to show why the usual rule of 

enfih should not be followed here also or that Varihatdihira eisewbere 
employs a similar method in a compound word, 
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been made by several scholars to meet this discrepancy by 
explaining the word ‘ sad-dvika-panca-dviyutah ’■( in the Brhat- 
saihhita) in various fanciful ways, which are far from 
satisfactory. There is no reason why diifca should not 
straightforwardly be taken in the sense of ‘ two as the 
Lllavatl and Br. Sam, 71. 5 itself do. 

It is difficult to believe that the Sakakala referred to in 
that verse is different from the Sakendrakala or Sakbhupakala, 
which the Pancasiddhantika (1.8) and the Brhat-sarhhita (8. 
20-31) make use of in several places. At least Varahamihira 
gives no such indication, Mr. C. V. Vaidya in his'Maha- 
bharata, a criticism’ pp. 80-81 holds that the Sakakala referred 
to in the verse ‘asan maghasu &c,’ is the era of Buddha’s 
Nirvana. There is hardly any warrant for this assumption. 
His interpretation of ‘ sad-dvika-panca-dviyutah ’ as meaning 
2566 (and not 2526) is not bad and does not seriously affect the 
argument about the date of Yudhisthira. On that interpretation 
Yudhisthira would be placed in 3488 B. 0. (instead of in 2448 
B, C,), But there is no reason why the usual values of sat 
(six), dviha (two) and other words should not be understood 
to be meant here. 

The data contained in the Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskara- 
varman (E. I. vol, XU p. 65), when properly scrutinized, appear 
to favour the position of Varahamihira, Those plates in sett¬ 
ing out the genealogy of Bhaskaravarman start with Naraka, 
whose son Bhagadatta fought on the side of the Eauravas in 
the Mahabhlrata war and was killed by Arjuna (vide Drona-, 
parva chap. 29 ). Bhagadatta’s son is said to have been Vajra- 
datta. After Vajradatta his descendants ruled over Eamarupa 
for 3000 years and then Pusyavarman, a scion of the Bhaga¬ 
datta family, became king of Eamarupa, Eing Bhaskara- 
varman was 13th from Pusyavarman and was a contemporary 
of Emperor Harsa (first half of the 7th century A. D. ), Taking' 
an average of 20 years for the reign of each ruler, Pusyavarman 
should be taken as having flourished about the beginning of 
the 5th century A. D, Adding 3000 years which are alleged by 
the plates to have intervened between Pusyavarman and Vajra- 
datta, we arrive at about 2500 B, C. as the time of Vajradatta 
and therefore approximately of the Mah&bharata war. This 

1764. The (3»|fqi 4 1 >ie iTBI verse 262, Snand. ed.) reads 

where the com.-says 51 ^ 
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corresponds rather very closely with the statement of VarSha- 
mihira who puts Yudhisthira’s reign at 653 Kaliyuga (i. e. 
2448 B. C, ). On the other hand, if we assume that the Maha- 
bharata war was fought in or that Kaliyuga started in 3101 
B. C., then Pusyavarman who flourished 3000 years after the 
Mahabharata war would have to be placed about 101 B. C. and 
there will be an interval of about 700 or 750 years between 
Pusyavarman and Bhaskaravarman. A period of 700 or 750 years 
for 12 rulers would work at about 60 years for each ruler, which 
is a very improbable average. Therefore the Nidhanpur plates do 
not support the hypothesis that the Mahabharata war was 
fought about 3101 B. C., but rather support the statement of 
Varahamihira that it was fought about 2500 B. C. 

Another epoch for the Mahabharata war and the beginning 
of Kaliyuga is indicated by some passages of historic impor¬ 
tance found in some of the Puranas. The Vayupurana (99.4-15) 
and the Matsyapurana (273. 36) say that from the birth of 
Parlksit to the coronation of Mahapadma (Nanda) a period 
of 1050 years elapsed, while the Bhagavata XII. 2. 26 assigns 
1015 years for the same. There is some mistake in the Purana 
texts here. The Matsya (in chap. 271.17-30) enumerates the 
kings of the Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha descended from 
Sahadeva, son of Jarasandha, and states that the dynasty will 
rule (i. e. ruled) for a thousand years. Then chap. 272 (verses 1-5) 
speaks of five kings, who will be followed by the Sisunaka 
dynasty, that together reigned for 360 years and the last king 
in which was Mahanandi (verses 6-13) whose son from a ^udra 
wife was Mahapadma (272. 18). So if the years of these three 
dynasties are added we get the period of about 1500 years. This 
is supported by the Bhagavatapurana (IX, 22, 48 and XII. 1-2) 
and Vayupurana (99. 308-321), which latter says that 32 kings of 
the Barhadratha dynasty will rule for 1000, then five Vltihotra 
kings for 138 years (Pradyota and others) and then the 
Saisunaka (Si^unaga in the Bhagavata and in the Brahmanda- 
purana III. 74. 134-135)'dynasty for 362 (in all exactly 
1500 years ). The same periods are given by the Visnupurana 
(IV. 23 and 24) and by the Brahmandapurana Ill 74. 121-135, 
Sridhara in his comment on Bhagavata XII. 2. 26 states that 
the interval between Parlksit and ITanda is 1498 as the 
Bhagavata holds that the SaiSunaga dynasty ruled for 360 years 
(XH. 1. 4-6). Therefore the proper reading in the Vayupurana 
or Matsyapurapa or the Bhagavata should be ‘pancaiiatottaram’ 
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instead of ' pa&o&daduttaram * or ‘ paSoadaiottaram. * Taking 
the interval between Parlksit and Nanda to be 1500 years and 
holding as most modern scholars do that the Nandas flourished 
in the 4th century B. 0., Parlksit, the grandson of Arjuna, the 
Mah&bharata war and the beginning of Ealiyuga would have 
to be placed in the 19th century B.O. Therefore there are so far three 
main different epochs for the Mahgbharata war viz. 3101 B. O., 
2448 B. c. and about 1900 B. 0. All the three are well attested 
by evidence dating at least from about the 5th century A, D. 
One cannot dogmatically say that a certain tradition alone out 
of these three is the only correct one. All that one can say is 
that one prefers a particular tradition to the other two. Since 
the epoch of 1900 B. c, is supported by the Puranas in great 
detail by citing the names of the several kings and their regnal 
years I personally regard the epoch of 1900 B, C. for the Maha^ 
bharata war as more probable than tbe other two. It is best to 
acknowledge one’s inability to assign a certain date to the 
Mahabharata war rather than twist plain words or ignore al« 
together inconvenient passages or put on them fanciful or far¬ 
fetched interpretations. The first desideratum is to prepare 
critical editions of the important puranas from the best mss. 
material. Even then it is doubtful whether unanimity among 
scholars can be secured. A scholarly beginning was made by 
Pargiter in his book * The Pur&na texts of the dynasties of the 
Kali Age ’ (1913). He compares the material available in the 
printed editions of several PurEnas and Mss. on the subject of 
royal dynasties. One cannot or may not agree with many of the 
assumptions and inferences that he makes or draws, yet one cannot 
withhold admiration for his industry and method. For example, 
1 cannot agpree with him when he takes ' bhavisye kathit&n ’ of 
the MatsyapurEna or ‘ bhavisye pathitEn ’ of VEyu (99. 267 ) 
as referring to th6 BhavisyapurEna. In many passages of the 
PurEnas we have references to ‘ bhavisyajfia ’ (BrahmSnda HL 
74. 105), which simply means ‘those who are conversant 
with sections on the future ’ contained in ancient works like the 
MahEbhErata. ' 

It is not possible owing to limitations of space to enter into 
detailed examination of tbe theories of several scholars about 
the date of the MahEbhErata war. But one or two important 
matters will have to be referred to here. 

Mr. Velandi Qdpala Aiyer in * The ohronolog^y of Ancient 
India * in chap. H (pp. 51-104) examines the astronomical dat» 
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furnished by the MahSbhSrata and relying on the far-fetched 
and wrong interpretation put by him on the words of the Bihat- 
samhita (quoted above) and on the fact that the Kollam era 
in Malabar appears to take 1177 B. o. as the starting point for 
Kaliyuga arrives at the conclusion that the Mahs.bhs.rata war 
took place in the latter part of 1194 B, c. This theory goes 
against all the three other starting points which are supported 
by comparatively ancient and authoritative evidence. 

The information derived from the fragments of the work 
of Megasthenes on India are supposed to shed some light 
on this vexed problem. In one fragment (p. 115 of ‘ Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes &c. ’) occurs the passage: 
' From him (i. e. Bacchus) to Alexander the Great 6451 years 
are reckoned with three months additional, the calculation 
being made by counting the kings that reigned in the inter¬ 
mediate period to the number of 153 ’. An extract from Pliny 
makes out the number of kings to be 154. As against this we 
have the statement in the ' Indika ’ of Arrian (2nd century 
A. D., translated by McCrindle, p. 203): * From the time of 
Dionysos to Sandrakottus, the Indians counted 153 kings and 
a period of 6042 years, but among these a republic was thrice 

established.another to 300 years and another to 120 years. 

The Indians also tell us that Dionysos was earlier than Heracles 
by fifteen generations and that except him no one made a 
hostile invasion of India This passage is of very great im¬ 
portance for one reason, viz. that it proves that in the 4th 
century B. C. there was a persistent Indian tradition which 
carried back Indian civilization and ordered government to 
6000 years before the 4th century B. 0. But there is great 
doubt as to what Megasthenes actually wrote and there is some 
divergence as to the number of years and kings also. Besides, 
this has no direct bearing on the date of the Mah&bharata war 
or the beginning of Kaliyuga, unless Heracles is taken to be 
Hari-Krsna, as some scholars’’® do. The account of Heracles 
(pp. 201-203 of McCrindle’s work) agrees in some respects with 
the legends about K^na viz. that he was honoured by the 
Sourasenoi (i^urasenas), an Indian tribe who possess two large 


1765. Vide Mr. C. V. Vaidya’3 * Mabibharata, a criticism * pp. 75-76, 
where ignoring the figures of total years (viz. 6042 or 6451) he comes to 
the conclusion that Krsna flourished about 3101 B. c. since 138 Kings 
between Heracles and Sandrakottus (i. e. Candragupta) may have ruled in 
all about 2760 years, taking 20 years as the average for each reign. 
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cities Methora ( Mathura ) and Oleisobora and that Heracles 
had many wives; but then there are other anecdotes about 
Heracles which do not at all agree viz. his having a daughter 
Pandaia with whom when she was only seven Heracles had 
intercourse for raising a mighty race. Here there is some confus¬ 
ion with the Pandavas and KuntI or with the Pandyan kingdom 
in the South. Moreover, 6000 years for 153 or 154 kings is 
rather a very long period. It cannot be said that a king is only 
a unit of time in these computations (40 years on an average), 
since such Pur§nas as the Vayu and the Matsya expressly mention 
the number of years that each dynasty held sway, the number 
of kings belonging to each dynastly and the lengths of the 
reigns of several kings. It is no doubt true that the details 
of the names of the several kings, the number of kings and the 
duration of their reigns do not always tally. It appears that 
the Puranas that contain historical material were recast at diffe¬ 
rent times, e. g. the Y&yupurana (99. 383) refers to the Guptas 
while the Matsyapurana is silent about them. The extant 
Puranas cannot be supposed to have given imaginary details 
about historical dynasties, but they must have had before them 
older records or traditions. The PurSnas do not appear to have 
invented names of new kings or given imaginary lengths of reigns. 
The authors surely knew that the total of the several dynasties 
between Parlksit and Nanda did not square with the total of 
the lengths of the reigns of the several individual kings. But 
they gave both these without trying to solve the discrepancies 
as they wanted to record all the traditions they had got before 
them. The Puranas have a claim on our attention, but in the 
present.8tate of our knowledge they cannot unfortunately form 
the basis of any certain or connected history and chronology of 
ancient times. 

A few words may here be said about the attempts made to 
deduce the age of the Mah&bharata war from the astronomical 
references in the Epic. 

The number of works and papers in which the dates of the 
Bh&rata war and of Ealiyuga are discussed is very large. A few 
of them only are noted here: The late Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit 
in his exhaustive volume on * the History of Indian Astronomy ’ 
(in Marathi, 2nd ed. of 1931) deals with this subject at pp. 107- 
127. Mr. C.V. Vaidya in ‘MahabhSrata, a criticism, 1904 ’devotes 
orie chapter (pp. 55-78) and appendix note V (pp. 180-190) to the 
date of the MahSbharata war. He holds fast to the- traditional 
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view that the Mah&bharata war was fought in 3101 B. 0. Mr. N. 
Jagannatha Rao writes a book on ‘ the Age of the Mahabharata 
war ’ (Bezwada, 1931), in which he disputes the identity 

of Candragupta Maurya with Sandracottus mentioced by 
Megasthenes, holds that Sandracottus is the Gupta Emperor 
Candragupta, that the date of Candragupta Maurya would be 
about 1535 B. C., that the word ‘ Sakaksla ’ in the BrhatsamhiUi 
refers really to the era of the Persian Emperor Cyrus about 
550 B. C. and that the Great War was fought in 3139 B. 0. The 
work does not go deeply into anything and is rather superficial. 
There is a lengthy and interesting article by Mr. K. G. Sankar 
on ‘ some problems of Indian Chronology ’ in Annals of the 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona, vol. XII pp. 301-361 in which he seems 
to favour 1198 B. O. as the date of the MahabhSrata war. 
Mr. J. S. Karandikar, editor of the ‘ Kesari ’ (Poona), contribut¬ 
ed certain articles (in Marathi) which are now issued as a 
booklet (1939), in which he examines many of the astronomical 
references in the Mahabharata and the Pauranic lists about the 
dynasties of ancient Indian kings and arrives at the conclu¬ 
sion that the Mahabharata war was fought in 1931 B. 0. Though 
I differ from him in important details, I think that the date 
arrived at by him appears to be one of the two probable or best 
authenticated dates among thi several dates proposed by various 
scholars. Prof. P. C. Sen-Gupta contributed a paper to the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1937, vol. Ill pp. 101-119, in 
which he discusses the date of the Mahabharata war and arrives 
at the conclusion that the Bharata war was fought about 3449 
B. c. This also is a very probable date and has the authority 
of the tradition mentioned in the Brhatsaihhita that the daka 
era is 2526 years after the era of Yuddhisthira. In J. A, S. B. 
for 1938, vol. IV pp. 393-413 Prof. Sen-Gupta again examines 
* Bharata battle traditions ’ and confirms the date 2449 B. c. 
already arrived at by him. Dr. K. L. Daftari delivered some 
lectures in the University of Nagpur on ‘the astronomical 
method and its application to the chronology of Ancient India ’ 
which are published in book form (Nagpur, 1942 ), This work 
exhaustively deals with almost all the passages of astronomical 
importance contained in the Mahabharata and is characterized 
by great industry, patient calculations and ingenious explana¬ 
tions of conflicting passages. His conclusion is that the Bharata 
war was fought in 1197 B. C. Although one feels nothing but 
admiration for the author’s great learning and acumen, it is 
not possible to agree with the date arrived at by him or with 
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the method and theories adopted by him. Apart from details 
one cannot accede to the following theories propounded by him 
viz. his division of the astronomical references into two groups, 
his assumption that a passage in the Dronaparva (chap. 184) 
about the rising of the moon at about 2 A. M. is an interpolation 
(because it does not square with his explanations of the other 
passages), his bold expedient of changing ‘ citram ’ to ‘ caitam ’ 
in Bhisma 3.12 and his transposition of Sravana and Pusya in 
Salyaparva 34. 6, his taking ‘ ahgaraka ’ to mean Venus (and 
not Mars). Dr. Daftari’s work was reviewed by Prof. Sen-Gupta 
in JASB for 1943, vol. IX pp. 221-228 and after submitting it 
to a searching analysis and calculations, the learned Professor 
arrives at the conclusion that he cannot accept Dr. Daftari’s 
method, which is useless for all practical purposes. Prof. K. V. 
Abhyankar contributes an article to the Annals of B. O. B. I. 
for 1944, vol. XXV. pp. 116-136 on ‘ the date and time of the 
Bharata war in which he takes into account only the material 
available in the Epic itself and bases his conclusions 'on 
the principle of following the voice of the majority. He 
furnishes a useful table in an appendix that shows at a glance 
some of the important astronomical passages of the Mah&bh&rata 
with their interpretations given by the commentators Arjuna- 
misi^ and Nllakantba and by Mr»Earandikar and himself and 
finally gives his opinion that the traditional view of the date 
( 3101 B. C. ) is approximately correct. It appears that he had 
not, when he wrote the article, the work of Dr. Daftari before 
him nor Prof. Sen-Gupta’s devastating criticism of it. It will 
be apparent from the above that the attempts to settle the exact 
date of the Mahabh&rata war on the strength of the astronomical 
materials contained therein are dismal failures. Hardly any 
two scholars agree on the exact dates so arrived at, which range 
from 1193 B. G. to 3101 B. C. and even beyond. There are many' 
reasons for this disappointing result. In the first place, several 
of the criteria mentioned in the epic are hopelessly inconsistent, 
as will be made clear a little below by a few-examples. Further, 
several scholars assume that'the|epio was composed within a short 
time (about three years according to Adiparva, 62,52, or. ed. chap. 
56. 32 ) after the war. Many (including my humble self) cannot 
subscribe to this view. Besides, we are totally in the dark about 
the details of the system of the calendar generally adopted at 
the period of the war. Many suppose that it largely resembled 
the rules contained in the Ved&nga Jyoti^a (of the Bgveda ). 
There is no unanimity on the question whether the montiut. 
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ended with amdvdsyd (i. e. whether they were amanta) or whether 
they ended with Full Moon (i. e. whether they were 
pur^imarUa That a purnimanta month was in vogue in 
Vedic times is beyond dispute. For example, Tai. S. states 
that PurvS PhalgunI is the last night of the year and Uttara 
PhalgunI is the mouth (i. e. beginning). Similarly Tai. 
S. VIL 4. 8.2 declares that the citrapurnamasa is the mouth of 
the year; while Sah. Br. IV. 4 declares that the PhalgunI Paurna- 
masl is the mukha of the year. The author or authors of tlie 
Mahabharata, in describing the evil portents of an impending 
tragic or catastrophic event, often assemble together (as in 
Udyoga 143.5-29, Bhisma 2.16-33 ) all of them irrespective of the 
fact whether some of them are possible in the very order of 
nature. For example, it is stated that Arundhati went before 
Vasistha (Bhisma 2. 31), that a mare gave birth to a cow calf 
and that a bitch gave birth to a jackal (Bhisma 3. 6 ) and that 
images of gods trembled, laughed and vomited blood ( Bhisma 
2. 26, which may be compared with Brhatsaihhita 45. 8 and the 
verses of Garga quoted by Utpala thereon ); it is several times 
said that the Moon and the Sun are seized (i. e. eclipsed) at 
an unusual season ( aparmv>i) or simultaneously by Rahu ( vide 

1766. That the months in North-west India were purniminta in the 
Kharos(hi records drawn up in Kaniska*s era is shown in E. I. vol. 18 p. 266 
and E. I. vol. 19 at p. 10. Apararka (p. 423 ) quotes a verse from 
• g > and remarks that Bhadrapada dark 

half is in that verse said to be the dark half of Asvina. In the Bhavisya- 
purana (Uttara-parva, chap. 132. 17) the Full Moon of Phalguna is said to 
be the end of the month* \ 

^ «). in the Matsyapurana (159. 4-6) it is said that 
Skanda and Vi&kha were born on the 15th of the dark half of Caitra, that 
in the bright half of Caitra itself on the 5th Indra made one boy out of the 
two and on the 6th crowned him as Lord. This shows that in the Matsya 
Caitra was purnimanta and not amanta. When the month is purnimanta, 
the first fortnight ending with amavasya is assigned to a month which is 
one month in advance of the amenta reckoning i. e. what is Kartika dark 
half with amanta reckoning becomes Margasfrsa dark half with the purni¬ 
manta reckoning. On Jai. VI. 5. 31 Sahara quotes a Vedic passage about 

’i which seems to indicate that the year began with the Full Moon 
pt Cidtra and that the purnimanta reckoning was not unknown, 
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Bhl^maparva 3.28 and 32-33 and A^vamedhikaparva 77.15 
Further, these very verses state that the eclipses of the Sun 
and the Moon took place on the same day and on the 13th and 
in the same month. Dr. Daftari interprets ' ekshna ’ as mean¬ 
ing on the same week-day and ‘ on the 13th tithi ’ (pp. 5-6 of 
his work) calculated according to the wrong method of those 
days. It is extremely doubtful whether week-days had been 
known or named at the time of the Bh&rata war or even at the 
time of the composition of the Epic. It is too much to assume 
that the astronomers of the Mababharata war days, while they 
could predict eclipses and state accurately the position of the 
planets, were so clumsy as to allow a mistake of two tithis to 
occur in their calendar with respect to the occurrence of a solar 
eclipse. The words in Bhismaparva 3. 28 and 32-33 appear to 
be a mere exaggerated statement of portents. If real observed 
eclipses are meant they would have to be taken in the order of 
the words in the text, viz. first an eclipse of the Moon (on 
Eftrtika paurnimS,) and then an eclipse of the Sun ( on Eartika 
am&v&sy& ) and further it must be assumed that the dark half 
of Eftrtika contained only 13 days. Dr. Daftari (pp. 44-46 of 
his work) holds that first there was a solar eclipse on Asvina 
amSv&sytl, then a lunar eclipse and then again a solar eclipse. 
In that case we should expect the order to be ‘ surya-candrau ’ 
and not ‘ candrasuryauBesides, hardly any other scholar 
holds that there were three eclipses one after another. There¬ 
fore, it is hardly possible to say with certainty that the author 
accurately states astronomical facts observed by him or even* 
traditionally handed down as definite facts and does not draw 
on his own imagination about the portents or does not exaggerate 


1767. nun WTyt ft iriupftsrsrmvv- 
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M 3, 28, 32. The cr. edition of the Mahabharata gives only 

the first of these two verses. Utpala in his com. on Brhatsamhita 5. 26 
reads The words mn; make it quite clear that 

eclipses and the fortnight of thirteen tithis are taken as very evil omens. 
Similar words occur in Bhisma 3.12 and 13 quoted below in note 1779. in' 
Brhatsaihhita 3. 6 it is said that a graha called Tvas^r makes the orb of the' 
Sun look dark even when there is no parva (amavasya). Utpala quotes on 
the same a verse of Parafara ‘ wg l iyi^ff WHf sim rtfUHTi • ai l f uiKt i 

||. There is no doubt whatever that the writer 
of Bhtsma 2 and 3 is more concerned with chronicling evil omens than with 
setting out accurate astronomical and other data observed by him personally 
or oven by others. .- 
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as a rhetorical device. In Brhatsamhita 5. 26, 97-98 Varaha- 
mihira states the evil consequences if a moon eclipse precedes 
or follows a sun eclipse in the period of one fortnight. 

Most of the important astronomical details will now be 
set out from the time when Lord Krsna is said to have started 
as a peace-maker to the Kauravas. In Udyogaparva 83. 6-7 
it is said that Krsna started in the month of Kartika (Kaumude 
mSsi) at the end of the iarad season and about the advent of 
winter, when the moon was in Revatl naksatra and on maitra 
muhurta. Asvina and Eartika are at present said to form the 
season of sarad, and MSrgasIrsa and Pausa form hemanta. This 
verse itself presents a difiSculty. On the Full Moon day of 
Eartika, the moon is in Erttika naksatra and the moon would 
be in Revatl three days before i. e. on or about the 12th of the 
bright half of Eartika. If we take this along with the words 
‘at the end of Sarad’ it follows that the month was purvirmnta ; 
otherwise (i, e. if the month were amanta) it would be highly 
improper to say that the 12th of the bright half of Eartika was 
at the end of Sarad. After Ersna failed in his mission he returned 
to the Pandavas (for all of which we must allow a few days 
after the 12th of Eartika iukla) and reported what Duryodhana 
and he himself said. Two of the statements reported by him 
are very material. Duryodhana said to his allies': ' March 
towards Euruksetra (for battle); to-day the moon is (in) 
Pusya naksatra ’. If Ersna started on his mission when the 
moon was in Revatl (on the 12th of the bright half of Eartika), 
then these above words must have been uttered in his presence 
on or about the 5th of the dark half of Eartika (or of MSrga- 
^Irsa if the month was purnimanta). Another important state- 
ment is that Ersna in his conversation with Earna (whom he 
had tried to win over) stated to him: ‘ this is a mild month in 
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83. 6-7. 13 muburtas of the day and 13 of the night are referred 

to even in the ;m<l«nrTgror X. 4. 2. 18, 23, 27 and the ^f^ifhnnsrt 
(III. 10. l.f) mentione the names of the 13 muburtas of the day 
(such as Citra, Ketu &c.). In the Kumarasambbava VII. 6 the 
maitra muhurta is mentioned in connection with ceremonies preceding 
marriage. The commentators explain maitra as the 3rd muhurta after 
sunrise. In the Atharva Jyotisa fifteen muburtas of the day are enumerated 
of which the first three are Raudra, Sveta and Maitra, 
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which fodder and fuel can be easily had, which is neither too 
hot nor too cold; on the 7 th day (from today) there will be 
amavasya; battle may be joined on that day; they regard it 
as having Indra for its (guardian) deity Therefore this 
must have been said on or about the 8th of the dark half of the 
month. But what was the name of the month ? If the reckon¬ 
ing was purnimanta, the month must be Marga&lrsa, but if 
the reckoning was amanta, the month must be Kartika. The 
words ‘ this month ’ taken along with Udyoga 83. 6-7 would 
indicate that the month meant was Kartika. Further, Indra 
was the deity of Jyestha naksatra and the amavasya (as stated 
in Udyoga 142.16-18) had Jyestha naksatra. In modern times 
this is possible on Kartika Amavasya, while there cannot be 
Jyestha naksatra in modern times on Margasirsa amavasya, but 
only on or about the 13th of the dark half of it. But this passage 
itself (Udyoga 142. 16-18) is in conflict with Salya 35. 10 
where Krsna says: ‘ the Kauravas do not act up to my words, 
being driven to do so by the Time Spirit; OI descendants of 
Pandu, go out (for battle) together with me when the moon is 
in Pusya ’. If the moon was in Jyestha on amavasya when 
Krana had proposed to Karpa that the war should be begun, 
this passage of Salyaparva would put the beginning of the 
war 16 or 17 days after Kartika amavasya, which is not war¬ 
ranted by any other passage and which no scholar puts forward. 
In Udyoga 143.11 it is stated, ‘ the spot on the moon has 
turned away (disappeared) and Rahu approaches the Sun. ’ 
The exact meaning of the first quarter is not quite clear. Some 
interpret it to mean that ‘ an eclipse of the Moon has already 
taken place ’. The moon looks beautiful with the spot thereon 
(compare Sakuntala 1 ‘ malinamapi hirridimior laksma lak^iim 
tanati ). The disappearance of the spot might have been looked 
upon as an evil portent. Even supposing that the first quarter 
refers to an eclipse of the moon, it does not matter much. The 
second quarter states that an eclipse of the Sun was expected 
when Karna addressed these words to K^na, the envoy of the 
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PSpdayas. Later on in Bhlsma 2.23 it is stated that the Moon 
had become devoid of brightness, was without its spot on the Pull 
moon day of Ksrtika and assumed the colour of fire while the 
sky retained its original hue; so that if there was an eclipse 
of the moon it wBs on Kartika Paurxntm and an eclipse of 
the sun was yet to take place. On the whole, therefore, one 
may assume, though not without hesitation, that the months 
were amanta, that possibly there was an eclipse of the moon on 
K&rtika Pull Moon when Kmna had gone as a peace-maker and 
that there was a solar eclipse on the amavasyS of Kartika just 
about the time the war began. In Salyaparva 56.10 we again 
meet with the words (at the beginning of the mace duel) ‘ Bahu 
swallowed the Sun at an unusual season This ptissage and 
ASvamedhika 77.15 (Rahur-agrasadadityam yugapat soma- 
meva ca) rather suggest that the eclipse of the sun at an unusual 
time had become a stock example of an evil portent without the 
actual occurrence thereof. The words in Salyaparva refer to 
the last day of the war before the mace duel between Duryodhana 
and Bhima and the passage days that Bshu seized the sun and 
there was an earth-quake also. Hardly any one (except Dr. 
Daftari) holds that there was another eclipse on the last day of the 
war, when just before the war there already had been an eclipse 
on Esrtika amav&syS. 

As to the exact titfU and nah^atra on which the Great War 
began, there are many conflicting statements. In the Bharata- 
savitrl it is stated that the Bharata war started in the first 
month (i. e. MSrgasIrsa) of Hemanta on the 13th of the bright 
half when the moon was in the naksatra presided over by 
Yama (i. e. BharanI The Bharata-sSvitrl is no part of the 
___ [ __ 
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Mahsbharata, yet it has some traditional value, being probably 
earlier than all the commentators of the MahabhSrata and later 
than the text of Sauti. In conflict with this passage of the 
BhSratas&vitrl we have the words of Udyoga 142.18 (quoted 
above) where Krsna says to Karna that Wtle may be joined 
on amavasya when the moon is in Jyestha. The Mahabharata 
itself states that after the disposition of the vast armies were 
made and commanders were appointed, Duryodhana called 
Uluka and sent him to the Pandavas to inflame their feelings 
with the words(Udyoga 160. 93) ‘the worship of steel 
(weapons) has been performed, the site of Kuruksetra is dried 
up (has no mud), your horses are well fed, warriors are hired 
by you; fight tomorrow’. This Lohabhihara (orrsara) is the 
same as the rite of nirajan^ (according to the Amarakosa) or is 
performed immediately after nirajana (for which see pp. 230-231 
above). Kautilya (IL 30 p. 135) prescribes a nirajana rite at the 
start of an invasion and when two seasons meet. So a nirajana 
rite on Eartika amavasya would be most appropriate (both 
because a battle was to be begun and because at the end of 
Eartika the season of Sarad ended). The Brhatsamhita (43. 
1-2) prescribes a nirajana rite for horses, elephants and 
men on the 8th or I2th of Eartika bright half or on the 15th of 
Eartika (Full Moon or amavasya). It is extremely doubtful 


(Continued from the last page ) 

was killed on the third day after Drona became commander-in-chief, tt may 
be noted that Nilakantha explains differently as^ meaning Mr* 

gaSrsa which has a double deity as its presiding deity. It may be noted 
that this text of the as'printed is not quite reliable, since 
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If these readings be accepted it follows that the Bharata- 
savitrl impliedly recognizes the existence of a tithik^aya, since Drona is 
there said to have been killed on the 13th tithi of dark half when the epic 
itself says that he died on the 15th day after the battle began. As the 
war commenced on the 13 th of bright half, there would be 16 days on 13th 
of dark half. 
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whether Mr. Karandikar is right in saying that LohabhihSra 
(or-sara) refers to Skandasasthl. In the first place, the worship 
of weapons can be done at any time,'particularly when a 
battle is to be commenced. In the second place, it is not 
necessary to postulate the lapse of six days and more for the 
sending of Uluka and his return from the time when Krsna 
said .that battle may be begun on amSv&sya. The armies had 
taken up opposite positions on the field of Kuruksetra and 
Uluka could have come and gone in a day or two. Further, we 
have no evidence that Skanda-sasthl was performed in northern 
India in Margaiilrsa, though very late works composed by 
ddk^Xialyas like the Nirnayasindliu say that Skandasasthl is the 
same as CampasasthI in Maharastra and is observed on the 6th 
of Margasirsa. Raghunandana quoting Devlpurana places 
Skandasasthl on Caitra 6th of the bright half and is supported 
by the Matsyapurana quoted above in n.l766. There is no reason 
why the actual fight should commence so late as the 13th day 
of MSrga^Irsa (or even 11th as Mr. Karandikar suggests) when 
Kmna said that it should be joined on amSvasya. It is quite 
possible that the war began on or about KSrtika amavasya. 
The observance of ‘ lohabhihara ’ does not lead to the certain 
inference that the war was not begun till several days after the 
6th of the bright half of MargaMrsa. Similarly, Mr. Karandi¬ 
kar says that the moon is ordinarily in BharanI on the 11th or 
12th of the bright half of Margasirsa. It may be so. But it is 
possible to have the moon in BharanI even on the 13th. I am 
inclined to hold that the Bharatasavitrl dates of the beginning 
of the war embody a different tradition altogether from the one 
contained in the Mahabhftrata itself. The Bharatasavitrl is 
silent about naksatras on which the principal events of the 
war took place except at the commencement of the war. It 
mentions no tUhiksaya or tithivrddhi. Krsna sends a message 
with Uluka to Duryodhana (Udyoga 162. 57) ‘ tomorrow you 
will be seen ’ (in your true colours) and Arjuna does the same 
(Udyoga 163.14). 

The Mahabharata nowhere states quite explicitly the tilhi or 
nak^ra on which the battle actually commenced. We have to 
rely upon various indications to arrive at the tithi or nak^ra, 
Balarama could not bear to see the fight between Duryodhana 
and Bhima, both of whom were his pupils in mace-duel and 
went on a pilgrimage (Udyoga 157. 33-35 and 158.39). Balarama 
returned on the 18th day of the war and (in Salyapa rva 34. 6 ) 
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he remarks, * it is 42 days since 1 left (oti a pilgrimage); I start¬ 
ed when the moon was in Pusya and I have come here again 
on Sravana In Salya 35.13-'14 it is stated that BalarSma 
went to the river Sarasvatl on pilgrimage on ‘maitra-naksatra- 
yoga ’ (i. e. when the moon was in Anur&dh&), This conflict 
may be resolved by holding, as Nllakantha does, that Balar&ma 
left the FSndavas on Pusya, reached the Sarasvatl on Anur&dh& 
and returned on Sravana. If we follow Salya 34.6 the war 
commenced when the moon wad in or near Mrgasirsa (18 
naksatras before Sravana). This would be in direct conflict 
with a passage in Bhismaparva 17.2 that^^^^ ‘ on the day of 
battle the moon was in the province of Magh&’ and also other 
passages that will be indicated later on. This last passage 
should ordinarily mean that the moon was near MaghS. Mr. 
Earandikar looks upon Salya 34.6 as an interpolation and 
takes Bhisma 17.2 to mean that the moon was in an inauspici¬ 
ous naksatra of the category of MaghS. This would suit 
BharanI but not Bohini or MrgaSirsa. His meaning is far¬ 
fetched and he does not explain why BharanI was not directly 
mentioned in the Epic, when in several otW places the epic 
does mention directly the naksatra concerned. His explanation 
gives the go-by to the 13th titM, Dr. Daftari boldly asserts 
that we must transpose the naksatras (in Salya 34. 6 ) and read 
‘sravane samprayStosmi pusyena punarSgatah’. If we once resort 
to these methods followed by these two learned writers, there 
is no knowing where one should stop. There are scholars who 
might with equal or greater plausibility claim that most of these 
astronomical references are either of very late date or are inter¬ 
polations (vide Vaidya’s * Mah&bh&rata ’ p. 71). Similarly, if we 
once concede that we are at liberty to change readings to suit 
our theories even in the total absence of all manuscript evidence, 
then there is no sure foundation on which we can build. The 
Mahabh&rata passages have a tradition of centuries behind 
them. We must, in the absence of good mss. evidence to the 
contrary, either accept them all and try to explain them 
or we must give up the job of reconciling them as a hopeless 
tangle and rely on other evidence to arrive at the date of the 
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Bharata war as best as we can. We saw above that Jyestha 
was the naksatra on KSrtika amavasya and, if the war began 
then, the naksatra on the 18th day from then would be Pusya. 
Nllakantha, following the Mlmaihsa rules of interpretation, 
holds that the concluding passage {upasamharavUkija) is superior 
in strength to passages that occur at the beginning of a work, 
that the passage in Salya 34. 6 is the dominant one and other 
conflicting passages must be either brushed aside or explained 
away in conformity with Salya 34. 6 and gives an explanation 
of * Maghavisayagah somah * which is quite unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Daftari also holds, relying on Atharva Jyotisa, that the 
passage means ‘ the moon was in Mula * ( p. 27 para. 62-65 of 
his work ‘ Astronomical method ’ &c.). The explanation is 
ingenious but one fails to see why this round-about way was 
resorted to and why the text did not simply say ‘mulanaksatragah 
somah’, which violates no metrical requirements. In Anusasana 
parva (167.26-28 ) Bhisma, while on the bed of darts, states 
‘ the sun has turned (towards the north); 58 days have passed 
by since I laid myself down on this ( arrow bed). This is the 
mild month of Magha that is now current, three parts of it 
remain and this fortnight should be iukla \ Bhisma was struck 
down on the 10th day of the war ; so 67 nights had passed from 
the day when the war began to the day in Magha on which this 
was uttered. The difficulty is how to connect ‘ tribhagaSesah ’, 
whether as an adjective of ‘ masa ’ or of * paksa ’. If we take it 
in the first way, these words were uttered on 8th of Magha 
sukla ; if we take it as an adjective of * paksa ’, then they will 
have to be taken as uttered on the 4th of the bright half or on 
the 4th of the dark half which may be regarded in its astrologi¬ 
cal effects as equal to iuklapak^ (though the tithi itself is in 
the dark half). If the words were uttered on the 8th of Magha 
sukla, the Bharata war began on Kartika amavasya (which 
will be in consonance with TJdyoga 142. 18 quoted in n. 1770 ). 
The passage in Anusasana (167. 26-28) is supported by two other 
passages. After the war was over, Yudhisthira went to the 
capital and stayed there for 50 nights and when he found that 
the Sun had started on its apparent northward path (uttarayava) 
he came to Bhisma (Anusasana 167. 5 ), In Santiparva 51.14 
Kmna says to Bhisma; * You have yet to live 56 days.* jNTlla- 
kantha, who takes Salya 34. 6 as the dominant passage, puts a 
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most far-fetched construction on the word ‘ sstapahcasatam 
which he takes to mean ‘ one hundred minus 58 ’ i. e. 42 nights 
and explains ‘ pahcasataih sat ca ’ as equal to 30. This shows 
to what straits commentators are reduced when conflicting 
passages have got to be explained away. One more indication 
about the tithi on which the war commenced is afforded by 
Dronaparva chap. 184, where it is stated that a gfim fight 
went on till midnight when Ghatotkaca was killed, that the 
fatigued armies then snatched some sleep, that then the moon 
rose at about 2 A. M, (verse 46) and that the fight was then 
resumed*’^® (chap, 186. 1 ‘tribh5gam5tra§esayam ratryaih 
yuddham-avartata). This description of moonrise shows that 
Ghatotkaca was killed on or about the 11th of the dark half. 
We know from the Mahabharata itself that Ghatotkaca was kill¬ 
ed on the night of the 4th day of Drona’s command or on the 14th 
day after the war began. This would establish that the war 
began on the 12th or 13th of the bright half and ended on the 
14th of the dark half or on amavasyS of MSrga^Irsa. Dr. Daftari 
holds that this description is an interpolation. 

If we try to find out the na/cso/ra on which the war began, 
we have one sure criterion in Salya 34, 6 viz. that the war 
ended on Sravana naksatra when Balarama returned from 
pilgrimage. Now the moon cannot be in Sravana at all in 
Margasilrsa dark half, but may be in it on the first or 2nd of the 
bright half of Pausa. So between the tithi and naksatra as 
disclosed by the Mahabharata itself • there is a slight dis¬ 
crepancy of a day or two. There is another way- of looking at 
the data. Bhisma was waiting for uttarayana to begin and we 
know that ho passed away on the 59th day after he was 
mortally wounded on the 10th day of the war. Therefore, a period 
of 67 days (58 nights of his lying on arrow-bed plus 9 nights 
of the battle when he slept on his usual bed) elapsed between 
the beginning of the war and the beginning of Uttarayana, 
which undoubtedly occurred in Magha in that year (as Anu^sana 
167. 28 expressly states). The real difSculty is to find out the 
tit/ti of the commencement of Uttarayana. But if we accept the 
approximate tithi and naksatra (as stated above) of the end of 
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the war (i. e. Margasirsa amavasyS or Ist of Pausa and ^ravana 
naksatra), uttarayana began 49 days thereafter i, e. on or about 
the 4th of the dark half of Magha. According to the Vedahga- 
jyotisa, 4th of the dark half of Magha is one of the tithis on 
which uttarayana may begin (vide Dikshit’s work pp. 75, 91). 
How scholars accept one of the data and reject others is well 
illustrated here. Acc. to Salya 34. 6 the war ended on Sravana 
( and BO should have begun when the moon was in Mrga&Irsa). 
Acc. to the Bbaratasavitrl the war began on BharanI and on 
the 13th of the" bright half of Margasirsa and ended on Ama* 
vasya (and therefore the naksatra was Mula or Pfirvasadha), 
Arjunami^ra gives up the naksatras and sticks to the tithis. 
Mr. Karandikar gives up the express verse about Sravana (and 
regards that whole chapter as an interpolation), he gives up the 
13th tithi of the beginning of the war as given in the Bharata- 
savitrl, holds that the war began on llth instead and sticks fast 
to the BharanI naksatra given in the Bbaratasavitrl. Dr. 
Daftari altogether changes the reading of Salya 34. 6 by 
transposing the naksatras mentioned. 

The difference between the day of Uttarayana in Magha 
stated in the Mahabharata and the day thereof at present 
is utilised by scholars for arriving at the date of the Maha¬ 
bharata war. 

There are other data in the Mahabharata from which also 
the date of the Mahabharata war is sought to be deduced. Before 
entering into details, some matters that are accepted by most 
scholars may be stated here. It is generally held that there 
were two eclipses, first, one of the moon immediately followed 
by a solar eclipse, that there was a fortnight of 13 days which 
was looked upon as very unusual and a very evil omen. Vide 
Bhisma 3. 28 quoted in n. 1767. In Bhlsmaparva 3. 31-32 VySsa is 
reported as saying, ‘ I have known amavSsyS occurring on the 
14th, 15th or 16th day (of a paksa), but I do not know an 
amavSsyS occurring on the 13th day (of a paksa); both the 
moon and iiie sun were eclipsed in the same month on the 13th 
day In the* Mausala-parva^^’’ 2.18-19, when Krsna, 36 years 
after the war, beheld certain portents it is said, ’* on observing 
those portents on the am&vSsya occurring on the 13th day he 
declared ‘ Bahu had made this (13th day) appear as the 14th 
and 15th (when usually there is amavasya) when the Bharata 
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war took place; to-day it has again occurred for our destruction 
From these words it is clear that the occurrence of am avasy a at the 
end of a pakm of 13 days was looked upon as a very evil omen- 
Then many scholars hold that a comet had also appeared at the 
time of the great war. Bhisma 3.1S*’“ states, ‘ a very frightful 
comet stands in the sky covering the constellation of Pusya’. 
There are grave doubts whether the statement is made from 
actual observation. The appearance of a comet has always 
been associated in ancient times with great calamities. Compare 
KurnSrasarabhava II. 32 ‘ upaplavSya lokanSm dhumaketurivot- 
thitah As indicated above, the Mahabharata gathers together 
several possible and impossible things to emphasize their 
significance as to impending calamities. Therefore the inclu¬ 
sion of a comet among portents does not establish that a comet 
had actually appeared at the time of the Bharata war. Supposing 
for argument that a comet had appeared, that circumstance is of 
no help at all in settling the date. A large number of comets is 
included in the sun’s retinue. The number of comets of long periods 
that approach the sun in a century is said to be 300. There is 
nothing to show what particular comet appeared at the time of the 
war and no one has data to connect the MahSbhSrata comet with 
Halley’s comet or any other comet well-known in modern times. 
Therefore the datum about a comet is entirely worthless for 
purposes of chronology. According to Brhatsamhita 11. 5 and 
Utpala thereon the ancient writer ParS^ra held the view that 
there were 101 kelus and Garga said that there were a thousand. 
The description in Bhisma 3.13 states that the perihelion of the 
comet was in Pusya. In Udyogaparva 143.10 it is said ‘ since 
a graha specially afflicts Citra, a great calamity is indeed 
approaching the Kauravas’. This may probably refer to a 
comet. Two other verses appear to have some bearing on this- 
Bhisma 3,12 states that the white graha stands traversing 
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citra (i. e. it is about to enter into svdii ) and verse 16 says, ‘ the 
white graha is fiery like fire emitting smoke and stands occupy¬ 
ing Jyestha which is a bright star presided over by Indra 
What is meant by ‘ white graha ’ ? The words * sveto grahah ’ 
should ordinarily denote Venus. Nilakantha takes them to 
mean Ketu (node) in Bhlsma 3.12 and another comet in 3.16. 
If this latter explanation be accepted there were two comets 
seen at the time. Even if we hold that Bhisma 3.16 describes 
the tail of the comet mentioned in 3.13, that is of very little 
help. All that would be meant would be that the tail of the 
comet was a very long one Bhlsma 3.17 has been taken to 
refer to Rahu by Nilakantha, while some modern scholars bold 
that it refers to a comet. It means, ‘ a cruel comet standing 
between Citra and Svati, afflicts RohinI and also the sun and the 
moon’. The description of the Ketu called Sveta in Brhat- 
sarhhita 11 . 39 agrees very closely with the description in the 
Bhismaparva and Parasara quoted by Utpala thereon states that 
the Ketu called ‘ Sveta ’ becomes visible after 115 years and 
portends the destruction of two-thirds of the population. 

Then there are several passages which state the positions 
of several planets just before the battle or on the day the battle 
began. 'Here again at least two different positions are assigned 
to each planet except Mercury. It is first to be noted that at 
the beginning of the war all the seven planets excluding Rahu 
and Ketu are declared to have been near each other (Bhlsma 
17, 2 , q. in note 1776 above). We know from the Mahabharata 
itself that the Sun and the Moon on Kartika amavasya were 
in Jyestha. If the war began on amavasya or a day later, the 
planets must be near Jyestha. If the Bharatasavitrl be follow¬ 
ed then the war began on Margaslrsa bright 13 and on Bharanl. 
If that were so, the sun and the moon cannot be together. Mr. 
Karandikar takes 11th of the bright half of Margaslrsa to be 
the tithi of the beginning of the war and holds that the Sun 
was in naksatra Jyestha and that the moon was in Bharanl 
(following the Bharatasavitrl as to this last). I should hold 
that we are not at liberty to take one datum from one group of 
statements and another from another group and then say that 
it is proved that the war was fought at a particular time. It is 
further noted in Karnaparva 37. 4 that on Karna’s death ( L e. 
17 days after the war began), the seven planets were seen going 
away from the Sun.^’®* The positions of the planets at the 
beginning of the war were as follows.— 
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SUN — Udyoga 143,11 (R&hu approaches the Sun) 

Bhisma 3.11 ( „ » ) 

Bhisma 3, 28, 32 (q. above in n, 1767 ) 

The Sun was either in Jyestha or near Mrgasirsa. 

MOON — Bhisma 3.17 ( paru§a graha i. e. Rahu afflicted 
both the Sun and the Moon) and Rohipl. 
Bhisma 3. 28, 32 (q. above in n. 1767 ) 

Bhisma 17. 2 (the Moon was in the province of 
MaghS q, above in n. 1776 ). 

MERCURY—Karnaparva 94. 49 says that on Karna’s death 
the son of the Moon (i. e. Mercury), the white 
luminary, rose slantingly resembling in hue 
fire and the Sun. The Salyaparva 11.18 states 
that Mars, Venus and Mercury were in con¬ 
junction.*’® If Mars was in Magha as stated 
in Bhisma 3.14 and Mars and Mercury were 
in conjunction Mercury would be in Magha, 
which forebodes destruction of people by war, 
as stated in Brhatsaihhita 7. 3. 

MARS— Udyoga 143. 9 states, * Mars having made a 

retrograde motion in Jyesth& seeks (to reach 
or afflict ?) AnurSdha, the naksatra presided 
over by Mitra, as if bringing death (to friends)’, 
Bhisma 3. 14 states: ‘ Mars is retrograde in 
’ MaghS.’ What is the meaning of this ? Literal¬ 
ly it means that Mars was in Magh& and was 
retrograde in motion. Mr. Karandikar holds 
that Mare had only dr^ti on Magha and was 
in Pusya. Supposing this is correct. Mars was 
not near the Sun but far away. 

Bhisma 3. 18 declares; ’ Mars, having changed 
its motion after being retrograde and with the 
lustre of fire, stands covering Sravana, the 
mansion of Brhaspati 
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We find that the.MahSbharate employs two classes of expres¬ 
sions. When it uses words like * tisthati ’ (stands), ‘ akramya ’ 
( having traversed), * samvrtya or samparivarya ’ (having cover¬ 
ed or concealed) it means that the planet was in or very near 
that naksatra. When words meaning ‘ afflicts (pidayati) are 
employed, the meaning is probably that the planet has only 
dmti on the naksatra. It is impossible to say whether the rules 
and theories about drs^i or purna drsti and partial drsti had 
been evolved at the time of the MahabhSrata War. If the war 
was fought about 3101 B. 0. or even 1931 B. 0. there is nothing 
to establish that the theories abqut drsti contained even in 
the Atharvajyotisa ( which is certainly later than the Vedangei- 
jyotisa of the Bgveda i. e. much later than about 1200 B. 0.) 
were known then. Vide under Venus for further difficulties. 

JUPITER— Bhisma 3.14 states that Jupiter was retrograde 

in Sravana; Bhisma 3. 27 states,‘Both 
Jupiter and Saturn that had stayed together 
for a year are near VisSkhS and are both fiery 

Jupiter cannot stay for one year in one naksatra'; 
it traverses 2i naksatras in a year. If at the 
time of the war Jupiter was near Vidftkh& it 
could not have been near it for a year. Eleven 
months before that it would have been very 
near CitrS. If it was near VisSkha at the time 
of the war and the Sun was in Jyestha, it can 
hardly be correct to say that seven planets had 
come together in the sky (there being a dis¬ 
tance of about two naksatras or about 26 


(Continued from the last page ) 
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the naksatras from PGrvasadha to AsvinI are to be of daksina^marga and 
the movements of Mars in them cause danger. 
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degrees between the two). Even if we hold 
the meaning to be that Jupiter and Saturn had 
remained near VisakhS for one year and are 
(now at the time of the war) fiery, that does 
not solve the difficulty. In the first place, it 
is not a natural construction. This meaning 
would leave the exact position of the two 
planets at the time of the war unspecified. But 
Jupiter and Saturn must be supposed to be 
in or near Jyestha if the Sun was in Jyestha 
at the beginning of the war. If Saturn was in 
Jyestha at the time of the war it could have 
been one year in Visakha about two years 
before the war. What is the propriety of men¬ 
tioning Saturn’s position two years before the 
war ? The relevant point is to state that posi¬ 
tion at the time of the war. Therefore it must 
be held that Bbisma 3. 27 states their position 
at the time of the war and adds one more 
circumstance that they were there for one 
year. 

Karnaparva 94, 51 says: ‘ Brhaspati 'having 
entirely covered Rohini has become like the 
Sun and the Moon ’. If at the beginning of 
the war Brhaspati was retrograde and was 
near YisakhS., it passes one’s understanding 
how in a fortnight it came to Rohini. Mr. 
Karandikar suggests that Rohini here is the 
name of Jyestha as in the Tai. S. IV. 4.10.1-3. 
Again in this explanation there are several 
difficulties. There is nothing to show that at 
the time of the BhSrata war or of the epic 
Jyestha was called Rohini. The Tai. S. does 
not employ the name Jyestha in its list. It 
speaks of Rohini once as having Frajapati for 
its presiding deity and then as having Indra 
as the presiding deity. Jyestha is well-known 
to the Mahabharata and the word is employed 
by it in other passages. Further, if Brhaspati 
had covered Jyestha it can hardly be correct 
or even useful (for the purposes of chronology) 
to say that Jupiter was near Vifiakha. 
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VENUS— Bhisma 3.15 states that Venushaving ascend¬ 

ed (i. e. occupied) the Purvabhadrapada 
naksatra shines charmingly and it looks up 
to UttarabhadrapadS together with (?). The 
meaning of ‘ parikramya sahitah ’ is not at all 
clear. However the first half is as clear as 
possible. Venus was in PurvS Prosthapada. 
If the Siin was in Jyestha on Kartika amavasya. 
it is impossible that Venus could have been 
in the 8th naksatra from Jyestha. Venus is 
never more than four naksatras from the Sun 
in the sky. This would completely knock on 
the head the principal statement that seven 
planets wore near each other. Mr. Karandikar 
in desperation suggests that we should under¬ 
stand Purvasadha for ‘ Prosthapade Purve ’ 
and also that the word ‘ Prosthapade * was an 
interpolation inserted by some busy body later 
on. As I have frequently said above, this is a 
most unjustifiable way of dealing with the so- 
called astronomical data in the Mahabharata. 
‘ Prosthapade Purve * can never mean ‘ Purva¬ 
sadha \ In the Tai. S. IV, 4. 10. 1-3, and the 
Tai. Br. I. 5. 1 and III. 1.1 the word Prostha- 
pada is expressly employed for Purva Bhadra- 
pada. Why should one word in a verse be 
held to be interpolated ? Is it because it does 
not agree with one’s hypothesis ? In Salya 11, 
18 Venus and Mars are said to be in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Moon. If the w^r started on 
Bharanl as the Bharatasavitri says, then at 
the time of the mace-duel the moon might be 
in Jyestha and therefore both Mars and Venus 
will have to be in Jyestha. But this is oppos¬ 
ed to two of the passages cited above referring 
to the t)Osition of Mars. If the war began on 
Jyestha and Kartika amavasya, then on the 
18th day the moon will be in Pusya or Aslesa 
and both Venus and Mars would have to be in 
one of these two. In any case, if Venus was 
in Purva-bhadrapada at the beginning of the 
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war, on the 18th day it can neither be in 
Jyestha, nor in Pusya nor in Aslesa, Besides* 
it is debatable whether Bhisma 3.16 (where 
‘sveto grahah ’ is mentioned) refers to Venus 
or not. Venus is often called ‘ Sita ’ in 
ancient astronomical works (e. g. in Brhat- 
samhita 9. 42, 45 ). 

SATURN— We have four statements about Saturn. In 

Udyoga 143. 8 we read,^^ ‘A refulgent and 
malignant planet, Saturn, afflicts the naksatra 
presided over by PrajSpati (i. e. RohinI) ’; 
Bhisma 2.32 states, ‘ Saturn afflicts Rohini ’; 
Bhisma 3.14 says, ‘ the naksatra presided over 
by Bhaga is covered and afflicted by Saturn ’ 5 
Jupiter and Saturn are near VisSkM (Bhisma 
3.27 considered above). In the first three passages 
the root ‘pid’ occurs and therefore it is possible 
to argue that some kind of aspect ( dr^U or 
vedka) of the naksatra mentioned in the text is 
meant. But in the third passage both ‘akramya* 
and 'pldyati' are used about the same naksatra. 
This makes that passage inexplicable in the 
usual way. The ‘ prajapatya naksatra ’ must 
be Rohini as in the 2nd passage Rohini is 
expressly named. All authorities agree that 
Prajapati is the deity of Rohini, ‘ PrSjapatya 
naksatra ’ cannot be taken to mean Mula, 
since the presiding deity of Mula is ‘ pitaraA ’ 
in Tai. S. IV. 4.10.1-3 and Nirrti (in the Tai. 
Br, I. 5. 1 and in the Vedahga»iyotisa) and 
Prajapati only in some later works. Bhaga is 
the presiding deity of Uttara PhalgunI in the 
Tai. S. IV. 4, 10. 1-3 and Tai. Br. I. 5.1, and 
III. 1. 1, while in the Vedaiigajyotisa (Rgveda, 
verse 25), Visnu Dh. S. (78.16), Ssn. Gr. (I. 26. 
9, SBE vol. 29 p. 53) Bhaga is the deity of 
Purva PhalgunI. The 4th passage about Saturn 
being near 'VidSkba has been already dealt 
with under Jupiter. 
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The above detailed statement about the astronomical 
passages of the MahSbharata will induce any unbiassed reader 
who has no axe to grind that they are hopelessly inconsistent 
and that no certain chronological conclusion can be drawn 
therefrom. In the above discussion I have generally not cited 
the various explanations indulged in by several scholars, as that 
would have involved me in a very lengthy discourse without 
any adequate benefit. To me it appears probable that the final 
redactor of the Mahsbharata had two or more sets of astronomical 
data about the war before him and without trying to examine 
and sift them he included them all in his work. The BhSrata- 
savitrl probably represents one (and a later) tradition about 
the positions of the planets at the time of the war. As I hold 
that either the Mahabhilrata passages on the positions of the 
planets were interpolated at a very late stage or are hope¬ 
lessly inconsistent I deem it unnecessary to enter upon an 
examination of the mathematical calculations made by several 
scholars to find out the date of the Bharata war from the shift¬ 
ing of the solstices and the position of the planets. 

Since only 5046 years have elapsed (in 1945 A. D. ) from 
the beginning of the Eali age and as Kaliyuga extends to 
433000 years according to PaurSnic computations we are just 
on the threshold of the Kaliyuga and it is be yond one’s com¬ 
prehension to visualize what will happen towards the end of the 
vast period of about 437000 years that are still to pass before 
Kaliyuga ends. It is very small consolation to read in the 
FurSnas in a prophetic strain that at the end of that colossal 
period Visnu will be incarnated as Kalkin in a village Sam- 
bhala, will destroy all Mlechhas, sudra kings and heretics and 
will establish dharma, so that the Erta age will then be ushered 
ip. Here again as in almost all matters there are differences 
in the legend. The Vayu ( 58. 75-90) and the Matsya (144. 
50-64) state that it will be Pramati BhSrgava who will be the 
aoatara of Vispu and uproot the Mlechhas, heretics and ^udra 
• kings, while Vayu 98. 104-110 and 99. 396-7, Vanaparva 190. 
93-97, Bhagavata Xn. 3. 16-33 state that Kalkin will conquer 
the Mleochas, will become a universal emperor ( cakramrtin) of 
t)i8 dharmamjayin type and will start the Kcta age. In some 
passages he is called Kalkl (nom. of Kalkin) as in Vanaparva 
190.93, Brahma 313.164, Vayu 99.396, Matsya 47. 348, Nrsiifaha 
54. 3; while in others as Kalkih (nom. of Kalki) as in Vayu 
98.104, Kalki 3. 38, Bhagavata iOL 3.16, Matsya 47. 351. In 
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some passages he is said to be the son of a brahmana Visnu- 
yaSas who will be the head'’*® -of the village.called Sambhala 
(BhSgavata XII. 2, 16, VisnupurSna IV. 24. 26, Agni 16. 8, 
Npsirhha 54.3, Kalkipurana 2. 34), while in other passages he is 
himself styled Visnuya^as (VSyu 98, 104, Vanaparva 190. 93, 
Brahma 213.164, Visnudharmottara 1.74. 40).*^®*? In some places 
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1788a. Various efforts have been made about finding germs of history 
in the legend of Kalkin. In I, A. vol. 48 pp. 123-128 Prof. H. B. Bhide 
tries to show how Jain authorities about Kalkin are conflicting. Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal in I. A. vol. 46 (for 1917) p. 145 holds that Kalkin must be 
identified with the great hero Ya^dharman who ruled over India from the 
Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean and from the Himalaya to Mahendra 
and who conquered the Hun Mihirakula and made him pay homage to his 
feet as stated in the Mandasor Inscription (vide Gupta Ins. p. 149). 
Prof. Pathak on the other hand relying upon certain Jaina sources identifies 
Kalkin with Mihirakula himself (I. A. for 1918 at p. 19). Otto Schrader 
in Brahmavidya vol. I. pp. 17-27 discusses how the names Kalkin or Kalki 
came to be given to the saviour of India from Mlecchas, heretics and the 
like. Kalka means * sin ' or * sediment' and Karka means * a white horse *. 
Therefore he thinks that Kalkin is a form of karkin (one riding a white 
horse). Vide also N. I. A. vol. IV. pp. 337-343 (on Kalki from the Kalki¬ 
purana). It is probable that the dismal accounts of Kaliyuga were put 
forth in the first centuries of the Christian era when the ancient varna- 
srama-dharma had suffered a great set-back owing to the ascendancy of 
Buddhism and Jainism and the invasions of foreigners like the Sakas and 
Hunas, that when Yasodharman defeated the great Hun invader Mihirakula, 
people believed that the dark ages were at an end and that an era of per¬ 
fect dbarma was at hand. That Mihirakula was a most ruthless and blood¬ 
thirsty invader who in his long career of 70 years slaughtered myriads of 
men and women is stated by the Kajatarahgini I. 310 (which speaks of him 
trikotihan) and 322 (which narrates that he slaughtered three crores 
of women of respectable birth together with their husbands, brothers and 
sons). Hiouen Chwang (Beal’s B. R. W, W. pp, 171-172 ) narrates that 
Mihirakula either slaughtered or made slaves of nine lakhs of people in 
Gandhara. Passages in a prophetic vein were added about the time of 
Ya^dharman to those already existing about the decline of dharma in Kali¬ 
yuga. This will of course necessitate that all passages about Kalkin in any 
work whatever were put in later than about 530 A, D. There are two 
theories as to who defeated Mihirakula. Hiouen Chwang*s account gives 
the name of the victor as Balidity^ of Magadba ( vide Beal’s B. R. W. W, 
parti, pp. 167-*171). On the other band there are three inscriptions, the 

(Continued on tho next page) 
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he is said to have already flourished (Vayu 98, 111, Matsya 47. 
255), in other places the texts employ the future (Vayu 99, 396, 
Bhagavata XII. 2. 16). This last discrepancy is probably 
due to the fact that the writers sometimes forget their role of 
prophets. Further, it has to be remembered that according to 
the Puranas the four yugas (and therefore the Kalki avatara ) 
have been repeated again and again. The Kalki-purana (I. 2. 
33 and I, 3. 32-33 ) states that Xalki was a contemporary of 
Visakhayupa king of Mahismati, while the Vayu (99. 312-314), 
Matsya ( 272, 4) and Visnu (IV. 24)'state that Visakhayupa was 
the 3rd of the Pradyota dynasty that preceded the Sisunaga 
dynasty. Though the Kalki-purana several times uses the past 
tense about Kalki, yet at the very beginning it says (I. 10) 
that what is narrated is an akhyana {story) of the future. 
It is interesting to note that in the Parnalaparvata-grahan- 
akhyana^’®** of Jayarama composed about 1673 A.D. Bahlolkhan, 

( Continued from the last page ) 

Gwalior stone Inscription of Mihlrakula (Gupta Ins. No. 37 p. 161), the 
Mandasot stone Pillar Inscription of Yasodharman (Gupta Ins. No. 33 
p. 142), and the Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yasodharman Visnuvar- 
dbana (Gupta Ins. No. 35 p. 150) in none of which is Baladitya referred 
to. But in the Sarnath Stone of Prakataditya, son of Baladitya, another 
Baladitya is referred to (Gupta Ins. No. 79 p. 284). In the Mandasor 
Stone Pillar Inscription (Gupta Ins. p. 147) occur these words relating 
to Mihlrakula vfv 

In the Mandasor Stone Ins. (Gupta Ins. 
No. 35 at p. 153 ) lines 4 and 5 read stq I 

WRft ^ n. Dr. Fleet 

held that Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana were different, but the reasons he 
assigns are unconvincing and Jayaswal appears to be right in holding that 
Visnuvardhana is the same as Yasodharman (in 'Imperial History ' pp. 39- 
41) and that Visnuvardhana was the overlord of Baladitya, It appears 
likely that the compilers of the extant Puranas combined the two principal 
parts of the two names Visnuvardhana and Yasodharman and that the con- 
queror of the Mlecchas was said to be VUnuyasas. Vide I. H. Q. vol. XII 
p. 531 and vol. XV pp. 302-306 for Yasodharman, Visnuvardhana and 
Mihlrakula and Dr. R. G. Basak in 'History of North-East India* ( 1934 ) 
pp. 97-101 (who holds that Ya^dharman and Visnuvardhana were two 
different Kings). Pargiter's 'Ancient Indian tradition ’ and 'Dynasties of 
the Kali age* and Dr. Fradhan’s * Chronology of Ancient India' maybe 
read with advantage in connection with the historic material in the Pura^s* 
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oommander-in-ohief of the Bijapur army, is made to say to 
Khawaskhan, the Vazir, as follows, ‘In the Hindu sastras some 
say that Kalkin, the 10th avatara of Visnu will be born and he 
will destroy the hordes of Yavanas. Shivaji appears to be the 
first harbinger of that Kalkin ’. 

Even though the Buranas are carried away by their over- 
zeal in condemning the moral and physical decline of the Kali 
age, almost all of them exhibit no verses about matters for¬ 
bidden in the Kali age. We have to see when the topic of 
Kalivarjya attained prominence and what the matters are that 
were once practised by people without objection and that later 
on came to be prohibited or condemned. 

The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 6. 14. 6-10) condemns the practice 
of giving all or most of the ancestral property to the eldest son 
as opposed to sastras. The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 10. 27. 2-6 ), after 
referring to the view of some that a woman when being married 
is given to the whole family of the bridegroom, condemns the 
practice of niyoga}'^^ Both these practices (of uddharavibhaga and 
of niyoga ) are among those included in the texts on Kalivarjya. 
Among the earliest references in the smrtis to practices once 
current, but forbidden in the Kali age is a passage of Brhaspati 
quoted by AparSrka p. 97, where niyoga and the numerous 
Secondary sons are said to be impossible owing to the decadence^^ 
of spiritual power among men of the DvSpara and Kali ages. 
AparUrka p. 739 and the D. M. quote a passage of Saunaka to 
the effect that sons other than the aurasa or dattaka are not 
allowed in the Kali age^^^^ Prajapati (verse 151) refersto 
the ancient practice of offering meat and wine in sraddhas, but 
prescribes that these should be eschewed in the Kali age. 
Vyasa^^^^ quoted in the Nirnayasindhu and other works forbids 
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the getting of the three vedic fires and of resorting to sanny&ga 
after 4400 years of Kali. The Laghu-Asvalayana^’’* smrti 
(21.14-15) states that the two kinds of sons called Kunda and 
Golaka were permitted in former ages and had the sathskaras 
performed on them, But are condemned in the Kali age. Visva- 
rupa and MedhStithi, it is worth noting, do not quote a single 
verse about Kalivarjya, On Yaj. III. 30 Visvarupa tries to recon¬ 
cile ParSsara HI 5 (saying that a brahmana who is learned in 
the Veda and keeps the sacred Vedio fires becomes free from im¬ 
purity in a day) with Para^ara III. 8 (that for ten days on 
impurity due to birth or death the food of that family becomes 
unpartakable for others). He does not accept the idea that 
the period of impurity is only one day for a learned man, but 
explains that Parasara III. 5 is only an arthavada meant for 
glorifying the study of Veda and the keeping of sacred fires. 
Among later commentators it is stated that the narrowing down 
of the periods of impurity on the ground of Veda study is 
forbidden in the Kali age. As this explanation is not offered 
by Visvarupa it is not unreasonable to infer that Visvarupa 
was not aware of the passage on this point quoted from the 
AdityapurSna. Medhatithi'^’® also (on Manu IX. 112) refers to 
the opinion of some that the smrti passages about niyoga and 
uddhara-vibhaga were applicable only in bygone ages, since 
smrtis are restricted to certain ages (vide Manu L 85); but he 
refutes that view and explains Manu I. 85 by saying that the 
meaning is that the dharmas (i. e. qualities or natures of things) 
change from age to age as they do from season to season. Prom 
this it is clear that he did not accept that certain practices 
current in one age were forbidden in others. Vijnanesvara^’’® 
quotes a single verse which condemns the practice of niyoga, 
the giving of a special share to the eldest son and the killing 
of a cow in a sacrifice as not allowable in the Kali age. That 


1794. I ^ 4Vri; q;??! 

'Ww; H 21.14-15. 

1795. Vide n, U97 above for remarks ••• wt’ 

Then Jhn. continues : sr s|vft4TrVJmr:- 

1 ya# uwl trwuw w on ng 

IX. 112. On 1. 85 ai?^ Vflli he says: <1^ Wt 

irtf ^ I ... «ra»w's*vs qw qqi', 

1796. Vide above p, 628 n. 1198 for the verse qui p t wuff f 
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verse is said by the Sm. 0, U. p. 266 to have occurred in the 
Sahgraha (i. e. the work called Smrtisahgraha). The Sm, 0. 
quotes a verse of Kratu which forbids four acts in Kali, viz. 
niyoga, remarriage of a married girl, killing a cow in sacrifices 
and the taking of a jar. The NSradlya-mahapurSna contains 
four verses about Kalivarjya stating that certain practices which 
were once allowed are forbidden in the Kali age, viz. sea voyage, 
the carrying of a jar of water, marrying a girl of a class lower 
than one’s own, viyoga, killing of an animal in Madhuparka, 
offering of flesh in srSddhas, the stage of a forest hermit, 
remarriage of a married girl when the marriage was not con¬ 
summated, perpetual student-hood, human sacrifice, horse sacri¬ 
fice, starting on the great journey, the sacrifice of a cow 
Apararka (pp. 15, 63) quotes one verse and a half from the 
Brahmapurana about certain Kalivarjyas viz. perpetual student- 
hood, the carrying of a kamay^alu, marriage with a sagotra or 
sapinda girl, the killing of a cow, human sacrifice, horse sacri¬ 
fice, drinking intoxicating liquors^’”. This could not be traced 
to the Brahmapurana, but the PrSyascitta-tattva (p, 520) ex- 


1797. I qrwnsifhik i *r »ihu: 

vr ^ »q. in i. p. 12, uglfti’s on p. 49 

folio 1, P. 261. 

1798. 1 wwnqjnm- 

W*n M am ** 

qwTwnvi: q5»vTVTs vm vi 1 vr «Jiywwni- 

ir*t«i s«iT ww: • qmq qgfq 

24. 13-16. These are quoted as from the in the g g t fs w 

p. 112, the p. 367 (reads wSTVTq: ), folio 2 

(reads and W5qviq?rfiqn'T:): the p. 2 contains the half 

verses wsqviwi — qvrt... ^1, and st?TaWT«»»nnt ifiqfjsj srnrq*. 

(but without name). The siq, qt. P. 16 lias the first half (without name) 
and also the half 

1799. W I t ll 'it list »TtV- 

wwoT 1 ww w 

1 wtrtnS p. is, vqiitM. i. p, 12, tm. nr T. part 1 

p. 133. The HI. 2 (p. 666), and f^unn%*q (p. 367 ) 

read ifhRFHTS** which means ^marriage with a daughter of the 

paternal aunt or with a girl who is a sapinda of one's mother i. e. maternal 
uncle's daughter.' The attributes these verses to a^rf^nr^TF’r while 

P‘ 286 ascribes them to The reads ntWf- 

, notices also the reading ifhnvwnit ^F>^ gr d[ and has a long note 
on this, citing and refuting various views. According to the 
of p. 27 even the SPTRTPS quoted this wiTim passage (reading 
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presBly states that these were cited from the BrahmapurSna in 
the works of HalSyudha, Sulapani and in the Grhastharatna- 
kara (i. e. from about the 12th century onwards). AparSrka 
(p. 98) quotes another passage from the BrahmapurSna^®®, 
which condemns remarriage of women, niyoga, independence of 
women, on the ground that men in the Kali age are sinners. 
AparSrka (p. 233) quotes two verses from a smrti (without 
name) the first of which prohibits six acts, viz. killing a cow in 
sacrifice, niyoga (of husband’s brother), the performance of 
aattras, taking a water jar, use of wine (in sautramani), being 
an ascetic (of the paramahamsa type) and the second prohibits five, 
viz. human sacrifice, cow sacrifice, the taking of a kamapdalu, 
niyoga, and the remarriage of a girl whose marriage has not 
been consummated. Aparirka (p. 233) quotes a passage from 
the M&rkandeya recommending the offering of a golden vessel 
in place of the cow in Madhuparka and stating that Bhrgu laid 
down that no animal was to be sacrificed in Kali. The Sm. C. 
(I. p. 12) quotes a FurSna passage that ‘ the remarriage of a 
married woman, special share to the eldest son, the killing of a 
cow, niyoga and the taking of a kamandalu—these five are to be 
avoided in Kali^®*^. HemEdri and the SahySdri-khapda state, 
‘ Agnihotra, the killing of a cow, sannyasa, offering of meat in 
Eiraddha and raising of a son by the husband’s brother—these 
five wereto be avoided in Kali. Hemadri in Danakhapda 
quotes a passage from the GarudapurSpa in which seven matters 
are mentioned as forbidden in Kali, viz. A^vamedha, Gosava, 
human sacrifice, Rajasuya, remarriage even of a girl whose 
first marriage was not consummated, the carrying of a kamap- 
dalu and procreation of a son on a widow by her husband’s 
brother. The Smftyarthasara (p. 2) mentions twenty-six Kali- 
varjyas without expressly citing the name of any work. In the 
Sm. C., the Caturvargacintamapi of Hemadri (in. part 2 p. 666 ), 
the Par. M. I. part 1 pp. 131-137, the MadanapSrij§.ta (pp. 15-‘16), 

1800. wPnt I wKPwf sr wfr- 

"V* < Ws ^ iWKnUIW q. by p, 98. 

1801. 1nvn sr aif- 

HiHugQH. * I- P- 12. This is quoted from the in the 

Vide », 1700 above and (quifwir) p. 13 quoted 

it as from qtm- 

1802. mfNH n* 

(Ww p. 176), qfS mftfg y p. 2, ^w n f ll wa (twwW chap. 
V. 64-65). The first two read The p. 370 quotes 

this verse as k 

117 
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Madanaratna (samayoddyota), the Udvftha-tattva (p. 112 ), the 
Samaya^mayukha, the Samayaprak§sa of Mitramidra (pp. 261- 
263), the Nirnayasindhu (III, purvardha at end), Bhattoji on 
Caturvimsati-mata, the Smrtimukt&phala ( varn&srama p. 13), 
the Stnrtikaustubha, the Dharma-sindhu (pp. 357-338) and some 
other works quote long passages from a pur§,na (which in some 
of them is specified as the .Ldityapurana) that mentions about 
50 Kalivarjyas’®^. There is a work called Kalivarjyavinirnaya 
or Kalivarjyanirnaya composed by Damodara elder brother of 
Nllakantha (first half of 17th century A. D.), who in his Samaya- 
mayukba refers to. it. It quotes the Adityapurana, Brahma- 
purana and other texts that are quoted here from Hem&dri and 
other older digests^®®*. 

In the passage quoted the several Kalivarjyas are not 
arranged on any systematic basis. Here, first of all a few 
Kalivarjyas that have a bearing on law will be mentioned and 
then the rest will be taken up one after another in the order in 
which they appear in the extract and lastly those that do not 
appear in that extract will also be dealt with. The first verse states 
that certain actions were discarded by the wise though this was 
unauthorized ( by 6ruti or smrti) after arriving at a convention 
among themselves through fear of the loss of dharma (if they 
were persisted in), because in the Kali age there is absence of 
good men. The last verse and a half again state that at the 
beginning of the Kali great men arrived at certain conven¬ 
tions and discarded certain actions in order to guard the people 
( against harm and sin) and (it is well known) that the conven¬ 
tions of good men are authoritative like Veda^*®. 

1, . Giving a larger share of ancestral property or the whole 
of it to the eldest son (this is called jye^thamia or uddhdra or 
uddharavibhaga ). Vide pp, 624-631 above for this. 

1803. Vide Appendix for the passage, 

1804. A ms. of this work existing in the Central Library at Baroda 
was very kindly lent to me through the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at 
Poona. There are eleven folios with ten lines on each side and about 40 
letters in each line. 

1805» Compare £p. Dh, S, I. 1. 1. 2*3 ^ i ’ and 

Vaa. I. 4-5. 

1806. The earliest reference in English to Kalivarjya matters is 
found in a translation of the passage of the Samayoddyota section of the 
Madanaratna contained in Sir William Jones* Works vol. VIII (ed. of 
1807)^ General Note; vide also Strange's Hindu Law, vol. II pp, 164-174 
for reference in a modem work on Hindu Law to several topics oi 
Kalivarjya. 
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3. Appointing the husband’s brother (or a sagotra &c,) 
to raise issue on the wife of a sonless man. This is called niyoga 
and has been dealt with at length in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 599- 
607. It may be added here that in the K. V. N. there is a long 
discussion on the question whether an elder brother of the 
deceased could have been appointed to raise issue on his younger 
brother’s widow and gives it as the opinion of some that he could 
not be so appointed, but that only a younger brother could bo 
appointed to raise issue on his elder brother’s widow. They rely 
on the Mit. on Yaj. I. 68 where * devara ’ is paraphrased as 
* kanlySn bhrStS ’. The K. V. N, (folio 5 b and 6a) relying on 
Manu IX. 62 and the words of the Mit. on Yaj. II. 127 (where 
Manu IX. 69-70 are cited and explained as ‘ devaras-tasya 
jyesthah kanistho va) holds that any brother whether qjder or 
younger than the husband could be appointed. 

3. The admission of several kinds of secondary sons 
other than the aurasa and the dattaka. For this vide above 
pp. 647-653, 

4. Eemarriage of widows. This subject has been dealt 
with in H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 608 ff. Some texts such as 
Vas. 17. 74 make a distinction between the remarriage of a 
woman whose marriage was not consummated and of a woman 
whose marriage was consummated, remarriage being allowed 
in the first case but not in the 2nd. The Xalivarjya texts forbid 
remarriage in both cases. 

5. Intercaste marriages. . This subject has been treated of 
in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 447-451. It has been shown by me above 
(pp. 599-600) that the decisions in 46 Bom. 871 and 55 Bom. 1 
are based upon a misunderstanding about the real views of 
Nllakantha. 

6. Marriage with sagotra girls or with girls that are 
sapindas of the mother (such as the maternal uncle’s daughter). 
Vide H. of Db. vol. II. pp. 453-478 for prohibition on the ground 


1807. «tridnn$ ^ 

« Minj 17. 74. The half verse 

refers to both kinds of widows viz. (whose marriage is not consum¬ 
mated) and (whose marriage is consummated). The reading of 

and {folio 1) ‘ (or—) is to be 

understood as referring only to the first kind (H ff& U H atVkvHkai )• 
The (p. 368) reads wianiTs WtPfitVWg. 
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of sapinda relationship* pp. 497 ff. for prohibition on the ground 
of gotra and pp. 458-463 for marriage with maternal uncle’s 
daughter. The custom of marrying the maternal uncle’s daughter 
has persisted to this day in many castes in spite of the inclusion 
of it among Kalivarjyas. An inscription at Nagarjunikonda 
( 3rd century A. D. ) shows that Virapurusa-datta, son of Santa- 
mula, married-three daughters of his paternal aunts (E. I. vol. 
XX. p. 1). 

7. Slaying a brahmana who comes as an atatayin in a 
properly conducted fight. Vide H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 148-151 
and p. 517 above for this subject. 

8. Awarding of fines against witnesses who depose in 
disputes between father and son. It has already been seen 
(p. 299) how ordinarily suits between husband and wife, father 
and son were not encouraged in ancient India. But when such 
a dispute came to the king’s notice he could take action suo 
motu, as Nar. includes ‘ pitaputra-vivada ’ among the miscella¬ 
neous matters (prakirnaka verse 3 ) which the king was to set 
in motion. Even in ancient times this rule must not have been 
strictly enforced. As time went on and separation of father and 
son became frequent the rule must have appeared to be un- 
reeisonable. Vide Mit. on Yaj. IL 32 referred to above in a 418. 
Yaj. n. 239 ( = Matsya 227.198) prescribed a fine of 3 panas 
for those who (instead of composing the quarrel between father 
and son and being able to do so) undertake to be witnesses. 
ViSvarupa read ‘ a fine of two hundred panas ’. Visnu Dh. S. 
V. 120 prescribes a fine of ten panas. This shows that at the 
time of the Matsyapur&na this act was probably not included 
among Xalivarjyas. 

9. Taking (or stealing) of corn even from one whose 
actions are lowly (i. e. even from a siudra), when abrShmana 
has been without food for six times (i. e. three days). Gaut. 
18. 28-29, Manu XL 16 and Ysj. ID. 43 provide that when a 
brShmana cannot earn his maintenance in a season of distress 
even in any one of the ways indicated in Y&j. lU 42 and has 
been hungry for three days he may steal or take away one 
day’s food even from a low person such as a ^vldra. It should 
be noted that this Kalivarjya text pointedly repeats the very 


1808. »i fSkni m q t qoin w mft; 

I q. by amwS p. 824. 
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wol'ds of Manu XI. 16 ‘bhakt&ni 3ad-ana^nat& ... hartayyam 
hinakarma^ab ). In ancient times theft of such a minor nature 
was permitted when the brahmana was famished. But later 
times took a stricter view of the matter. 

10. 'The admission to intercourse of a brahmana who 
undertakes a sea voyage, even though he may have performed 
the penance prescribed for the same ’ (i. 7 in the appendix )• 
Here the word used is ‘ dvijasya ’. It may mean either any 
person of the three higher castes or a br&hmana. If a man who 
has made a sea voyage took prSyasicitta he expiated only the 
sin, but did not become fit, according to this dictum, to be 
associated with by others. Whether the Vedic Aryans knew 
the sea has been doubted. Vide ‘ Vedic Index ’ on ‘ samudra 
vol. IL pp. 431-433. The Nirukta II. 10 refers to the fact that a 
doubt arises whether the word ‘ samudra ’ in a particular vedic 
verse refers to the sea or to the sky. In some verses as in 
Bg. X. 98. 5 ‘ he discharged divine rain waters from the higher 
to the lower samudra ’ both the meanings of ‘ samudra ’ (viss. 
sea, sky) are pointedly brought out. Vide also Bg. VII. 6. 7 
(a samudrSd-avarad-a parasmat). In Bg. VII. 95. 2 SarasvaU is 
mentioned as going from the mountains to the sea. In Bg. X. 
136. 5 the two seas. Eastern and Western, are mentioned (ubhau 
samudrava kseti yaSca purva utaparah). In Bg. VUI. 6. 4 it is 
said, ‘ all people bend down to him, as the sindhus ( rivers) flow 
to the Ocean.’ Bg. 1.116. 4-5, X. 39.4 and X. 143. 5 refer to the 
story that Asvins saved Bhujyu from the waters of the sea.*®®’ 
The Atharvaveda XL 2. 25 refers to eastern sea and northern sea. 
There is no doubt that in the Brahmanas the sea was well-known. 
The Tai. Br. IL 2. 5.6 remarks, ‘ there is no end to desire and also 
to samudra’ (neva hi kamasySntosti pa samudrasya). The 
Ait. Br. ( 40. 2) remarks 'just as. the sea stands surrounding 
the earth’ (tabhl rajanam parigrhya tisthati samudra iva 
bhumim). It has already been seen that among the five 
practices peculiar to the north the Baud. Dh. S. (L 1. 22) 
enumerates sea voyage (samudra-samyana) as the last 
and condemns it. Baud. (H. 1. 51 ) places sea voyage at 
the head of grave sins {pataniyUni) along with misappro¬ 
priating a brShmana’s wealth kept as a deposit. The Mit. 

1809. Vide’Vedic Hymns' by Max Muller (S. B. k. vol. 32 pp. 57- 
62 ) for a note on the question whether the Indians of ‘ the Vedic age' kneW' 
the surging sea (terrestrial). 
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on Y&j. HI 388 quotes the sutra of Baud. Manu (IH 158 
and 166-167) prorides that a brahmana who had been on n 
sea yoyage was sinful and was not to be invited at a 
e^r&ddha. But it is clear that Manu does not say that such 
a brahmana altogether loses caste or that he becomes alto¬ 
gether unfit to be associated with; all that Manu provides is 
that such a brahmana became unfit for invitation at a Sraddha. 
The Ausanasasmrti (IV. pp. 525-536) declares that those who 
sell the Veda, who marry a widow, who undertake a sea voyage 
are patita and are not to be invited at a sr&ddha. These passages 
show that the prohibition against sea voyage affected only 
brshmanas and even then they did not apparently become alto¬ 
gether unfit to be associated with. That brShmanas crossed the 
ocean and went to such distant countries as Siam, Cambodia, 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo can be easily proved*®’®. E. I. voL 
17 p. 314 gives references to inscriptions from Borneo to show 
that brahmanas from India migrated to that country about 400 
A. D. That kings and merchants undertook sea voyages is also 
clear from several considerations. The Baveru Jataka (vol. in 
No. 339, Fausboll) tells us that merchants^ from Benares went 
to Babylon in order to sell Indian good& The 'Questions of 
Milinda ’ S. B. E. vol. 36 p. 269 refers to a ship-owner voyaging 
by sea to distant countries*®**. The BajataranginI refers to 
the sea voyage of an envoy of king Jayapida of Kashmir to 
Ceylon (IV. 503-506). Manu VUL 157 prescribes that the 
king should allow that rate of interest which those who are 
adepts in sea voyages and land journeys and who understand 
what is required to be the interest at certain times and in certain 


* 1810. Vide Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s 'Champa' (1927) and'Suvarna- 
dvipa' (1937 and 1938); 'Indian influence in the Literature of Java and 
Bali' by Himansu Bhusana Sarkar; ' India and Java ‘ by Dr. Bijan Raj 
Chatterjee (1933); G. Gorer's 'Bali and Angkor’; ‘Sankrit texts from Bali' 
edited ^ M. Sylvain Levi in G. O. S.; Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology, vol. IX. pp. 39-30. The standard writings of Brandes, Ber- 
gaigne, Kern, Krom, Parmentier and other scholars on Java, Champa and 
other countries of the Eastern Archipelago are not mentioned here, as they 
are not in English, They are referred to by Dr. Majumdar and others, 

1811. The whole passage is interesting and may be set out here:' Just 
as a shipowner, who has become wealthy by constantly levying freight in 
some seaport town, will be able to traverse the high seas and go to Vahga or 
Takkota or China or Sovira, Surat or Alexandria or Coromandei coast or 
Furtter India or any other place where ships do congregate' &c. ( S. B. B. 
vol. 36 p. 269). 
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places determine to be the proper one. Ytlj. 11. 38 provides 
for very high interest (20 per cent per month) from those who 
engage in trade by sea. Nar. IV. 179 says that a trader (samu^ 
dra-vanik) who makes sea voyages is not a proper witness. 
The Vayu (45. 78^80) and other puranas state that Bharata- 
varsa^®*^ has nine divisions called dvipas, all of which are 
separated from each other by the sea and are not (easily 
accessible, that Jambudvipa (India proper) is the 9th dvipa and 
the other eight are Indra, Kaseru, TamraparnI, Gabhastiinat, 
Naga, Saumya (Siam ?), Gandharva, Varuna ( Borneo ?). 
Therefore Bharatavarsa according to Pauranic Geography in¬ 
cluded modern India and also Greater India. None of the 
ancient works at least says anything against sudras under¬ 
taking sea voyages; but now even sudras, probably in their 
desire to emulate the brahmana and rise higher in social esteem, 
think that sea voyage is forbidden to them also. 

When during the latter half of the 19th century some 
brahmanas went to England on a political mission or for study 
and returned to India, the question whether after taking the 
appropriate prdyaidUa those brahmapas could be associated with 
fully as before was referred to many orthodox and learned 
Pandits (such as the late Taranatha Tarkavacaspati) and 
it is creditable to the Pandits and gratifying to note that 
many of them came to the conclusion that they could be asso¬ 
ciated with by others. The two principal texts referred to were 
those of the Brhan-Naradapurana (note 1798 above) and the 
one from the Adityapurana translated at the head of this parti¬ 
cular Kalivarjya. Very interesting and hairsplitting argu¬ 
ments and explanations were advanced by the learned Pandits 
in 1872. Some of them may be noted here.. As regards the 
Naradlya passage, it is argued that only that seavoyage is for¬ 
bidden in the Kali, which was a righteous act (dharma) in 
former times. In Parasara-smfti XIL 58 the following pr£ya- 
dcitta^®'® is prescribed for brahmana murder: ‘the sinner should 

1812. HTORvm swfhfm: • ;9irnn: 

qrww: •• 

«t?^: I art a iwrortt • «IT3 45. 78-80. The same verses 

(except the half verse &c) occur in 114. 7-9 and Brahtna- 

purina 19, 6-7. 

1813. awTPPrtrt; yrt nwt a fisola i wiqHq: * 

faftXH.69r-71. 
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be directed to perform the penance of going to the setu on the 
ocean; he should beg for alms on the road to the setu from 
men of the four classes that are free from improper acts, should 
walk barefooted and without umbrella, should declare his sin 
in all towns, villages and hamlets of cowherds on the way 
While resting there or in forests, sacred places and rivers and 
after reaching the sea and on seeing the setu, 100 yojanas long 
and 10 yojanas broad, constructed with heaps of stones at the 
bidding of Rama by Nala he will get rid of the sin of brahmana 
murder Here brahmana murder being a most heinous offence 
it cannot be supposed that a mere sight of the setu from land 
would absolve the sinner and the words about the length and 
breadth of the setu would be otherwise meaningless. Therefore 
what is meant is that he must undertake a sea-voyage and go 
along the whole length and breadth of the setu in a vessel. 
Such a voyage was religious conduct in former ages, but in 
Kali this is forbidden. The word ‘holding a kamapdalu’ 
(which also was prescribed as dharma in former ages) conveys 
that a similar or analogous practice is referred to in the imme¬ 
diately preceding words. The words ‘ dvijasyabdhau &c. ’ are to 
be interpreted as follows: * nauyStu^ ’ is the genitive singular of 
‘ nauyat? ’. The aflax ‘ tr *' is not the ordinary ‘tr’ but it is ‘trn ’ 
used in the sense of ‘ one who habitually does a thing ’, accord¬ 
ing to Fanini HI. 2. 134-135. Therefore the words of the 
Adityapurana apply only to a dvija who habitually engages in 
a sea voyage either as a trader or as a helmsman or sailor. When 
Narada (Dayabbaga 21} states that even an aurasa eon who 
is hostile to his father or who is patita (guilty of one of the 
five great sins) or is impotent or is ‘ apayatrita ’ he does not 
get a share of ancestral wealth, the Vyavaharamayukha explains 
the last word as ‘ one who goes to another continent (other than 
Jambudvlpa) through mid ocean by means of a vessel for 
purposes of trade * and relies on this passage (dvijasyabdhau 
&o.) for support. So according to the author of the V. Mayukha 
only that dvija who constantly undertakes sea voyages for 
trade is here declared to be unfit for social intercourse though 
he may have taken a prayadcitta, and not one who casually or 
once in a life undertakes a sea voyage. No text prescribes a 
pr&yaSoitta merely for going in a vessel on the sea. If that 
were intended in this passage the text would have read.different* 
ly viz, * samudre naugamanabhSve &o. ’ Even sistas have been 


1814. 
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crossing the sea to Ceylon for purposes of trade. In dramas like 
the Ratn&yali (where the haUcukin B&bbravya undertakes a 
sea voyage and a merchant from EausSmbI is said to have gone 
to Ceylon) and in romances like the Dasakumaracarita frequent 
references are made to sea voyages to Ceylon and other countries. 
What is aimed to be hit when pr&yaiicitta for sea voyage is 
prescribed is the fact that on such voyages a man may give up 
for long such daily duties as the performance of sandhyU and may 
have come in very close contact with ndecchas as regards food 
etc. If he has done these two, then only he is not fit for inter¬ 
course even though he may have undergone a prUyascitta. - If 
he performs his daily duties wherever he may dwell and does 
not come in too close a contact with mlecchas he may have to 
perform no prSya^citta, much less would he become unfit for 
social intercourse. The view of Medhatithi on Manu U. 23 that 
any country by itself is not unfit for the residence of an arya, 
that if mlecchas overrun a country in India and permanently 
reside there it may become a mlecchadesa, that even a mleccha 
country, if it be conquered by an Indian king and if the system 
of the four varnas be introduced therein, would be a fit one for the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices, has already been noted (in H. of 
Dh. vol. n. p. 16 ). It has to be remembered that the Adiparva 
(85. 34) states that mlecchas and yavanas sprang from Anu 
and Turvasu, sons of Yayati. The Sabhaparva notes that Bhima 
made mlecchas dwelling beyond the seas and in Anupa bring 
tribute (30. 25-27 ) and that mlecchas came to see the Bsjasuya 
sacrifice along with Bhagadatta of PrSgjyotisa (Sabha 34,9-10). 
The following propositions follow from the above discussion: (1) 
As the word ‘dvija’ is used a sudra or a person of the mixed castes 
(sahklrvorjM) does not become unfit for social intercourse even 
by habitually undertaking a sea voyage, but he may have to 
undergo a prayasicitta ; (2) a dvija who casually undertakes 
a sea voyage to a place outside India either at the king’s bid¬ 
ding or for any other purpose has to undergo a prayascitta, but 
if he does sO;he becomes fit for social intercourse; (3) a dvija 
habitually undertaking a sea voyage for trade or as a sailor 
would become unfit for intercourse even after undergoing prayas¬ 
citta. Manu IX 314, when enlarging upon the devastating power 
of brahmapas, mentions that the sea was made undrinkable by 
brahmanas, which, according to Medhatithi and other commenta¬ 
tors, has in view the story in iSanti 343.60-61. It is difficult to 
say whether this story had^ any influence in leading to the pro^ 
hibition against sea voyage. 
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The Smrtikaustubha explains that ‘ samudrayStrS. ’ means 
‘ tlrthayatr& ’ i. e. pilgrimage to holy places beyond the sea and 
that is forbidden here. But this seems to be wrong, as stated 
by Krsnabhatta on the Nir. S. The latter says that expiation 
is to be undergone only where a sea voyage is undertaken from 
worldly motives, but where a sea voyage has to be undertaken 
for reaching a holy place like the Sahkhoddhara-tirtha, it is an 
inseparable part of the pilgrimage and therefore there is no 
necessity to undergo a prSyaeioitta. '*’5 

11. ‘The initiation for a sattra' (1. 8). Sattras were sacri¬ 
ficial sessions the duration of which varied from 13 days to a 
year, 12 years or even more. Only brShmanas could perform 
them (Jai. VI. 6.16-23). Aoc. to Sahara on Jai. VL 2,1 per¬ 
sons who engaged in them must not be less than 17 nor more 
than 24. All of them were both sacrificers ( yajamUna ) as well 
as priests. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 1239-1346 for sattras. 
The prohibition against engaging in sattras is a clear indica¬ 
tion that people had become tired of the ancient Vedic sacrifices, 
of the great demands they made on time and wealth and had 
begun to prefer other and easier modes of worship. 

12. ‘ Carrying a jar of water ’ ( b 8). The Baud. Dh. S. 
L 4 devotes numerous^*** sutras (1-27 ) to the subject of carry¬ 
ing an earthen or wooden jar full of water. Every snataka was 
always to carry a jar of water from which he was to take water 
for iauca. He was to wash it with water and rub it with his 
hand. This was declared to be equal to paryagnikarava (encir¬ 
cling with fire for purification, vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 1120 
n. 2501 ). . He was not to go to another’s house or to the village 
boundary or on a journey without the jar. Vaa 12.14-17, 
Manu IV. 36, Yaj. I 133 contain similar provisions. Visva- 
rupa explains that the sn&taka himself need not carry it and 
that it may be carried for him by another. It was an encum¬ 
brance, gave rise to unhygienic and unclean habits and so 
gradually it came to be dispensed with. This practice was 
regularised by declaring that in the Kali age a water jar was 
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not to be carried at all. The MadanapSrij&ta (p. 16) explained 
that ‘ kamandaluvidhirana * refers to perpetual studenthood, 
but this explanation cannot be accepted, because in the 
Nsradlyapurftna (note 1798 above) both are mentioned sepa¬ 
rately. The K. V. N. (folio 3a) notes that some explained 
‘ kamandaluvidh&ranam’ as standing for ‘ dirghakalam brahma- 
caryam’ (studenthood for long periods). 

13. ‘ Starting on the Great Journey ’ (1. 9). The Brhan- 
NaradlyarpurEna (purvSrdha 24. 16) also forbids this. Accor¬ 
ding to Manu VI. 31 and Yaj. III. 55 a forest hermit, when he 
suffered from an incurable disease and could not perform the 
duties of his order, was allowed to start towards the north-east 
on the Great Journey (mahaprasth&na) till the body fell down 
to rise no more. Similarly, a man guilty of brahmana murder 
was allowed to meet death at the hands of archers or to throw 
himself head foremost into dre. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 924- 
928 for Mahaprasthanagamana. Apararka (p. 877-879 ) 
quotes long passages from the Adipurana to the effect that if a 
man suffering from an incurable disease starts on the Great 
Journey in the Himalaya or commits suicide by entering fire 
pr water or by falling from a precipice, not only does he not 
incur sin, but on the contrary he goes to heaven. It is rather 
inconsistent that the Adipurana (or Adityapurana) should in 
one place extol the starting on the Great Journey and in another 
place should forbid it in the Kali age. The E. V. N. cites the 
instance of the Pandavas that are said to have started on the 
Great Journey. This makes one suspicious about the authenticity 
of the passages on Kalivarjya quoted from the Adityapurana 
by some and from Adipurana by others. 

14. ‘ The killing of a cow in the sacrifice called Qissava' 

(1. 9). 

There were various occasions on which in ancient times 
a cow was sacrificed. The Anubandhya cow killed at the end 
of the Udayanlya i^ti in Agnistoma has been referred to above 
( on p. 627 n. 1196). In the Madhuparka which was offered 
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to an honoured guest a cow was either killed or let loose at the 
desire of the guest. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 543-545. A cow 
was killed in one of the three or four a^taM Sraddhas (vide 
Khftdira gr. UI. 4.1, Gobhila gr. m. 10.16). Ap. Dh. S. H 7.16. 
25 states that if cow’s flesh is offered in srSddha for the pitrs, 
the latter are gratified for one year. There was a sacrifice 
called Gosava or Gk>medha, that was an Ukthya in which the 
fees were ten thousand cows and which according to some could 
be performed only by a vaisya (Kat. Sr. 22.11.*“* 3-8). A 
bull was killed as an offering in the rite called fiulagava ( vide 
H. of Dh. vol. n pp. 831-832). As flesh-eating came to be 
looked down upon, cow sacrifice became most abhorrent and 
Kalivarjya texts only register a prohibition which had been 
acted upon centuries before. 

15. ‘ The employment of cups of wine in the Sautramanl' 

( 1 . 10 ). 

The Sautr&manI is not a soma sacrifice but it is a combi¬ 
nation of an isti with an animal sacrifice. It was so called 
from ‘ ButrUman ’ (an epithet of Indra). Its peculiar charac¬ 
teristic was the offering of eurS in cups. In modern times milk 
is offered in its place and Ap. Sr. allowed it even in ancient 
times*®*’. It was included among the seven haviryajfias by 
Gaut. (Vni. 20). At the end of the Bsjasuya it was performed 
or in Agnioayana or for one who suffered vomiting or purging 
from the excessive drinking of soma. For sautrSmanl and the 
preparation of sur& in it, vide H. of Dh. vol. H pp. 1225-1228. 
Bhattoji ,(in com. on Gaturviih^ati-mata p. 53) and the Nirnaya- 
sindhu construe this to mean ‘ having social intercourse with 
one who employs Bur& in Sautr&manI ’ but this is not satis- 
faeto^. The Dharmsisindhu explains as above ( in. purv&rdha 
p. 357 )***>. 
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16. * The licking of the AgnihotrahavapI and the use of 
it even after it was licked ’ (1.11). In the Agnihotra the smva 
ladle is held in the right hand and the sruc called agnihotra* 
havani is held in the left and the milk is poured into the latter 
from the milk pot with sruva. After the Agnihotra homa is 
offered the agnihotrahavani is licked twice in order to take out 
the remnants of the milk and after wiping it with darbha blades 
it is used again. Ordinarily a vessel when it is once licked by 
a man cannot be used again in a religious rite unless proper 
purification is resorted to. But this did not apply to the Agni¬ 
hotrahavani and camasaa of soma. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II p. 1002, 
n. 2663 for agnihotrahavani, p. 1005 for its licking and p. 1177 
(n. 2598) for the drinking of soma from the same camasa by 
the several priests. The licking of the agnihotrahavani and 
its use constitute really the subject of the prohibition. 

17. ‘ Entering on the stage of forest hermit as laid down 
in the texts about it' (1. 12 )• Gaut. IH. 25-34, Ap. Dh. S. 

(II. 9. 21.18 to n. 9. 23. 2 ), Manu VI. 1-32, Vas. IX. 1-11, Yaj. 
III. 45-55 lay down elaborate rules for the stage of forest hermits. 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 917-929 for a description and remarks 
on sannyasa to be made later on. 

18. ‘ The narrowing down or curtailment of the periods of 
impurity depending upon the Vedic learning and the mode of 
life of a person ’ (!• 13). ‘ Agha ’ means ‘ aiiauca ’; ‘ vrtta ’ 
(mode of life) refers to tending sacred fires or maintaining 
oneself in the way described by Manu IV. 7-10. The general 
rule about the period of impurity for a brahmana on the death 
of a sapinda was stated by Gaut. 14.1, Manu V. 59 and 83 to be 
that it was ten days and Ahgiras quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. UL 22 
prescribes impurity for ten days for all varnas, but Manu V. 59 
also spoke of the period being four days, three days or one day, 
which, acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. HI. 28-29, refers respectively to 
kumbhldhapi^a, one who has collected food for three days or one 
who collects nothing for the morrow. Daksa VI. 6 and Para- 
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Sara*®* III. 5 both state tlmt a br&hmana who keeps the Vedic 
fires and has studied the Veda becomes free from impurity in a 
day, one who has only studied the Veda (but does not tend 
sacred fires) becomes free in three days, while one devoid of 
both becomes free after ten days. Apar&rka (p. 894) and 
Haradatta on Gaut. 14. 1 quote Brhaspati to the same effect. 
The Mit. remarks**** (onYaj. IIL 28-39) that the curtailment 
of the period of impurity is not absolute but is restricted only 
to certain special matters viz. the receiving of gifts, the 
performance of Agnihotra, the study of the Veda and such 
matters in which distress would be caused if the period were 
not curtailed. This explanation clearly proves that Vijfianed- 
vara (end of 11th century) was not aware of the prohibition of 
the curtailment of the periods of impurity or treated it with 
scant respect. The curtailment of the period of impurity was 
laid down probably because curtailment led to confusion, since 
a person may claim to be learned, while his neighbours may 
not concede that claim. 

19. ‘ Prescribing death as the penance for brShmanas ’. 
(1.14). 

Manu XL 89 provides that if a person intentionally murders 
a br&hmana there is no expiation for it. Manu XL 90 prescribes 
death by drinking boiling wine for the sin of drinking sura, 
while Manu XI. 146 provides **** that if a man knowingly drinks 
wine there is no expiation for it, but only death. The Visnu- 
dharmasutra (chap. 34) states that incest with the mother, 
daughter or daughter-in-law is atipataka, such sinners have to 
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enter fire and there is no other penance for this sin. Vide Qaut. 
%1. 7 also. Some smrtis held that there was no prSyasoitta for 
certain grave sins except falling from a precipice or into fire. 
As a brahmana’s person became more and more sacred with the 
march of time, death ceased to be a penance for a biahmana 
sinner, however grave the sin might be. But this did not apply 
to a ksatriya or any one else (other than a br&hmana). 

20. ‘ Pollution through contact with a sinner ’ (1.15). 
Manu XI. 180 ( = Santi 165. 37 = Baud. Dh. S. H. 1. 88 
Visnu Dh. S. 35. 2-5 provide that if a person continues for one 
year in close association ( saihsarga ) with one guilty of the 
grave sins (enumerated in Manu XI. 54), in respect‘of occupy¬ 
ing the same conveyance or seat with him or dining in the 
same row with him he becomes patita; but be becomes patita 
immediately if he officiates as a priest- for such a sinner or 
performs his upanayana for teaching him the sacred Gfiyatrl 
and the Veda or if he enters into a matrimonial alliance with 
him. Parasara (L 25-26 ) states that in. the Erta age a person 
became patita by speaking with a patita, in Treta by seeing him, 
in DvSpara by partaking of food prepared in his house, but in 
Kali by actually committing a (sinful) deed and that when a 
grave sin was committed by a man, in the Erta age the whole 
district in which he lived was to be abandoned, in Treta the 
village, in DvSpara his family alone and in Eali only the 
perpetrator.^®* ParSfiara (XU. 79) no doubt*®’ says that ‘sins 
(i. e. pollutions are caused) are transferred, as a drop of oil 
(spreads) on water, by sitting or sleeping together or by using 
the same conveyance, by speaking with or by dining in the same 
row with a sinner but this only means that to associate with a 
sinner is bad, but it does not mean that to associate with a patita 
immediately makes the associator himself a patita. The Mit. on 
Yaj. in. 261 quotes Devala*®* and Vipddha-Brbaspati to the effect 
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that aoAmrga arises in nine ways viz. by talk, by touch, by 
breathing the same air (t e. by being in the same room), by 
being In the same conveyance or on the same seat or bed, by 
dining in the same row, by being a sinner’s priest or vedic 
teacher or entering into matrimonial alliance with him. The 
Par. M. says that ParHsara held the view that there was no patitya 
by the various kinds of contact in Eali and so provided no 
pr&yaScitta for saiksarga. The Nirpayasindhu^®’ and Bbattoji 
make similar remarks. The Udv&hatattva says that Parfisara 
I 25 is to be interpreted in this way that merely speaking or 
touching a pat'Ua or receiving money from him does not make 
another liable to any prUya^citta, but that if the association 
with a patita goes quite beyond these, then sin may be incurred 
by association. So almost all the digests are agreed that the 
rigour of the very strict rules about saihsarga in Manu and 
Baud, was modified by declaring that speech with or sight of a 
sinner involved no sin in Kali.'^®^ 

21. ‘ Undergoing (secret) expiation for the grave sins 
(mah&pitakas) except theft ’ (1.15). HSrlta (q. by Par. M. 11. 
part 2, p. 153) prescribes secret expiation for a brahmana who 
has studied dharmaiastra and committed a sin without anyone 
knowing it. Gaut. (chap. 24) prescribes certain expiations to be 
undergone secretly (without any third person knowing of such 
performance) for even mahapatakas such as brahmana murder, 
drinking sura, incest and theft of gold. Yas. (chap. 25) also does 
the same and states (25. 2 ) that only those who have kept the 
sacred vedic fires, who are disciplined and old or learned are 
entitled to secret expiations for sins and not other people. The 
Visnu Db. S. 55 deals with secret expiations. Paraitara IX. 61 
(last verse) laid down^®* the general rule that one should openly 
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declare one’s sin. The Kalivarjya text provides that secret expia. 
tion is allowed as regards only theft among the mah&p&takas in 
the Kali age, thougl\ in earlier ages it was allowed as to other 
mahSpStakas also. The Nirnayasindhu says that secret expia¬ 
tion is allowed only to brahmanas. According to the Dharma- 
sindhu, in the Kali age if a man is guilty of the murder of a 
brahmapa or of other mahapStakas he does not avoid the conse¬ 
quences of falling into Hell when he undergoes an expiation but 
he becomes only fit for social intercourse, while as regards theft 
of gold (a mahSpataka ) by undergoing prayascitta he avoids 
the fall into hell and also becomes fit for social intercourse. 
The Kalivarjyavinirpaya appears to hold that all secret expia¬ 
tions are forbidden in Kali. 

22. ‘The act of offering an animal with the recital of 
Vedic mantras to the bridegroom, to a guest and in honour of 
pitrs ’ (1. 16 Madliuparka was offered in ancient times bn 
several occasions and to several persons such as to rtviks at sacri¬ 
fices, to the king, to a snataka, to one’s Scarpa, father4n-law, 
paternal or maternal uncle and to a bridegroom. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. n. pp. 542-546 for details about Madhuparka. Originally a 
cow or a bull yras killed for an honoured guest, later on when the 
cow came to be extremely sacred the flesh of some other animal 
was offered; when flesh-eating itself came to be looked down upon 
then only payasa and other vegetarian eatables came to be 
prescribed. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 777-782 on flesh-eating. 
This half line forbids the offering of flesh to a bridegroom or to 
an honoured guest (in madhuparka) and the feeding of 
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br&lunanas with flesh at Sraddhas. Comparatively so late a 
writer as Yaj, (I. 358-259) extols the high gratidcation that the 
Manes feel when flesh of various animals is offered in sraddhas. 
This one prohibition includes in itself several prohibitions that 
are separately mentioned in other texts such as ‘ govadha’ (in 
notes 1797 and 1799), the killing of an animal in a Madhuparka 
(in n. 1798), ‘gavSlambha’ and ’palapaitrka’ (in note 1802). It is 
noteworthy that even so late as the first half of the 17th century 
Vicivanatha, a great logician, takes up the cudgels on behalf of 
flesh-eating by brShmanas in sacrifices, sraddha, madhuparka, 
In danger to life and when ordered by a brahmana and charges 
those who totally forbid flesh-eating with being the followers of 
the doctrines of Bauddhas, while the latter at the same time 
prescribe expiations for even murderers of brahmanas through 
greed of money and marry their maternal uncle’s daughters 
or other sapindas of their mother, though both of these latter 
are forbidden by the Kalivarjya texts. 

23. ‘Association with those that are guilty of intercourse 
with women who are not of the same varna, even though the 
former may have undergone proper expiation for the lapse* 
(1.18). There was great divergence of views as regards the 
prsyadoitta for adultery by a male with a female of the same 
class, of a higher class or of a lower class. Further the ancient 
Butras were rather hard on the guilty parties, the harsh rules 
being relaxed by later smrti writers. For example, Gaut. 23. 
14-15 and Vas. 21.1-3 prescribe for a male of a lower caste 
having intercourse with a woman of a . higher caste death in 
various ways. If a brahmana had sexual intercourse with a 
oiindala or svapaka woman Paradara (X. 5-7) prescribes that he 
has to undergo a fast for three days, tbnsure of the head together 
with the top knot, three Prajapatyas, Brahmakurca, feeding 
brahmanas, constant recital of the Gayatrl, gift of two pairs of 
cows and then he becomes pure, while a ^udra doing the same had 
to undergo the expiation of one Prajapatya and had to make a 
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gift of two cows. If a person of a low caste has intercourse with 
a woman of a higher caste (e. g. a sudra has intercourse'with a 
br&hmana woman) Saihvarta ( verses 166-167 ) prescribes the 
expiation of subsisting for a month on cow’s urine and yavaka 
(barley gruel) for him. If a brahmana commits adultery with a 
sudra or candala woman Sathvarta (verses 169-170) prescribes the 
expiation of candrayana, while Parasara (X. 17-30) prescribes a far 
more severe expiation. The present text prescribes that, even after 
undergoing expiation, men guilty of intercourse with women of 
castes other than their own cannot be allowed to have social 
intercourse with their castemen. The Dharmasindhusays 
that &udras that have intercourse with brahmana or other women 
of a higher caste are hereby declared to be unfit for social inter¬ 
course even after they undergo expiation. This no doubt made 
for strictness in morals, but it also led to the preservation of 
caste exclusiveness. 

34. ‘ Abandonment of a mother (or other woman who is to 
be honoured owing to relationship) because she has had sexual 
intercourse with one of low class ’ (1.19). 

The provisions of the sutras and smrtis on the subject of 
expiation for adultery by women varied from time to time, 
Gaut, 33,14 and Manu VIII. 371 prescribe that a woman who 
has intercourse with a man of low caste is to be punished by the 
king with being devoured by dogs. But other smrtis and Manu 
himself (XI, 177) are not so harsh, but are rather humane in 
their treatment of adulteresses. Manu XI. 176 says that the 
husband should keep confined to one apartment his corrupt wife 
and compel her to perform the expiation which is prescribed for 
males in cases of adultery. Manu XI. 59 and Ysj. HI. 335' 
regard adultery by a male (paradarya) as an upapHtaka and 
Manu XL 117 and Yaj. III. 365 prescribe cSndrSyana as an 
expiation for all upapatakas. Vas. XXI, 13 prescribes that the 
wives of men of the three higher castes who are guilty of 
adultery with a sudra may be purified by an expiation, if no 
child is born of the intercourse but not otherwise, Yaj, I. 73 
provides that a woman becomes free from the taint of adultery 
when she has her monthly illness after the adultery but if she 
conceives in adulterous intercourse she may be abandoned. 
The Mit. on Yaj. L 73 states that both Yaj. and "Vas. are to be 
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understood in the same sense and abandonment does not mean 
driving out of the house but only not allowing her to participate 
in religious acts and not having sexual intercourse with her. Yas. 
XXI. 10 states that only four kinds of women are to be abandon¬ 
ed, viz. one who has intercourse with the husband’s pupil or with 
the husband’s gum, one • who attempts to kill her husband or 
one who commits adultery with a man of a degraded caste. Yaj. 
( HI. 296-7 ) provides that to women that are patita the same, 
rules apply as to men, but they should be given food, raiment 
and protection and that intercourse with a man of low caste is 
one of the three gravest sins for women. Vide Mit. on Yaj. HI. 
297. The present text states that a woman (such as a nlotber) 
who is entitled to honour from a person because of her relation¬ 
ship (as mother, elder sister etc.) is not to be abandoned and 
cast on the street by him, although she may be^guilty of 
adultery with a degraded or low caste man, in spite of Vas. 
XXI. 10 and other texts (such as Br.That is, this text 
Was more humane to such women than ancient texts. Xrsna- 
bhatta explains that * gurustriyah ’ means ‘ of a br&hmana 
woman ’. Vide H. of Dh. vol. H pp. 571-573 for further remarks 
on adulterous women. Ap. Dh. S. 1. 10. 28. 9 requires the son 
always to serve and wait upon the. mother even though she may 

patita. Atri^®® (195-196) and Devala (50-51) contain two 
verses (almost in the same words) which are lax as compared 
with other ancient texts. They say: ‘ If a woman conceives 
through intercourse with a male who is not of her caste, she 
becomes impure till her delivery. When she is delivered or 
she has her monthly illness after the intercou];Be she becomes 
like pure gold ’. Atri (197-198) further provides that whether 
a woman ‘willingly has sexual intercourse or is deceived or is 
enjoyed against her will or in secret, she should not be 
abandoned; one should wait till the monthly illness and she 
becomes purified by that illness ’. This comparative laxity of 
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the later smrtis of Devala and Atri is remedied by this Kali¬ 
varjya text which forbids abandonment of only such women as 
the mother, but allows the abandonment of others when guilty 
of intercourse with a male of low caste. Devala prescribes 
expiation by sSntapam in the case of those women that are 
raped by wlecchaa and conceive (verses 47-49). Vide also 
Atri 201-202. The Sm. Kau. restricts this half verse to the 
mother alone. ParaSara (X 24-25 ) prescribes that if a woman 
be raped once she becomes free from pollution by undergoing 
Prajapatya after she has her monthly illness and in other cases 
of rape she has to undergo Santapana. 

25. ‘ Sacrificing one’s life for the sake of another ’ (1. 20). 
The Visnu Dh. S. III. 45 states that those who are killed in 
saving the life of a cow, a brahmana, the king, a friend, one’s 
wealth and one’s wife go to heaven and XVI. 18 provides that 
even those (untouchables) who are outside (the pale of the four 
varnas) and sacrifice their life for brahmanas, for cows and for 
women and children attain heaven. The Adityapurana quoted 
in Rajadharmakapda (p. 91) has a similar verse. The Samaya- 
mayukha and Bhattoji quote a smrti, ‘ one should at once sacri¬ 
fice one’s life for cows and brahmanas This text forbids 
self-sacrifice of one’s life simply for the promised reward of 
heaven in the cases specified. The K. V. N. (folio 9b) offers 
two more (rather far-fetched) explanations of this phrase, one of 
which is ‘ offering one’s services as a serf to another’. This is 
prohibited to members of the three twice-born classes in Kali, 
but not to the Madras, acc. to K. V. N. 

26. ‘ Offering (of food) to another that remains after one 
has partaken of it ’ (1. 20). In the Madhuparka the honoured 
guest used to partake of a part of the offering of honey, milk 
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and curds and was to give the remainder to a br&hmana (or a 
son or a younger brother). This is prohibited by this Kalivarjya 
text. Vide H. of Dh. vol. n. p. 544 for this practice. Ap. Dh. 
S. (1.1. 4. 1-6) provides that the pupil may partake of the 
leavings of his teacher’s food, but the teacher should not give 
him honey or meat or other food which will be opposed to the 
observances of a vedic student. The Nirnayasindhu reads 
‘uddistasyapi varjanam’^**^, which means ‘not accepting what 
has been donated.’ Yaj. I. 213 says that if a person worthy of 
accepting a gift does not keep it for himself (but passes it on to 
others), he secures the highest worlds obtained by those who 
make generous gifts. Bhattoji gives another explanation. Vas 
(14. 21) forbids a man to eat the remnants of his own food or to 
eat food that comes in contact with the leavings of food. This 
Kalivarjya text sets aside for the Kali age the prohibition con¬ 
tained in Vas. 14. 21 (acc. to Bhattoji). The K. V. N. (folio 10 
a) states that this is the explanation given by some, but does 
not approve of it. The Sm. Kau. gives yet another but extremely 
far-fetched explanation. These several explanations of the 
same half verse indicate how some of the Kalivarjya texts are 
comparatively recent and have no settled meaning even accord¬ 
ing to comparatively late writers of digests. 

27. * The resolve to offer worship (throughout life) with 
various details to a certain idol (1. 21). 

It is not easy to see why such a resolve should have been 
prohibited. Therefore this explanation given by Bhattoji, K. V. 
N. (folio 10 a), the Samayamayhkha and others is not satisfac¬ 
tory. It js better to accept the explanation of the Nir. S. that 
this forbids the undertaking of the worship of a particular image 
for wages. AparSrka (pp. 450 and 923) quotes a smrti text defin¬ 
ing a devalaha as a brahmana who performs the worship of an 
image for wages for three years and who thereby becomes unfit 
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to officiate at Sraddhas.^®^^ Manu III. 152 declares the dejvalaka 
to be unfit for being invited for sraddhas or rites in honour of 
gods and Kulluka quotes Devala to the effect that one who 
maintains himself on the treasury of a shrine is called devalaka. 
It is remarkable that Vrddha-Harita (VIII. 77-80) says that only 
the worshippers of Siva for wages are called devalaka and those 
of Visnu are not. Acc. to the Sm. Kau. what is forbidden is the 
resolve to worship an image for securing a direct vision of the 
DeityThis is rather pedantic and far-fetched. 

28. ‘ Touching the bodies of those (who are impure on the 
death of a relative ) after the collection of the bones ’ (1. 22 ). 
The day on which the bones were to be collected after the body 
was cremated differed greatly according to various writers. The 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 17 notes that according to Samvarta^®^^ 
(verse 38) the bones may be collected on the first, third, seventh 
or 9th day, that the Visnu Dh. S. (19.10-11) prescribes the 4th 
day for it and recommends the casting of them into the Ganges, 
that some did it on the 2nd day and that therefore everyone should 
follow his own Grhyasutra. The Mit. on Yaj. lU. 18 quotes 
Devala to the effect that, after the lapse of one-third of the period 
of impurity prescribed for members of the four varnas (as in Yaj. 
in. 22), persons who lost relatives become touchable, that 
members of the four varnas become touchable in three, four, 
five and ten days respectively. Samvarta (verses 39-40) 
states that, after the collection of bones, touching those who 
are under pollution due to death is allowed on the 4th, 6th, 8th 
and 10th day respectively in the case of brahmanas, ksatriyas, 
vaisyas and sudras. The present Kalivarjya text forbids this 
and becomes stricter as to the rules about impurity. 

29. ‘ The performance by a brahmana of the duties of the 
killer of the victim in a sacrifice * (1. 23 ). 
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The animal in a Srauta sacrifice was to be killed by choking 
it and strangling it. The person who did so was called iamilr. 
Different views were entertained as to who was to be the samitr. 
Acc. to Jai. III. 7. 28-29 the adhvaryu himself was to be the 
Samitr; the usual opinion was that he was to be some one other 
than the rtviks. The ASv. Sr. (XII. 9.12-13) shows that he 
may be a brahmana or a non-brahmana. For further details 
vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 1121-22, n. 2504. As animal sacrifices 
themselves came to be looked down upon or even forbidden, this 
text forbids a brahmana from being a Samitr. 

30. ‘ The sale of the soma plant by brahmanas ’ (1. 23). 

Sotm beverage was to be drunk only by brShmanas. The soma 
plant had to be purchased and there was a symbolic haggling for it. 
The vendor of soma in ancient'®^’ times was, acc. to Kat. Sr. VII. 6. 
2-4 and Ap. Sr. X. 20.12, either a brahmana of Kutsa gotra or any 
brahmana or a Sudra.^®^’ In later times, though Manu XI. 7 ( = 
Santi.165. 7 ) and Nar. ( dattapradanika 7 )*®*® allow a brahmana 
who has wealth sufficient for the maintenance of himself and his 
dependents for three years or more to perform a soma sacrifice, 
yet Manu HI. 158, Yaj. L165 and Vas. 14. 3 hold that a brahmana 
who sells the soma plant is unfit to be invited at a Sraddha and 
that one should not partake of food at his house. Manu X. 88 
forbids a brahmana to sell water, arms, poison, soma &c. Vide 

H. of Dh. voL II. pp. 1141-1143 for purchase of soma and the 
dramatic haggling for it. 

31. ' Allowing a brahmana householder to eat food at the 
houses of four classes of people among Madras viz. his slave, 
his cowherd, a hereditary family friend and one who cultivates 
his fields on the basis of paying a half or other portion of the 
produce to him’ (11. 25-26 ). 

Gaut. 17. 6, Manu IV. 253 (=Visnu Dh. 57.16), Yaj. 

I. 166 and Parasara XI. 19 say that a brahmana may eat the 
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food of these four'and of his own barber. Haradatta on Gaut. 
17. 6 and Apar&rka (p. 244) remark that a hrahmana can take 
the food of these persons among Sudras only in the event of 
extreme calamities. From this it appears that up to the 13th 
century A, D. the peremptory prohibition contained in this text 
was either unknown or was not much respected. The exclusive¬ 
ness of caste in matters of food and marriage was made more 
strict by the Kalivarjya texts. Vide above (pp. 869 and 885) as 
to how Paraaiara himself was overruled by this text. 

32. ‘ Pilgrimages to very distant holy places' (1. 26 ). 

A hrahmana was called upon to tend his Vedic or grhya 
fires. If he went to distant places on pilgrimage this duty 
would he interfered with. It is provided by Ap.^®*® ;&r. IV. 16.18 
that even when on a journey the agnikotrin has, after turning 
his face in the direction of his fire altar, to go mentally over 
the whole procedure of his daily fire worship and the Darsa- 
purnamSsa. The Gobhila-smrti II. 157 says the same. The 
Smrtikaustubha^*®^ says that this prohibits pilgrimage to holy 
places beyond the sea or on the borders of Bharatavarsa. This 
text prohibits a hrahmana from going to distant places on 
pilgrimage, but it does not prevent him from undertaking a 
journey for earning wealth for performing sacrifices. K. V. N. 
(folio 10a) quotes a text of Satyavrata to this effect. 

33. ‘ The rule that a pupil should habitually observe the 
same behaviour towards the wife of the guru as towards the 
guru himself ’ (1. 27 ). Ap, Dh. S. I. 2. 7. 27, Gaut. B. 31-34, 
Manu II. 210, Visnu Dh. S. 32. 1-3 prescribe that a student 
should perform the same acts of honour and obedience towards 
the wife or wives of his teacher as towards the teacher (except 
holding her feet in doing obeisance and eating the leavings of 
the food). As students were often grown-up young men and 
the teacher’s wife might often be a young lady, Manu II. 212, 
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216, 217 (that are the same as Visnu Dh. S. 32. 13-15) provide 
that a pupil full twenty years old should not show honour to the 
young wife of his teacher by clasping her feet, but that he may 
prostrate himself on the ground before the teacher’s young wife 
in performing obeisance and that he may hold her feet in 
obeisance only (once) when he returns from a journey. This text 
accepts the principle underlying the special rules laid down by 
Manu and Visnu and prohibits the daily touching of the feet of 
the guru’s wife on the part of the pupil. The Sm. Kau. and 
Dharmasindhu ( 111 p. 353) hold that this sets aside the rule laid 
down in YSj 1. 49 that a perpetual student may stay till his 
death with his teacher or with the teacher’s son or (in default 
of both) with the teacher’s wife. 

34. ‘ The modes of maintenance conceded to brahmanas in 
times of distress (or calamity)’ (1, 28). 

The special modes of maintenance prescribed for brah- 
manas were receiving gifts, teaching the Veda and officiating 
as priests (Gaut. X. 2, Ap. Dh. S. 11. 5.10. 5, Manu X. 76,1. 88, 
Vas. n. 14, Ysj. I. 118), But it was recognised from very 
ancient times that if a br&hmana could not maintain himself 
by following the above modes of earning wealth he could in a 
season of distress pursue the avocations peculiar to a ksatriya 
or vaiSya (Gaut. VH. 6-7, Baud. Dh. S. B. 2. 77-81, Vas! B. 22, 
Manu X. 81-82, Yaj. BI. 35 )!»**. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 118- 
133 for detailed treatment of this matter and for the restric¬ 
tions imposed even when brahmanas were allowed to follow the 
^.vocations of ksatriyas and vaisyas. The Kalivarjya prohibi¬ 
tion is merely one on paper. From ancient times till now 
br&hmapas have pursued all sorts of avocations and hardly any 
importance has been attached to this dictum. 

35. ‘Not accumulating any wealth (or grains) for the 
morrow’ (1, 28), Manu IV. 7 and Yaj. 1128 provide that brah- 
manas are of four kinds, viz. those who accumulate grain of 
the capacity of a kusUla, those who accumulate grain of the capa¬ 
city of a kumbhi, those that accumulate grain enough to satisfy 
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their needs for three days and those who do not collect grain 
even for the next day. The smrtis prescribe that each later 
one is superior in merit to each preceding one. The commen¬ 
tators differ as to. the meaning conveyed by kusuladhSnya 
(some holding that it means one who has accumulated grain 
for three years, while others say it means one who has grain for 
12 days) and kumbhidhanya (a person accumulating grain for a 
year, or grain for six days). Vide H. of Dh, vol. II, p. 110, note 
234 and p. 641 note 1502, The Mit. on Yaj. 1,128 says that the 
advice not to accumulate corn even for three days or one day is 
not addressed to all brShmanas, hut to those only who are called 
yayavara^®“. This explanation of the Mit. indicates that the 
Kalivarjya text on this point was either not known to the Mit. 
or was not much thought of by it. The Kalivarjya text provides 
that the ideal of extreme poverty and absence of acquisitiveness 
for brahmanas was not to be insisted upon in the Kali age. 

36. ‘ The acceptance of the kindling of a log of wood (i, e. 
settingup sacred Vedic fire) at the time of the homa of Jfttakarma 
for the purpose of securing long life to the child born to a 
person’ (1. 29), The aravis are two logs of Asvattha tree from 
which fire is produced by attrition, which (fire) is used for 
kindling the gErhapatya fire. In certain sakhas, it is the prac¬ 
tice to kindle fire from aranis and to use it for the homa in the 
Jatakarma rite. This fire was to be used in the subsequent 
rites for the child such as cuds, upanayana, marriage. It was 
supposed that this enabled the child to live long.'®* The Sara. 
K quotes a pariliista text to this effect.'®®^ 

37. ‘Constant journeys by brEhmanas’ (1. 30). The 
MahEbhErata (SEnti 23.15)'®®® says, ‘As a snake swallows mice 
hiding in holes, the earth swallows two persons viz, a king who 
does not fight (an invader) and a brEhmana who does not engage 
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in travel* (for acquiring; learning from famous teachers). This 
text only forbids taking aimlessly to long journeys but not 
those for study or for religious purposes. 

38. ‘ Blowing on fire with the mouth ’ in order to kindle 
it into flames (L 30), Gaut, IX. 33, Manu IV. 53 and 
BrahmapurSna 221. 102 forbid the blowing on fire with the 
mouth (as in doing so it is likely that drops of saliva from the 
mouth may fall into the fire and pollute it). Haradatta on Ap. 
Dh. S. I 5.15. 20 notices that in the Vajasaneya Sskha it is said 
that fire should be kindled into flames by blowing upon it with 
the breath from the mouth since it sprang from the mouth of the 
Creator (as stated in the Purusasukta, Bg. X. 90.13). Therefore, 
acc. to Haradata and the Gobhila-smrti (1.135-136)^**® the irauta 
fire could be kindled by blowing upon it with the mouth, but 
smSrta fire or ordinary fire should not be kindled in that way 
(but only by using a fan or a bamboo cylindrical piece). 
The Kalivarjya text forbids blowing with the mouth even on 
drauta fire. 

39. ‘Allowing social intercourse to women who have 
become polluted by rape and the like (when they have performed 
prSyasoitta) as prescribed in the sastras’ (1. 31).*“® Vas. 28. 2-3 
state, ‘ when a woman is polluted by being raped or kidnapp¬ 
ed by a thief, she should not be abandoned; one should wait 
till her monthly illness (making her undergo certain expiations 
till then) and she becomes pure after it.’ Atri (V. 2-3) has the 
same verses, which are quoted (from Vas. ) by Visvarupa on 
Yfij. III. 256 (p. 133. Tri. ed.) and explained at great length. 
The MatsyapurSna 227.126 is liberal enough to say that the 
man who commits rape should be punished with death but the 
woman raped incurs no blame. Parasara ( X. 27 ) provides that 
if a woman is raped by an evil-doer only once she becomes pure 
by undergoing the Prijapatya expiation and after the follow¬ 
ing monthly illness. Even so late a smrti writer as Devala 
provides that if a woman of any class is raped by rnlecchas and 
she conceives she can be purified by the expiation of S&ntapana. 
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But this text is harsher on such innocent and unlucky women 
when it says that they cannot be restored to social intercourse 
even after undergoing expiation. 


40, ‘ Begging of food by a sannytmn from members of all 
yarnas (including sudras ) according to the rules of the sastra ’ 
(1, 32 ). The Sm. M. p. 201 ( on varnSiirama) quotes Ka^haka 
BrShmana,*®*^ Aruni Up., Parasara (in prose) to the effect that 
a yati may beg for food from members of all varnas. Baud. Dh. 
S. II. 10.69 also quotes a verse which allows the begging of 
food from all varnas to a yati, Vas. X. 7 requires a yati to beg 
at seven houses not selected beforehand and in X. 24 states that 
he should subsist on what food he gets at the houses of 
brahmanas.^®*’ The present text requires even the yaU to observe 
caste rules as to food. 


41. ‘ Not using for ten days fresh rain water ’ (1, 33). 
Haradatta on Ap, Dh, S. L 5.15. 2, Bhattoji on Catur. (p. 54), Sm. 
Kau. p. 479 quote a verse, * she-goats, cows, she-buffaloes and 
brihmana women become free from impurity (due to delivery) 
after ten nights and so does fresh rain water accumulated on the 
ground ’. According to this the long period of ten days in the 
case of rain water is set aside. But Bhattoji notes that accord¬ 
ing to another smrti ‘ rain water falling at the proper season 
is pure, but it is not to be used for drinking for three days; 
when rain falls at an unusual season rain water is impure for 
ten days and if a man drinks it within that period he should 
abstain from food for one day and night ’. Bhattoji remarks 
that the Kalivarjya text only sets aside waiting for ten days, 
but does not set aside the rule against drinking it for three days. 

42. ‘ (Payment of) the fee demanded by the teacher’ af 
the end of the period of brahmacarya (1. 33). 
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The ancient practice was to make no agreement as to fees 
for teaching. Vide Br. Up. IV. 1.2. Qaut. (II. 54-55) prescribes 
that at the end of his studies the student should request the 
• teacher to accept the wealth that he could offer or ask the 
teacher what should be given and after paying or doing what 
was required by the guru or if the teacher permitted him to go 
without demanding anything the student should take the 
ceremonial bath. Vide Manu 11. 245-246 and H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 360-361 for details. Yaj. I. 51 provides that at the end of 
his studies the student may give to the teacher what he desires 
(or a cow ) according to his ability or may with his permission 
take the ceremonial bath (without paying anything). On 
account of these provisions we have stories in the ancient litera¬ 
ture that very rarely teachers or their wives made fanciful 
demands. This Kalivarjya text only sets aside the require¬ 
ment of paying what the guru demands, but does not prohibit 
the voluntary gift of a fee by the student.*®** 

43. ‘ The engagement of a dudra for such acts as cooking 
and the like in the houses of brahmanas and the rest* (1. 34). 
Ap. Dh. S. (n. 2. 3.1-8 ) requires that*®** the food for Vaisva- 
deva should be prepared by pure men of the first three varnas 
and also optionally allows a ^udra to be a cook for an arya pro¬ 
vided he is under the supervision of men of the first three 
varnas, provided he sips water whenever he touches the hair, 
ahy limb or his garment, provided he cuts the hair (on his head 
and his body), the beard and nails every day or every 8th day of 
the month or on the new and full moon day and provided he 
bathes with the clothes on. It is this permission that is set 
aside by this Kalivarjya text. 

44. ‘ Suicide of very old people by falling into fire or from 
a precipice ’ (1. 35 ). 

This is analogous to No. 13 above. Atri did not condemn 
suicide in certain cases. He states,*®*® (verses 218-219) ‘ if one be 
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old (beyond 70), if one cannot observe the rules of bodily puri¬ 
fication (owing to extreme weakness), if one is so ill that all 
medical help is discarded, and if one in these circumstances 
kills himself by throwing himself from a precipice or into fire 
or water or by fasting, mourning should bo observed for him 
for three days and srSddha may be performed for him.’ Apar- 
ftrka (p. 536) quotes several smrtis to the effect that a very old 
man or one suffering from very serious illness, one who has no 
desires left and has carried out his tasks may bring about his 
death by entering fire or water or falling from a precipice and 
he will incur no sin. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 936-927 for 
further details. This text may also be taken as forbidding 
suicide by falling from a precipice or into fire as an expiation 
in the case of those that are guilty of mahapatakas knowingly 
committed. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 226 quotes a srarti to this 
effect The Suddhitattva holds (pp. 284-285) that suicide 
by entering water and the like is allowed in Kali only to 
^udras and forbidden to brShmanas and others. 

45. ‘The performance of Soamana (purificatory sipping of 
water) by Mstas in as much water as is sufficient for slaking 
the thirst of a cow ’ (1. 36). 

Manu V. 128, Vas. HI. 35, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 65, Yaj. 1.192, 
Visnu 33. 43 provide*®^® that water collected on the ground is 
pure (and may be used for acamana) provided it is sufficient 
in quantity to slake the thirst of a cow. But this text forbids 
on hygienic grounds the use of small quantities of water collec¬ 
ted on the ground for sipping and similar purposes. 

46. ‘The residence of an ascetic in the house near which 
be happens to be in the evening ’ (I. 38 ). 

Aco, to Ap. Dh. S. II. 9. 21. 10 and Manu VI. 43, 55-56, an 
ascetic was to kindle no fire, was to be houseless and was to 
beg only once a day in the afternoon or evening when no smoke 
ascends fpom the kitchens of people, when the embers have been 
extinguished, when people have finished their meals &o. Vas. (X- 
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12-15) provides that a sannyasin was to change his residence 
frequently, was to stay at the boundary of the village or in a 
temple, or in an empty house or at the bottom of a tree and 
should constantly live in a forest. Sahkha (VIL 6) states that an 
ascetic should stay in an empty house or he may stay wherever 
he may be when the sun sets. This provision of Sahkha 
is set aside by the Ealivarjya text. Another meaning of 
the words, according to Krsnabhatta on the Nir. S. (p. 1310), is 
that this runs counter to the recommendation of Manu VI. 56 
that an ascetic should go for begging to the houses in a village 
in the evening when all smoke from kitchens has ceased i e. 
by this text he is allowed to beg in the noon. In a way this 
appears to be a better explanation. 

The above is a complete list of all Ealivarjyas quoted from 
the AdityapurSna (except one or two)- Some of the Ealivarjyas 
not included here, but included in other texts cited above will 
also be now set out for the sake of completeness of treatment. 

47. ‘Resorting to sannyasa ’. Vy&sa quoted above (n. 1793) 
forbade sannyasa in the Eali age after 4400 years of it had 
elapsed, but then Devala made an exception to this extent 
that as long as the division of society into four varnas existed 
and as long as the Veda was studied sannyasa could be resorted 
to even in Eali. The Nir, S. explains that what is forbidden is 
the sannyasa with three dandas and not the sannyasa with one 
danda. Baud. IL 10. 53 ( ekadapdl va) gives an option that a 
sannyasin may carry three staffs or one, while Yaj. IIL 58 speaks 
of a yati as only tridandl. Danda meas a staff and also ‘restraint, 
curbing'’. Manu XU. 10 (same as Daksa VU. 30) declares that that 
man is called tridav4* who has restraint over his body, speech 
and mind. Daksa^^ also says that a yati is not called trida^i by 
carrying three bamboo staffs, that he is called tridandl who has 
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the spiritual restraint in him (v. 29). In 1.12-13 Daksa says that 
just as a girdle, deer skin and a wooden staff are the outward 
signs of a vedio student, so three staffs are the peculiar sign of a 
yati. Vide H. of Dh^ vol. 11. pp. 937-938 for further details. If the 
Kalivarjya text were meant to forbid sannyasa altogether, it 
must be said that it was never honoured and even now thousands 
become sannyasins every year. If, as the Nir. S. says, this text 
only forbids the carrying of three dandas, it is a meaningless 
prohibition, giving importance only to outward symbols and 
not to the substance of the matter. 

48. ‘The observance of agnihotra* or ‘ the acceptance of 
three fires’. Vyasa (n. 1793) forbade the performance of srauta 
agnihotra along with sannyasa in Kali, but an exception was 
made by Devala in favour of its observance as also of resort 
to sannyasa on the grounds stated above (in No. 47). Some 
digests and authors such as the Nirnayasindhu^®^^ and Bhattoji 
explain that agnihotra of the sarvadhana type is forbidden in 
Kali, but that of the ardhadhana type is allowed. Agnihotra 
means ^ddhana\ that is, setting up of the srauta fires. When a 
man consecrates the three Srauta fires he may do so with half of 
his smarta fire and keep up the other half of the smarta fire. This 
is called ardhadhana. If he does not keep the smSrta fire 
separate, it is sarvadhana, Laugaksi quoted by the Nir. S. (HI. 
p. 370), Bhattoji and others states this. The Mit. on Yaj. HI. 45 
mentions these two modes. Therefore, according to these explana¬ 
tions, sarvadhana was allowed in former ages (and acc. to one 
interpretation up to 4400 years of Kali), while in Kali (or at 
least after 4400 years of Kali) only ardhadhana is allowed. 

49. * Human sacrifice’ (vide note 1798 giving extract from 
Naradapurana). 

The TaL Br,^^^ (HI. 4.1-19) contains a description of the 
procedure of human sacrifice. The oldest texts even do not show 
that a human being was killed. The whole procedure is 
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symbolical. The Vaj. S, (XXX, 5 ff.) has many passages in 
common with the TaL Br. The Tai. Br. III. 4.1 ( = Vaj. S. 30. 5) 
begins, * the brahmana should be offered to brahman (spiritual 
power), the ksatriya to ksatra (military power), the vaisya to 
the Maruts’ &c. Acc. to Ap. Sr. XX. 24, a brahmana or ksatriya 
performs this sacrifice, whereby he attains power and valour 
and all prosperity. There are eleven sacrificial posts and eleven 
animals to be offered to Agni and Soma. After the rite of 
paryagnikarava is performed on the brahmana and others, they 
are presented to the several deities and then discharged from 
the sacrificial posts, eleven goats are killed and oblations of 
their flesh and limbs are offered. Acc. to the opm. on Vaj, S., 
it is begun on the 10th day of the bright half of Caitra and goes 
on for 40 days, which are occupied with 23 dlksas, 12 upasads 
and five siUyas (days on which soma is extracted). After 
this yaga, the yajamana usually resorted to a forest as a 
sannyilsin, *** 

50. ‘ A^vamedha ’ (n, 1798). The Tai. S. V. 3.12. 2 states,!®” 
* he who performs the Asvamedha becomes free from (the sin of) 
bnlhmana murder’. In spite of this Vedio authority the Brhan- 
NSradlya and other purapas prohibited it. But no one heeded 
this prohibition and numerous historic kings performed this 
sacrifice from at least 200 B. O, to Jayasing in the 18th century 
A. D, Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp, 1238-1239 and .pp. 70-71 above 
for numerous historical performers of Asvamedha. 

51. ‘ Rajasuya ’ (acc, to the Garudapurana, p. 929 above). 
This was a very complex rite extending over two years and 
could be performed only by a kgatriya. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 1214-1223 for a brief description. The Rajasuya was per¬ 
formed by the Kalinga Emperor Kharavela as he proclaims in 
his Hathigumpha Inscription (E. I. vol, XX p. 71 at p. 79) and 
by queen Nayanika as stated in the Ranaghat Inscription (A. S. 
W. I, vol. V. p. 60). 

52. ‘Perpetual studenthood' (n. 1798). Vedic students 
were of two kinds, xipakurvdva {who offered some return or 
fee at the time when they returned home) and the miqthika 
(who remained students till death). Vide p. 764 n. 1471 above. 
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Harlta, Daksa^*’® (1.7) and others mention these two varie¬ 
ties, while Yaj. I. 49, Vedavyasa I, 41 and Visnu Dh. S, 28. 46 
name and describe the Tuusthika. Mann n, 243-244, Yaj. I. 
49-50, Vas. VII. 4-5 provide that a perpetual Vedic student 
should stay with "his teacher till his own death, that on 
the teacher’s death he should stay with the teacher’s son 
or the teacher’s wife or should tend fire, that if he curbs 
his senses till his death, he reaches the world of brahma 
(immortality) and is not born again. This was a very diffi¬ 
cult mode of life, there were great temptations as the flesh 
is weak and therefore the Brhan-Naradlya and others prohibited 
perpetual studenthood. Some works such as the Madanaparijata 
(p. 16), the Kalivarjyavinirnaya of Damodara, and the Nir. S. 
read‘dirgha-kalam brahmacaryam ’ in place of ‘naisthikam 
brahmacaryam ’ in the Brhan-Naradlya. 

53. ‘ Brahmacarya for long periods ’ (n. 1799). The Baud. 
Dh. S. (I.2.1-5) declares, “ the term of studentship for Veda study 
as observed in ancient times lasted for 48 years, or 24 years, or 
12 years for each Veda or at least one year for each kat)^ (of 
the Tai.S.) or it lasted till the Veda was committed to memory, 
as life is evanescent and as the Veda ordains ‘ let him kindle 
the sacred fires while his hair is still black’. ” The Ap. Dh. S. 
(1.1. 2. 11-16) provides that the student’s stay with the 
teacher’s household should be 48 years, 24 years or 12 years at 
the lowest. Manu III. 1 also states that the vow of studying 
the three Vedas under a guru must be observed for 36 years or 
for half of that time or for a quarter of it or until the student 
has mastered (the Veda). These long periods of 48 years, 36 or 
24 years for Veda study (before a man could become an house¬ 
holder ) are here forbidden in Kali. This was nothing new. Ysj. 
I. 36 had allowed 12 years for each Veda or five and if a man 
did not want to study all vedas but only one he could finish his 
studenthood in five years. Only an extremely small number 
could have spent 48 or 36 years in Veda study. Sahara on Jai. 
I. 3. 3 held that this text of Baud, was opposed to the iruti about 
kindling fires when a man was a young householder with black 
hair and was to be discarded. Vide pp. 832-834 above for a 
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discussion of this. The authors of the Samayamayukha and 
the Sm. Eau. both of whom had before them the reading 
‘ dirghakslam brahmacaryam ’ held that this prohibition was 
aimed at the words of Ap. and Baud, and that the vow of 
perpetual studentship which was undertaken with a special 
purpose in view (viz. realization of hrahma and non-return 
to sarhsara) was not prohibited by the Kalivarjya text and that 
there was nothing wrong in the practice of perpetual student- 
hood among the Dravidas. 

54. ‘ Animal sacrifice. ’ In the Markandeya as quoted in 
AparSrka p. 929 above animal sacrifice was forbidden in the Kali 
age. Though popular feeling had gradually veered round to the 
view that meat should not be offered in ^raddhas, in madhuparka 
(No. 22 above), yet animal sacrifices were performed at all 
times and are even now performed, though very rarely. 

55. ‘Intoxicating drinks fmadya)’. There were startling 
vicissitudes in the attitude to intoxicants. 

In Vedic times soma was a beverage drunk by the priests 
and SMra was a beverage for common men and usually not 
meant to be offered to the gods. Soma and sura are sharply 
distinguished (vide Tai. S. n. 5.1.1, Vaj. S. 19. 7, Sat. Br. V. 1. 
5.28). The l§at. Br. (V. 1. 5. 28) has the striking antithesis 
‘For, Soma is truth, prosperity, light; and sura is untruth, 
misery, darkness ’. In the SautramanI isti a brahmana had to 
be hired for drinking the dregs of sura offered in it and if a 
br&hmana could not be found the sura was poured on an ant¬ 
hill (Tai. Br. I. 8. 6 and Sahara on Jai. HI. 5.14-15). It appears 
from the Kathaka-samhitS XII. 12 that*®” brShmanas had by 
that time come to regard the drinking of sura as sinful. From 
Ch&n. Up. V. 10.9 it appears that a drinker of surS was enumerated 
among five grave sinners. In the Aiv. gr. II. 5. 3-5 it is said 
that in the rites of the AnvastakS day when pindas are offered 
to the male ancestors, the female ancestors viz. the mother, the 
paternal grandmother and great-grandmother are offered sura 
and the scum of boiled rice in addition*®®®. The Nir. S. (HI. 
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p, 367) refers to this passage of the Asv. Gr. and holds that the 
Kalivarjya text against intoxicants forbids this also. 

Madya is a generic term applicable to all intoxicating 
drinks; sura is said to be of three kinds, viz. that prepared from 
molasses, that from honey (or madhuka flowers or from grapes) 
and that from corn flour (Manu XL 94, Visnu Dh. S. 23. 83 and 
Saihvarta 117 ). The Visnu Dh. S. ( 23. 83-84 ) specifies ten 
kinds of madya, all of which a brahmana was not even to touch. 
Gaut. II. 25«8‘, Ap. Dh. S. I. 5. 17. 21,’ Manu XL 95 forbid all 
kinds of madya to brahhianas at all stages of life. Ap. 1. 7. 
21. 8, Vas. 1. 20, Manu XL 54^ Visnu Dh. S. 35. 1 hold that the 
drinking of surd is one of the five grave sins (mahapatakas), 
while Yaj. III. 227 employs the word ‘ madya ’ in place of sura 
in this connection. Baud. Dh. S. 1. 1. 22 however notes that 
among the five practices peculiar to the brShmanas of the north 
was that of drinking rum and Baud, condemns it. The verses 
of Manu XL 93-94 about the three kinds of sura have been the 
subject of frequent and varying interpretations. Visvarupa on 
Yaj. in. 222, the Mit. on Yaj. III. 253, Apararka p. 1069 and 
others establish that the word ‘sura’ primarily applies to paisti 
(liquor prepared from four) alone, that pais^I is forbidden to 
all brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaifiyas, that it is the drinking 
of paisfl alone that constitutes a mahapataka, that all intoxi¬ 
cating drinks are forbidden to brahmanas in all ages, but in¬ 
toxicants other than paisti (such as those prepared from molasses 
or madhuka flowers) are not forbidden to ksatriyas and vaisyas. 
Manu XI. 93 says that surS is the refuse of cooked food (rice ); 
therefore members of the three higher castes should not drink 
sura. This clearly shows that Manu took sura as meaning 
only paisti (liquor prepared from rice flour). The Visnu Dh. 
S. (22. 84) expressly says that ksatriyas and vaisyas are not 
polluted by touching the ten kinds of madyas specified by it. 
In the Udyogaparva (59 5) both Vftsudeva (Krsna) and Arjuna 
are described as intoxicated by drinking the liquor prepared 
from honey and the Tantravartika establishes that there was 
nothing wrong in this as both were ksatriyas. Intoxicants were 
not forbidden to sudras. BrahmacSrins of whatever varna had 
to abstain from intoxicants of all kinds. AparSrka^*®^ (p. 63) 
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after quoting the Bralimapurana states that intoxicating drinks 
were forbidden to the three varnas in Kali and to brahmanas 
in all yugas (ages). But this is opposed to tradition. The 
Adiparva (chap. 76) narrates^®®^ that Sukracarya prohibited for 
the first time brahmanas from drinking intoxicants (vide H. Dh. 
vol. n. pp. 792-799 for detailed discussion of this topic). The 
Kalivarjya text forbids the drinking of intoxicants to all the 
three twice-born classes. But ksatriyas and vaisyas pay scant 
attention to this prohibition and even some brahmanas in these 
days have taken to drink as a fashionable indulgence. The K. 
V. N. (folio 5a), Krsnabhatta^^ and Sm. Kau. note that in the 
6akta treatises (called Vamagama) madya is allowed to be 
offered to the idol for all the three varnas and to ksatriyas in the 
propitiatory rites for Vinayaka and for birth on the Mula con¬ 
stellation but this kalivarjya text forbids all that. 

An analysis of these 55 kalivarjyas yields very interesting 
results. About one-fourth out of the above 55 relate to Srauta 
matters. There are several texts forbidding Agnihotra, 
Asvamedha, Rajasuya, Purusamedha, sattras, Gosava, animal 
sacrifices, while a few others are concerned with matters of 
detail in sacrifices (vide. No. 11, 14-16, 29-30, 38, 48-51, 54). 
The first nine of these 55 are concerned with legal matters and 
relations. Some prohibitions are due to growing caste exclusive¬ 
ness (No. 5,10, 31, 40, 43). Others again spring from ideas of 
greater insistence on the sacredness of the marriage tie, a 
stricter morality and a demand for greater decency and purity, 
particularly in women (No. 2, 3, 4, 9, 15, 23, 24, 33, 39, 55 ). 
A few are based on notions of compassion, justice and equity 
(No. 1, 8, 24, 25, 42). Some owe their origin to the growing 
sacredness of the brahmana’s person and his high social position 
(No. 7,10, 27, 29, 30). Some must have been suggested by 
hygienic considerations (No. 12,16, 28, 38, 41, 45), some arose 
from strict ideas of sin, expiation and ceremonial purity and 
impurity (No. 13, 18-21, 28, 44). Two of these, when they 
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prohibit the stage of forest hermit and of sannyasa, strike at the 
very root of the ancient scheme of asramas. 

The chapter on Kalivarjyas can be employed as a very 
effective answer to. those who trot out the theory of the ‘unchang¬ 
ing East*. Social ideas and practices undergo substantial 
changes even in the most static societies. Many of the practic¬ 
es, that had the authority of the Veda (which was supposed to be 
self-existent and eternal) and of such ancient smrtis as those of 
Ap., Manu and Yaj., had either come to be given up or had 
become obnoxious to popular sentiment. This fiction of great 
men meeting together and laying down conventions for the 
Kali age was the method that was hit upon to admit changes in 
religious practices and ideas of morality. The Kalivarjya texts 
are also a complete answer to those who hold fast to the notion 
that dharma (particularly acaradharrria) is immutable and un¬ 
changeable (aparivartaniya). This chapter on Kalivarjya 
unmistakably shows how the most authoritative dicta of the 
Veda and of ancient sages and law-givers were set aside and 
held to be of no binding authority because they ran counter to 
prevailing notions and furnishes a powerful weapon in the 
hands of those who want to introduce reforms in the incidents 
of marriage, inheritance and other matters touching modern 
Hindu society. One can further see how some practices still 
persist in spite of the prohibitions in the Kalivarjya texts viz. 
marriage with one’s maternal uncle’s daughter, sannyasa, 
agnihotra and even srauta animal sacrifices (rarely). 


Some works add two more to the Kalivarjya verses which 
mean, ‘imprecations, omens, dreams, palmistry, listening for 
supernatural voices or messages, promises to make presents to 
a deity if a certain prayer were granted, prophetic replies by 
astrologers to questions, may rarely turn out to be true. One should 
not, however, resort to these through the desire to secure results 
from them. Similarly there are other actions also (that have to 
be abandoped) in the Kali age, because they have come to be 
included (by people) under improper acts (adharma).’^®®^ 
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From the fact that no ancient smrti speaks of Kalivarjya, 
that the ancient commentaries of Vidvarupa, Medhatithi and 
even Vijnanesvara do not cite long lists of Kalivarjyas, that 
such lists first make their appearance in the Smrtyarthasara, 
the Sm. C. and Hemadri (works and authors of 13th and 13th 
centuries), the most probable inference is that these lists of 
Kalivarjyas were first put together at the earliest in the 10th or 
11th century A. D. 


( Continued from the last page ) 
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1886. An attempt at a systematical collection of the Kalivarjya 
texts and elucidation thereof was made by me in a paper submitted to the 
8th All India Oriental Conference held at Mysore in December 1935. The 
paper was published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol, 12 pp. 1*18 (New Series), 1936. Recently ( 1943 ) 
Mr. Batuknath Bbattacharya has published a book which contains a 
fi^l treatment of Kalivarjyas. He states in the preface that it is * an 
exact reprint of the thesis for Jogendrachandra Ghose Research Prize in 
Comparative Indian Law for 1933 \ that the subject is 'comparatively fresh 
and unexplored ' and that the treatment is on lines marked out by the writer 
himself. He claims that his work is * original as a whole except one sec^ 
tion on secondary sonsHe does not state exactly in what year the thesis 
for a prize of 1933 was submitted to the Calcutta University, Presumably a 
thesis for a prize of 1933 should have been submitted in 1934 or 1935 at the 
latest. No satisfactory explanation is given why the thesis was published in 
1943 , so long after the year of the prize, nor does he mention my paper 
published so far back as 1936. It appears from quotations in the book as 
printed that it was probably retouched, if not actually written, after 1937. For 
example, on p. 76 he quotes a passage from the Smrtimuktaphala (section 
on Varnasrama p. 201), which was published by Principal J. R. Gharpure 
only in 1937 in Devanagarl. If the original thesis was written or revised 
in or after 1937 my paper published in 1936 should have been mentioned. 
Mr. Batuknath Bbattacharya in his paper * the sources of dliarma and their 
comparative authority' published In the Proceedings of the 10th Oriental 
Conference at Tirupati held in 1940 refers to my paper on Kalivarjyas 
(p. 160) as 'brief and compact*. This shows that he knew my paper 
years before he published his work in 1943. The claim of the subject being 
' unexplored * and the thesis being * original * is hardly admissible. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


CUSTOMS IN MODERN INDIAN LAW 

Though an elaborate treatment of customs in modern 
Anglo-Indian Law is far beyond the scope of the present work, 
yet a few words on customs in modern times may not be 
altogether out of place here. When the British began to acquire 
political domination in India they realized the importance attach¬ 
ed to customs by all persons in India and the Charter of the 
Mayor’s court at Bombay in 1753, unconsciously following the 
ancient dicta of Manu ( VII. 203 ) and Yaj. (I. 343), contains the 
earliest trace in British royal charters of a reservation* to the 
peoples of India of their laws and customs. The British 
Parliament and the Indian Legislatures have allowed customs 
to occupy a very high place in the administration of law and 
justice. The preamble to 21 Geo. Ill chap. 70 (1781 A. D.) 
recited that one of the purposes for which the Act was passed 
was that the inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa should be 
maintained and protected in the enjoyment of all their laws, 
usages^ rights and privileges and sec. 17 of that Act provided 
among other things that, in the case of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, their inheritance and succession to lands, rents and 
goods and all matters of contract and dealing between party 
and party shall be determined in the case of Mahomedans by 
the laws and usages of Mahomedans and in the case of Gentus 
by the laws and usages of Gentus'®*® and, where only one of, 
the parties shall be a Mahomedan or Gentu, by the laws and 
usages of the defendant. 37 Geo. Ill chap. 142 (1796 A. D.), 
sec. 13, Bombay Regulation IV of 1827, sec. 26, the Government 
of India Act of 1915 ( 5 and 6 Geo. V chap. 61, sec. 112 ), Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act 1935 ( 25 Geo. V chap. 2, sec. 223), the 


1887. Vide Lopes v. Lopes 5 Bom, H. C. R. (O. C. J.) 172, 183. ' 

1888. The word 'Gentu' (orGentoo) was the Portuguese wotd for 
'Gentile* and appears to mean a pagan inhabitant of Hindustan who is not' 
a Mahomedan. Its use in a judicial document first occurs in the judgment 
of Lord Chief Justice Willes in Omichand v. Barker (Durnford’s Reports 
of cases, 1737-1769, p. 538). Vide on the word Gentoo 'Khojas-and 
Memons case* in Perry's Oriental cases 110, 123 and Lopes v, Loj^s* 
5 Bom. H. C, R. (O, C. J.) 172, 185-'186.-* - ^ 

m 
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Madras Civil Courts Act (HI of 1873, sec. 16), the Bengal, 
North-west Provinces and Assam Civil Courts Act ( XII of 1887 
sec. 37), Central Provinces Laws Act (XX of 1875, sec. 5), 
the Oudh Laws Act (XVIII of 1876, sec. 3), the Bengal Laws 
Act (XVI of 1872, sec. 5 ) enact that the custom of the parties 
or of the defendant shall be the rule of decision in matters of 
succession and inheritance, marriage, caste, religious institu¬ 
tions and the like. 

The burden of proving a custom opposed to the general 
law or in derogation of the ordinary rights of another lies 
heavily on the person alleging it. The decided cases lay 
down several essentials of a valid custom. In order to make a 
particular custom valid it must be proved to be immemorial or 
ancient, uniform, certain, reasonable, obligatory and it must 
not be immoral or opposed to public policy or to any express 
enactment of the Legislature. What antiquity must be proved 
before a custom can be accepted as valid depends upon the 
circumstances of each case. When it is said that a custom 
must be ancient it is not meant that the antiquity must be 
Carried back to a period beyond the memory of man. According 
to the Mit. on Yaj. n. 27 smSrla-kala (time within living memory) 
in relation to possession means a period of one hundred years, 
while according to X&tyilyana and VySsa it is only a period of 
sixty years. *** On evidence of the prevalence of a custom even 
for 20, 30, 80 or 90 years the Courts have held that a 
presumption may arise that the custom is ancient and that if 
the presumption is not rebutted the Court may accept it as a 
valid and ancient custom. Many instances have generally 
to be adduced for proof of a custom. No bard and fast rule can 
be laid down about the number of instances required to prove a 


1889* Neelkisto Deb v. Beer Chunder 12 Moo. I. A. 523, 542; Shiba 
Prasad V,, Prayagkumari 39 I. A, 331, 345; Baba Narayan v, Saboosa 
46 Bom. L. R. 312 (P. C. ), 314. 

1890. Subhani v, Nawab 68 I. A. 1, followed in Panchanon Roy v* 
Faztur Rahman 76 C. L. J. 479. 

1891 . ^ 

(4?^ »wi«wmn. q. by smnS p- 636; Wifbr fifsrfU 5WI wft • 

WT vMl 9 i SHTO: II 

«vre q. by ftw. II. p. 75. 

1892. Mahamaya Debt v. Haridas 42 Cal. 455, 4.72: Garurudhwajm 
V. SaParandhwi^a 27 I. A, 238; Basant v. BrijraJ 62 I. A, 180, 193 (. 
Parshottam v. Venkhand 45 Bora, 754, 767. 
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custom. In certain cases it has been held that specific 
instances are not absolutely necessary, but the opinions 
of persons likely to know the existence of the custom 
, is entitled to great weight, even though they may not be able 
to cite specific instances.**’^'’ Customs once prevalant, 
particularly family customs, may come to be dis¬ 
continued on account of accident, change in popular sentiment 
or by the concurrent will of all the members concerned. **** 
Customs must be strictly construed and cannot be extended by 
analogy or parity of reasoning. Because in a particular caste 
marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is allowed by custom 
it does not follow that marriage with a maternal aunt’s or 
paternal aunt’s daughter will necessarily be valid. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. II. p. 467 notes 1095-6. The evidence about a custom 
should be such as to prove the uniformity and continuity of the 
usage, the conviction of those following it that they were acting 
in accordance with law and the consciousness of obligatorines 
and the custom should not spring from mere habit, imitation 
and ignorance or mutual arrangement. A. custom must not 
be unreasonable. A custom of excluding daughters from 
inheritance was held to be not unreasonable according to the 
ideas of the Hindu community.^*’* A custom that only 
members of certain castes (and not of others) were entitled to 
make use of a temple and to worship therein was held not 
unreasonable in India, though it may appear obnoxious to 
cultured people at the present day, 

Customs must not be immoral. Whether a custom is 
immoral is to be judged by the sense of the whole community ****. 

1893. Viis Ratilal v. Motilal 27 Bom. L. R. 880; Chandika v. 
Sluna 29 1. A. 70. 

1893a. Vide Ahmed Khan v. Channi Bibi 52 I. A, 372 ; S. K. Wod4‘ 
yar v. Ganapati 37 Bom. L. R. 584 ; Ajai Verma v. Vijai Kumari 41 
Bom, L. R. 700 (P. C,); Madhavrao v. Raghavendrarao 48 Bom. L. R. 196. 

1894. Vannia Kone v. Vannichi 51 Mad. 1 (F, B. ); Rajkishen 
Singh V. Rtamjoy 1 Cal. 186, 195-96. 

1895. Mathura v. Bsu 4 Bom. 545,. 557 ; Gopalayyan v. Raghupati- 
ayyanlUtA. H. C. R. 250 (F. B.), 254; Ramrao v. Yeshvantrao 10 
Bom. 327, 

1896. Bhau v. Sundrabai 11 Bom. H. C. R. 249, 277. 

1897. Anandrao v. Shankar 7 Bom. 323; Sankaralinga v. Rape- 
shwaril Mad. 236 (P. C.); S. K. Wodeyar y. Ganapati 37 Bom. L. R. 
384': but vide Narhari v. Bhimrao 39 Bom. L. R, 1295 (about a tank). 

1898. Deivanayaga v. Muthu 44 Mad, 329, 333. 
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A custom which authorizes a woman of the lower castes to 
contract a second marriage without divorce on payment of a 
certain sum to the caste was held to be immoral and the 
Bombay High Court refused to recognize the authority of the 
caste to declare a marriage void or to give a woman permission 
to remarry without a release from the husband.*’®® The adop¬ 
tion of girls by dancing girls ( naiJcins) has not been recognized 
by the Bombay High Court,*’®* though the Madras High Court 
would recognize such an adoption if there was no intention to 
make it for purposes of prostitution.*®®* Dagger marriages are 
practised among certain castes. The BrahmapurEna (chap. 111. 
15 and 44-46) states that among ksatriyas there are several 
forms of marriage such as forcibly carrying away the bride 
(which is the form called raksasa) or marriage with the weap¬ 
ons (of the bridegroom). In modern times dagger or sword 
marriages have not been held valid by the courts even among 
dudras; vide Maharaja of Kolhapur v. Sundaram 48 Mad. 1, 
Ram Saran v. Mahabir 61 I. A. 106, 

Many customs and usages have been expressly forbidden 
by the Central Indian or Provincial Legislatures e. g. /Sli/i*’®*, 
female infanticide,*®®* slavery,*®®* marriages of children under 
a certain age,*®®* the dedication of women as devadasis to tem¬ 
ples or idols.*®®* This being so, no court will allow a party to 
plead a custom against these positive enactments. It was 
recognised in a number of oases that in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency *®®® a valandar joshi had the right to recover by suit from 

1899. Reg V. Karsan 2 Bom. H. C. R. 117, 125; Uji v. Hathi 7 
Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) 133. 

1900^ Keshav v. Bai Gandi 39 Bom. 538, 543. 

' 1901. Mathura v. Esu 4 Bom. 545; Hira v. Radha 37 Bom. 116 ; 

Cirimallappa v. Kenchava 45 Bom. 768, 784-5 ; Qhasiti Umrao v, 
Vmtao Jan 20 I. A. 193. 

1902. Venku v, Mahalinga 11 Mad. 393 ; Kamalakshi v, Ratnasami 
19 Mad. 127; Duggirala Veeranna v. Duggirala Sarasiratnam 71 M. L. 
J. S3 ; Gangamma v. Cuddappah Kuppammal I. L. R. (1938) Mad. 789. 

1903. Vide Regulation XVII of 1829 and sec. 306 of I. P. C. 

1904. Vide the Female Infanticide Prevention Act (VIII of 1870). 

' 1905. Vide Act V of 1843 and sections 370 and 3^1 of I. P. C. 

1906. The Child Marriage Restraint Act (XIX of 1929 as amended 'by 
Act XIX of 1938). 

1907. Bombay Act X of 1934, sections 3-5. 

1908. Vide Vithat v. Anant 11 Bom. H. C. R, 6; Dinanath v, 
Sadoahiva 3 Bom. 9 ; Raja v, Krishnabhat 3 Bom. 232, Waman v, BaUd* 
14 Bom. 167. 
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^yajaman who had employed another priest to perform reli¬ 
gious ceremonies the amount of the fees which would properly 
be payable to the vatandar joshi if he had been employed to 
perform such ceremonies and also the right to recover damages 
from a person who intrudes upon his office. But Bombay Act 
XI of 1926 (the Invalidation of Hindu Ceremonial Emoluments 
Act) now enacts (by sec. 4 ) that no person shall be entitled to 
claim as a mattei^ of right any ceremonial emoluments from any 
Hindu who does not call in the services of the person claiming 
those emoluments. Therefore, suits of the nature described 
above cannot be brought now in Bombay by a vatandar joshi. 

How customs and practices once prevalent may come to 
be discontinued or abrogated is well illustrated in the section 
on Kalivarjyas. Some of those that have a legal bearing have 
been already discussed above. 
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Long lists of high functionaries and other officers occur 
in several inscriptions. Vide E. I. vol, VII at p. 91 (Eahla 
plate of Sodhadeva), E. I. vol. Xn at p. 40, E. I. vol, XIV at p. 
327 ( grant of MahlpUla). There are about 40 titles in some ins¬ 
criptions. They are generally arranged in order of dignity 
and importance, the highest coming first. Sometimes several 
offices are held by the same man. For example, in the Jesar 
plate of Slladitya ( dated in Valabhi year 357 ) the high officer 
Mammaka is styled ‘ sandhivigrah&dhikrta, divirapati, maha- 
pratlhara, s&manta ’ ( E. L XXU at p. 120 ). It is not claimed 
that the following is a thoroughly exhaustive list. It is, how¬ 
ever, exhaustive enough. Titles and dignitaries in South Indian 
languages have been generally omitted, Vogel stands for Dr. 
Vogel’s work on ‘ Antiquities of Chamba State ’ where, on pp, 
120-136, he furnishes informing notes on some officers. There 
is difference of opinion among scholars about the exact mean¬ 
ing of certain office names. The individual functions of several 
officers are not quite clear. The references given here as to 
where an office occurs are not exhaustive. Chronologically 
older references alone are generally given and they are mostly 
taken (so far as inscriptions are concerned) from the Epigpra- 
phia Indica (E. I.) and the Indian Antiquary (I. A.). Many 
official titles have the word *mah&’ prefixed without any 
change in meaning in some oases. Vide India Office Plate of 
Laksmanasena in hie 27th year (E, I. XXVI. p, 1 at p. 7 ) 
for many official titles beginning with ‘ mah& ’. 

Vide Mahftksapatalika below. ‘Aksapatala’ means 
‘ Account office ’ (Stein) or ‘ Record office ’ (Fleet). There 
is ‘ grftra&kqapatalika ’ mentioned in the Harsacarita ( VII, 
para 2). Vide Chandela plate dated aaAnxtt 1108 (E. L XX 
at p. 128) and CandrSvatl plate of Oandradeva dated 
aaAwat 1148 (E. L IX at p. 305). Xautilya has a section on 
the superintendent of ‘aksapatala’ (II. 7). 

This is synonymous with ‘ aksapatalika’. This 
word occurs in Gupta Ins, No. 60 p. 257, and in Rsjataran- 
glpl V. 301, 397-398. 
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—Superintendent of records and acoounta Vide 
Kautilya II. 7 and p, 143 above for his duties, 

or Officer in charge of the gambling-hall. 

Vide Komanda plate of NettabhaSja in E, I. XXIV p. 173 
at p. 173 (about 4th century A. D.). 

Superintendent of gambling. He was one of the 
‘ ratnina' mentioned in the Tai. S. and Sat Br. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. II. p. 1316 and above p. 113. 

‘ Market-master ’. Vide R&jat. V. 167. 

—Official recorder or scribe (who drew up deeds 
of sale and the like after having the land sold measured in 
bis presence). Vide BSjat. VL 38 and note 436 above where 
Visnu Dh. 8. VII. 3 is quoted. 

—Officer in charge of boundaries. Vide Eautilya 1.13 
(one of the 18 tirthas ), II. 31, V. 1| and XSmandaka Xn. 5. 
The word occurs in the M&lavik&gnimtra, Act L 

Officer in charge of the inner apartments or 
of the harem. Vide Masulipatam plate of Ammar&ja n in 
E. I. XXIV p. 368 at p, 376. 

—Officer in charge of the king’s inner apartments or 
harem of the king. Vide CandrS-vatl plate of Candradeva 
of Kanoj (in samvat 1148) in E. I. IX. at p, 305. 

3?5cRW~'-A. class of royal servants very intimate with the king 
(probably same as abhyantara). Vide Parikud plate of 
Madhyamar&jadeva of Sailadanta family in E. I. XI at 
p. 386 and grant of Laksmanasena in E. I. XU p, 91 (of 
1133 AD.). 

Officer in charge of the inner apartments or harem. 
Eautilya I. 13 mentions this officer among the' 18 tirthas. 
The word occurs in the Eadambarl (para 88), the Dasa- 
kumaracarita lU. p. 71 and is defined by the Amarakosa. 

—A messenger. The word occurs in the Nalandft 
plate of Devapaladeva in E. I, XVII at p, 331. (the words " 
are 'dutapraisanika-gamfigamika-abhitvaramSnaka’) and 
in the Ehalimpur plate of Dharmap&la (E. I. vol. IV p. 343' 
at p. 350). Vide also Chamba Ins. No. 15 p. 166 for the 
same and Vogel (pp, i35-136). 

(Prakrit for smiRT). Vide Nasik Ins. Nos. 4 and 5 in 
E. 1. VIH pp. 71,73). 
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apiRir—Minister. Vide p. 104 and note 150 a]rave. 

petty officer in charge of the fodder for horses. 
Vide Efijat. HI. 489. 

— A cavalry officer. Vide Gkipta Ins. No. 61 at p. 259 (in 
the Gupta year 106 ). 

Officer in charge of the account or record office. Vide 
E, 1. vol. I pp. 316, 318 (grant of Earna I dated sa/hvat 1148). 

—Officer in charge of an agrahdra or agrahdra^. Vide 
Gupta Ins. No. 12 (Bihar stone Ins. of Skandagupta) p. 47 
at p. 52 and Mallasarul plate of Vijayasena in E. I. XXIIl 
p. 155 at p. 159. The word may also be‘agrah&rika’or 
‘agiabarin’. Vide E. I. XXIV at p. 127 for a note on 
‘ agrahara ’. 

epfiflr—One who communicates at the order of the king the 
details about alandgrant to local officers (probably the same 
as dtdaka). This word occurs in some of the earliest Ins. of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman (in E. I. VI p. 84 at p. 88). 
Vide also Ei L VIII at p. 146 (plates of the great Pallava 
queen C&rudevl), JBBRAS vol. X p. 365 of iake 532 
( where the ajhapti is Durgapati), E. I. XII p. 3, E. I XV 
p. 70 (plate of Sundara Cola). In the grant of the eastern 
Cslukya king Amma II we have 'ajhaptih katak&dhido 
bhattadevasoa lekhaka^ ’ ( E. I. VII at p. 188). Vide p. 184 
of the same for a discussion of the meaning. 

9n?ir—a synonym of 3Tr|lf|[. Vide Parle plate of Indravarman in 
E. I. XIV p. 360 at p. 362 (of the Gahga year 149) where 
the words are * mah9,mahattara-Sivavarmft ’. When in 

the Gupta Ins. No. 25 at p. 115 (of Mah&r&ja Sahkfobha ) 
or in the plate of Dronasiihba in the Valabhi year 183 in 
E. I. XVI at p. 19 the words at the end are ‘svayam-ajfia’ the 
meaning is that the king employed no dUfaka to convey the 
details of his grant to the local officers but that he gave the 
details in person. 

snfinp'W—Probably the same as ‘ ajfiapti ’ or ‘ dutaka ’. Vide 
I. A. 14 p. 161 in the record of V&kpatirftja of DhSrS dated 
mfhmt 1036. 

Officer in charge of forest tracts. The word occurs in 
Eautilya 1.12 among the 18 tirthas. 

eAi^qsif^-Offioer. The exact function cannot be indicated. 

..- -Vldq^antof DhiirSvarsa ip iake 702 ( E. I, XXIV p. 176 
123 
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at p. 184), Cambay plates of Govinda IV in iake 852 ( E, I. 
Vn p. 26 at p. 40), Kautheih plate of Vikramaditya V in 
iake 930 (J, A. 16 p. 15 at p. 24). 

—OfiScers specially intimate or in close contact with the 
king. Vide Rajat. VIII. 426. 

An officer. The exact duties are not clear. Panini II. 
3. 40 indicates that he knows the word in the sense of a 
servant or officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 1 p. 1 at p. 8 
(Allahabad Stone pillar Ins. of Samudragupta) which has 
‘ ayukta-purusa ’. 

—Same as aig^. The word occurs in Kamasutra V. 5, 5 
and Kamandaka V. 82 (q. in note 73 above). Vide Omgudu 
grant of Vijayaskandavarman (E. I. XI at p. 250), Pahar- 
pur plate { E. I. XX p. 59 at p. 61 in Gupta year 159), plate 
of Drouasirhha in Valabhi year 183 ( E. I. XI p. 17 ), grant 
of Dharasena II in Valabhi year 252 (in I, A. vol. 15 p. 187), 
the Maitraka plate in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. XI p. 83*). 

—(Prakrit erqgcf)—occurs in Brahmagiri Rock Inscrip¬ 
tion of Asoka (in Corpus 1.1. vol. I p. 175 ). 

STRnqre—lit. guardian of quarters. Acc. to Sukra I. 192 he is a 
chief ruling over 10000 villages. 

—K subordinate officer. Kautilya U. 5 has that word. The 
duties cannot be specified. 

—Probably the same as ‘ upayukta ’. The word occurs in 
Karhad plates of Krena III dated iake 880 (E. I. IV p. 278, 
at p. 285 ), the Cambay plates of Govinda TV in iake 852 
(inE.I. VIIp. 26atp. 40). 

^qRcj)—A very high officer, somewhat like a Governor of a 
province. Vide Damodarpur plate of Eumaragupta I in the 
Gupta year 125 (i. e. 443-44 A. D.) whore an uparika is said 
to have been selected by Emperor Eumaragupta to govern 
Pundravardhanabhukti and where the uparika is said to 
have appointed the kumarllm§.tya Vetravarraan to govern 
the district (visaya) of Kotivarsa (E. I. XV p. 130). He 
is sometimes styled mah§rS.ja and r&japutra. Vide also 
Gupta Inscriptions pp. 213, 216, the Bhagalpur plate of 
NarSyanapSla (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306), the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. 1. IV p. 208 at p. 211) where uparika 
occurs after ‘kumarfim&tya’ and before ‘ visayapati*. 
Visvarupa on Y&j. I 307 quotes a prose passage from 
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Brhaspati where the qualities requisite in an uparika are set 
out. Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar Festschrift pp. 231-333 for 
note and Vogel p. 123. 

^The exact meaning is not certain; probably an officer 
belonging to a body organized in military fashion for 
collecting revenue or performing police duties. The word 
occurs in Rajat V. 24:4, VII. 1604. 

or or —Superintendent of the royal camp. 

Vide E. I. VII at p. 185 (grant of Amma II who ruled from 
945 to 970 A. D.). 

^5^ Exact function not known. The word occurs in two Tale- 
svara plates in E. I. XIII at p. 117. Vide below. 

or or qi5q%—Commander-in-chief. Vide Rajat. 

V. 447, VII. 1362 and 1366. 

^sqsft^nifq;—^An officer connected with the armv. Vide Rajat. 
Vni. 1430. 

«B5Cor--A clerk. The word occurs in the Irda plate of Kamboja 
king Narapaladeva in E. I. XXII p. 150 at p, 155 (about 
10th century A. D.). 

—A scribe of legal documents. Occurs in Chamba 
Ins. No. 25 p. 187 at p. 194. Vide Vogel p. 133. 

—Officer in charge of a State department or office. The 
word occurs in the Nalanda stone Ins. of Ya&ovarmadeva’s 
reign about 530 A. D. in E. I. XX p. 37 at p. 44, in the 
Chatsu Ins. of Guhilot Baladitya of about the 10th century' 
in E. I. XU p. 10 at p. 17, in a grant dated saihvut 1203 of 
Govindacandra’s son in E. I. VIII p. 158 (where we have 
‘ karanika-thakkura-srlvlvlka), in E. I. XX Appendix p. 52 
No. 350 of sa^nt 1328 (about the donation of a Jcarapika- 
br&hmana-Chahada). 

^?f5pI;r"Same as ‘ karanika ‘. The word occurs in the Harsa- 
carita Vn para 2 ( sakala-karaffi-paiikarah ). 

—Executive minister. The word occurs in Rudradaman’s 
Junagadh Ins. of 150 A. D. in E. I. vol. V TTT p. 36. Vide 
p. 105 above. ^ 

—A scribe or writer in the revenue department of the king. 
The oldest references are probably those in Yfij. L 322, 
Visnu Dh, S. VIL 3 and Br. Sam. 86.12. Vide A&vaghfisa- 
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kayastha above an8 gramakayastha in Rajat. V. 175 and 
Indian Hiatorical Quarterly, vol. IX p. 12 (a grant of 
Gupta year 120 i. e. 439-40 A. D. ). Vide H, of Dh. vol. 11. 
pp. 75-77 for a note on Kayastha. 

—Superintendent of all mines and State manufact¬ 
ories. Kautilya 1.12. mentions him among the 18 tirthas. 
Kautilya II. 12 is headed ‘ akara-karmantapravartanam ’ 
i. e. ‘conducting mining operations and manufactories’. 

fW—prince younger than a Yuvaraja (the heir apparent). 
The word ‘ Kumala ’ occurs in the first separate Bock Edict 
of Asoka at Dhauli (Corpus 1.1 vol. I pp. 93, 97). Vide also 
Corpus 1.1, vol. II pp. 40 and 48 (Mathura Lion Pillar 
capital). 

—A high officer below a provincial Governor.' Vide 
* uparika * above. In the Allahabad praiasti of Samudra- 
gupta, Harisena is described as kumaramatya and also 
sandhimgrahika and mahJada‘(u^nayaka (Gupta Ins. No. 1 
at p. 16). Vide Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p, 216, the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208 at p. 211), E. I. X 
at p. 72 in the reign of Kumaragupta in Gupta year 117 ( a 
brahmana is described as mantrin, kum9.ram&.tya and mahS- 
bal&dhikrta). Vido Dr. U. N. Ghoshal’s paper on ‘ kumara- 
m&tya ’ in the proceedings of the 6th All India Oriental 
Conference pp. 211 ff., p. 117 above and Vogel p. 123. 

—a hereditary clerk or officer. The word occurs in the 
Sudi Ins. of iake 981 in E. 1 XV p. 85 at p. 91. 

An officer in charge of ten villages who was granted a 
‘ kula ’ of land for his salary. Vide Manu VII, 119 and 
Kulluka thereon. In the Damodarpur plate of Gupta year 
124 it is said that the head of the district was assisted by 
the nagara-ire^thin, prcUhama-kulika and prathama-kayastha 
(E. I. XV at p. 130), In the Nslands plate of Devap&ladeva 
we read ‘ Odra-mSlava-khasa-kulika-karnSta-huna-ca^a-bha- 
tasevakadln ’ ( E. I. XVII at p. 321). Vide Chamba Ins, 
No. 15 at p. 166. Vogel says that ‘ Kulika ’ is a tribe 
(pp. 126-127). .Probably the passage means ‘ officers in 
Orissa, Khasa and M&lva and the c&tas and soldiers of 
Karn&ta S'l^d Huna origin ’. Kulika also means ‘ an arbi¬ 
trator as a tribunal ’. Vide pp. 280-282 above and Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. 19 p. 12 at p. 14. Vide qgWwaiiQifc. 
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—Officer in charge of a fort. The word occurs in the 
Bhagalpur plate of Nfirayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306) 
and in the NslandS plate of Devapaladeva in E. I. XVII at 
p. 331 where the word is read as kotapftla. 

{(f?I—Chamberlain. Vide p. Ill above. He is one of the 'rahms'. 
According to Manu X. 16 and Yaj. I. 94 the offspring of a 
ksatriya woman from a sudra male was called ksattr and 
it is probable that such mixed offspring were employed as 
door-keepers or chamberlains. 

—A provincial chief. The word occurs in Corpus 1.1, vol, II 
p. XXXIV and pp. 33, 28 (Taxila plate of Patika of the 
year 78) and in the plate of Vidagdha in ‘Antiquities of 
Chamba Ins. No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166. Vogel says it must 
be read as ‘ksetrapa’. Vide ‘mahaksatrapa’ below. The word 
is probably a Sanskritized form of Persian ‘ satrap ’. 

—The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(I. A. 15 p. 304 at 306 ). 

—Occurs in the Nfilanda plate of Devapaladeva (E. I. 
XVn at p. 321). 

—The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the jNalanda plate of Deva¬ 
paladeva ( E. I. XVII at p. 321) and in the Chamba Inscrip¬ 
tion Nos. 15 and 26. In ‘ Antiquities of Chamba ’ Ins. 
No. 25 the form is ‘ khadgaraksa Vide Vogel pp. 127-128. 

—Occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodhadeva of sarkvat 1134 
(E. I. VII p. 85 at p. 91). The form occurs in 

the Panchobh plate of (JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at 

p. 588). 

—Occurs in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapaladeva ( E. 1. 
vol. IV p. 343 at p. 350 ). The meaning is uncertain. 

—Officer in charge of the elephant arm in an artoy. The 
word occurs in the plate of Jayacandra of Eanoj dated 
aamval 1335 in I. A. vol. 15 at p. 7. 

—Occurs in the Talesvara plate (6th to 8th centuries A. D.) 
in E. 1. XIII. p. 109 at 115. on 52. 13 says 

‘ aRf: 

(a Persian word for * treasurer ’)—occurs in the Ins. of 
Mah&ksatrapa SodAsa found at Mathura (in E. L IX p. 247). 
Vide R&jat. V. 177. 
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meaning is uncertain. It probably means some 
kind of messenger. It occurs in Bbagalpur plate of N&ra- 
yapap&la (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), the KfilandS plate of 
Devapaladeva (E. I. XVII at p. 321), the Eajor Ins. of 
Mathanadeva in samvat 1016 (in £. 1. vol. Ill p. 263 at 
p. 266). g<qa on f 85. 34 explains ^ as iwprftlf. In the 
Xhalimpur plate (E, I, vol. IV pp. 243, 250) the words 
occur one after another. 

—Same as gramakuta below. Vide Ins. from Hottur in 
E. I. XVI p. 74 (of sake 929 ). 

—Same as above. It occurs in the Ratta Ins. from Saundatti 
of sake 902 (in JBBRAS. vol. X at p. 208). 

99Jni%—Officer in charge of a gw, for which see p. 205 above. 
It occurs in the Panchobh plate of Sahgramagupta ( 12th 
century ) in JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

>^ 3 ^—'Secret service men. Vide Irda plate of Kamboja king 
NarapSladeva in E. I, XXII p. 150 at p, 156 (about 10th 
century). 

itrq—Officer over five or ten villages. Vide Kaut. II. 35 and 
p, 143 above. 

—‘ Superintendent of woods and forests ’ (Fleet). The 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No, 12 p. 47 at p. 50, in the N&landS 
plate of DevapSla (E. I. XVn at p. 321), Bhagalpur plate of 
NarayanapSla (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306), in the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. I. XU p. 6 at p. 9). The word is formed 
from ‘ gulma ’ acc. to Vftrtika 13.(ayasthanebhyasthaka) 
on Panini IV. 2.104. Vogel (p. 127 ) boldly asserts that 
‘ the words saulkika and gaulmika are unknown in Sanskrit 
Literature ’ in spite of Biihler’s note in E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 7 
that saulkikas are frequently mentioned in inscriptions. But 
saulkika also occurs in Y&j. U. 173 and both words occur 
in tbe Mah&bhSsya. Gulma means a post of guards. Vide 
p. 141 above. The word * gumike ’ read in the grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman (E. I vol. I p. 2 at p. 5) is 
correctly held by Biihler to stand for ‘ gaulmika 

—^Village scribe. Occurs in R&jat. V, 175, 

—Village headman. Vide p. 154 for reference from 
Paithinasi. Kaut. IV. 4 has that word and the com. on 
E&masutra V. 5.5 explains ‘ halotthavirtti ’ as ' gr&makuta *. 
Vide also Earhad plates of Emna m dated siake 880.(E. I 
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IV p. 378 at p. 385), the Sanjan plates of Buddha-varaea 
(E. I. XIV p. 144 at p. 150), the grant of Karka Suvarnavarsa 
in ^ake 746 ( E. I. XXIV p. 77 at p. 84), Cambay plates of 
Govinda IV in sake 853 (E. I VH pp. 36, 39 ), 

—Same as above. This form occurs in Kautheih plate of 
Vikramaditya V dated sake 930 (I. A. vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 34). 

Village headman. Vide pp. 153-154 above for ancient 
references. Panini V. 3. 78 has this word. 

—Same as above. Occurs in Sukra 11. 130. 

—Occurs in the Mit. on Yaj. n, 371. 
flljpfrl—Occurs in Yaj. n. 371. 

—Vide Kamasutra V, 5, 5. 

—Village headman. Occurs in Manu VII. 116, Kaut. III. 
10 and in Bhumara stone Pillar Ins. of Hastin and 
6arvanatha in Gupta year 189 ( Gupta Inscription No. 34 
p. 113 ). 

—Officer in charge of quays or landing places ( ghais). 
Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in samxd 1134 ( E. 1. VH, 
p. 85 at p. 91). For vide JBOES vol. V pp. 583, 588. 
^fZ —^This word has given rise to various opinions. Fleet and 
Biibler translate as ‘ irregular soldiers’. Vogel (pp. 130-133) 
points out that Chamba is the only place where the ancient 
word ‘ cata ’ is still extant in the modern form ‘ chat ’ 
meaning ‘ head of a pargam ’• Grants of villages are often 
expressed as ‘ acatabhatapravesya ’ ( not to be entered by 
catas and bhatas) ’. For example, in the Surat plate of 
Maitraka VySghrasena ( E. I. XI at p. 331) it is stated 
that the granted land was not to be entered by c^ltas and 
bhatas except for (seizing) robbers and those guilty of 
harm or treason to the king. Similar words occur in the 
Betul plates of Sahksobha in Gupta year 199 (acatabha- 
tapravesyam coradrohakavarjam) in E. I. VIII p. 387. 
The words occur also in the Ehoh plate of MahSraja Hastin 
in Gupta year 191 (Gupta Ins. No, 33 p, 106). Yaj. I, 336 
states that it is the duty of the king to protect people from 
the harassment caused by difas, robbers and kUyasthm and 
the Mit. explains ‘ cata ’ as persons who deprive people of 
their wealth after producing false confidence in them. Three 
quarters of the same verse occur in the Pahcatantra I p. 73 
verse 343, Aparirka (p. 793) quotes Brhaspati that ‘ dangers 
common to all are those arising from catas and thieves *• 
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Prof. Pathak while editing the Abhona plates of Sankara- 
gapa dated in Kalacuri saJhvat 347 in E. I. IX p. %% quotes 
the words of Sahkaracarya (tarkika-oata-bha^rSjaprave- 
syam) in his Bhasya on Br. Up. and Afaandagiri’s explana¬ 
tion thereon viz. catas are those that transgress the rules 
of conduct for decent people and bhatas are servants telliiig 
falsehoods. Vide the Valabhi grant of Dharasana 11 in 
252 Gupta year (I. A. 15 p. 187 ) and the Palitana plates 
of the same king and of the same year in E. I. XL p. 80 at 
p. 83 and the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 208, at 
p. 211 where we read ‘ bhatacsta-sevaksdln) for other early 
occurrences of the word. In the Naihati grant of Ballala- 
sena we have the words ‘ cattabhatta-jstlyan janapadEn ’ 
(E. I. XIV p. 156 at p. 160). 

—Thief-catcher. The word occurs in Nftrada (parisista 
verse 18) and in Kat. q. by Apararka p. 844. 

—Probably an officer whose duty it was to secure robbers 
with ropes. Kaut. IV. 13 mentions this officer and n. 6 
refers to ‘ corarajju ’ as one constituent of ‘ rSstra ’. 

—Thief-catcher or one who exterminates thieves. This 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216, the 
Valabhi grant of Dharasena II in Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 
p. 187) and the Palitana plate of the same king in the same 
year ( E. I. XI p. 80 at p. 83), the Rsstrakuta grant of sake 
697 (JBBRAS vol. 16 p. 105 at p. 108), Bhagalpur plate 
of NsrSyanapfila (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306), the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. I. XI p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in Yaj. n. 271 and in 
KatySyana quoted by Apararka p. 844. 

—Umbrella bearer. This word occurs in ‘ Antiquities 
of Chamba ’, Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 128. 

—It appears to have been a mere title and not an office 
whereby the holder was entitled to wield some kind of 
power in the State. The word occurs in saihvat 1005 ( E. I- 
• XIX p. 243), in the plate of Govindacandra in saihvat 1186 
(in £. I. XIU p. 295 at p. 297), the Sevadi plate of CahamSna 
RatnapEla in saihvat 1176 (E. I. XI p. 304 at p. 310). It 
occurs as a title in Rajat. VII. 290, 706, 738. 

—^A Judge ( dharm&dhikSrin). Occurs in R&jat. VlH* 
2422. 
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Seems to mean some officer like “Charged’ affaires”. 
The word occurs in a record at Sudi in Ron Taluka of 
Oalukya Somesvara I in &ake 973 (E. 1. V at p. 77 ) and in 
Partabgarh Ins. of FratlhSra king Mahendrapfila in sarhvat 
1003 (in E. I. XIV p. 176 at p. 185), one Madhava being 
styled ‘ tantrapSla-mahasSmanta-mahadandanayaka ’. 

Superintendent of all ferries. Vide Nalanda plate of 
Devapala (E. I. XVH at p. 321) and Xahla plate of Sodha- 
deva in sainvat 1134 ( E. I. VII at p. 91). In the Nalanda 
plate ‘ tarika ’ and ‘ tarapatika ’ come immediately after 
one another and must be distinguished as to meaning. 

—Probably means ‘ one who plies a ferry boat ’. Occurs in 
Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. XVn at p. 321), Bhagal- 
pur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 
or —Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Ins. 

of Samarasimha of Mewar in samvat 1330 ( E. I. vol. XX. 
Appendix No. 579 p. 82). In Punjab a subdivision of high 
class khatris is called Talwar. 

—Meaning not apparent. Bhagavanlal suggested that 
it is the same as modern ‘ Talari * (petty revenue officer). 
It occurs in the Deo-Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta (Gupta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216). 

—Commander of an army. In E. I. vol. V. p. 28 at p. 31 
mention is made of a Dandanatha Sahadeva under the 
Yadava king Jaitugi or Jaitapala (about 1200 A. D. ). 

—Various meanings are assigned by several scholars. 
Stein on Rajat. Vn. 951 takes it to mean ‘ prefect of police 
In many cases it appears to mean a ‘ General or Magistrate 
In E. I. vn, Appendix No. 291, 292 and 296 Ins. of the 
years 1178 to 1181 A. D. there is one KeSimayya styled 
‘ dandanayaka ’ lower in rank than mahamandaleiivara. 
Vida also Ins. of JayakeM Kadamba of 1125 A. D. in E. L 
Xni p. 298 and p. 317 (DandanSyaka Lakkharasa), JBBRAS 
XII p; 11 in Sake 1145 (Dapdanftyaka Furusottama of Yadava 
Sihghana), the Abhir Ins. in E. 1. V p. 234 where one Maha- 
devarasa is styled mahasamantadhipati and dapdanayaka 
and his subordinate.Mayideva is also called ‘ dandanayaka ’ 
( about 1153 A. D. ), in several Kalacurya Inscriptions (E. L 
V p. 24 at p. 28, E. I, V. p. 213 at p. 215 ). Lakanna and 
Madanna were dandanayakas of Devaraya II of Vijaya*- 
nagara (about 1388 Sake) in E. L XV at p. 15. Vide p. 115 
and n. 152 above. E. 1. XIX p. 265 at p. 269 (grant of 
1?4 
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DharmarSja) reads ‘ dandansyaka In Br. Sam. 72.4 the 
queen, yuvaraja, senapati and dapdanayaka are placed on 
the same level in the matter of the staff (dapda) to be 
prepared for them. 

—Comniander of forces or a governor. Vide Abu Vimala 
temple Ins. dated safnmt 1378 in E. I. IX pp. 148,156. 

—^An officer in charge of all branches of the army. Vide 
Eaut. 1.12 and p. 112 n. 147 above. 

—Officer in charge of punishment i. e. criminal justice. 
The word occurs in the Palitana plates of Dharasena 11 
dated in Gupta year 252 (E. 1. XI p. 83), in the Valabhi 
grant of the same king in the same year (L A. 15 p, 187)» 
in the Bhagalpur plate of NSrayanapSla (I. A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306 which reads ‘ dandap&sika *) and Laksmanasena’s 
grant (E. I. XII at p. 9 ), also in Yadastilaka I p. 50. 

—(a pr&krit form of dandapSMka). Occurs in Chamba 
Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in Ehalimpur 
plate of DharmapSla in E. I. vol. TV p. 243 at p. 250. 

—Same as dandapSla. The word occurs in the Ohittur 
plates of Eullottuhga Codadeva (I. A. 14 p. 55 in take 1056), 
—Same as above. The word occurs in a quotation in the 
com. on Ya^astilaka I. p. 91 and the Abu Vimala temple 
Ins. dated saihvat 1378 in E. I. IX p. 148 at p. 151. Vide 
note 148 above for quotation. 

—Same as ‘ dandavasika ’. Vide Chamba Ins. No. 15 at 

p.166. 

—^Same as In J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. 15 p. 386 (of 

sake 1160 ) there is a commander (dandeda) Biciraya under 
Yadava king Sihghana. 

—Same as ‘dandapasika*. This word occurs in the 
PaScatantra II, Kathd 4 (as dandapasaka meaning a watch¬ 
man ), in the grant of Mahabhavagupta I (E. I. XI at p. 94), 
in the Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. XVn at p. 321), in 
E. I. XIX p. 265 at p. 269. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

—^Probably the same as The word occurs in 

the Wala plate of Guhasena in Valabhi year '246 ( E. I. 
Xm at p. 339). 

— A police officer. The word occurs in the Gupta Ins. No. 
46 p. 213 at p. 216, in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayapapala 
(I. A. 15. p. 3Q4 at p. 306), in the Nalanda plate of Devapala 
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(E. I. XVII at p. 321). In this last ' dandika ’ and 
‘ dandapa^ika* come immediately after one another. 

—^Appears to be the same as ‘dutaka’. The word occurs in 
the grant of Paramara king Slyakadeva dated samval 1026 
(in E. I. XIX p. 177) and in E. 1. XIX at p. 243 ( dated 
sa/hvat 1005). 

—meaning doubtful. Probably an officer whose con¬ 
cern was with the ten aparadfuxs of which the king could 
take cognisance suo mUu. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at p. 321) and in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Nar&yanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306). Vide p, 264 
above for the ten aparQdhas. 

—Probably officers in charge of the borders of a kingdom. 
The word occurs in Narada (Dr. Jolly’s edition, parisista 
verse 17 ) q. by the Mit. on Yaj. II 271 and Kst. ( 813) q. by 
Apar&rka p. 844. 

—a clerk. The Rsjat. Vni. 131 makes it clear that ‘ divira’ 
was distinct from the ‘kayastha’. The word occurs in the 
Gupta Ins. No. 27 at p. 122 of Maharaja Jayanatha in Gupta 
year 177 (where one of the donees is a divira Sarvavadha). 

(or —chief of clerks. In the grant of Slladitya of 

the Gupta year 286 a certain officer is styled ' sandhivigraha- 
dhikrta-divira^ati ’ ( E. I. XI p. 174 at p, 180); vide also 
Jesar plate of Slladitya in 357 Valabhi year (E. I. XXII p. 
114 at p. 117 ) where a person called Mammaka is styled 
‘divirapati’ and also sandMvigrahika-mahapratikdra and 
samanta 

Vide below. 

—Superintendent of a fort. Vide p. 112 note 147 above. 

—meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Eahla 
plate of Sodliadeva of samvat 1134 (E. 1. VIl at p. 91), 

^—Messenger, envoy. Vide Vispudharmottara 11.24/13-14,28 
for his qualifications and pp. 112, 127 above. In the 13th 
Bock Edit of Aioka at Shahabazgadhi we have ‘data’ (vide 
■ Corpus I. L vol. I p. 67). 

—A high officer or delegate who conveys the king’s 
command about the grant of land to local officers. The 
word occurs in the BetuI plate of Sanksobha in 199 Gupta 
year (Gupta Ins. pp. 286-289), and in the plate of Mah&r&ja 
Jayan&tha of Gupta year 174 (Gupta Ins. No. 26 p./117 at 
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p. 119 where the ‘dutaka’ is ITparikadlksita Sarvadatta), in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa in E. I. IV p. !208 (dutakotra 
mah&pramatara-mahasamanta-srl-Skandagupta) and also 
in the Madhuban plate of Harsa (E. I. VII at p. 158), In 
the Daulatpur plate of Bhojadeva I in Harsa aamvat 100 the 
dutaka is said to be ‘Yuvar&ja-Nagabhata’. Vide also E. I. 
VI p. 285, E. 1. Vm. 287, XI p. 80. In the Khalimpur plate 
of Dharmapala (in E. 1. vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250) the king 
states that he was requested to make a grant by MahS- 
s&mantfidhipati NSrSyanavarman through the Prince Tri- 
bhuyanpSla as dutaka. 

—Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVH at p. 321) and the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (1. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 

—(Prakit ‘desadhikata’)—Governor of a Province. The 
Prakrit form occurs in the Ins. of Pallava Sivaskandavar- 
man in the year 8 (E. I. vol. I. at p. 5 ). 

—Meaning doubtful. Probably means ‘those who 
catch dangerous robbers whom it is difficult to secure*. The 
word occurs in the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 
208 at p. 211). The form ' dultsadha-sUdhanika ’ occurs in 
the Sevadi plates of Ciham&na Eatnapfila in saihvat 1176 
( E. I. XI at p. 310). Vide also E. I. XXVI at p. 206 and 
‘mahasadhanika’ below. 

^.-^nl^—Pfobably the same as above. The word occurs in the 
grant of Laksmanasena in the 3rd year of his reign (i. e. 
1122 A. D.) in E. 1. XII at p. 9. 

—Doorkeeper. Vide Eautilya 1.12, Lalitavistara p. 136, 
Visnudharmottara II. 24. 30. 

Jtrf|fsB-^fficer in charge of a city station or watch tower for 
collecting customs duties. ‘ Dranga * means either ‘ a town’ 
( as in E. I. XX, No. 810 of sake 1509 ) or ‘ a watch station ’ 
(ew in Rajat. VIII. 2010 ). The word occurs in Valabhi 
plate of Dharasena U in Valabhi saihvat 252 (1. A. 15 
p. 187 ), Gupta In& No. 38 at p. 169, Palitana plate of 
SimhSditya in 255 Valabhi year ( E. I.. XI p, 16 at p. 18 ), 
Bhavanagar plate of Dhruvasena I in Valabhi year 210 
(E. I. XV p. 257 ), Wala plate of Guhasena ( E. I. XTTT at 
p. 339), the Navalakhi plate of Sll&ditya (E. L XI at p. 179). 

lOlpifl—Guardian of frontiers. Vide Stein’s translation of Rftjat. 
vol. JI pp. 291-292 for the meaning of ‘ dranga ’. 
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—Superintendent of passes leading into the 
kingdom (Stein). Vide Eajat. V. 214. 

Superintendent of morality. Vide Asoka’s Edicts in 
Corpus 1.1. vol. 1 p. 96 (first Bock edict at Girnar). 

Judge. Vide Visnudharmottara II. 24, 24-25. 

» 4 »rtfSRR(S|«t“Judge. Vide Matsyapurana 215. 24 and note 167 
above. 

—^Vide p. 126 above. 

af—Collector of the royal share of grain. The word occurs in 
the Bhinmal Ins. of samvat 1320 (Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I 
part 1 p. ill). 

—Probably the same as above. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. No. 38 pp. 164-166 (Maliya plate of Dharasena 
II in Gupta year 252), the Wala plate of Guhasena (E. I. 
VII at p. 339 of Valabhi year 246). 

—City Prefect. The word occurs in the SilSra grant of 
take 1016 (I. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35). 

JnK« 2 lT^ 5 n%—City Magistrate. Vide Kautilya 1.12 for Paura- 
vyavahSrika and note 147 on p. 112 above. The word 
* Nagalaviyoh&laka' occurs in the First separate Rock Edict 
of Asoka at Dhauli (Corpus 1.1, vol. I. p. 92). 

Wl«rf|fI:~City Banker or guild president of the town. The word 
occurs in the Damodarpur plate No. 4 of the time of Budha- 
gupta (E. 1. XV at p. 115) and in the Pabarpur plate (E. 

I. XX at p. 63). 

or —City prefect. Occurs in Rftjat. IV. 81, VI. 

70, Vm 3334. 

—Exact function doubtful. The word occurs in the plate 
of Jayacandra of Eanoj in samvat 1225 (LA. vo[. 15 p. 6 
at p. 7) and in the Panchobb plate of SahgrSmagupta in 
JBORS. vol. Vp. 582 at p. 588. 

<7hief Officer of the city. The word occurs in Eautilya 

II. 36, Eamasutra V. 5. 9 (the com. on which explains 
ndgaraka as daifdap34ika). Vide p. 149 above for his 
functions. 

Chief of the police. The word occurs in the Vikramor- 
vatlya V ( after verse 4), the Daiiakum&racarita IL pp. 58 
- and 59. The Vaijayantl explains the word as ‘kazipaU, 
(Jail Superintendent). . , 
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•fPPF—Head of (ten) villages. The word occurs in Eautilya I. 
1%, Sukra 1.193. 

1^3^%—An officer, whose exact function is not known. The 
word occurs in the grant of Earka dated take 746 (E, I. XXIV 
p. 77 atp. 84), in the Eauthem plate of Vikramaditya V 
dated iake 930 (1. A. vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 24), in the Bajor 
Ins. of Mathanadeva dated saihvat 1016 (E. 1. Ill p. 263 
at p. 266). 

^^09^—Governor of some part of a kingdom. In Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166 we read in Vidagdha’s plate ‘ Visaya- 
pati-nihelapati-kaatrapa’. Vide Vogel p. 124. In Gupta 
Ins. No. 80 p. 286 at p. 289 the ‘ duta’ of the grant is ‘ nihila- 
pati ’ EuAala-prakasa. So ‘nihila’ and ‘nihela’ probably 
mean the same thing. 

Probably ‘ soothsayer or astrologer ’. The word occurs 
in the plate of Gandradeva of Eanoj of sa?kvat 1148 ( E. I. 
IX p. 302 at p. 305). 

»J!^P 5 *"“An officer over a certain number of villages. The word 
occurs in the grant of Arjunadeva of Anahillapataka in 
Vikrama year 1320 (I. A. vol. 11 at p. 242, where we read 
‘ Srl-Abhayaslhaprabhrti-pancakulapratipattau ’), in the 
Bhininal Ins. No. 12 dated safnvat 1333 (Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. I part I p. 480) where we read ‘ tan-niyukta-mahs- 
Gajaslha-piabhrti-paficakula-pratipattau’). In E. I. XXIV 
at p. 89 (in an Ins. from Udaipur) we have a Paficoll of the 
Gugh&vata family. Here, it appears that ‘paficakula’ was 
a bpard of officers of whom Gajasimha was one (or the 
chief). Videbelow. 

"A board of five officers or a panchayat. The word 
ocburs in the Sanchi Stone Ins. of Gandragupta II in Gupta 
year 93 (vide Gupta Ins. No. 5 at p. 31). 

Mgfta —Village headman. The word occurs in the Malva plates 
of VftkpatirSja in sathucU 1031 and 1078 (LA. vol. 6 at 
pp. 51 and 53), in the Mftndh&ti plate of Jayasimha of 
Dhftr& in aammt 1112 (E. I. vol. HI p. 46 at p. 48), in the 
plate of the ParamSra king Udayavarman of aathvat 1256 
(LA. vol. 16 p. 252 atp. 254). Vide p. 154 above for other 
references. 

q | >q;t miH- ~Becofder of official documents. Vide Bftjat. V. 397. 

qjittl-^Vide note 150 above. 
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probably means ‘ an officer who drives away undesir* 
able persons with a cane’. The word occurs in the plate of 
MahSbhavagupta I (E. I. XI p. 93 at p. 94 ), 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Belava 
plate of Bhojavarmadeva (E. 1. Xn p. 37 at p. 40 ). 

—means ‘inferior servant’ (as in Eautilya II. 5) or a bailiff 
attached to a Court of justice (as in Br.). Vide p. 278 above, 

3<lft(i-~Vide pp. 111-112 and 117 above. The purohita occurs 
in the list of functionaries in the Candravatl plate of Can- 
dradeva of Eanoj in sathuat 1148 (E. I. IX at p. 305) and in 
the grant of Laksmanasena (E. L XTT p. 6 at p. 9 ), 

—Keeper of land records. The word occurs in the Damo- 
darpur plates dated Gupta year 124 and 129 (E. I. XV p. 
113, at p. 130) and in the Paharpur plates ( E. I. vol. XX. 
p. 61). 

—^Vide p. 112 note 147 above. Compare ‘ nagala- 
viyohslaka ’ above under ‘nagara-vy&vahSrika ’. 

—Herald. This word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 39 p. 171 
at p. 190 dated 766-67 A. D. (The words are ‘ tan-niyukta- 
pratinartaka-kulaputramStya-Guhena ’). 

Vide note 150 above. 

sRlSf?—Chamberlain or 'inditer of grants’. In Nasik Ins. No. 5 
the word patihSra (pratihara) occurs (E. I. VHI p. 73). 
Brhaspati quoted by Vidvarupa on Yaj. I. 307 states the 
qualifications of a ‘pratihSra’. Vide Adiparva 85, 28-29, 
Visnudharmottara n. 24. 12, Sukra I. 121 for definitions. 
In the grant of Dhruvasena dated Valabhi year 206 the 
dvtaka of the grant is praliKdra Mammaka. 

—Same as above. The form occurs in the Vasantagadh 
Ins. of VarmalSta (E. I. IX. p. 187 at p. 192 ), in the Candra¬ 
vatl plate of Candradeva of Kanoj in saimat 1148 ( E. I. 
IX at p. 305); in E. I. IX p. 117 at p. 119 ParamSra king 
Jayavarma n causes prdtihara Gangadeva to give a village 
to three brahmanas (in aafrwat 1317 ). 

SI«jqqjPR«r—Chief scribe. The word occurs in the Damodarpur 
plate 1 of Kum&ragupta in Gupta year 124 (E. I. XV at 
p.l30). 

J^—Police' Magistrate, Vide Kautilya I. 12, IV. 1, IV. 10 
(last verse). The word occurs in the Irda plate of the 
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Eamboja king Nayapaladeva (of about the 10th centuty ) 
in E. I. XXn. pp, 150 at p. 196. 

51^—Vide note 150 above. The word occurs in the Silfira plate 
of Mahamandaledvara Anantadeva (I. A. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 
where" ‘mantrin’, ‘amStya* and ‘pradh&na’ are mentioned). 

IWRIR—^Vogel (pp. 122-123) holds that this officer was concern¬ 
ed with the administration of justice. The word occurs in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa (E. 1. IV p. 208 at p. 211). 

!H?T?—^Probably ‘civil judge’. The word occurs in the Nslandft 
plate of DevapSla {E. I. XVII at p. 321) and .in the grant 
of Dhruvasena III in the Gupta year 334 ( E. L vol. 1 p. 85 
at p. 88). Vida also E. I. vol. I at p. 115. 

—Meaning doubtful. Stein conjectures that he is a 
subordinate officer of the treasury who received cash pay¬ 
ments. The word occurs In BSjat. Vni. 278. 

SRIR?—Probably chief magistrate. The word occurs inXaut. I. 
12; vide p. 112 n. 147 above. 

—Medical adviser to the king. Vide Visnudharmottara 
n. 24. 33-34 for his qualifications. 

—Chief Justice. Vide Manu IX. 234 and p. 272 above. 

—Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Valabhi 
grant of Dharasena n dated Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 
p. 187). 

—An officer under Aioka, probably the same as 
the mahSm&tra. The word occurs in the 3rd Bock Edict of 
Ak)ka at Girnar (Corpus I. L vol. I. pp. 4-5). 

siRiqia—Governor of a Province or guardian of the frontiers. 
The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of N&r&yanap&la 
(LA. vol. 15 p. 304, at p, 306) and in ‘Antiquities of 
Chamba ’ Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 124. 

Officer who watched those that had resolved to 
fast unto death. Vide R&jat. VI. 14. 

—Commander of an army. The word occurs in the 
^dambarl (para 74) of Bftna (where Bal&haka is so called) 
and in the BSstrakuta (Gujerat branch) grant of take 679 
( J. B. B. B. A. S. vol. 16 p. 105 at p. 108 where' bal&dhik^ ’ 
follows ‘ sen&x>ati )*. 

qin-^A class of royal servants (as distinguished from'anta- 
rahga’. Vide Bsjat. Vltt 426,680,1542. 
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—Great Governor of a province. The word occurs in 
the grant of Laksmanasena ( E. L XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). See 
‘upaiika* above. 

^—The word occurs very frequently in conjunction with *cata* 
for which see above. Vide also Dudia plates of Pravara- 
sena II in E. I. HI p. 258 at p. 261 and Banskhera plate of 
Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208 at p. 211), grant of Sivaskanda- 
varman ( E. I vol. L p. 2 at p. 5 ) where ‘ bhada ’ stands for 
* bhata 

—Vide p. 112 above. 

—He who recovers the king’s share of the produce of 
land; one of the six officers of each village, acc. to Sukra 
11. 120. 

^rf^^—Meaning uncertain. The word has something to do with 
‘ bhaga * and ‘ bhoga * which frequently occur in the Gupta 
Inscriptions ( e. g. * bhogabhagam * in Gupta Ins. No. 40 at 
p. 194 and No. 41 at p. 198). Vide two Talesvara plates 
( E. I. XIII, p. 109 at p. 115 ) and ‘ Antiquities of Chamba ’ 
» (Ins. No. 15 p. 166 ) where both ‘ bhSgika ’ and * bhogika * 

are found, Mr, Y. R. Gupte renders it as ‘ owner of land \ 
Vide Vogel p. J30, 

—The chief of the royal store-house or treasury. The 
word occurs in the Ambarnath Ins, of Mamvani in sake 
782 ( J B B R A S. vol. 9 p. 219 ). 

—A storekeeper or keeper of royal treasury. The 
word occurs as ‘ bhandakarikaya ’ (‘ bhandagarikasya of 
a store-keeper ) in Nasik Ins. No. 19 ( E. I. VIII p. 91) and 
in the Candravatl plate of Candradeva of Kanoj dated 
iamvat 1148 ( E. 1. IX p. 302 at p. 305). 

—King’s medical adviser. Vide E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305. 

—Head of a district. It occurs*in the Mitaksara on Yaj. 
I. 320, in E. I. IX p. 296 at p. 298 plates of Sahkarkagana 
where we read ‘ anyairvagaminrpati-bhogapatibhih *, as 
contrasted with king and in ‘ Antiquities of Qiamba’ Ins. 
No. 45 at p. 166. 

—Head of a district or Collector of the State share of land 
produce taken in kind ( Bombay Gazetteer I part 1 p. 82 ). 
The word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 21 p. 93 at p. 96 and 
No. 22 p. 100 at p. 104 (of the Gupta year 163), No. 23 p. 106 
at p. 108 (of the Gupta year 191),. in the Kavi grant of 
125 
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Jayabhata about the beginning of 5th century A. D. (I. A. 
vol, V at p, 114), in the Talesvara plates ( E. L XIII p. 109 
at p. 117). 

—The same as ‘ bhogika ’ above. 

—A village headman or ‘ freeholder ’ (Buhler). The word 
occurs in the Deo Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta 11 (Gupta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216) and in the grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. vol. I. p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

*105^51—‘ Lord of a mandala’, a provincial governor. Vide Rajat. 
VI. 73, Vn. 996, Viil. 1228,1814, 2029. 

—Same meaning as above. The word occurs frequently 
in the inscriptions of the Rattas of Saundatti. Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. 21 p. 354 and ‘ mahamandalesvara * below. 

Councillor. The word occurs in the Inscription of 
Rudradaman. Vide p. 105 above. 

qi^ipiT-Minister or councillor. The word occurs in Kaut. I. 8, 
Yaj. I. 312 and in Candravatl plate of Candradeva of 
Eanoj dated samvat 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305 ). Vide 
pp. 105-106 and n. 150 above. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs as Mahamahattaka 
in the Bodh Gaya Ins. dated in the 74th year of the Laks- 
mauEi-sena era (i. e. about 1194 A. D.) in E. I. XII p. 27 at 
p. 30. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Bhagalpur 
plate of NarayanapSla (I. A. vol. 15 at p. 306) and the Rajor 
grant of Mathanadeva in samvat 1016 ( E. I. Ill p. 263 at p. 
266 where both ‘mahattara’ and ‘mahattama’ occur one 
after another) and in Rsjat. VIL 438. 

—lit. meaning ‘elder’ ( of a town or village). Stein on 
Rsjat. vn. 659 transleftes it as ‘chamberlain.’ The word 
occurs in the Eavi plate of Jayabhata of the beginning of 
the 5th century AD. (1. A. vol. V p. 114, ‘ rastragrama- 
raahattara ’), Gupta Ins. No. 38 p. 164 at p. 169 (the Maliya 
plate of Dharasena U), Abhona plates of Sahkaragana 
( 595 A D.) in E.I.IX p. 297, Falitana plates of Siihhaditya 
in the Gupta year 255 ( E. I. XI pp. 16,18), Valabhi grant 
of Dhtirasona 11 in Gupta year 252 (L A 15 p. .187 ). Vide 
also E. 1. Vin p. 26 at p. 39 (sake 852 ), E. L IV p. 278, 285 
((lake 880), E. L ni p. 263,266 (Vikrama year 1016), L A 
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vol. 16 p, 15 at p. 24 (§ake 930). In the DasakumSra-oatita 
III p. 77 there is ‘janapada-mahattara’. Vide note 148 above. 

—Vide ‘karanika’ above. The word occurs in the 
Benares plate of Cedi king Karnadeva in Cedi era 793 (i. e. 
1042 A. D.) in E. I, vol. E p. 297 at p. 309. 

or —Meaning uncertain. The word occurs 

in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 p. 304 
at p. 306 ) and in the Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E. I. 
XVE at p. 321) and the Wala grant of Dhruvasena I in 
Gupta year 216 (I. A. vol. 4 p. 105). 

RRUTM—Vide ‘ Kutnararaatya ’ above. The word occurs in 
the same two plates as are mentioned under ‘ mahakarta* 
krtika 

—The great satrap or ppvinoial Governor. The Mathura 
Lion Pillar capital (Corpus 1.1. vol. E p. 30 at p. 48 ) and 
the coins of Bajula are the earliest to mention this word. 
Vide the Mathura stone Ins. of Sondasa ( E. I. IX p. 247 ) 
and Rudradaman’s Ins. {E. I. VIE p. 36 at p. 44), 

—Vide ‘ aksapatatika ’ above. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. No. 39 at p. 120 (in 766 A D.), in the Bhagalpur 
plate (I. A. 15 pp. 304, 316 ), Benares plate of Karnadeva 
(A. D. 1042) in E. I. vol. E p. 309, in Laksmanasena’s grant 
(E. I. XE p. 91), E. L X at p. 100 (Vikrama year 1253 ). In 
the Madhuban plate of Harsa (E. I. VE p. 155 at p. 158) we 
have ‘ mahaksapatalSdhikaranadhikrta 

—meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena ( E. 1. vol. XIV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

—^The functions of this high officer are not clear. See 
the Nagarjunikonda Ins. in E. I. XX at pp. 6 and 16 where 
a person is styled mahSsenapati and mahiltalavara. Has 
the word anything to do with the modern word ‘ talvSr' 
meaning a sword? If it has then it would mean ‘ a great 
swordsman ’. The word ‘taravari’ in the sense of a double- 
edged sword occurs in the Yasastilaka I. p. 50. 

—Vide ‘ dandanayaka’ above and p. 115 note 152. In 
the Gupta Ins. No. 1 pp. 10,15 Harisena, the author of the 
praiasti, is slyled sSndhivigrahika, kurnSrUmlitya and mahs- 
dandanfiyaka; vide also Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 
216, Mathura (Kusana) Ins, of the year 74 (E. I. 
IX p, 242 ), E. I. ^I p. 230 the Kankhera stone 
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Ins. of the year 201 (279 A. D. ?) where we read 
‘ mahsdandanayakena sakena srldharavarmanS ’), in 
Nagarjunikonda Ins. (3rd century A. D. ) in E. 1. XX at 
p. 7; in the Wala grant of the Valabhi king Dhruvasena I 
in the Gupta year 216 there are five titles applied to 
Dhruvasena of which mahadandanayaka is one (I. A. vol. 4 
p. 105), the other four being mahasamanta, mahapratlhara, 
mahakartakrtika and maharaja. 

—The great lord of gifts. The word occurs probably 
as a title only in the Taxila plate of Patika of the year 78 
(Corpus 1.1. vol. II p. 23 at p. 28). 

Officer superintending the great gifts of the king 
called mahadanas. For mahadanas vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 
pp. 869-870. The word occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodha- 
deva ( E. I. vol. VII at p. 91). 

The first wife of a king. The mahadevi or maharajnl 
often heads the list of persons to whom royal grants are 
addressed. Vide Karnadeva’s plate dated in 1077 A. D. 
(E. I. XLatp. 141). 

—Vide ‘ dauhsadhasadhanika ’ above. The word 
occurs in Narayanapala’s plate (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306) 
and Devapala’s Nalanda plate (E. I. XVII p. 310 at p. 321). 

—^The chief justice. The word occurs in the Bena¬ 
res plate of Karnadeva in A. D. 1042 ( E. I. II p. 309) and 
also in his Goharwa plate (E. I. XI p. 139 at p. 141). 

—Vide ‘ dharmadhyaksa ’ above. The word occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant (E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9). 

Vide above. The word occurs in Sangrama- 

gupta’s Panchobh plate ( JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588). 

—The great superintendent of elephants. Mahapllu- 
pati Pakipata was the dulaka of the Abhona plates of 
Kataccuri Sankaragana in Kataccuri samvat 347 (i. e. 595-6 
A. D. ) in E. I. IX p. 296 at p. 298. The word also occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant (E. I. XU p. 6 at p. 9). 

—Superior officer above all doorkeepers., great cham¬ 
berlain. The word occurs in the Xsdambarl of BSna 
para 97, in the Rajat. IV. 142. It occurs in the plates of 
Sangamasiihha (541 A. D. ) in E. LX p. 72 at p. 75, in the 
Jesar plate of Sil&ditya in 357 Valabhi year (E. L XXU 
p. 117), in Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 216, Benares plate of 
Karnadeva in 1042 A. D. { E. L vol. n p. 309). 
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—Great Minister (or Prime Minister). A mahapradhana 
and dandanayaka Brahmadeva is found in an ins. of Kala- 
curya Sankama’s time in 1178 A. D. ( E. L V p. 26 at p. 28). 
Vide also E. I. XV p. 32 at p. 36,1. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 
( where a mahapradhana Mahadevaiya under mahamandale- 
§vara Anantadeva is mentioned in ^ake 1016.) 

—Governor. Vide Ehura record of 1173 A. D. ( E, T. XU 
at p. 335). 

)—Vide the Godharva plate of Karnadeva 
dated 1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI p. 141). 

—see afllciR above. The word occurs in the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208) and Benares plate of Zarna- 
deva (1042 A. D.) in E. I. vol. II p. 297 at p. 309. 

—Great commander. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 23 at p. 109 
in 191 Gupta year, the same person being also the dutaka 
of the grant; E. I. X at p. 72 (valabhi safnmt 117 in Kumara- 
gupta’s reign), E. I. VI p. 294 at p. 299 ( 609-610 A. D.), 
E. I. XI at p. 83 ( Maitraka grant of Gupta year 252), E, I. 
XII p. 30 at p. 35. 

—Vide BhSndagarika above. The word occurs in 
Karnadeva’s Benares plate (in 1042 A. D.) in E. I. vol. U p. 39 
and in his other plate in E. I. XI p. 141 (in 1047 A. D. ). For 
the Mahabhandagara office, vide Rajat. IV. 142. 

—Vide above. Vide Laksmanasena’s grant in 

E. I. XU p. 6 at p. 9. 

—Same as mahamandalesvara. The word occurs in 
the Waghli ins. of Seuna dated ^ake 991 (E. I. II at p. 227). 

—Same as the next. Occurs in Silara plate of Ananta¬ 
deva in iake 1016 (I. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35). 

—Lord of a great territory. This title is borne by 
many of the Rattas of Saundatti (vide Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. 21 p. 354 for Belgaum), by Silahara chiefs of the 
Konkan, by the Kadambas of Hangal and other cities and 
several other chiefs throughout central and south India. 
Vide E. I. XTTT at p. 16 (for Rattas of Saundatti, 1204 A. D.), 
E. I. XTTT p. 299 (for Kadamba Jayakesi II being so called 
in A. D. 1125), E. I. V p. 234 at p. 236 and p. 238, E. I. Xll 
p. 250 (for Bhandup plates of SiUhara Chittarajadeva in 
1026 A.D.), JBBRAS vol. 9 p. 219 (Ambarnath Ins. 
dated sake 782), I. A. vol. 12 p. 119 (Bassein plates of 
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Yadava Seunacandra n, 6ake 991 ), I. A. vol. 11 p. 9 for 
Kakatlya MahS-Rudradeva in iake 1084, E. I. Vin p, 205 
for the Vaghela chiefs Lavanaprasada and Vlradhavala 
being called Maha-), E. 1. XTY pp. 265-66 (Sinda chief 
RScamalla n of Kurgod innate 1095 and 1103), E. I. XIX 
p. 75 at p. 80 (Haihaya king Prthvideva I is styled Maha- 
though he ruled over 20000 villages of MahSkosala. 

‘Great Minister or councillor’. Occurs in the Benares 
plate of Cedi king Karnadeva (E.I. vol. 11 p. 309 in 1042 
A, D.) and his Goharwa plate dated -1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI 
p. 141). 

*I 5 IJl 5 fl^~Vide mahattaka above. The word occurs in the Bodh 
Gaya Ins. dated in Laksmanasena year 74 ( E. I. XII p. 27 
at p. 30). 

—Vide mahattara above. The word occurs in the Purle 
plate of Gahga year 149 (E. I. XIV p. 362, where we read 
ajna mahamahattara-Sivasarma. 

—Occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in iainvat 
1134 (E. I. Vn p. 85 at p. 91). 

—‘ Great or Prime MinisterVide note 148 above and 
Vogel p. 122. Occurs in Ambarnath Ins. of sake 782 (J B 
BRAS, vol. 9 p. 219 ), Bhadana plates of Sllara Aparajita 
in sake 919 ( E. I. in p. 267 at p. 290), plate of Karnadeva 
in 1042 A. D. (E. I. vol. Up. 309), I. A. vol. 11 p. 242 
in Vikrama year 1320 equal to Valabhi year 945 where 
mahamatyaranaka-Maladeva is said to have done all the 
business of the seal of Veraval Ins. of Arjunavarmadeva of 
Anahillapataka and where a Mahomedan donor from 
Hurmuz grants some income to a masjid built by him, Mussul¬ 
man congregations of Somanatha being appointed trustees. 

—High Officer. Vide Kautilya 1.12, V. 1 &c. and Kama- 
sutra V. 5.17, 33 and 35. The word occurs frequently in 
the Asoka inscriptions e. g. the two separate Rock Edicts 
at Dhauli are addressed to the MahSm&tras of Tosali 
(Corpus 1.1, vol. I pp. 92, 95, 97, 99 and 175). In the 
Sohagpur plate (of about 300 B. C.) also the ‘ MahSmatas ’ 
of ‘Savastl are mentioned (E. I. XXH p. 1). In Nasik Ins. 
No. 22 in E. I. VIII p. 93 (about let Century B. C.) the word 
’ mahftmatepa’ is interpreted as mahamStyena in Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 592, but it is better to take it as 
mahsmstrena. Manu employs the word mahamStrSh 
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(in IX. 259, which Medhatithi explains as ‘ mantrins, 
purohita and others while Kulluka explains it as meaning 
those whose profession is to tame elephants ). 

—Officer in charge of the Royal seal. Occurs in the 
grant of Laksmanasena in E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9. 

—‘ King or feudatoryThis is not an official under a- 
king, but in some inscriptions an emperor addresses his 
order as to a grant of land to ‘ mahSraja mahSrajni-mahftra- 
japutra’&c. Vide Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 
208 at p. 211). 

JilRTsrgsr—‘Great prince’-occurs in Benares plate of Karnadova 
(E. I. vol. n p. 309 of 1042 A. D.) and his Goharwa plate in 
1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI p. 141) and Kahla plate of Sodhadova 
in samvat 1134 ( E. I. VH p. 85 at p. 91). 

Vide E. I, VII p. 85 at p. 91. 

Vide I. A. vol. 18 p. 214 (of samvat 1216 ). 

—‘ Chief Master of battle arrays ’. Occurs in the plate 
of Bhojavarmadeva in E. I. XII p. 37 at p. 40. 

Great banker. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva 
( E. L Vn pp. 85, 91). 

irfissijrra—One of the five high offices instituted by LalitSditya 
of Kashmir. Vide Rajat. IV. 142. 

—Commander of a cavalry force. Occurs in the 
Benares and Goharwa plates of Karnadeva (in E. I. vol. II 
p. 309 and E. I. XI p. 141), Kharha plate of Yasahkarnadeva 
( E. I. Xn p. 205 at p. 213). 

—Great Minister of peace and war. Occurs in 
Benares plate of Karnadeva in 1041 A. D. ( E. I. II. p. 309 ). 

—Great minister of peace and war. Occurs in 
the Palitana plate of Dharasena II in Gupta year 252^E. I. 
XI p. 80), in plate of Buddharaja (E. I. VI at p. 299 in 609-10 
A. b.), in the Pimpari plate of Dhruvaraja (E. I. X at p. 89) 
in sake 697. In the Harsacarita (VI) Harsa is said to have 
dictated his proclamation of digmjaya to ‘ Maha...krta ’ who 
sat near him. In E. I. IX at p. 290 (plates of Sahkaragana) 
and E. I, XTT p. 30 at p. 35, we have ‘ mahasandhivigra- 
hsdhikaransdhikrta. 

—Great Commander. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodha¬ 
deva in Vikrama 1134 (E. I. VII p, 85 at p. 91). 
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tJfRTPfWT*!—One of five high officers instituted by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. Vide Rajat; IV. 142-43. 

Same as Occurs in Gupta Ins. 

No. 22 p. 100 at p. 104 (the Khoh plate of Gupta year 163 ), 
the Ambarnath Ins. dated sake 782 (JBBRAS. vol. 9 p. 219), 
the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306), E. I. XI p. 141, E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 (Laksmanasena’s 
grant). 

JISRTIfl'fT—Great chieftain. The Yadavas of Sindinagara ( vide 
E. I. n p. 217 of sake 922,1. A. 17 p. 120 of sake 948) and 
the Rattas of Saundatti were often so .styled (Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 21 p. 354). The Valabhi king Dhruvasena 
is called maharaja and mahasamanta in E. I. XI p. 107 (in 
Gupta year 206 ) and E. I. XV at 256 (in Gupta Year 210 ) 
and E. I. XIX p. 302 and p. 304. The, word occurs in the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa in his 22nd year i. e. about 628-29 
A D. {E. I. IV p. 208, at p. 211) and in the Madhuban plate 
of the 25th year of Harsa’s reign (E. I. vol. I pp. 63, 67 ). 
Vide also Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 
pp. 304, 306), Rastrakuta grant of sake 679 (JBBRAS. 
vol. 16 pp. 105,108), E. I. XV p. 85 in sake 981 ( where one 
Nagadeva is both mahasamantadhipati and dandanayaka 
of Soinesvara I), E. I. vol. II p. 309 {Benares plate of 
Karnadeva). 

—Probably means the same thing as In 

E. I. IV p. 259 one Bhogadevarasa is styled raahasamanta- 
dbipati and dandanayaka (Kelava,di Ins. of the time of 
Soraesvara I in i053 A. D. ), E. L VI pp. 285, 292 (plate of 
Maha-Dandivarma of Gujerat in sake 789), E. I. XX p. 61 
( one Kesavayya is dandanayaka and raaha- of Belvola 300 
in sake 934), E. I. V p. 234,1. A. vol. 48 p. 1, E. I. IV. p. 243 
at p. 250. 

—Great Commander of armies. The word occurs in the 
Nasik Ins. No. 24. We have a mahasenapati Bhavagopa 
( E. 1. VIU at p. 94) and in Nasik Ins. No. 3 of Vasithiputa 
Siripulumavi (Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 556); in the 
Nagarjunikonda Ins. (of 3rd century A. D. ) Ohantisiri is 
said to have been married to a person entitled mahao and 
mahatalavara (E. I. XX p. 1 and pp. 6 and 16 ), in E. I, 
Xll p. 6, 9 (Laksmanasena’s grant). 
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—Guardian of frontiers or passes. Occurs in NalandS 
stone Ins. of Yasovarraadeva’s time about 530 A. D. in E. 1. 
XX pp. 37, 41. 

—Same as above. Occurs in Narada quoted by the Mit. 
on Yaj. n. 271. Vide dikpala above for the reference. 

—‘ staff bearer .an attendant on a king. Vide Bajat. VI. 
203. The word is derived from * yasti ’ acc. to Pan. IV. 4.59 
( meaning ‘ yastih praharanam-asya ’). 

5^—An officer, whose exact function is not known; but in the 
inscriptions of Asoka it is said that yuktas are to receive 
orders from the parisad ( council of ministers). Vide the 
3rd Rock Edict at Girnar ( Corpus I. I. vol. I p. 4 ). The 
word also occurs in Kautilya 11. 5 and 9. 

—Same as above. Occurs in the Cambay plates of Govinda 
IV in sake 852 (E. I. VII pp. 26, 39 ) and the Karhad plates 
of Krsna HI of sake 880 ( E. I. IV, pp. 278, 285 ). 

—Crown Prince. Occurs in Kaut. 1.12 among the 18 
tirthas. The word occurs in the MathurS Lion pillar capital 
(Corpus 1.1, vol. II p. 40) and in the Candravatl plates of 
Candradeva of Kanoj ( E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 304). 

(or 55^) or —An officer of land survey and revenue 

department. The word occurs ( as rajuka ) in the 3rd Rock 
Edict of Asoka at Girnar in Corpus 1.1, vol. I pp. 4-5 and in 
E. I. XXIV p. 52 (under Vakataka Emperor Pravarasena 11) 

—Private Secretary. The word occurs in the Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman’s grant {E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 7 ), in the 
Vilavatti grant of Pallava Siihhavarman (E. I. XXII p. 296 

at p. 298), in a Kadamba plate ( E. 1. VI p, 13). 

/ 

—A prince. Occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman 
( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5 ), 

—(modern Raval or Raul). Vide E. I, XX Appendix 
No. 324 for the Ins. of mahSmandalesvara-rajakula-Raiia- 
sideva in Vikrama year 1223, E. I. XXV at p. 156 Mayura- 
bhanja grant (where rSjakula Heramba is said to be the 
lekhaka ). 

—Occurs frequently in the Inscriptions of the Rattas of 
Saundatti (Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 21 p. 354 for Belgaum) 
and in the plate of Yadava Seunacandra (I. A. vol. 12 p. 119 
at p. 120). 

126 
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^I3Pt”Either a mere title or ‘ a feudatory This is often the 
first among the several persons addressed in several grants. 
The word occurs in Abhona plates of Sankaragana in 595 
A. D. (E. IX p. 297 ), in the Candravatl plate of Candra- 
deva of samvat 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 305 ), in Laksmanasena’s 
grant ( E. I. XU at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 121. 

—a ksatriya chief. It occurs in Laksmanasena’s ^rant 
(E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

— lit, ‘ a prince but in many inscriptions it has some 
technical meaning such as ‘ nobleman ’ or ‘ knight ’. The 
word occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at 
p. 321 where the order is ‘ r5ja-ranaka-r5japutra-raiamatya), 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 at pp. 213, 216, Bhagalpur plate of 
NarSyanapala (I. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306), in Laksmana¬ 
sena’s grant ( E. I. VII p. 6 at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 121 and 
Fleet’s note 1 on p. 218 of Gupta Ins. 

King’s banker or chief of bankers. Occurs in Com. on 

Ya^astilaka I p. 91. Vide note 148 above. 

« 

—Exact function uncertain. In Gupta Ins. No. 35 at 
p. 157 he appears to be a high officer, but a low one in 
Gupta Ins. No. 38 at p. 170. In the Rajat. VlII. 2618 he 
appears to be chief justice. Biihler in I. A. vol. V p. 207 takes 
the word to mean ‘an officer who carries out the object of 
protecting the subjects ’. In J. E. A. S. 1895 p. 382 rajas- 
th&nlya Bhatti is the dutaka of the grant. In the plates of 
Simhaditya in Gupta—Valabhi year 255 (574 A, D.) the 
order is ‘ rajaputra-rfijasthanlyamatya ’, Vide the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. LIV pp. 208, 211), Gupta Ins. No. 46 
pp. 213, 216, Vasantagadh Ins. of Varmalata in samvat 682 
(E. I. IX p. 192), Falitana plate of Dharasena (E. I. XI p» 
83), the Gu jerat Rastrakuta grant of sake 697 in J B B R 
A S vol. 16 pp. 105, 108, Vogel p. 122 and explanation in 
E. I. XI p. 176. 

—A minister. The title occurs frequently in the Rfijai 
(vide VI, 117, 261), It was given for services to the king 
and survives in the form * RAzdan ’ as a family name aniong 
Kashmir br&hmanaa The word occurs in the Bhagalpur 
plate of NSrayanapala (LA, vol. 15 pp. 304, 306), in the 
Farikud plate of Madhyama-r§,jadeva of Sailodbhava 
dynasty (E, LXl pp. 281, 286). Vide Vogel p. 121 who 
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remarkg that the vassals of the Chamba king designated 
themselves in this way. 

King’s minister. In the Nasik Ins. No. 19 (E. I. Vni 
p. 91) this word occurs in the Prakrit form ‘rSySmaca’. 
The word also occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 (pp. 313, 316), 
Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at p. 331), Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

tIK?—Queen. Vide Candravati plate of Candradeva in sainvat 
1148 ( E. I. IX at p. 305 ), the grant of Laksmanasena in E. 
I. Xn at p. 9 (the order being ‘ asesa-raja-rajanyaka-rajnl- 
ranaka-rajaputra-rajamatya &c.) and the plate of Vijaya- 
sena ( E. I. XV at p. 383 ). 

A nobleman. Occurs in Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. 
XVn at p. 321), in Laksmanasena’s grant (E. I. XII at 
p. 9 ), in the Ins. of Kalacuri Naxasiihhadeva of Dahala in 
Vikrama year 1316 (I. A. vol. 18 p. 314). Viradhavala and 
Lavanaprasada of the Vaghela line are styled mahSmanda- 
lesvara and ranaka in Abu Ins. No. 3 dated 1123 A. D. (E. I. 
VIII at p. 205). Vide J. B. O. R. S. vol. V p. 583 at p. 588. 

—Head of a district (on the analogy of gramakuta). Vide 
J B B R A S vol. 16 at p. 117. 

5[T?qf^—Ruler of a province. The word occurs in E. L VH p. 39 
in 853 A, D., in the Karhad plates of Krsna lU dated dake 
880 ( E. I. IV pp. 278,285 ), in the Kautherh plate of Vikram- 
aditya V in sake 930 (I. A. vol. 16 pp. 15, 24). 

—Head of a province. The word occurs in Kaut. V. I. 

Ruler of a province. In the Prakrit form ‘ ratthika ’ the 
word occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. vol. I 
p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

—Ruler of a district or province. Vide p. 117 and note 
I55a above and Santiparva 85. 12. 

Examiner of coins. The word occurs in Kaut. H. 5, for 
which see note 184a. In E. I. XXH p. 30 there is a state¬ 
ment that in the Jogimara inscription rupadakha (rupadarsa 
or rupadaksa ?) occurs. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar takes it to 
mean ‘ banker ’. 

—Writer of an edict or order. The word occurs in the 
Brahtnagiri Rock Ins. in Corpus I L vol, I at p. 176, P&nini 
III. 2. 31 teaches the formation of ‘ lipikara 
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Scribe or clerk in a public office. The word occurs in 
Nasik Ins. No. 16 and No. 26 ( Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 
pp. 582 and 605), in the Visnudharmottara II. 24. 26-28, 
Sukra IT. 120. 

^IR^-’Letter-carrier. Occurs in Eajat. VI. 319. 

Secretary. Occurs in Rajat. III. 206. 
fiNnf^RS#C~Director of education. In the Kondavidu Ins. one 
Srinatha is said to have been the Vidyadhikarin of Veina in 
E. I. XI p. 313 at p. 314. 

—An officer, whose functions are not clear. The word 
occurs in the Bhavnagar plate of Dhruvasena I in 529 A. D. 
( E. I. XV p. 256 ), in the Valabhi grant of Dharasena n in 
Gupta year 252 (I. A. vol. 15 p. 187 ), in the Gupta Ins. No. 
38 p. 164 at p. 169 (the Maliya plate of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252 ), the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. 
A. 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of 
Dharasena 11 in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. XI pp. 80, 83), in the 
N§,land& plate of Devapala in E. I. XVII at p. 321 (where 
the word is preceded by * Syuktaka ’). 

—Ruler of a district. The word occurs in the Kavi grant 
of Jayabhata (I. A. 5 p. 114, in the beginning of the 5th 
century A. D.), in the Abhona plates of Sahkaragana in E. 
I. IX p. 297 (in 595 A. D.), in the Banskhera plate of Harsa 
( E. I. IV pp. 208, 211), in the Karhad plate of Krspa III 
dated sake 880 ( E. 1. IV pp. 278, 285 ), in the Bhagalpur 
plate of N&rSyanapala (I. A. 15 pp. 304, 306 ), in E. I. VII 
p. 39 (in 852 A. D.). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of Siva- 
skandavarman (E. I. vol. I at p. 5 ). 

Probably elder of a vlthi ( a district). Occurs in a 
grant of Gupta year 120 (Indian Historical Quarterly vol. 
19 p. 12 at pp. 16, 21). 

—‘Person belonging to a military expedition’. The 
word occurs in Chamba Ins. Nos. 15, 25, 26. Vide Vogel 
p. 129. 

—^Meaning uncertain, but it may mean ‘bearer of a Vitika’ 
(betel). It occurs in Chamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide 
Vogel p. 128. 
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^ 3 ?i^Ti“Meaning uncertain. The word occurs frequently in the 
Rsjat. (V. 226, VI 73,106, 127 ). 

Function unknown. It occurs in E. 1 XXVI at p. 206 
(six Saindhava grants from Ghumli) of about 9th century 
A.D. 

s^R'frRjl.—Meaning uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Jayanaga 
from Karna-suvarna ( E. I. XVIII pp. 60, 63 ). 

—Superintendent of cowpens. It occurs in the 12th Rock 
Edict of Asoka at Girnar in the form ‘ vacabhiunika’ 

(Corpus 1.1, vol, I p. 20). 

or —Guardian of the bed-chamber. Vide ‘Inscrip¬ 

tions fr»m Baroda’ edited by Mr. A. S. Gadre p. 72 (a 
village was donated to a NSgara-brahmana Prabhakara 
who was ‘ sayySgrahaka of Karpuradevl’). 

—It occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapala { E. I. XVII 
at 321) and in Chamba Ins. N,o. 15 at p. 166 ( where it is 
read as ‘sarobhahga’. Vide Vogel p. 123 and ‘ Indian Cul¬ 
ture’ vol. Vn p. 305 at p. 309. Has the word anything to 
do with the words ‘sarayantra’ and ‘sarayantrl’? The 
latter was a title bestowed in Mithila upon a very learned 
man who faced the ordeal of answering satisfactorily all 
questions on any sSstra put to him by learned Scaryas and 
also the questions put by common people. Vide a paper 
‘ Declaration of sarayantrl contributed to the All India 
Oriental Conference at Benares (in 1943) by Pandit 
Ramanatha Jha of Darbhanga. 

—An official who recovered tolls or customs duties. 
Occurs in Sukra II. 120. 

—Superintendent of tolls or customs duties. The word 
occurs in Yaj. U. 173 and in Gupta Ins. No. 12 pp. 50, 52, 
in the grant of Dharasena II of Gupta year 252 ( L A. 15 p. 
187 ), in Bhagalpur plate of NSrayanapala (I, A. 15 pp. 304, 
306). Vide note on ‘ gaulmika ’ above 

'A scribe. The minister Hemadri is styled ‘sarvaSrlkara- 
na-prabhu’. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I p. 356 n. 849. 

or —Head of all scribes or head of all depart¬ 

ments. In E. I. Xm at p. 17 one Bicana or Biciraja is said 
to have been the Srika- of mah&mandalesvara Kartavirya 
IV of Hangal. Hemadri is styled ‘ samastakaranadhl^vara ’ 
or ‘ samastakaranadhipati’. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I pp. 356- 
357 notes 850-851. 
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«Igrt^f^-rOfficer who collected the royal share viz. 6th of the 
crops. If occurs in the Khalimpur plate of DharmapSla in 
E. I. IV p. 243 at p. 250. 

—Minister. Vide p. 105 and note 150 above. 

—A spy. It occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman 
( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5). In I. 12 Kautilya speaks of 
sancaras ( wandering spies like tiksna, rasada &c.). 

—Vide p. Ill above. 

—Minister for peace and war. This form of the word 
occurs in Visnudharmottara II. 24. 17 and in Santiparva 
85. 30. 

—The Superintendent of the construction oT the royal 
treasury, store houses &c. The word occurs in Kaut. II. 5, 

I. 12 and in the plate of Mahabhavagupta (E. I. VIII pp. 138, 
141 and E. I. XI pp. 93, 94 ). Vide p. 143 above. 

—Collector-General. The word occurs in Kaut. 1.12 and 

II. 6, Sahara on Jai. XII. 1.28 and in the plate of Mahabhava¬ 
gupta ( E. I. VIU at p. 141 and XI at p. 94). Vide p. 143 
and note 184 above. 

—Commander-in-chief of all forces. The word occurs 
in I. A. vol. 8 p. 19, vol. 9 at p. 167, vol. 10 p. 129. 

Prime Minister. Occurs in Rajat. VII. 568. 

—Probably the same as above. The word occurs in the 
Purle plate of Indravarman in the Gahga year 149 i. e. 605 
A.D. (E. IXIVpp. 360, 362).- 

—Astrologer. Occurs in Visnu Dh. S. III. 75, Brhatsarh- 
hitS 2. 9. Vide p. 126 above. 

—^Astrologer. Occurs in Paithinasi. Vide note 193 
above. 

—Bailiff who summoned parties and witnesses. Vide 
p. 278 above. 

—Minister for peace and war. Occurs in Visnu¬ 
dharmottara n. 24.17 and in the Mit. on Yaj. I. 320 ( which 
quotes a verse to the effect that the ‘sandbivigrahakarin’ is 
to issue a royal grant) and in Gupta Ins. No. 1 at p. 15 
(the praiasH of Samudragupta). 

—feudatory chief. Under the Rattas of Saundatti certain 
high officials are often so called (Bom. Gazetteer vol. 21 
p. 354 for Belgaum). The word occurs in Abhona plates of 
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Sankaragana in 595 A. D. (E. I. IX p. 297 ), in Madhuban 
plate of Harsa ( E. I, Vn at p. 158), E. I. VI p, 298 (plate 
of Buddharaja in 609-10 A. D. ), 

—Occurs in Sukra 1.120. 

—Officer who looked to the work of boundaries. Occurs 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 216. 

—Vide p. 114 and note 150. 

—One of the ratnins. Vide p. Ill above. 

—Head cook. The word occurs in Talesvara plates (E. 
I. XIII pp. 109,115). 

—'Meaning uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Danti- 
varman of Gujerat in sake 789 ( E. I. VI p. 285 ). 

—Commander-in-chief. Vide p. 127 above and Br. quoted 
by ViSvarupa on Yaj. I. 307. Pusyamitra, the founder of 
of the Suhga dynasty and BhaUrka, the founder of the 
Valabhi dynasty, and his son Dharasena were styled 
senapati; vide I. A. 15 p. 187 (plate of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252 ), E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5 ( grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman), JBBRAS vol. 16 pp. 105,108, E. I. IX 
at p. 305. 

—State goldsmith. Vide pp. 144-145 above. 

—A petty officer, probably head of the village administra¬ 
tion. Vide Rajat. V. 175. 

—Officer superintendent of the harem. The word 
occurs in the 12th rock Edict of Asoka in a prSkrit form 
( Corpus 1.1. vol. I at p. 20). 

—Architect. Vide Visnudharmottara 11. 24. 39. 

—Chief architect. Occurs in Karitalai plates of 
Maharaja Jayanatha (Gupta Ins. No. 26 of the Gupta year 
174 at p. 119). 

Officer in charge of a police post. Vide p. 149 above. 

—^An officer in charge of a ward of a city or a district. 
Vide pp. 143 and 149 above. 

—Officers in charge of the elephant arm, cava¬ 
lry, camel corps of an army. This occurs in Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 at p. 166. In the NalandS plate of DevapSla (E. I. 
XVH at p. 321) we have ‘ hastya^vostra-nau-bala^vyapr- 
taka 
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Note 342 a—aicl I 

q^iPi ?qh^cf«rr i ii 

\ ^ ^i«n ^ w mi- 

5(r5ff^^5CTa^: II 3RT:3t ^I??^ W»3T*irf ' S^RJJ^g^r 

^ ^ II ^')?3’l«jraRiiJrt fqrJRi: i q4|ii?R^ =^- 

HW5)^d*ir5: II 1%^: Slf^^jf: I 

51^ =^ II 5P?rra^ qip^: 5PRT^iRtf'n;^( ^ ?) i 

^nfiqei: II fqllisisfi i sq^^n^iq;: n 

^ifqi i =q ?qi^RFF irq =?! ii t^q;- 

qRn^5Tr«i'?CT g^%^fs^teci: i ^ ^ qfiiqRf^n^: u %[:- 

flBO^rJrafq^: l srraift {^: 2) I 

^^Ifq qj'jkRnf^#!^: i qai!ii-^#ci ?q?n$n^ ii quoted in 

11. pp. 27-23, IV. 5. 73-82 (except the name and 

the first verse ) with variant readings. 

Note 492— 

JfiHr h ?Ffnn %f^: i ^ ass^n: ^nf%'q: af^^ai; u 
i a^FJJF^swrn^f^riqauisnsrqq: ii 
JffFqF^m^qpIl^sraRcFTftF: l 5?f|qjiqFl^^<^q^qfBnfeqi: 11 
^rft^q>aicw<rf^rc’n^s«n3Jramqq: i tr«F«n5ft?F5FqTRg?fFif^?iqF»F4: n 
sn’l^^%«f(Rq^Mft5f^r51 »i^«[n^«fq.7qr^F^F5tiqqrf^: ii 

J^FJrrmiRraMF^^ll^qFnqFq^FT]^:' f5F?F?W?Tqil?F5rg|f^q!gj%^i: II 
H?r^qF|gq^JFg5R^r: i n 

3!q^^qrq(q?) Riqa?qis^3^F: i Fy;?fqii'iq5g5<^Fa^ip4t^ ii 

>& 

qq^j^Fferfy: qf^q: fswqj: • ^fq?; sRqqf^riRRJd ^rsi'jsq: n 

qg«qqg*tfR^fl9(^»l?ff^*l i f^at qi^f^^ q: u 

F=qqq^ff^: Riq^F ^^q^: I f^qRqsf ^q^’5^?qR%q: II 

qi^ ('^iqrq 177-187) 

Note 509— 

qjfi go?: qsqF^q fir^-rnff gf^?qr^q; i 9T?q; qrfzt *rod^F q^ ii i 

q^ go?: ^qr^q q?si^ pf%q: i aTF^sn^J^qr-C ?f:? ) q^qqj: n ^ 

qt^lfsWf^ri^qhqt%qi^f^:iqtq»TFFCFf^qHTih5ltq'qiT^fqf q^ll ^ 
R# ggi^qiRM^q^ qq:»q^oFioqiqn^Hf ^ 
q^ q^ qiqi FR ag^^ i qqi qiqn^^^: qft 4qq^ aiqq: n H 
gq <i q >qqi r iRFo g =eq^ ^qr*5q w. i qgqtqgwFoif ^^ojf g^qragg. n % 
qiq^ qifqqMIgqr SIR gi^q qqq^i qiqq: ?i5 ^Nig^: ii« 

qgqifq^ ^ i qt^g’ni^ g?qi^ ii <5 

a n ri iqqn d hq f|^oqi«}s?q qqg.1 ^ »iHi# ?f^ gw! »cgq^ q^O:»«^ 
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5R5n|: I ^54 trqpf qRRTWif m ® 

^ 355JI( < apspr^rapim IM l 

sS 

fmnjnft ^ ^'ft^rar^g: \ Jisg^Rncp: gsRicngiH. n 

¥n^?: I fig: ^ IM^ 

?re3J^ q< OT: I ^Rqttq qd »q4: 55t^qr(Jl(^ Ji: II 

?Rq gqi%q q^iwiiw-j^ I ^q ^4 3m ?r^ ^«raT j#: ii 
?r 4 q^?4 rqq^qr I gq^qrgq II H 

qc%g =q% 55t>^f^fig?f?q q^qi: l qtrai^«3rf^ q^T qq(%f<l: II 

#vfeqT^ =qTW 5BhjRiqq?|irq»il 3Tq^ ?TH^ tqf pi5I^ II 1 ^ 
aigijr =q ^ire4mrr%t qt^c^qqr: i if qm% qrqii ^aqnqqi^tfSig in'^ 

4tqi5|ii3qi =q g^;i, i ?r 4 qite^icJiR qicAH qicpr ^qq^i n <» 

q qmqr q q'qqrtJi qfimf^ i ara wf^rg ^srq; ii 

^qf4 i ^5qqwR.(i'^q^i^ ^) ^ ^ 

qraf^sq^ii 

qcqrncJn qg«Rq qq qf^f^qq;, i ^RqgqjqRuqifflTq ^qqr n 

3mi ^iqiqqf^sT qw I m qqjq^ g«i qm ^4==qqi f»n: <' 

qfism g ^ #Br ^ =q ^qimr^qiq: i ^ =q fiqsm% % ?qiii^^ 

qi(%i qcqi^qd qqi qigqi?qiq% 'm.i ^n%vi?} g^^jq q^: ii 
;jll»l)-<M ^ gqq: l q: q^q^ qflsqic^qf qi=q gqqiW 1 aTRUI^^q 

fqi^ qiqt II 

qr’^qql ^mu qq qif^^ qif?qi%%qi: i qt ft ^it ^%rq q q4#if5R:'i 

qRq (qjqiqiq 201-228) 

Seven verses out of these occur elsewhere also. Verse 1 
is the same as Manu 8. 93 and Vas. 16. 33; verse 3 is the same 
as Udyoga 35. 31; verses 7-9 are the same as Manu 8. 97-99, 
while verses 8-9 are the same as Udyogaparva 35. 33-34 and 
verse 8 occurs also in Baud. Dh. S. I. 10. 35 and Vas. 16, 34 ; 
verse 11 is the same as Adiparva 74. 103, Santiparva 162. 26 and 
AnuSasana 75. 29 ; verse 25 is almost the same as Manu 8. 89. 


Note 1168 on 

frf^qtis^Rqqsl ftftg qqi snqftraif^r^: q%m qw^ft' cwfl • 
qfiqRi%qlqqirft5q qr qft^ qft snqt^ q qqi 4 3^ qijqqrqf 
qq^qi|?T q?qi4 sRB^ftq 4 gq; sqwftqiq aiqi^^ fwqft i q 

qHqqft qi#Mtftf qqr ftqsifti^^^ qiqit qftoqr qijqqpq- 
f t^ qi 3fiqq l ['q i t i ^dq^ i ft4,^ qg qlcfi qmra^qTiwi qmi qrem qr 
qiqqr^q fequTq% -#i?i5}tqi qpSttrftqi q^^^gngq^ ^j?i% qwtrfoi- 
srHIqisfiRiql gqiftpin^ i q^siWG qtfq€ 5ftqjq^qil^ 
^'lqq;qiqn'4^Rwi^4q>KqnfifqTft qn^q f3fri:,i fflqrsjmt ^qn^^r: qg- 

127 
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I q(^?[3?q^ I HI, g'aiT^ p. 453. 

This is a summary of a longer passage on the same subject 
from the qft^ III p. 567. 

As to taking back into the social fold a man who 
repents after ghatasphota is performed the following pro¬ 
cedure is prescribed in the Dharmasindhu : 

i sr%q0^« 

fcWTq1%# I gf^: i 

3^: 13q ^isq. I qi qrf^ qi^^rsi^s- 

3^*111 ^Ri: ^ ^?2iif5pp5^r qiqiTT^ii^wqifllcJfri^'^i^^ 

qTf^;iJrfiir^r=JT ^ d l ?f SEIRIT *5l: 

o 

5ns=di i?ip^ ^ ^ta > 

^ fj|^: \ m: E f^qi 33^ »rt 

I dcR^q qi g^Tl: Sfiiq!: I trq ^ glq 

qq #?qi&^>il5Rif^«iqiri i Ji?iqra% ^ f qqa^'ia^q ?jI%- 

|qi > ^^qq: ?dq3^fgi%: \ in p. 454. The ftq'q- 

f^jg (III 3^4 p. 568) has a similar but more elaborate note, 
quotes and relies on Gaut. 30. 10-17, Manu XI. 186, Yaj. III. 
395, Vas. 15.17-31, the Mit., Apararka and Hemadri. 

Note 1303—^The >1. (n. 6.1-10) is as follows :—■ 

mm: 3q5lf^^q sqn^qr^q: > 

stqrqqi^qrnisqi^ q 3^ ^ f| 

^tJrnqra <#rRi,' q 3 ^ 3 ^ > 3^ sf^n^wi^q- 

^5qq^—1[ qra^ I arpifq^ =^1^4 =q %qqKq qfl: q^fiRn- 

fJtfil I aiq *1'^ =qT^ qRqf^ qmTW'=% qr qiir>nq%q qfti%q 
3»qit qiq^q ^qq^^^qawa'nTqiwi: ffqr qig: 

jRqi 3^ fJf^q qqufiffiq? arti 1 ^ 3^ q^q cqr wft 

?qi 131^4 q^5®q55iv?nji^5{lq%q qRqiqq^i^q 1 

qfq3#f^ > ‘ J^qr fqi qjqqw: ’ fRt 3^3qiqqiiPi?T ‘ cq 51^ 

snqqq: ’ qrjqqi g|rfr[ 1 am arimifcit^qilrt^-miffcifiil'qT f^gficJi- 
i%5qi^mqRiq. • am qf^ qqi^ ^ qig# qq q?w(f- 

5<lq^l qqj^ 351 3?m>r S^rqqfJiq »iq^rf^ 5 W5 qqqimhqiqq: I. 
This is quoted in the q^. jfl, pp. 152-153, p. 177, q^ftpa m 
p. 161 (partly) and Buhler published it with a translation in 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society vol. 35 pp. 161-164. 
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Note 1302— 

i ^ gsn^ ?igq'M =q m 

f<»3^ I 3TRf^ U ^ 

g <1=5053^^^1 % qR5i^ g ii X 

wgifcg HT^fop I ^33 3i?rni^ u '>^ 

apqwrgrf^ 3 3^ ii ^ 

gg^f % 2 i|i%^ i *f^ 5?gi«n sngw =g ii S 

=si^gr gisn^T %gg?t^ • srarrf^Jcgrc^T gjr^jng? igg. n 
?5g*ft^sj gil(«f g^g?! i ggm i%ngg: ii 

gggi ^<^=gr 5f%^ ‘ gWf «[^l^^gif^: srcgg qgi^sn ii 

g ?Rgr ^ ggn^3'5ri^®ngt gfqols 35?^: n ‘i “ 
g^gf^sgi^<iit gi 3 g 5 ri#i: ' qr g^ftsrggti^ gi in 'I 

%qTgt 153=50^ 35T'gt I g^Jfg g'»figt ^nfg^g g gr^gg: in ^ 

#lft^ ¥n^^3 g 1 gnig gn»tgg: ig: ii 'i ^ 

%«E 3 ^ 3 ggig ^cgigg 1 g|3^g g^g sggig ag?gg: >1 
g%®if 3 ^ ggmRi^ f|g>Tfl:' ^qf gsr4^grf^^ igrRigwi. 11 ^'a 

W- aRirR^ggiggg. 1 ^ 

The above text of Saunaka is based on the sg^. g^, f^. 

( which does not quote all verses), gi., gg. g., g. and Dr. 
Buhler’s text prepared from several mss. and published in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. 35 at pp. 158-159. 
The ^fgqiTg text printed at Trivandrum, 1935, has 14J verses on 
3?igfgf%ig (I. 8). The principal various readings are noted below. 
Verso 1—g. reads ‘ g?:gi gr gg3gr gi ’; ^. reads gi^gt g(. The 

half verse 3a ggq^g &c. is omitted by Buhler, sgg. gi^^, f^. f^J., 
g. In 5a gg. gr. and gg. g. read egigigrgi^ gg, and ^., g. 
and Buhler erj^igrgrf^; and reads “cqggpggig,. In 6a gf. reads 
gg^?^ The i^l. % omits 7b and 8a and g. 4l. reads gg- 

gf g r g g igq, in 7b and gr. gg^igigi.. In 8b g. €l. and ijh. read 
3?^^igpngig. in 9a g. €l. and read gggi gi^gi g and in 10a 
g ??qi tig* in llb gg. jft*, Buhler and gg. g. read 
g^Hgg tlf^. In 13a Buhler and 4 fl* read giFT^gi g^igi giN 
?rq^; 5fi. reads gg: and also recognizes the reading 

^I5igT%'ig:Sg:. The (gg?«g) p. 102 and read 

grfb^lg gr ^rgt tgrqgl omits gigigil^... 13b (gr^i.... 

g:f^)is omitted by the sqg. g^., ^. ^., and Buhler. In 15b 
g. and sifl. read ggggggg[; The order of the verses also 
slightly varies in some of the works. 
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Note 1751—^4188. 30-64 

qr^ in« 

a?i5tfrtf5if^^q' sn^rm: ^\\\’\ 

^5rHnh qFq^ 3 »t • ^f?! 2 Ri?qi«nqr ii 

a’f^ioirj ^' sr^qr m^i'qreira w n\ 

^iqi I qfqt gf^sqf frgsm^ n 

W 3 ^q: qiqf wrqrqq^iqw: 1 3TPai:5I^l: 3 f^qT»q qqqis=qqd^fqi: II V^ 
^FTiqian qr^qq: ^?i^qr*ft<T q#aq i q qqi qjf^qc^qq^gqsflqi^ lU s 
^n^qp'qift q^n^r i ai^ngq: ^qq^sr: ii \ ^ 

3i<5q«Hk4|fT«q qqi ?Rqi?qqTf^: i qppn qrqqqi ^qsqMiqi %i: lU^ 

gni^ qqgm^r iqi =q quqri^: i ^qn^^qqr ^ sn^on^i^i^: u 

gqi^ qgqjsqra q|qpqq: i q q«n ^f^qrqi fqqiiq^ ii 

qqr^ q ggj sq rq q qqr ^qr^^firq: i qfirsfi g^q^: qfterqRf^q^: ii 

3^Wi: %qt ^MqL^rfqGqf^ II ^“1 
aqiw qfqqqi: ^iq^fsj^Eqqi: I ^qi?ij5i: ^rsR^ q%qt?q 3 ^^ 

9 i?q^ii^ qi^ q(i|«q(5q qrqii^iq i a^^q^^qq;^^ qrqqr qgqiqgi: il '^\ 
siiq^qilf^qr qqi %qif5Rn%quii ?qiqt gi^^q^s jn^gf^lflsn: ii vv 
f?ll«qiq^^iqT: i (5|^ 5 ^qra q[5^% fpl%: II 
«B^qiwqr^ q^^qr: qf^qiq^r: i qifSiqqgqsfif^; Ii 

JJlftqT =q q^<lqif5l qRq^ qqrilfsn: 1 3T^^5R5qRTqqiqq^qTT^: II >S'^ 
3 nq% iqiqRT qiqqr gqq^qqr-' 

q|qiqoqq|^: qu^qg^qn^^' arr^qi q^sisqm ii 

qq^q^ qqqiq qqi qT^qrraq:' q =qrf^ qwjqtffSq qRq il 

qrq^qr ' arq^'Baqcq^ qqi qqf^ qiqq n 

qqi =q i(%5fiqTa ^ q%54?gq: • Sf^qr^: q t| jpqsqt q ^ qqifel ^?qq 11^^ 
qoq fqq>tq^ (f^q^tl) grq:(qT: 1) I qmqfsq q^sqisf 

qfqiqr qq?^ II 

qfifei: qRiClq^ qi'fiqpq^^ 5 r: i qj?w q^sfi^: ^qiqq^^ q^ qm ii 
ar^qrg^ qT% tnqqi^' ^"igq: 311 ^ 11 

q*HT>lT %\g f^qqWl i aqsrfJlIqqTtar ain sq q gtq^ q II 
?w^q qqr?^ qqjcqiaqqqiiSqqr: 1 qq sq^ qq: ii'^'» 

it sqqf^qr ?r5iq[;qiqrqpRwf5qqi; 1 qgsn q^ f^mqr: li Hc 
gwiqj^ qrqitii q%q!q ^qi^ 1 qiRiqt f^ 5 Ti[g%^sqf^ q il 
«Rqq'iKq^¥ q^ ?q 1 qqtSTqqiqqW ^ Ijq: SFSnq^ II 
qqfSq q|q$l q^ q^i: qfef^preiqT 1 ang:^ q^^qrot %iJlq qqq^ 11 ^ *1 
<s( 1 «i'gq\ qqron qq»n qqsftf^: 1 qqqnt q 31.^ qsnq^ u 
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ag*^<-cqf^ 5 : 511^1 ^ M 

5!t 4: TO?iq I srakflf'T n 

Note 1783 


T%?^n^ ^fllm «r^q^TqE[ I 1 
?r(#T gJr 1 ^ 

5r3fi<^ X 

^5;2rr5nJT?i^^Jif flsn^lfir: 1 ^ 


3nodii^(^'*(is-^i^ii I 5 

Fg5i^an5<ll 3 ifiqig: I 

rJlISRsnsinJI^ ’Mk%^ I 

^t^rm'RTWm =^ I 3» 

3#§i5Iiq«IM ^ 5<teNf^: I X X 
5^ f^fSNlT^^i: I x^ 
^l!!n I XX 

5ir!n%fi^’?M 3 f^sirnt iRoniSci^}^ I xv 

^?rr^[%f^3wr^ qxufi^f^jn 1 x^ 

3 35l#1 q%?:» X\» 
^ra^IIRI^: 1 X C 

3T^t% g?l^: I x«. 


ixi^'M«\'nM'\'n •'• '^1 mI 

5iraJnwr4iw«i?Ji gfm ?n#ii: 1 ^x 


---... .;=^i 

5imt^ ^ ^SITOT €tJl^?I'>} I 
I ?H^'»r: I 



3^^ !PXR[ fl^T^rn \ 


?i«n I 


m^oiRf swT^c^ pnfJnroJ!^ 1 
5R5R^Rlf^fS^«J^ I X X 

5?^ f^igrswS til^n^ra: \ \\ 


wi? ^ <[^m I XI 


\9 
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q^RTf^f%3Tifq ^ i \>t 
f3[n%^<jr ^ i 
^uwri%q! I 

31^: ?nqq?3 ^ I 

iniofrfit: 1 n 
i^iaf^ri^ ^pJi 3^: i V“ 

?w?i^ ?n^T swioi I If 'i 

5Tfqi: ^UI‘- ?n5f5'Wt#>: 1 
3q^t%WI^: ^ ^%l I '^\ 

ciwra^55T^ ^nl II I ■>f ■^f 
^ I ■'f'^ 


A few important readings have already been noted in the 
text and notes there. The most extensive lists of Kalivarjyas 
occur in Sm. C., Hemadri (parisesakhanda, vol. III. part 2 pp. 
666-668), Par. M. vol. I part 1 pp. 134-137, Madanaratnapradipa 
(Samayapirnaya) Ms. No, 146 of Vii collection I (now in 
the Govt. Mss. Library at B. O. R. Institute, Poona), Udvaha- 
tattva (p. 112-113) and Suddhitattva pp. 273-274 (Jiv.), Nirnaya- 
sindhu, Samayamayukha, Bhattoji on Caturviihsatimata and 
Smrti-kaustubha. Detailed explanations are given in the last 
four of these and in Krsnabhatta’s com. on the Nir. S. 

2. Some works such as the read ?iJ?Tq% fil^fllfil, 

which explains as and fwpqi on i^. 

p. 1292 explains similarly. 

4. JI3[iI^?IsrCr9 ( folio 209a) reads 

18. The reads ‘ 5%: ’ &c. 

20-21. These are omitted in TO. in., ggliar^ and 

some other works, though found in ^i^, ?ifti%, and 

26. ^#igTRPS55 (aidf^ p. 447) reads ;ii% 

^ ' 

33. and read for 

38. q<i. ip., p. 109, and »i^(% read qjf^ir^- 

42-45. These are omitted by many of our authorities, 
though they occur in^flri^, ?IJR*I^, ?WiUlfl 5 i. 



GENERAL INDEX 

[ N. B.—If a topic occurs in the text as well as in a footnote on the same 
page, a reference to the page alone is generally given ]. 


Abettor, who is, in case of a crime 529. 

Abhaya, a hymn 75. 

Abhilasitarthacintamani, (see under 
Manasollasa) 13. 

Abhimanyu, learnt Dhanurveda from 
his father Arjuna 49. 

Abhiras, usage that adultery not puni¬ 
shable among 261, 488. 

Abhisecaniya, principal rite in Raja- 
suya 73. 

Abhyankar, Prof. K. V. 904. 

Abuse, defined 511; three kinds of 511. 

Acara, import of, fluctuated from time 
to time 875-876. 

Acararatna 869n. 

Acaryas, views of, cited by Kautilya 
2, 201, 223, 225n, 232. 392. 

Accountant, an officer in a court of 
justice 278. 

Accounts, how kept 199 ; year of, 
ended on full moon of Assdha and 
comprised 354 days in Kautilya’s 
day 144. 

Activism, philosophy of 169. 

Acyuta, commentator of Dayabhaga 
558n. 

Adam Smith 186n. 

Adhivedanika, a class of strjdhana 774. 

Adhyagni, a class of stridhana 774. 

Adhyavahanika, a kind of stridhana 
774, 775. 

Adiparva 10, 22n, 30, 37, 42n, 43, 49, 
59, 68, 78, 118, 134, 168. 177, 204, 
205. 214-15, 255, 353n, 359n, 369n, 
371n, 416, 609n, 640n. 642, 644, 
645n, 675n, 682n, 845-847, 872. 
896n. 937, 966. 

Adipurana 629, 928n, 939. 

Adityapurana 610n, 871,885,927,928n, 
939, 949. 

Adityas, as observers of rta 415; 
twelve, 368, 


Adjournment of a suit, when allowed 
296, 297. 

Adoption; age of boy to be taken in 
679-680; an only son now allowed 
by courts to be taken in 676; Bom¬ 
bay High Court allows any one to be 
taken in, except a daughter’s son, 
sister’s son or mother’s sister’s son 
683 : boy of same caste to be taken 
in 675 ; boy must be taken in, 
before upanayana or marriage 
except in Bombay 681 ; boy to be 
taken in a. must be reflection of an 
aurasa son 682 ; ceremonies of 687- 
689; confers same rights in adoptive 
family as those of an aurasa son 
689-690 ; daughter may be taken in 
a. acc. to some writers 675; daugh¬ 
ter’s son or sister’s son may be taken 
in a. on ground of custom 684; 
eldest son may now be taken in 677; 
foundation of the doctrine of 666 ; 
giving and taking of the boy is a 
necessary requisite of 687 ; gotra of 
natural family persists for certain 
purposes even after 695-697; if 
aurasa son born after a., the adopted 
son takes a lesser share 698; in the 
dvyamusyayana form 685-687; male 
alone can be taken in 674-675; 
mother alone can give away her son 
in a. if father be dead 666 ; mother 
cannot give away in a. if she has 
remarried 667 ; objects of adoption 
665-666; one who has no son, son’s 
son or son’s son’s son can alone 
take in 667; only a man’s widow 
can take a boy in a. after his death 
668; primary right to give dn a. is 
that of the father 666; principal 
matters discussed under 665 ; results 
of 689-699; severance from natural 
family not complete for all purposes 
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691-'697; sadras cannot take in a. 
acc. to Rudradhara and Vacaspati 
6G8; views about widow’s power 
to take in 668-669 ; who can give a 
son in 666-667 ; who may be taken in 
674-683 ; who may take in 667-674. 

Adoption of Children Act (in England) 
699n. 

Adultery 531-535 ; fine as punishment 
for^ when the adulteress is of same 
caste or of a lower caste 533; praya- 
scitta for, varied at different times 
946-47; punishment of cutting the 
ears or nose of a woman when award¬ 
ed for, 533; punishment of death for a 
paramour when awarded 533; punish¬ 
ment of light fine for a. with a female 
ascetic, 534; some sages prescribe 
humane treatment of women for 
533, 535, 615, 947; was only an 
upapataka except when a woman 
had intercourse with a man of low 
caste, 615, 947. 

Agastya, story of, 53, 

Agnicayana, a solemn Vedic rite, 180, 
535. 

Agnihotra, how far forbidden in Kali, 
961. 

Agnimitra, 103, 116. 

Agnipurana, 13, 17n, 21n, 22, 45, 46, 
48, 49n, 50-51, 59n, 60, 71. 77n, 78, 
84n, 107, 111, 118, 120, 127, 132, 
141, 160, 172, 179, 200, 208, 215, 
217, 219, 224-227, 230, 231. 924. 

Agnistoma, 469. 

Agnivarna, queen of, sat on the throne 
after him 41. 

Agriculture 51; great attention paid 
to 162; superintendent of 147. 

Agriculturists, exempted from arrest 
in execution of decrees in modern 
times, 384. 

Ahalya and Indra 845-846. 

Ahiccbatra, 848n. 

Aihofe Inscription 896. 

Aila exacted excessive taxes and peris¬ 
hed, 52. 

Aindri Santi, in coronation 79-80. 

Aitareya Aranyaka 227. 


[ Voi. 

Aitareya Brahmana, 20, 25, 41, 64-66> 
73,104, 117, 125n, 135,190,229. 
414, 416, 543n, 544, 563-566, 588, 
600n, 636, 641, 657n, 680, 710n, 
845, 846, 877, 887, 933. 

Aiyangar, Prof. K. V. Rangaswami, 
9n, 15. 120, 629n. 

Aiyer, Mr. Velandi Copal, 897n, 
900-01. 

Aja, son of Raghu, 101. 

Ajabindu, king of Saiivira 52. 

Ajigarta 660. 

Aksapatala, office of records and 
accounts 143. 

Aksauhini, subdivisions of 204-205; 
total number of troops in 204-205. 

Alberuni 166, 376n. 

Alchemy, as a means of filling royal 
treasury 189, 198. 

Alexander the Great 24, 103, 

, Aliyasantana Law 560. 

I Allies, see under mitra ; four kinds of 
216-217; may become enemies, if 
their interests so require 222 ; neces¬ 
sity of making 216; qualities of 
friendly 217. 

Alluvion and diluvion, rules about 506, 

Amarakosa, 7, 47n, 66, 105n, 121n, 
124n, 133n, 134n, 138, 140n, 147n, 
159n, 190, 419n, 454, 486, 491n, 
527n, 754n, 778, 910n. 

Amatyas, see under 'ministers’; three 
kinds of 107. 

Ambarisa, a king 53. 

Ambassador, see under duta, 

Ambhiyas, school of, on Artha^stra 2. 

Amhomuc mantras 75. 

Amsuman, son of Asamanja, 43. 

Anantadeva 13. 

Anarchy, state of, in the dim past 244. 

Ancestral property, see under ‘pro¬ 
perty* ; has a technical sense 576n ; 
rules about, when lost to the family 
and recovered by a single member, 
580-81. 

Ahgiras, 394, 573,868, 941. 

Ahguttaranikaya 135. 

Animals, fines for causing injury to or 
death to 516; owners of certain a. 
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^ hot liable to fine or pnnishment for 
, injury causecj by them to crops or 
men, 501, 528. 

Anlmandavya, 255a, 

Anjaria, Mr. 20, 

Anu, miecchas sprang from, 937. 
Anubandhya cow, sacrifice of, forbidden 
in Kali, 627-628. 941. 
Anu&sanaparva, 2, 6, 8, 26, 37, 49, 
53n. 59-61. 168, 243, 255n, 359n, 
416, 421, 534, 576n, 578n, 598, 645n, 
650, 652n, 703n. 708, 776n, 794, 
845, 857, 875, 913, 914. 

Anuvada, 705n, 712. 

Anvac^heya, a class of strldhana, 774. 
AnvikfiikT, meaning of, 46-47. 
Aparadhas, are ten, of which the king 
may take cognisance without any 
one’s complaint, 264. 

Aparajita, a hymn, 75. 

/ 

Aparajita, a Silara king, 196n. 

Aparanta had very great rainfall, 147, 
Apararka, 7, lOn, 17n. 38. 48, 96,121n, 
124n, 154, 156n, 159n, 247n, 248n, 
255n, 259, 260, 270n. 272. 273, 275, 
277n, 278n, 280, 286n, 287-88. 293. 
294n, 297,298n,300n,301, 304, 303, 
310,312,313n.314-15,317-18. 321- 
22, 323n, 326, 327n, 331, 332n. 333- 
34, 337, 340-41. 344n, 347n,348n. 
349 - 351 , 352n, 358n, 362n, 364n. 
366, 380,382n,383, 387n, 403,410n. 
419n,432a,434n, 436n,437n,438n. 
439n, 445n, 464n, 465-66, 467n. 

468n, 473n, 479n, 483n, 485n,499a. 
soda. 501, 502a, 506, 507a, 508a, 
509a, 511n, 5i4a, 517, 518a, 521n, 
522h,523a, 526n, 531a. 538a, 539- 
40, 554n. 556a. 557, 560a, 563a, 
572. 573n, 575n, 576n, 580, 582n. 
583a, 584a, 586n, 587, 589n, 590n. 
593n, 599, 607a. 609, 610n. 614, 
. 621n, 623n, 624, 625n, 631n, 634n, 
635a, 636, 638n, 644. 652n. 653a, 
655,656.659n. 664n,702n, 703n,712. 
716, 725 . 731, 734n. 735, 747n. 731n. 
754n, 777n, 781, 784n, 786, 787a, 
' 79111 , 794 , 803n, 807n, 817n, 840. 
137 , 


862n, 868n, 872n, 873, 8820, 905n, 
926.928-29. 932n.939,941-42,943n. 
950, 953, 958n, 959, 961n, 965. 

Apastamba, dharmasutra of, 1, 3, 9, 
19, 23, 40, 41n. 44, 58, 60, 61n. 104. 
117,119,167, 190, 194, 209. 211, 
245, 246, 250. 271, 342, 351, 355. 
360, 362. 387. 397, 402, 405, 417, 
428, 438, 451, 478, 482, 486, 499, 
500, 513, 524. 527-29, 535, 541, 
543n, 564, 566. 567, 603n, 608, 613, 
615, 618, 622, 623, 628, 643, 655, 
657n, 702, 710n, 712, 714, 726a, 733, 
7540, 762. 771, 803, 825, 827, 832n, 
837, 845, 856, 858. 865-66. 868, 
871, 880, 889, 926, 930n,- 940, 948, 
953-54, 957, 958, 963, 965. 

Apastamba, grhyasHtra of 674n, 754n, 
856,879. 

Apastamba - dharmasutra specially 
studied by Taittirlyas 853. 

Apastamba-mantrapatha 64In^ 82 8n, 

Apastamba, i^rautasutra of 28, 627n. 
940, 952.962. 

Apastamba, versified ^mrti of 534. 

Apaviddha son, definition of 647. 

Appearance, of parties to suits through 
agents 288: persons excused from 
personal a. in court 286-287; persons 
excused from personal a. are not 
\\a\i\Q io asedha 291, 

Apprentice, characteristics of 483, 

Apte, Prof. V. M. 245. , 

AplTrva, due to performance of sacri¬ 
fices 839, 

Arajaka, meaning of 30-31, 

Aranyakanda (of Ramayana) 37o^ 
62n. 

Aratta, country of five rivers 88 q. 

Arhat 871. 

Aristotle, on end of State 237. 

Arjuna, of the Haihaya dynasty 53. 

Arjuna, (a Pandava) digvijaya of 68 ; 
imparted Dhantirveda to his son 
Abhimanyu 49; married Subhadri 
his maternal uncle's daughter 846 ; 
upbraided Bhimasena for beihg 
enraged with Yndhi^thira 42. 
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Arjtsaayaoas, were conquered by 
SaoQudragupta 89. 

Arme, superintendent of 145. 

Aripy. see under * troops consisted of 
four arms 202; doctors and surgeons 
of ^08 ; formations of. in battle 208; 
eight elements of 206-208; organiza¬ 
tion of 203 ; regulations about the 
camp of an 207; results of the 
possession of a powerful 200; system 
of passes as to a camp of 207-208; 
troubles with a. caused by thirty- 
three matters 2S3; vast, kept by 
Indian kings 203-204. 

Arrian, a Greek writer on India 89, 
183, 901. 

Artha, meaning of 7 ; great emphasis 
laid on, by Kautilya, 9. 

Arthapatti, a mode of proof 847. 

Artha&stra, a synonym for Dandaniti 6; 
is drstarthasmrti 7, 840; meaning of 

. 6; relation of, to dharma&stra 8; 
was treated as an upaveda 10, 843n; 
writers on, did not shrink from giv¬ 
ing cruel or immoral advice 12>13. 

Artha&stra of Kautilya, see under 
Kautilya; refers to several schools 
of and authors on rajadharma 2 ; sets 
the highest value- on dharma 9; 
quoted on 2, 5n, 6-8, 10, 49n, 58n, 
61, 95, 97, 105, 120, 121n, 207, 412, 
434n, 477n, 503n, 617n, 621n, 644, 
650n, 651n, 659n, 860n. 

Arthavada 712. 

Aryabhata, theory of, as to yugas 890; 
was born, in 476 A. d. 895-896. 

Aryavarta, limits of 137. 

Asahaya, commentator of Naradasmrti, 
288, 334n, 379n,442n,619. 

Asamafija, eldest son of Sagara, was 
banished for his misdeeds 43. 

Aiauca, period of impurity due to death, 

; 492, 

Ascetic, see under * yati.' 

Asedha, four kinds of 291; was 
restraint under king’s order 291. 

A^ka, administrative system of 141: 
claimed to be a dharmavijayin 


emperor 69; constructed hospitals for 
men and animals 60; edicts of 383» 
390, 406, 889 ; extent of the empire 
of 69 ; is said to have died destitute 
of power 102 ; irrigation works of 
63 ; promulgated three days’ respite 
for prisoners condemned to death 
406; sent his son Kunala to Taksas'ila 
to pacify popular disturbances lldj 
subjects of the edicts of 100 ; was 
tolerant to all sects 881; very cruel 
in his youth acc. to Yuan Chwang 

. 406; was sent to Taksa^ila to pacify 
citizens 116. 

Asramavasikaparva 8, 17, 37,101,168, 
.171, 180. 181, 201, 215, 217, 846, 
847. 

Assam Labour and Migration Act 484, 

Assault, by men of lowest castes againt 
respectable people to be punished 
with whipping then and there 514; 
causing injury to animals was include 
ed under 513 ; comprises touching, 
threatening to strike and actually 
striking 513 ; defined 513-514; three 
kinds of 513-514. 

Astaka sraddha 828, 829, 940. 

Astras, science of 215. 

Astrologers, advice of, taken before 
starting on an invasion 228; were 
to urge on soldiers in a battle saying 
planets favoured their side 212. 

Astrology, views of Kautilya and 
Yajnavalkya about reliance on 126. 

Asvaghosa, author of Buddhacarita 5. 

Asvalayana, grhyasutra of 118, 228, 
64ln, 689,856, 879, 945n, 964. 

Asvalayana, ^autasutra of 662n, 680n, 
685n, 952. 

Asvamedha, those joining in the bath 
of the king at end of, were purified 
of all sins 57; removed all sins, 962. 

A^vamedhikaparva 53n, 112n, U5,204, 
906, 909. 

A^vapati, king of Kekaya 166. 

Atatayin, defined 517-518; divergence 

^ of views about killing in self-defence 
a brihmana a. 517; may be killed in 
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defence of person or property if not 
a brahmana 9, 517. 

Atharva-Jyoti^ 907n, 913. 

Atharva^iras. Upani^d 119n. 

Atharvaveda 28, 29, 32, 58n, 64, 75, 
92. 119, I25n, 132, 135, 150n, 163, 
213,228,361,414, 415n, 519, 541, 
544, 657n, 658, 660, 685n, 753n, 
754n, 770n, 828n, 886, 887, 933. 

Atiratra sacrifice, taking of sodasin 
cup in 863. 

Atoms, theory of 839. 

Atreyi, meaning of 527n. 

Atri,gave toAurva his only son in adop¬ 
tion 662-663. 

Atri, smrti of 57, 59, 642n, 665, 668n, 
948-49, 956, 958-59. 

Auditor 199. 

Aupajahghani 643. 

Aurasa, defined as the son of the wife 
of the same class as the husband’s 
600n. 647, 655-56. 

Autva, adopted Atri’s only son 662-663. 

Ausanasas, school of, on Artha^stra 
2. 48,106. 

Auwnasa—smrti 872, 934. 

Austin 554. 

Avakraya, meaning of 494. 

Avantivarman, king of Kashmir 100, 
162. 

Avaruddha (strl), meaning of, discuss¬ 
ed 811-815; difference between 
bhujisya and a. 813. 

Avesti, a sacrifice that was an isti in 
Rijasuya 38; as an independent 
sacrifice may be performed by a 
brahmana 38. 

Avid, formula recited in the Rajasuya 
64. 

Ayodhya, description of ancient 177. 

Ayodhyakanda 21n, 29, 30, 42, 47n, 
50, 70, 78,’101, 105, 107, 111, 112, 
116^ 127, 179, 206, 

Ayusya, a hymn 75. 

Babylon, 389n. 

Bacon, Lord, confessed to taking 
bribes 276. 

Badhai examples of 855. 


Bahudantaka^ said to be an abridgment 
of Brahma’s work 4. 

Bahudantiputra 2. 

Bailments, care required in all kinds 
of 433. 

Bala (strength), five kinds of 215; of 
intellect is the best of all 215. 

Baladitya, Of Magadha, is said to have 
defeated Mihirakula, 924n. 

Balaka, a predecessor of Jimutavahana 
637, 719, 

Balakanda (of the Ramayana) 106,107^ 
164 675n. 

Balambhatti, (a commentary) 43, 76, 
553n, 569, 570n, 705n, 718, 726. 
734n, 747. 755n,757,759,762, 772n. 
773n, 774n, 778n, 781, 790n, 791n, 
793n, 814, 815. 

Balarupa, 718n. 

Ballalasena, king of Bengal 126. 

Balutedars, are village servants in the 
Deccan 156, 285, 

Bana 69, 85, 115, 182, 229. 362. 

Banavasi, a province of 12000 villages 
139. 

Bandhus, are, acc, to Mit., bhinna- 
gotra sapindas 754; as heirs 753- 
762; enumeration of, in texts, is 
not exhaustive 755; female b. are 
allowed to inherit in Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies 762 ; rules of 
preference among 759-762; sapinda 
relationship of b. extends according to 
P.C. only up to five degrees 757-759; 
several meanings of 753n; succeed 
after samanodakas 754; test of religi¬ 
ous efficacy when applied to succes¬ 
sion of bandhus 756; three classes 
of 755; treatment of, under the 
Dayabhaga 760. 

Banerjee, Dr. Gooroodas, author of 
' Marriage and strldhan ’ 656n, 770, 
772n, 798n. 

Banishment, as punishment for ofi^cers 
and judges taking bribes 253, 404 ; 
as punishment for brahmana offen¬ 
ders 404; as punishment for perju¬ 
red brahmana witnesses, for those 
guilty of embezzlement or of playing 
with false dice 404; as punishment 
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for witchcraft 406; as punishment 
for gambling in secret 540; often 
associated with branding 404. 

Barhadratha dynasty 899. 

Barhaspatyasi school of, on Artha^stra 
2,-48, 106. 

Barhaspatyasutra, 13, 48, 80, 172, 240, 
630n, 869, 

Barnes, Mr. Harry E., on * story of 
punishment' 255n, 388n. 

Barnett, Dr. L. D. 146n, 

Barua, Dr. 94. 

Basak, Dr. R. G., author of 'History 

, of North-east India' 925n. 

Battle, ancient procedure for making 

. a king ready for 228-229; distribu¬ 
tion of booty acquired in 212 ; per¬ 
sons that were not to be attacked in 
209-210; rites to be performed by 
king before 212 ; victory in, doubt¬ 
ful 225. 

Baudhayanadharmasutra, specially stu¬ 
died by Taittirlyas 853. 

Baudhayana, Dharmasutra of 27, 36, 
154. 166, 175, 189, 194, 209, 250, 
.276, 343-44, 403-4, 417, 420,443, 
517,526, 551n, 567,573 ,598. 608. 
613,614, 617, 623-24, 641n, 642n, 
643-44, 655, 656n, 659 , 660, 663, 
668, 690n, 698n, 700, 702, 707, 712, 
719, 736, 741, 746, 747n, 763, 771, 
805, 832n, 856, 858. 866, 875, 878, 
.933,938,943,954, 957, 959, 960.963. 

Baudhayana, grhya^sasutra of 76, 
135, 664n, 688. 

Baudhayana-grbya-paribha^ 642n. 

Baudhayana-pitrmedha-sutra 104. 

Bhudhayana, smrti of 755, 793. 

Baudhayana, ^rautasiifra of 28, 61 n, 

BSverujataka, 934, 

Beal's * Bhddhist Records of the Wes¬ 
tern World ’ 30, 40, 143n, 164, 204, 
376n. 924n. 

Benefit of doubt 360. 

Beni Prasad, Dr, 16, 31, 49,91,94, 
ll7o. 

Berolzheimet on *the World's LegM 
Philosophies' 15o, 245, 851n, 


Boston 'Evidence' 331n, 338, 356n, 
359n. 

Bhaddiya, cousin of the Buddha was 
raja of Kapilavastu at one time 90, 

Bhadrabahu, a great Jain sage connec¬ 
ted with Candragupta by Jains 102. 

Bhadrasena, a king killed in his queen's 
chamber 85. 

Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa 203, 
937. 

Bhagavadgiti 8. 22, 57, 169, 211, 881. 

Bhagavatapurana 24, 26, 60, 183, 627, 
872, 873, 892, 896n, 897n, 899, 
923-25. 

Bhaisajya mantras 75. 

Bhamatl, com. on Sankara's Vedanta- 
sutrabhasya 78In. 

Bhandarkar, Prof. D. R. 16, 20, 90, 
92, 103. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute, Annals of 164, 245, 307, 316, 
904. 

Bhandin, cousin of Harsa, proposed 
the latter's election as king 31. 

Bharadvaja, expounder of rajadharma 
2, 3, 4,11, 12, 83, 232 ; views of 
criticized by Kautilya 12. 

Bhiradvaja, grhyasutra of 685n. 

Bharadvaja, or Bharadvaja, smrti of 
429-31, 441,493, 496. 

Bharasivas, dynasty of 70, 76. 

Bbarata, son of Dusyanta, adopted 
Bharadvaja, a brabm^na 675. 

Bharata-itibasa-sam^dhaka - mandala 
81, 817, 

Bharatasavitrl, astronomical data in 
909, 915, 917. 

Bharatavar^, aspirations to bring the 
whole of, under *one umbrella’ l37; 
dimensions of 67 ; is the first of the 
nine varus of Jambudvipa 134, 935; 
is karmabhumi (land of action) 
134; king conquering whole of, is 
styled samrat 67*; Puranas wax 
eloquent over 137; regard for, as a 
unity from a religious p;oint of.viewi 
137, 

Bharuci 44, 393n, 451, 619, 
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Bhasa 21 In. 

Bhiskaracarya 122n. 

Bhaskaravarman, Nidhanpur plate of 
898. 

Bhat, Mr. Bhaskar Vaman 378, 

Bhatarka, founder of Valabhi dynasty 

202 . 

Bhattacharya, Mr. Batuknath, 966. 

Bhattoji, author of a commentary on 
Caturvim&timata 926n, 928n, 930, 
940, 944, 949-5a, 957, 961. 

Bhavabhuti 243. 

Bhavanatha,author of Nayaviveka 550 d . 

Bhavapraka^na 136. 

Bhavisyapurana 7, 737n, 840, 844n, 
873, 905n. 

Bheda (an upaya) 174. 

Bhide, Prof. H. B. 924n. 

Bhikkhus, some of whom were styled 
dhammapanikas 290. 

Bhima 79. 172, 203, 210, 232. 937. 

Bhisma, 79; advice of, to soldiers 58; 
had a golden tala tree as flagstaff 
. 208; performed Asvamedha, though 
not married 845-46. 

Bhismaparva 58, 135, 203, 205, 208-9, 
.211.903,905,906, 908n, 909, 912, 
.915,918-920, 922. 

Bhoja, author of Yuktikalpataru 13. 

Bhoja, see under Dandakya 52. 

Bhojakas, held Veda unauthoritative 
871. 

Bhojas, kings of Satvatas in the south 
were so called after coronation 73 ; 
mentioned in Asoka's Rock Edicts 
65. 

Bbrgu 183, 282, 283. , 

Bhujisya, meaning of 813-814. 

Bibhlsaj^a 69 

Bible 36. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Journal of 265, 892. 

Blasphemy Act (in England) 616n. 

Bluntschli 20, 237. 

Bombay Agriculturists Debtors Relief 
Act 425. 

Bombay Gazetteer 102, 198,* 225| 268, 
366n. 

Bombay Pleaders' Act 290. 


Bombay Regulations 290, 575n. 

Borradaile 728-29. 

Boundary dispute 502-505 ; five kinds 
of, acc. to Narada 502-503 ; king 
last resort in settling 505; proce¬ 
dure for witnesses who were to 
define boundary in 503-504 ; several 
kinds of witnesses as to 504; single 
person was not ordinarily to under¬ 
take to define boundary in 505. 

Brahma, is deemed to have appointed 
Manu king 34; is said to have 
composed a work on the four 
puru^rthas 4, 33. 

Brahmacarin, heirs of 764-765; 
of every varna forbidden to drink 
madya 965 ; sexual intercourse for¬ 
bidden to 846; two classes of 764. 

Brahmacarya, for long periods, for¬ 
bidden in Kali age 863-64. 

Brahmagupta 890, 896. 

Brahmana, can perform Avesti as an 
independant sacrifice, though not 
in Rajasuya 38 ; could be sentenced 
to death, acc. to Kautilya and 
Katyayana, in certain cases 398-99; 
could wield arms in danger 517; 
empires and kingdoms 39; gifts 
made to a b. are inexhaustible 
treasure for the king 228 ; guilty of 
murder, theft of gold, forcible sei¬ 
zure of land was to have his eyes 
covered over with cloth throughout 
life 397; guilty of perjury banished 
352; killing an atatayin b. not 
punishable by king 518; learned, 
was exempt from taxation 190; liable 
to pay under a decree was given 
easy instalments and not made to 
work 384 ; limited authority of king 
over 25; living in Brahmavarta, 
Kuruksetra and a few other countries 
was to be looked up to by all as 
to actions and practices 137; may 
perform Vajapeya sacrifice iot 
Svarajya 65; dot to stay in a city, 
but in a village abounding in water, 
fuel, kuM 154; not to stay in the 
kingdom of a ^udrd 39; offender 
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not to receive corporal punishment, 
but may be banishd 396, 522, 526; 
offender can be kept confined in 
a secret place 397, 398n; was for¬ 
bidden from being a samitr or sell¬ 
ing soma plant 952 ; was forbidden 
to engage sudras as cooks in Kali 
or eat at their houses 952-53, 958 ; 
was not to be a slave 484 ; wealth of 
heirless b. was not to escheat to the 
king but was to be given to other 
brahmanas 762. 

Brahmanabala, com. of Kathakagrhya 
880. 

Brahmanas, alone entitled to drink 
soma 952; hating, opposing and 
calumniating b. are indications of a 
man's approaching fall 228; not 
studying or expounding Veda or not 
keeping sacred fires become equal to 
ijudras 344n; punishment of death 
for b. forbidden in Kali 942 ; separate 
ing from their fathers against the 
latter’s will were unfit to be invited 
at a todha 566-567. 

Brahmanaspati in the Rgveda 415. 
Brahmandapurana 10, 892,895n, 896n, 
899-900. 

Brahmapurana 67, 75n, 82, 134, 135, 
228, 234, 642n, 857, 890, 892, S95n, 
896n. 923-24. 955, 966. 
Brahmaspbu^asiddhanta 896 n. 
Brahmasutrat (see Vedantasutra), 725n. 
Brahmayamala, a Tantra 215. 

Brahmi alphabet, origin of 306-307; 
why so called 308. 

Branding, as a punishment 403, 540 ; 
on the forehead with certain marks 
in the case of certain offences, if 
offender did not perform praya^itta 
397, 403 ; practised in Rome and 
Britain against offenders 397, 403. 
Brew, Dr. J. M. 391. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 97, 135, 162. 

176, 613n, 641n. 643. 841, 957. 
Bfhad-devata, a work 42, 359n, 609. 
Brhadratha, last Maurya king killed by 
hissenap^ti 86. 


Brhad-Visnu 721n. 

Brhad-Yama 534, 

Brhan-Manu 738. 752. 
Brhannaradlya-purana (see under Nara- 
diyapurana); 869, 928n. 

Brhaspati, writer on Rajadharma 2-4, 
6, 167, 178, 208, 255n; derives the 
word rajao 28; held that fighting 
should be avowed as far as possible 
173 ; is alleged to have abridged the 
work of Brahma 4; on land tax 191. 
Brhaspati, smrti of (on vyavahara not 
yet recovered) 121n, 156,158, 206, 
244,258-61, 272, 273.275,277-78, 
281n, 282, 284, 286, 291, 294, 297- 
299, 303-4, 306, 308-310. 312-13, 
317, 318n,322., 326,327, 331-32, 334, 
340-343, 345n, 346-348n, 352, 355, 
357-359,363,364.370,375,380,385n, 
387, 391, 393n,396,409-10, 417-20, 
423-25, 428-29, 431-39, 442-45, 
451-52. 456-58, 462-63, 465-469. 
471,472,474. 476-78, 480-81,483, 
488-89,491-493n, 494,496,498-, 501, 
503-08, 511n.513-16, 520. 522,525- 
26. 529, 531-32, 537-38, 540, 554, 
568, 572, 574-76n, 580, 584, 586, 
587, 589, 590, 593n, 596, 598, 501, 
607, 609, 619, 621, 623-26, 632 , 634, 
637, 639, 642, 644, 646, 651n, 652- 
53, 655, 702, 709. 714, 717, 720, 721, 
733, 736, 748, 752n, 754n, 760,.763, 
766, 769. 772n. 790, 799n, 800. 809, 
861, 867. 868. 882, 885, 926, 942, 
948. 

Brhaspati, smrti of, holds Mann in 
high esteem but rarely criticizes it 
also 590n. 

Brhaspati, work of (in prose) 452n, 
602n. 

Brhat-Parasara 13 . 98. 170, 173, 197, 
209. 211, 391, 860, 869. 

Brhat-saihhita of Varahamihira 82, 
85. 89,122.126, 136,146n, 180, 230, 
407, 897-98, 906n. 907, 916, 917, 
.9l9n, 922. 

Brhati, com. of Prabhakara on Jai* 
mini 83fin. 
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Bribe, defined 473 ; person taking b. 
or the intermediary was fined but 
not the man who offered it 473. 

Bricks, baked, required in Agnicayana 
180. 

Brothers, are heirs after parents 725 ; 

■ of full blood preferred to those of 
half 725. 

Brother’s son’s son, position of, as 
heir 731-32. 

Brown C. J. 122n. 

/ 

Buddha, knew 64 scripts 308 ;* Suddho- 
dana, father of, was raja of the 
Sakyas 90; wheel of dharma of 66. 

Buddhacarita of A^vaghosa 5. 

Buddhist countries took their law of 
succession from the Manusmrti 560, 
640. 

Buddhist doctrines about monasteries, 
ahirhsa, charity are not to be 
deemed to be authoritative 842*-843. 

Buddhist influence, on the Mitaksara, 
examined 640-641 ; on the Daya- 

: bhaga 559-560. 

Buddhist philosophy, some tenets of, 
may be useful in their own way 
839-40. 

Budhabhusana 13, 107, llOU, 117, 
163n, 184, 203n, 215, 400d. 

Biihler, Dr. 195n, 307, 486n, 605n, 
733n. 

Burden of proof, of an affirmative 
proposition is on him who asserts 

• it 304; rules about 304; sabhyas 
to consider the question of 304. 

Burma, Indebted to Manusmrti for its 
laws of inheritance 640-641. 

Caesar, Julius 24. 

Cakravarti, Dr. P. C. 213. 

Cakravartin 24, 66; territory of 66-67. 

Cakravartins, names of six 67 ; said to 
be seven in Harsacarita 67. 

Calamities; amoiyg divine c. floods are 
more devastating than fire 233 ; 
divine and human 118, 120; natural, 
are six 163; removal of divine c. 
how effected 228* 

Cambodia 756. 


Canakya, 5, 7, 86, 120 ; killed one of 
the Nandas 86. 

Cande^ara, author of Rajanitiratna- 
kara 13. 

Candragupta, a Gupta emperor 44. 

Candragupta, a Maurya Emperor 192 ; 
abdicated in favour of his son. acc. 
to Jain tradition 102. 

Capital, (see nagarakat palace) 178ff; 
administration of 149, 182 ; census 
of the inhabitants of 150; ditch 
constructed round 181; gates of, 
should face south 1; how and where 
to be built 181; loss of, more 
serious than the loss of some 
territory 178; may be inside a fort or 
outside 181; officer called nagaraka 
to look to affairs of 149 ; position of 
palace and offices in 181; rendered 
gay by players and dancers 180; 
storing of necessary commodities in 
181; temples and shrines-of certain 
deities in 181. 

Caritra, meaning of 260-261. 

Caritrabandhaka 435. 

Carrier, liability of, for loss or 
deterioration of goods 479. 

Carvaka 871. 

Caste Disabilities Removal Act 547n, 
667; abrogates the rule of ancient 
Hindu law about pcftita 616. 

Cattle, even princes went to enumerate 
and supervise 161; straying into 
fields 500-501; superintendent of 
148-149. 

Cattlratra, a sacrifice 662n. 

Caturmasyas, seasonal sacrifices 676n, 
704a. 

Caturvargacintamani, of Hemadri 929, 

Caturvimsatimata 122n, 871. 

Caula, usages about 883. 

Cauroddharanika, an officer 168, 464, 

Ceylon, sea voyage to, frequently men« 
tioned in literature 937. 

Cbalas, were fifty, for which the king 
could punish without a private com* 
plaint 266. . , 

Champa, a work by Dr. R. C. Majusd* 

. dar 641 il ; 
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Cbamperty» not encouraged by ancient 
Hindu Lawyers 288. 

Cbandogya Upanisad 49n, 92» 135» 
163. 167, 226, 362, 387, 613, 888. 

Chan*toon, on * Principles of Buddhist 
Law* 641. 

Chariots, of great warriors were drawn 
by four horses and had two wheels 
205. 

Charities called pjirta 451. 

Chatterji, Dr. Bijan Raj 756, 934n. 

Child, no gift nor sale of, allowed, acc. 
to Ap. 643. 

Chowries, symbols of royalty 82. 

Chullavagga 91, 246. 

Ctna, country of 53. 

Cities, ancient Indian 183 ; frequently 
mentioned in the Rgveda 179-180 ; 
gates of, were named after cities 
which faced them 180; of asuras 
constructed with ayast silver and 
gold 180. 

Civil Procedure Code (of India) 301 n, 
303n. 306, 345n, 380n, 384, 404n, 

Clergy, benefit of 398n. 

Clothes, declared impartible by Manu 
589-90. 

Codification of Hindu Law, objections 
to, considered 820-823. 

Coins, examiner of 144; fines in re¬ 
lation to 253 ; weights of Indian, 
varied at different times and in diffe¬ 
rent countries 121n. 

Colebrooke 447n, 575n, 688, 878. 

Comet, appearance of, portends im¬ 
pending calamity 916-17. 

Commander-in-chief 127; must be a 
ksatriya or a brahmana 127; quali¬ 
fications of 127. 

Commentators generally embody pre¬ 
existing customs of their countries 
.729n. 

Commerce, duties of superintendent 
of 145. 

Compact series of heirs 731. 

Concubine, right of, to maintenance 
763, 811-815. 

Confiscation, of^l property as punish¬ 
ment 404; for perjury and for judges 


iVol. 

taking bribes 532; for rape 535; 
tools of trade or craft not to be 
seized when c. ordered 404. 

Conflict; in case of c. between two 
iuti texts, there is an option 863 ; 
in case of c. between sm^tis and 
authoritative digests or commenta¬ 
ries courts have to follow latter 
599n, 753n; in case of c. between 
smrti and sistacara the latter is 
weaker acc. to Purvamlmaihsa 629, 
874; in case of c. between laws or 
usages governing the two parties, 
^stra prevails 862. 

Conqueror, duties of 71; duty of, to 
place on the throne of the conquered 
country a brother, son or daughter 
of the late king 40, 231; three kinds 
of 69; should sow dissensions among 
chiefs and the people, corporations 
and their leaders 174; to respect the 
customs of the conquered country 
71, 231,859,860. 

Contracts, (see under ‘transactions’) ; 
analysis of the conception of c. in 
general by Sanskrit writers 411; made 
by incompetent persons are invalid 
412 ; not to he entered into with 
soldiers and king’s servants 207; 
persons incompetent to enter into, 
such as minors, dependents etc. 412. 

Contract Act (Indian) 312n, 412n, 
427n, 433n, 457n, 458n, 460n, 481n. 

Coparcenary; characteristics of c. 
property acc. to Dayabhaga 561- 
562; characteristics of c. property 
acc. to Mitaksara 591-92; interest 
of members in c. property is fluctua¬ 
ting 561; is smaller than a joint 
family under the Mitaksara 591; not 
existing between father and son under 
the Dayabhaga 594; ownership of c» 
property is joint and in whole body 
of co-owners 561; starts on the 

’ birth of a son under the Mit., while 
starts on father's death under 
Dayabhaga 562,594. 

Copperplate, grants on, were sometimes 
forged 314-315; Sohagpur ihs^rip* 
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tion on, isr earliest on c. yet dis¬ 
covered 307# 

Corarajjuka, an officer 168. 

Coronation, materials for 73, 76; 

mantras to be recited at 73, 74; of a 
king acc to different works 72-82 ; 
of Indra described in Aitareya 
Brahmana 73 ; of crown prince, com- • 
mander in chief etc 79 ; of Sambhaji 
81; of Shivaji 81 ; part of principal 
virtuous ladies in 81 ; Puranic rites 
of 79; to be performed one year 
after the death of the previous king 
77-80. 

Corporations, administration and work 
of, 157; as tribunals 280-281 ; of 
purohitas at temples and sacred 
places 488 ; were powerful and had 
a measure of self-government 97. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. I 
(on Aijkan Inscriptions) 60, 69, 94, 
100, 112n, 139, 190, 246, 390. 406. 
890. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 

Ill (vide also under ‘ Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions) 213. 

Council of ministers, consultation with, 
to be in secret 108; king or chief 
minister presided over 91; mention¬ 
ed in A^ka's edicts 107. 

Countries, long lists of, in the 
Mahabharata 135 ; names of c. are 
same as those of people residing in 
them 134; mentioned in the Rgveda 
and the Atharvaveda 135; m. in the 
Brahmanas 135 ; m. by Panini 135n; 

> m. by. Mahabhasya 135n ; m. in the 
Kavyamimamsa 136. 

Country, land of Kuruksetra, Matsyas, 
Surasenas is chosen as one’s 134; 
qualities of the soil of a good 133 ; 

, same c. has sometimes two names 
135; Sanskrit words for 138 ; wealth 
of, consits in food crops and abun¬ 
dance of cattle 161. 

Court, house was to be decorated 
with flowers, paintings 277 ; king as 
original as well as appellate c. 268, 
270; presided Over by king or chfef 
129 


justice was highest 280 ; some 
merchants Were associated with c. 
in the task of deciding cases 275 : 
time for holding c. 277 ; was to cal^ 
in the aid of outsiders in deciding 
certain cases 284 ; was constituted 
by the pradvivaka and the sabhyas 
274. 

Courts, civil and criminal matters tried 
in ancient India by same c. 259; 
classes of State c. 281; could be 
attended by learned men, who though 
not appointed as judges could state 
their opinions 274; dharmasthiya 
and kantaka^dhana c. 252; four 
kinds of 277; grades of 280-281; 
holidays for 277 ; inferior c. recogni¬ 
zed in the smrtis, 280; law and 
equity administered by same 259; 
judges of, to give unanimous deci¬ 
sion 274 ; matters*within the purview 
of kantakasodhana c. 252; opinion 
of majority of judges of c. to pre¬ 
vail 275; people present (except 
learned brahmanas) were not to 
interfere by speech in work of, 274 ; 
punishment for clerks of c. for 
wrongly taking down depositions 276; 
should be established for groups of 
10, 400, 800 villages 273 ; to consider 
burden of proof after defendant's 
reply 304. 

Court fees, fines taken from defeated 
litigants in civil disputes virtually 
were 294-295, 382 ; whether payable 
in ancient and medieval India 
294-95. 

Cow ; called Annbandhya was sacri¬ 
ficed at end of Agnistoma in ancient 
days 627, 865 ; occasions on which c. 
was sacrificed in ancient India 939-40; 
sacrifice of, condemned in Kali age 
627, 865. 

Cows, owners of, not to be fined for 
loss caused by c. at times of festivals 
and sraddbaS 501. 

Creditor, (see ‘debts’ and ‘recovery 
of debts'); a brahmana c. had pri¬ 
ority over one of another caste 441; 
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duty of, to pass a receipt for part of 
debt paid 442 ; if creditor refused to 
pass a receipt on request, he lost 
balance of debt 442; should tear 
ofif bond when whole debt paid or 
should pass a document of release 
442. 

Criminal Procedure Code (Indian) 
398n, 402n. 

Crime, ancient law of, was drastic 390; 
child under five was not deemed to 
be guilty of crime 395 ; definition of 
386; fines came tO be ordinary 
punishment for many a c. 390 ; five 
titles out of 18 are connected with 
511; law relating to, not found in 
one place in ancient works 412; list 
of capital crimes was much smaller 
in ancient India than in the mediae¬ 
val West 390; was also a sin in 
many cases and entailed religious 
Sanctions 387. 

Criminals, comparatively humane treat¬ 
ment of 388n. 

Criminology, divergent views on 393, 

Crops 162; harm to, by animals stray¬ 
ing into 501; two, grown in the 

’ year ordinarily 500; various ways of 
raising 163. 

Cnda (tonsure), ceremony of 679n. 

Cunningham, General 121n, 122o. 

Custcgns (see under 'usages’); and 
Dharma»stra works 856ff; burden 
of proof of, 970; cannot be ex¬ 
tended on grounds of analogy 
876-877; difference between usages 
and c. 826; differing c. of the 
North and South 858; enforceabi- 

. lity of 859; essentials of valid c. 
970-71 ; instances of local 862; 
meaning of c. of country or family 
862, 863 ; must have characteristics 
of antiquity, uniformity and notoriety 
826n; of countries, castes and fami- 
lies are binding if not opposed to 
Veda 857; once in vogue , may be 
abandoned by people 876; of several 
tcountries differed 878; of castes. 


iVoi. 

881; strength of, in conflict with 
smrti 849-850 ; requisites of, accor¬ 
ding to Pilrvamlmarasa writers 853- 
854, 876; c., acc to smrtls and com¬ 
mentaries, that were opposed to Veda 
or were immoral or harmful to others 
were not to be enforced 859. 

Dagger marriages 972. 

Daftari, Dr. K. L. 903-4, 906, 912, 

Daiva, relation between human effort 
and 168-169; success depends on 
both, effort and d. 169. 

Daksa, smrti of 403, 471n, 846, 872, 
941,960, 963, 

Daksinapatha, is a fourth of Bharata- 
varsa 136. 

Dambhodbhava 52, 202. 

Damdupat^ rule of, 422-424 ; rule of, 
acted upon in modern India 425. 

Dana (an updya) described 174. 

Danakhanda (of Hemadri) 154. 

Dancing girl, refered to in the Rgveda 
534. 

Danda (a king) 53n. 

Danda (an updya) 175 ; 238; absence 
of, leads to chaos and anarchy 238; 
if foolishly wielded recoils on the 
king’s head 26; if properly handled 
advances three purusarthas 26; im¬ 
portance of 21-22, 51; raised to the 
position of a divinity 22. 

Dandakya Bhoja, a king who perished 
through lust 32, 53n, 55. 

Dandaniti, a work of Ke&va 13, 264, 
265n, 403. 

Dandaniti 5 ; four objects of 6; identi¬ 
fied with Arthawstra 843n; identified 
with rajadharma by Santiparva 5; 
meaning of 5 ; said to be the support 
of the world 6; said to have been 
produced by Sarasvati 6; was special 
concern of k^triyas 5. 

Dandaparusya (assault) 513ff. 

Dandaviveka, a work 124n, 176n, 191, 
243n,391n, 392, 393n, 394-5, 400, 
403. 

Dan^i Mahadevi, a queen 40,^ 
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Dasakumiracarita, 7, 45, 48, 55, 144, 
171. 203, 222, 276, 277, 390, 400. 
440n, 541, 936, 937, 

Da^paradhika, an officer 264, 

Da^ratba, desired to make Rama 
Crown Prince with people’s approval 
29, 42 ; had eight ministers 106. 

Das?, who is 602n, 707. 

Dasiputra 600-603. 

Date, Mr. G.T. 213. 

Dattaka son 662-699; definition of 
647 ; even Rgveda is against having 
d. s. 662; instances of, in Vedic 
Literature 662-663 ; of a widow 
held entitled by P. C. to open up a 
partition made several years before 
671 ; placed very low in the list of 
secondary sons by several smrti 
writers 650 ; smrti texts and digests, 
on 664; sutras except that of 
Vasistha and smrtis contain very 
little about 663. 

Dattakacandrika 644, 648n, 664-65, 
667n, 669, 675, 679-80, 682, 683n, 
685n, 686, 691. 696.-98n, 699; 

branded as a forgery by certain 
writers 664; regarded by Privy 
Council as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665. 

Dattakamimamsa 644, 646n, 648n, 

654, 655n, 663n, 664, 666n, 667-68, 
675, 676n, 678n, 679-80. 682-84, 
686. 687n, 688,691, 696-98n, 926; 
regarded as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665, 

Dattanapakarma or Dattapradanika 
471-475 (see under 'gift'), 

Dattasiddhantamanjarl of Balakrsna 
649n. 667, 

Daughter, as heir, 71*2-719; illegitimate 
d. does not inherit even to a &dra 
father 717; indigent married d. 
preferred to well-to-do married d. 
715; takes a limited estate like a 
widow except in Bombay Presidency 
716-717'; uDcbastity no bar to 
succession of daughters (except under 
piyabhaga) 717-7L8 ; unmarried d. 


preferred to married d. as an heir 
715. 

Daughter-in-law , not an heir in the 
whole of India except in Bombay 717. 

Daughter’s son, as heir 719-720. 

Davids, Mr. Rhys, author of 

• Buddhist India ’ 90,91, 123, 135, 
156, 159, 183, 307. 484, 

Day, was divided into eight parts, in 
the 2nd of which justice was adminis* 
tered by king 242. 

Daya, meaning of 543-44; two varieties 
of 546. 

Dayabhaga, a work, 475, 519n, 545, 
546n, 547n, 556n. 553n, 554n, 556- 
58. 560-61, 563. 567n, 569, 572n, 
573, 578, 579n.580, 581n,582, 583n, 
584, 585n, 586n, 587, 589, 5^2, 593n, 
594, 595n, 598, 601,602n. 606, 607n, 
610n, 617n, 618n, 619n, 620. 623n, 
625n, 634-37, 639, 649n. 650n, 651n, 
698, 700n, 702, 703n, 705n, 706n, 
707n, 708, 710 d, 712, 715-718n, 719, 
720n, 721, 725, 726, 732, 734, 736- 
38. 740n, 741-43, 745-47, 749, 753, 
760, 762, 764, 766. 768, 77ln, 772, 
772n, 773, 774n, 775, 777n, 778, 
781, 784n, 785, 787n, 790n. 791n, 
792n, 793, 798, 799, 809n. 

Dayabhaga (see under * doctrine of 
spiritual benefit’, * sapinda’); differ¬ 
ence between the Mitak^ra and 
D. 558-559 ; holds that ownership 
arises on the death of the previous 
owner 547; obliterates distinction 
between gotrajas and handhus made 
by Yajuavalkya 742-43 ; origin of 
peculiar doctrines of 559-560 ; out¬ 
standing works under D. School 544; 
school named after D. is predominant 
in Bengal 544 ; school, not affected 
by the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
Amendment Act 749. 

Dayabhaga (partition of wealth) 543ff; 
paitition and inheritance are maiq 
fopics under 544. 

Dayakramasaqgraha 541, 798. . . r. 
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Diyatattva 544, 546n, 553n, 556, 558, 
56l,567n, 568n, 572n. 575n,581n. 
592n. 609n. 610n. 620n, 634n, 637n, 
70011, 701n, 733, 738n. 739, 745n, 
747n, 760, 777, 779n, 781., 

Death; all persons except brahmanas 
could be condemned to sentence o£, 
for certain grave offences 400; argu¬ 
ments against sentence of 399; as 
expiation for grave sins forbidden to 
brahmanas in Kali age 942; day of 
collection of bones after 951; gene¬ 
ral rule that one (except a brah- 
mana) who causes death by violence 
should be sentenced to 526; in¬ 
fighting for the protection of cows 
and brahmanas is specially commen¬ 
ded 58; in protecting property of 
brahmanas led to heaven 1; in vari¬ 
ous modes as punishment 256, 400; 
DO punishment for accidental d. 58; 
no sentence of d. for crimes due to 
negligence 526; punishment of, not 
indicted on women and brahmanas 
in early British rule 397; punish¬ 
ment of, for murdering a man, for 
abducting human beings, women 
or for theft of jewels or for rape, 
sexual intercourse with a woman of 
higher caste 256, 401, 522, 526, 532; 
sentence of, to be avoided even in 
great offences 399-400; sentence of, 
for a woman guilty of poisoning, 
incendiarism, attempt to kill her 
husband, elders or child 401. 

Debts, (see under *damdupat’, * reco¬ 
very of debts’); distinction between 
antecedent debts and other debts of 
father drawn by P. C. has no basis 
in the texts 450; father, husband 
and wife are not bound to pay res¬ 
pectively son’s, wife's or husband’s 
personal d. 451; five classes of, 
acc. to Anu»sanaparva 416 ; four d. 
owed by all men, acc. to Adiparva 
416; grandson’s and great-grandson’s 
liability to pay ancestor’s d. 443-444; 
grounds on which liability to pay 
another's d. arose 442 ; idea of three 


d. owed to gods, pitrs and sages 
414-416 ; idea of liability to pay off 
one's d. was developed even in very 
ancient times 414 ; incurred for the 
purposes of the family by anyone 
such as a son, brother, wife, slave 
were payable by the head of the 
family 451 ; modern law about liabi¬ 
lity of sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons to pay d. 444-446 ; must 
be paid by him who takes the wealth 
or widow of the deceased 443, 448* 
449, 453 ; no basis for distinction 
between secured and unsecured debts 
of father in smrtis 449-450 ! non¬ 
payment of, was believed to lead to 
being born as a slave or a beast in 
the creditor’s house 416-417 ; order 
in which persons were liable to pay 
another’s d. 452-454 ; owed to the 
Crown or learned brahmana have 
precedence over all other 441-442 ; 
propositions about son’s liability to 
pay father’s 444-445 ; sale of de¬ 
btor’s property for recovery of 441 ; 
sanctity of monetary d. arose from 
the obligatory nature of d, owed to 
gods^ manes and sages 416; son’s 
liability to pay father’s suretyship 
debts 447 son not liable to pay 
illegal, immoral or avyavaharika 
debts of father 446-448 ; son’s liabi* 
lity to pay father’s d. during latter’s 
lifetime 445~446; son’s pious duty 
to pay off father’s debts even if he 
received no property 417,442-443, 
445 ; time when d. must be returned 
425. 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act; 
adopts the rule of damdupat for all 
agriculturists, whether Hindus or 
not 425, 

Decision (see 'judge ’, 'law-suit’); by 
caritra 260-261; by 4harma illus¬ 
trated 260; by oaths and ordeals 
when no witnesses available 358 ; 
by royal command 261; by vyava- 
karat explained 260 ; four modes of 
arriving at 26 (K 262 ; is 
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of a law-suit. acc. to some 379 ; 
parties were asked to leave court 
when chief justice and sabhyas were 
considering the d. to be given 379 ; 
precedents employed in arriving at 
380 ; presumptions as means of 355- 
356; should not be arrived at by 
mere reliance on sastra or texts but 
should also be based on reason and 
equity 259, 357 ; usages as means 
of 260-261 ; was based on eight 
sources 379 ; when unjust d. given,, 
one quarter of the sin falls on each 
out of the litigant, witnesses, judge 
and king 276. 

Decree (see ‘brahmana’, ‘judgment ’) ; 
different ways of executing a 383- 
384 ; for satisfaction of a d., a poor 
debtor (except a brahmana) was 
made to work for creditor 384 ; when 
debtor was sent to jail in execution 
of a 384. 

Defamation, truth of implication in, 
did not afford protection 512. 

Defendant; cannot raise a counter 
claim in some cases 302 ; cases in 
which d. must make a reply at once 
296 ; characteristics of a good reply 
of d. 300 ; fines against d. for not 
being ready with his defence 296; 
not giving a reply even after time 
is allowed may be declared to be 
defeated 302 ; rules about adjourn¬ 
ment granted to 296 ; rules about 
putting under restraint the d, 290- 
291; rules about summoning a d. 
286-287 ; was to reply in writing to 
the plaint 300. 

Delay, in the disposal of law suits 296. 

Democracies, of 0\/drakoi, Malloi, 
Siboi and others referred to by Greek 
writers 90. 

Democracy, true, did not exist even in 
Greece or other countries of the 
West, 15. 20, 93. 

Dependents, what persons are 412. 

Deposit (see under *fine’, * interest’) 
454-458 ; care required as to ad. 

V is same as that in a pledge 456 ; 


differs from pledge or mortgage 455 ; 
duty of person holding a d. 456 ; if 
d. hot returned On demand, loss of 
it falls on holder who is also liable 
to be fined 457 ; must be returned 
in same condition and to the deposi¬ 
tor himself and not to his co-owner 
456 ; person accepting a d. is estop¬ 
ped from recognizing the title of any 
one except the depositor 457 ; return 
of, to whom to be made 456-57 ; 
rules about, extended to other bail¬ 
ments 458-459; smrtis extol the 
undertaking to accept a deposit 455, 

De^, extent of a d. varied 138; gover¬ 
nor of, was called rastrapati or ras- 
triya 138. 

Deshmukhi vatan 631. 

Deshpande vataH 631. 

Deuteronomy 389n. 

Devabhuti, a Suhga king, was killed 
by his minister 86. 

Devadasis, that had stopped temple 
service, were given work by superin¬ 
tendent of weaving 146. 

Devala, smrti of 553, 556, 610n, 614, 
617, 620, 626, 632n. 644, 649, 650n, 
651n, 702, 763,777,787.791, 860, 
873, 943, 948-49, 951, 956, 960. 

Devapala, com. on Kathakagrhya 880. 

Devapi, story of 41-42, 608-609, 

Devarata 715. 

Devasvamin 679, 715, 779, 

Devipurapa 181, 234, 910n, 911. 

Dhammapada 185n. 

Dhammathats, Burmese Law books 
641n. 

Dhanurveda 49, 179, 215. 

Dhanus, as measure of length 500n. 

Dharana, a silver coin 122. 

Dharesvara, an author on dharmasastra 
549, 557, 704n, 705 715, 733 ; held 
the view that ownership is known 
from &stra alone 549; held the view 
that the allotment of a special share 
to the eldest son was given up by 
people 628.. 

Dharma, meaning of, in partition 572. 
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Dharma, aids to the understanding of 
827; d. and truth are identical 97, 
260 ; flourished in perfection in Krta 
age and declined progressively in the 
succeeding yugas 244, 890-91; idea 
of, took the place of the conception 
of rta 244 ; intances of the trans- 
gression of d. by ancient heroes and 
sages 845-849; is more po\verful 
than the mightiest 97 ; observance 
of, was the great social and political 
ideal in India 97; parisad, final 
authority in matters of 101; sources 
of 825-827, 863 ; usages as source of 
825-827, 863; was the supreme 
power in the State and was above 
the king 241. 

Dharmadhikaranika or—dhikaranin, 

qualifications of 126. 

Dharmadhyaksa, exercised the same 
functions as Purohita did in ancient 
India 126. 

Dharmadvaitanirnaya 122n, 878, 944n 

Dharmas, differ in different yugas 627 
628,869; should not be practised , 
even though sanctioned by ^stra, if 
condemned by people 628-629, 869. 

Dharma^stra, and customs 856ff; illus¬ 
trations of conflict between Artha. 
lustra and D. 9; in case of conflict 
of D. with practices or secular 
matters, king to decide acc. to D. 9; 
relation of, to Arthaustra 8-9, 868 ; 
was called sm^ti 10 ; writers on, had 
a low estimate of human nature 238; 
writers on, insisted that Dharma 
was king of kings 170. 

Dharmasindhu, a work 615, 669, 675, 
679, 688-89, 692, 695-97, 739, 759, 
877, 930, 940, 945, 947, 954, 

Dharmastha (judge) 273; should 

possess the qualifications and status 
of an amatya 273. 

Dhannasutras, authority of 853. 

Dbrtarastra 10; did not succeed to the 
kingdom because of blindness 43, 
609; performed sacrifices though 
blind 846; recovered sight for a time 
through the favour of Vyasa 847. 


Dice, made of vibhidaka wood 541; 
playing with, in Rajasuya sacrifice 
541. 

Dickens 60. 

Didda, a notorious Kashmir qUeen 40. 

Digests, grouped into classes by pro¬ 
vinces 878. 

Dighanikaya 135. 

Digvijaya 69: description of 68; of 
Harsa 229-230 ; of Raghu 230. 

Dikshit. Mr. Sh. B. 896n, 902, 915. 

Dikshitar, Prof. V. R. 120, 213, 254n, 
407. 

Diksita, a predecessor of JImutavahana 
715. 

Dinara, of gold, silver and copper 120, 
122n; value of 122n; was a 
synonym of niska 121n; was also 
called suvarna 121n. 

Diodorus 103, 

Dipakalika 247n, 344n, 370, 383n, 

540n, 553n, 554n, 575n, 580, 597n, 
614n, 764n, 774n, 793, 856n, 882n. 

Dirghacarayana 2. 

Dirghatamas, story of 361, 

Discipline (vinaya) 51-52; based 
upon danda 51; is of two kinds 51; 
to be attempted by giving up six 
evil tendencies 52. 

District, officer over, was helped by a 
board of advisers 141. 

Divodasa, given as a son to 
Vadhryasva 415. 

Divorce 537. 

Divya (see under 'ordeals’); definition 
of 363, 

Divyatattva of Raghunandana 362‘’63, 
367n, 370n, 378n 

Divyavadana 102, 116. 

Doctrine, of spiritual benefit, acc. to 
the Dayabhaga 737-741 ; of spiritual 
benefit illustrated by diagrams 744- 
745; propositiqns as to d. of 
spiritual benefit 740-741; unjust to 
the claims of women as heirs 746. 

Document 308-316; can be supersed¬ 
ed only by another d. 312; classifi¬ 
cation of 309; conflict of documents 
of various grades 313; custody of, to 
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be explained 313 ; executed by 
ordinary people need not be in 
correct Sanskrit 309 ; fabricators of 
d. deceive women, children and 
ignorant people 314; genuineness of, 
how established 314 ; held invalid 
when executed by certain persons 
312; is an indubitable and superior 
means of proof 308, 312 ; latent 
defects of, piust be pointed out 
by disputant when produced 315 ; 
loses validity in certain circumstan¬ 
ces 315 ; marked with royal seal, 
presumed to bo genuine 314; 
minimum number of witnesses re¬ 
quired on 312 ; oral evidence to con¬ 
tradict a d. not allowed 312; require¬ 
ments of a valid 311-312 ; sentence 
of death for fabricating a private or 
public d. 315 ; secondary evidence 
of the contents of, when allowed 313; 
when even a voidable d. ceased to be 
so 315. 

Dramma 122n, 

DraupadI, strange explanation of the 
story of D. being the wife of five 
brothers 847. 

Dravida, works of authority iif D. school 
of Hindu law 545. 

Dreams, portending good or evil 226, 

Drinking, is worse than sexual vice in 
the case of a king 233. 

Drona. commander of the Kauravas 
79, 204. 

Drona (a measure of corn) differed for 
various purposes 146n. 

Dronaparva 6, 8, 79,127, 131, 134-35, 
168, ' 205 - 6 , 208-9, 211, 214, 232. 
643n, S45, 898, 904, 914. 

Durga (a fort or capital) 178ff. 

Durga 368. 

Duryodhana 203, 210; perished through 
conceit 52. 

Dustaritu, a king, was expelled from 
his kingdom 26. 

Duta (ambassador or messenger) 127- 
129; duties of 128; person of, not 
to be harmed 127, 129, 209 ; quali¬ 
ties of 127-128 ; three kinds of 128 ; 
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to be distinguished from a spy 129 ; 
to be sent after a line of policy is 
settled 128. 

Dvadasaha, sacrifice, gave seniority to 
Indra 41. 

Dvaipayana 53. 

Dvaitanirnaya (same as Dharmadvaita- 
nirnaya) 683, 878. 

Dvaraka 208, 214. 

DvTpas, seven 134 ; said to be thirteen 
and 18 also 134. 

Dvyamusyayana, adoption of a boy 
as 685-687; ksetraja son was so 
called by Mit. and some others 659 ; 
succession to, by both mothers 723- 
724. 

Dyuta (gambling) defined 538. 

Earnest, what becomes of, if sale goes 
off through the fault of the vendor 
or purchaser 491. 

Easements, as to doors, windows (5i:c. 507 

Easements Act, Indian 507n. 

Edgerton, Prof, 7. 

Education, expense on 164-165. 

fegypt, usury condemned in ancient 
4250. 

Ekavrsa, a hymn 76, 

Ekoddista, a sraddha 737. 

Eldest, rights of e. son or daughter 
jealously guarded in Vedic age 41 ; 
son sometimes got all wealth of bis 
father 41 ; son was passed over if 
he suffered from mental or physical 
defect 43 ; to pass over the e. son 
or daughter in marriage or succession 
was held to be a grave sin 42. 

Elephants, do not figure much in the 
fighting described in the Maha- 
bbarata 203 ; if not well trained 
cause loss of life to their own side 
203n ; lights to be waved before, at 
certain times 230; monopoly of 
kings in 197 ; superintendent of 149; 
training and medical treatment of 
149; victory depended upon e. in 
ancient India 203. 

Elphinstone, author of * History of 
India* 203n, 397. 
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Emperor, distinction between e. and 
king made in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana 65 ; idea of, in the Vedic 
Literature 64-65 ; supreme e. did 
not generally hanker after territory 
so much as after admission of 
superior prowess 68. 

Emperors, long lists of, in the Brah- 
manas, Mahabharata and other works 
66-67 ; titles of 69-70. 

Enmity, of five kinds 225. 

Epigraphia Carnatica 377. 

Epigraphia Indica 17. 24, 30, 39-40. 

. 44-5, 49, 66, 69-71, 76n. 105, 113n, 

115, 116n. 117, 122n, 124n, 125-26, 
135, 138-39, 142-43, 150, 153n. 
154-56, 159n, 162, 164, 168, 172, 
182, 194-197, 201, 246, 260, 264, 
280-81,283,308, 315, 366n, 376n, 
377n, 393n, 406. 422, 439. 496, 500n, 
506, 575n, 724, 848n, 881, 890n, 
896n, 898, 905n, 932, 934, 962. 

Evidence (see ‘ means of proof ’) ; 
circumstantial 356-57; exceptions 
to the exclusion of hearsay 331 ; 
rules about late production of 349- 
50 ; taken on commission 331 ; what 
is hearsay 330. 

Evidence Act (Indian) 313n, 314, 
331n, 340n, 341n. 349n, 355n, 457, 
656n. , 

Exceptions, are to be limited to the 
matters expressly stated and are not 
to be extended by analogy 672, 796n. 

Exchange, if inequitable may be res¬ 
cinded 493 ; rules about sales apply 
to 494. 

Exclusion; both males and females may 
be liable to e. from inheritance 62 ; 
grounds of e. from inheritance and 
partition 608-616 ; Hindu; Inherit¬ 
ance Disabilities Removal Act 
abrogates most grounds of 611 ; 
persons liable to e. cannot adopt, 
but may marry 617; persons liable 
to e. must be m^ntained 611, 617 ; 

. sons of persons |iable to e. take a 
share if they are free from defects 
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611, 617; wives and daughters of 
persons liable to e. are entitled to 
maintenance 617. 

Expense on education in the first 
decades of British rule 165. 

Experts, opinions of, to be taken 284. 

Expiation, secret, for grave sins, forbid¬ 
den in Kali 944-45, 

Ezekiel 42 5n. 

Fa—Hien 50, 91, 183, 390. 

Falsehood, penance for telling an 
allowed f. in a judicial trial 353 ; 
when allowed 353-354. 

Family, customs of 883, 

Famines, measures to be taken against 
163; references to ancient and 
medieval 163-164. 

Fate, cannot accomplish anything 
without human effort 170. 

Father, could once make unequal dis¬ 
tribution of estate among sons 623 ; 
has the power to separate his sons 
from himself and from among them¬ 
selves 592,622; partition made by f, 
if unequal could be set aside acc. 
to medieval works 623 ; position of, 
as heir to his deceased son 721-22 ; 
some smrtis allowed two shares to f. 
at partition with sons 625. 

Fausboll 50, 91, 934. 

Fees, distribution of, among sacrificial 
priests 469-470. 

Ferries, charges at 193 ; persons that 
were given free passes to use 193. 

Fick, 36, 158, 190, 268, 399. 

Fields, duty of owners of, to construct 
a high paling or hedge 500; mean¬ 
ing of texts that forbid division of 
586-587 ; rules about f. taken for 
cultivation on rent but not cultivated 
510. 

Figgis, Mr. ]. N., author of * Divine 
right of kings' 35. 

Finder, of lost articles, rules applicable 
to 462. 

Fines (seeunder * brabmana ’, * punish¬ 
ment '); against artisans, carpen¬ 
ters, tailors causing unreasonable 
delay 252 ; against goldsmiths piur- 
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chasing gold from menials or slaves 
253; against washermen for negli- 
^ gent washing or disposal of clothes 
252; against traders using false 
weights and measnres or adulterat¬ 
ing grains, oils etc. or raising prices 
beyond those fixed by officers 352; 
discrimination in matters of f. based 
on caste ceased to be enforced from 
about 12th century 512 ; divergent 
views about the metal in which they 
were to be paid 393n; either fixed or 
variable393; forgiving false evidence 
352 ; for manufacturing counterfeit 
coins or passing them off 253; for non- 
appearance in court though summon¬ 
ed and able to come 2S7 ; for not re¬ 
turning a deposit when demanded or 
demanding a deposit when not made 
458 ; for theft 522 ; had to be paid 
by parties defeated in suits 382; 
half of the prescribed f. awarded if 
accused promised not to commit 
offence again 513; higher f, for 
thieves of higher castes 522 ; not 
imposed upon brahmanas, if they 
were first offenders and learned and 
of good family 398n ; not to be taken 
by king from men of lowest castes 
such as Candalas 514 ; oldest refer¬ 
ence tof. for assault 515; ranged from 
a kakini to confiscation of all wealth 
393; rates of f. paid by litigants 382; 
recovered from those guilty of maha- 
patakas were not to be taken by king 
but were to be offered to Varuna or 
distributed among learned brah¬ 
manas 407; three kinds of fixed f. 
393-94 ; were deemed to be lesser 
than corporal punishment 394 ; 
were to be paid in copper panas, 
when no metal mentioned 394. 

Fire-arms, whether known in ancient 
India 213-214. 

Fleet, Dr. 102, 139, 140n, 315, 925n. 

Flesh-eating, condemned in Kali 944- 
45. 

Food, taking of, in the same plate with 
wife, forbidden 858ii. 
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Forests, superintendent of the produce 
of 145. 

Forts, are meant for safety of the king, 
the people and the treasury 178; 
kinds of 178-179. 

Fraud, vitiates all transactions 312n. 

Freedom individual and national, 
happiness lies in 102, 237. 

Gadre, Mr. A. S. I96n. 

Gadyanaka, of gold and silver 122n. 

Gagabhatta, officiated at Shivaji's 
coronation 35. 

Gains of learning 581n; Ap. and 
Baud, say nothing about 581 ; defi¬ 
nition of, acc. to Katyayana 583 ; 
Gautama on 581; law about, now 
settled by Hindu Gains of Learning 
Act 585 ; meaning of the words in 
Yaji * acquired without detriment to 
paternal estate’ 582; propositions 
established by case law as to 584 ; 
Vasistha gave two shares to the 
acquirer 581; were partible if learn¬ 
ing was acquired at family expense 
or from the father or elder brother 
582. 

Gains*of Learning Act (Hindu) 674. 

Gambling, 538-542; condemned by 
Brahmapurana 542; in disputes 
about, the keeper of g. house is the 
final authority or gamblers appointed 
by king 540; is one of the most 
ancient vices 541; Manu’s uncom¬ 
promising attitude to 538; special 
cause of dissensions among sattghas 
233 ; those who engaged in secret 
gambling were liable to punishment 
540 ; worst of vices in a king 55, 233; 
Yajfiavalkya, Kautilya and others 
allowed g. under restrictions and as 
a source of revenue 538-539. 

Gana, meaning of 281. 

Ganapatideva, a Kakatiya king, issued 
a charter of security for sailors 194, 

Ganarajya ( republic ) 87; interna! dis¬ 
sensions are the root of the rum of 
87. . . . . 

Gandhara, country of 135. 
GandharvaVeda 49, 


Qenercd Index 


130 
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Ganges, throwing bones of cremated 
body into 951. 

Ganika, devolution of wealth of 148 ; 
duties of 148 ; qualifications of 148; 
salary of 148; was a vesya who was 
honoured for her accomplishments 
148n, 

Gargasamhita 892, 896, 919n. 
Garudapurana 13, 160-161, 892, 962, 
Gathasaptasatl 154, 

Gattulal, Pandit 825n. 

Gaurasiras, expounder of rajadharma 
2, 4. 

Gautama 17n, 553, 557. 

Gautama, dharmasutra of 3, 19. 21, 23, 

25,36n, 37, 45-6, 49, 56. 59, 66, 

97-8, 100, 117, 119, 165, 167, 175, 

185, 187, 189, 191, 192, 194, 209, 

211. 212,244-46,250-51, 270, 272, 

275. 284, 296, 307, 317, 320, 327, 

330-33, 336, 343-44, 348d. 353, 389, 

391-92, 395-97, 401-4, 409, 418-20. 

422-23.425.428-29,433, 435, 443, 

446, 460, 474n, 482, 484,494n, 501, 

515, 517, 522-23, 527-28, 535, 548. 

551,566-68,571,573-74, 578, 581, 

585> 588, 589n, 595, 598, 601,. 607- 

lOn, 612n, 613, 614-15, 617-18, 625. 

627, 644, 646, 648, 649n, 650. 658, 

. 690n, 702-704n. 706, 712, 715, 754n. 

762, 765-66, 772, 776n, 781, 789, 

793, 808, 815, 819n, 825, 827, 845. 

848,857, 863. 871. 874, 875. 880, 

• 881,883-84,889.932. 940-44,946- 

. 47, 952-55 , 958,965. 

Gautamadharmasutra, specially studied 
! 

by Samavedins 853. 

Gaya, tax on performance of sraddha 
at 198. 

GayatrJ, a mantra 76. 

Geography, Pauranic 134-135, 935. 
Gharpure.Mr. R. 197n. 509n, 778, 
804n. 

Ghatasphota. for Patita women 807; 

for those guilty of high treason 610o; 
•" for those guilty of grave sins 615. 
Ghatotkaca 205, 214. 

Ghoshal, Dr. U. N. 16,32. . 
Ghotakamukha, an author 2. 


Gift, by stinting one’s family or ser¬ 
vants condemned 472; certain objects 
cannot be the subject of, because of 
want of owneiship or because of 
prohibition 471; eight things that 
cannot be the subject of 471; how 
acceptance of g. may be made 474; 
ingredients of a 474-475 ; not deli¬ 
vering what is promised as a g. or 
resuming a g. led to other worldly 
consequences 473; of land looked 
upon with disfavour in ancient India 
496 ; of only house forbidden 472n ; 
promised to a brahmana or for a 
religious purpose should be enforced 
by king and fine awarded 474; pro¬ 
mised to an irreligious man need not 
be carried out 474; resiling from 
promise of gift of all property when 
allowed 473; seven kinds of g., that 
cannot be resumed 472; sixteen kinds 
of invalid g. 472; that may be set 
aside by donor himself on account 
of incapacity due to minority, lunacy 
&c. 472-73 ; what may be subject 
of 472. 

Gobhila, smrti of 870, 953, 956. 

Gobhilagrhyasutra, 940; specially studi¬ 
ed by Samavedins 853. 

Gocarma, a certain extent of land 432. 

Code, Mr. P. K. 849. 

Golaka, a kind of illegitimate son 646n. 

Gold, superintendent of 144-145 ; 
value of, in relation to silver 121n. 

Goldstiickor, on ‘ Panini * 306. 

Gopa, an officer who looked after five 
or ten villages and kept a register of 
the number of cultivators, traders, 
animals &c. 143. 

Gopagiri (Gwalior) 159. 

Gopala, founder of Pala dynasty in 
Bengal was elected a king 30; was 
a sudra 39. 

Gopalan, author of * History of Palla- 
vas’155. 

Gopatha Brahmana 135,565,888; on 
coronation 74-75. 

Gorer, G. on *6ali and Angkor ’ 934n. 

Gosava or gomedha 940 
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Got 285. 

Gotrajas, as heirs 732-752; are either 
sapindas or samanodakas 752; mean* 
ing of, acc. to the Mit 748 ; pecu¬ 
liar meaning ascribed to the word g. 
by Dayabhaga 741-742; three views 
as to preference among 750-751 ; 
widows of male g. as heirs 751-52. 

Government, (see under *king\ ‘pro¬ 
vince’, ‘ruler’); function of, did 
not end with the keeping of peace 
and order 59. 

Govindaraja, commentator of Manu 
730, 875; commentator of Ramayana 
112. 719. 

Grama, meaning of 140n, 153, 182n. 

Gramani and Gramakuta, see under 
‘ Headman of village 

Grandmother, j^ternal, as heir 727- 
728, 731; when entitled to a share 
at a partition 607-8. 

Grant Duffs’ 'History of the Marathas' 
106, 156, 164. 

Grants, mention the exemption from 
taxation that went with them 195; 
of land called ' yogaksema ’ 588n ; of 
land could be made only by the king 
and not by a district officer 139. 

Great Bear, constellation of, was sup¬ 
posed to stay in one naksatra for a 
hundred years 897. 

Grhastharatnakara 354, 420n, 525n, 
614n. 

Grhyasutras, authority of 853. 

Groups, committee of two or more 
were to look after business of 488; 
conventions of such g. as guilds, 
naigamas, heretics were enforced by 
king 487; member of g. who goes 
against heads of g. was liable to 
punishment 489; rights and liabili¬ 
ties of members of 488-489; what¬ 
ever is gained by one or by heads of 
g. on the business of g. belongs to 
489. 

Guardian, deities of quarters 368. 

Gua’*dian apd XVards Act (Indian) 461. 

pudhaja son, defined 647, 660. 
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Guilds (see under ‘groups'); adminis¬ 
tration and compacts made by 157 ; 
eighteen, in Buddhist times 159; 
had power to condemn those who 
broke their conventions and to ex¬ 
communicate them 157 ; of k^atriyas 
in Karabhoja and Surastra and of 
workmen 158; rules about partner¬ 
ship apply to 481; usages and con- 
ventiomrof, were upheld by king in 
certain circumstances 158, 487. 

Gunas, definitions of, 223; proper em¬ 
ployment of, leads to peace and 
exertion 217; six 217, 223 ; sub¬ 
divisions of the several 224-225; 
theory of mandala brought in relation 
to the doctrine of 222-223. 

Gupta dynasty 902. 

Gupta Empire, administrative system 
of 141-142; provincial administra¬ 
tion under 150. 

Gupta Inscriptions 44, 45, 49, 68, 70, 
72, 108, 115, 117, 122n, 124n, 159. 
202, 213n, 264, 281, 506, 890, 924n, 
925n. 

Guru, payment of fees to 958. 

/ 

Halahala, poison drunk by Siva 372n. 

Halayudha 568n, 588n, 589n, 636, 784n. 

Hamlet 296. 

Hammurabi, code of 389n. 

Happiness, individual and national, lies 
in freedom 102. 

Haradatta, commentator of Gaut. Dh. 
S., Ap. Dh. S., and AsV. gr. 48, 60, 
98,121n, 192, 344,387n,395n,419n, 
428n, 433n, 460, 527n, 572n, 573- 
74, 578, 581n, 585n. 595n. 644, 646, 
649n, 650n, 702-3, 712, 754n, 790o, 
793, 825, 856n, 864n, 879, 880, 942, 
953, 955. 957. 

Harappa, excavations at 307. 

Harbours, charges on ships calling at 
193 ; confiscation when foreign boats 
are driven to 193 ; to be guarded by 
king 193. 

Harihara 508o. • 

Hari^andra, purchased Sunhsepa 660, 

Harita, (versified) smrti of l50o, 247n. 
259n, 263, 276-78,'. 285, 304, J12. 
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420n. 436, 473, 494, 524, 536, 569, 
581n. 651, 652n, 764n, 856, 885, 947. 

Harlta (prose) 616, 625, 644, 646, 
825n. 

Harivarhia 39. 40. 214. 892, 895n. 

Har^. king of Kashmir, plundered 
many temples 188n. 

Harsa, king of Kanoj 67, 69; consoled 
by his dying father 63 ; elected as a 
king by the people 31; gave all in 
charity once every five years 164 ; 
preparations on digvijaya of 229 ; 
vast armies of 204. 

Harsacarita 63. 67, 69, 85, 108. 115, 
182, 206, 229. 390. 

Hart, Dr. 295, 407. 

Hasta (cubit) measure of various lengths 
for various purposes 146n. 

Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela 
49. 60, 66. 69, 94. 135, 162, 172, 
195, 246. 

Headman of village, (see under 'vil¬ 
lage '); came to be appointed by king 

. alone and office of, hereditary 154; 
could inflict fines 155 ; food of, for¬ 
bidden to brahmanas 154 ; great in¬ 
fluence of 154; had many appella¬ 
tions 154; love adventures of the 
son of 154. 

Heaven, as the reward for all soldiers 
killed in battle 57, 58; as the reward 
for ascetic endowed with yoga 58; as 
the reward of kings who die fighting 
57. 

Hebrew, ancient code 389n. 

Heirs (see under inheritance). 

Heirship, principles of spiritual benefit 
and blood relationship in determin¬ 
ing 734-736. 

Hemadri 122n. 146n. 154. 610n» 928n, 
929. 931n, 

Heracles 901-902. 

Herdsman, duty of 497-498; liabili¬ 
ties of 498-500; not liable in certain 
cases when , cattle stray into a field 
500; wages of 498. 

Heretical* sects 834 ; treatment of, in 
ancient India 883 ; works of, not 
authoritative* even though they agree 
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in some matters with the Veda 834- 
835, 870-71; usages of, were tolera¬ 
ted by the king up to a certain ex¬ 
tent 871, 881-82. 

Heretics, are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard the Veda as autho¬ 
ritative 487 ; conventions of, were 
to be enforced by king in certain 
cases 487. 

Hetuvan-nigadadhikarana 676. 

Himalaya, ’ regions of, had immense 
rainfall 147. 

Hindu family, is presumed to be joint 
in food, worship and estate 638. 

Hindu Gains of Learning Act 585. 

Hindu Heirs Relief Act (Bombay) 445, 
453. 

Hindu Inheritance (Disabilities Re¬ 
moval Act) 611. 

Hindu Law, codificatron of 820-824, 

Hindu Law of Inheritance (Amend¬ 
ment Act) 749. 

Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act 707, 
724. 

Hindu Women’s Rights to property 
Act(XVni of 1937) 604,700,752, 
806. 

Hiouen Chwang or Thsang 30,40,143n 
268, 924n. 

Hiranyakesin 214 ; grhyasutra of 685n. 

Hiring entered into three titles of 
law 476. 

History of Dharmasastra, vol. I. 305n, 
871. 

History of Dharma&stra, vol. II, 3, 7, 
9, 25-26, 28-29, 39, 41, 47n, 49-50, 
59, 61, 68, 70-71, 73-75n, 97, 101, 
104, 112, 117, I24n. 134, 137, 145n, 
146n, 148, 159, 164, 175, 189n, 194, 
196, 202, 234,240. 310, 333n,334n, 
367n, 398n, 401, 402n, 408n,411, 
416,425n, 453, 471n, 472,474-75, 
481,483-84,487,495-96, 500n,508n, 
517, 534-37, 541, 546, 550n, 564, 
588, 599, 603n, 609n, 613, 615, 618n, 
624n, 626n, 627n, 641,643, 653, 659, 
661, 675n, 679a, 682n, 687-89n, 
703n, 704n. 713, 734, 757, 765, 776n, 
806, 807. 824, 828n, 830n, 832« 
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836n, 842n, 844n, 846-48n, 856n. 
857n, 858n, 865, 874, 876n. 877, 
883, 885, 926n, 931-32, 937-41, 945, 
948-50, 952, 958-59, 961-62. 966. 
971. 

Holakadhikarana 851-52. 

Holdsworth, author of ‘History of 
English Law ’ 296. 

Holika festival 844n, 851. 

Hopkins 126, l73. 180, 190, 213. 229n. 

Horses, countries from which good 
breeds of h. came 149, 206, 232; 
lights to be waved before 230 ; sale 
of, forbidden 848; superintendent 
of 149. 

House, partition of, not allowed by 
some writers 586-87. 

Human sacrifice, symbolical 961-62. 

Hunting, benefits of 54 ; defects of 
54-55. 

Husband (see ‘ wife '); and wife enjoy 
together the rewards of religious 
acts 603n, 738; duties of h. and 
wife 536-537; first duty of h, to 
keep wife dependent and under con¬ 
trol 536; not liable to pay wife's 
debts except in some cases 451-52; 
must try to deserve wife's regard 
and love and must honour her 537. 

Huviska 24, 70. 

Hypothecation, without possession 
419n, 431. 

Ideal, the great social and political i. 
was the observance of dharma 97 ; 
belief in i. perfection in the dim 
past and the distant future 885-86. 

Illegitimate daughter, of even a sudra, 
is not entitled to inherit or to main¬ 
tenance 602, 810. 

Illegitimate son (sec under 'main¬ 
tenance *) 601-603 ; from a dasi or 
concubine born to a dvija is not 
entitled to a share on partition or to 
inherit, but got only maintenance 
601,809; of adulterous intercourse 
is entitled to maintenance 602n, 809; 
of sudra from a brahmana woman is 
not entitled to inherit to his father 
603 ; of &dra from a dasI may take 


a share in father's property if the 
father so chooses 601; rights of a 
sudra’s i. s. after his father’s death 
601-602, 809. 

Images, weeping and dancing of, as bad 
omens 227. 

Impalement as punishment for theft of 
horses and elephants 522. 

Impartible property (vide under ‘ pro¬ 
perty ’) 631; house and land said by 
some to be impartible 586-587; 
illustrations of 585-590. 

Impotent person, could marry and 
have a ksetraja son 617n ; fourteen 
kinds of 617n; signs of 6l7n. 

Incest, sexual intercourse with certain 
relatives was held to be 533. 

Income-tax levied on interest 192. 

Independent; three persons are i. viz. 
the king, the vedic teacher and the 
head of the house in his house 413, 

India. a certain unity of religious and 
philosophical doctrines, literary 
forms and ideals existed in ancient 
and medieval 136; divided into five 
parts in Aitareya Brahmana 135; 
divided into two parts 135 ; no sen¬ 
timent of nationhood in ancient and 
medieval 136-137. 

Indian Antiquary 102, 138, 140n, 154, 
168, 283, 315, 366n, 405n, 890n, 
924n. 

Indications, eight, of a man's approa¬ 
ching fall 228. 

Indra, coronation of, described in Ait. 
Br. 73 ; festival in honour of 844n ; 
gods are said to have agreed to treat 
him as the eldest 41; killed dasyus 
and destroyed their cities of ayas 
180 ; paramour of Ahalya 845-846; 
raising banner of 231, 234, 367n ; 
regarded Maruts as his sacivas 104 ; 
secured his position by energetic 
action 169; took an oath 359n. 

Inheritance (see 'brother, bandhu, 
daughter, daughter’s son, gotraja, 
parents, widow '); close connection 
between i. and offering of rice balls 
to the ^leceased 734, 739 ; goes to 
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the nearest sapinda, according to 
Manu 733, 748; order of, is to be 
arranged in such a way that the 
deceased’s wealth may conduce to 
his spiritual benefit acc. to Daya- 
bhaga 738; order of, under Daya- 
bhaga 739; order of, under Mitaksara 
749 ; order of, to a sonless man 
791ff; sister’s son preferred as heir 
to the man’s own son in Vahika 
country 88n; strangers as taking i. 
762-763; to forest hermit and ascetic 
764-765; whoever takes i. has to 
pay debts of deceased and offer 
pinda to him 443. 

Interest; at 5 percent allowed after 
demand on deposit, purchase price 
&c. 458; circumstances under which 
interest stops running, such as when 
king dies 425 ; debtors of all castes 
may pay i. acc. to rate stipulated 
419; four, five or six kinds of 418- 
419; maximum recoverable at one 
time from a debtor 422; may be either 
stipulated at time of loan or not so 
stipulated 419; may be stipulated 
with reference to article pledged or to 
whether a surety is given 419-420 ; 
none allowed in certain cases 406; 
rate of, differed acc, to mercan¬ 
tile usage in different countries 421; 
rate of, varied also according to the 
nature of the article lent 422-423 ; 
rate of, first laid down by Vasistha 
at g\jth part of principal every month 
if something be pledged 420 ; rate 
of, very high in ancient and medievaj 
India 421-422; rate of allowable i. laid 
down by smrtis 420-422; rates of, 
were two, three, four or five percent 
per month acc. to the varna of the 
debtor 421; starts in certain cases 
even on articles loaned through 
friendship 426-27; taking even 
agreed interest beyond the rates 
prescribed by smrtis or taking com¬ 
pound interest condemned 420; 
those taking ezhorbitant interest con¬ 
demned to Hell 421; very heavy 


interest charged to debtors that 
carried on trade through forests or 
across seas 422. 

Interest Act (Indian) 427n. 

Interpretation; rules for i. of vedic texts 
863-64, rules for i. of vedic texts 
have been applied to smrti texts also 
864. 

Invasion, (see ‘nirajana’); ambassa¬ 
dor to be sent before starting on 
226; auspicious and inauspicious 
sights before 227; proper time for 
207; religious ceremonies to be per¬ 
formed before starting on 226. 

Irrigation 162-163; Megasthenes on 
Indian 162. 

Ishavari Prasad, Prof. 684n. 

Itihasa, includes both Dharmasastra 
and Arthasastra 10, 51. 

Itihasaveda, 48. 

Intoxicants, were altogether forbidden 
to brahmanas though not to ksatriyas 
848. 

Jabala Upanisad 841. 

Jabali, smrti of 863-64. 

Jagannatha, compiler of Sanskrit digest 
of Hindu Law 688. 

Jagannath Rao, Mr. N. 903. 

Jail, construction of, acc. to Manu and 
Kautilya 406, 407 ; duty of nagaraka 
to release on the birth-day of the 
king or on full moon day prisoners 
that were young, old or diseased 
406; separate accommodation for 
men and women prisoners in 406; 
special occasions on which prisoners 
were discharged from 406, 407. 

Jaimini (see under PurvamimamsaJ ; 
20,38, 72, 121n, 143n, 275, 443n, 
470n, 471. 515, 527n, 550, 556n. 
579n, 608-9, 622, 637. 654, 676, 

• 677n, 694n, 695n, 704-05n, 719, 722» 
725, 731n,770,777, 827n,828, 830n. 
832n, 835-837n, 841, 843, 848n, 
849-51, 855, 864, 870. 905n, 938, 
952, 963. 

Jaiminlygi-nyaya-malavistara 835. 

Jains 698. 

Jamadagnya 53. 
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Janaraejaya, perished because he 
attacked brahmanas through hot 
temper 52, 53n. 

Janamejaya, king of the Nlpas 53. 

Jardine, Mr John, author of ‘Notes on 
Buddhist Law* 641n. 

JarUtha, king of Ayodhya, was killed by 
stratagem 85. 

Jatakas 36, 50, 91, 140n, 159, 399. 

Jayabhiseka. description of 227. 

Jayamati, queen of Uccala 80. 

Jayapatra (document embodying the 
judgment of the court) 380 ; ancient 
j. from Java 381 ; distinguished from 
hinapatraka 381 ; distinguished 
ixom pascatkara 380. 

Jayaswal, Mr. K. P., 6, 14n, 20, 28, 29. 
30, 32, 65, 66n. 73,80,90.93-95, 
103, 268, 381, 892. 896.924n,925n. 

Jayatsena, king of Kasi 86. 

Jenks, Dr. E., author of‘New Juris- 
prudence’ 266. 

Jews, usury was condemned amongst 
425n. 

Jha, Sir Ganganath 850n, 854n. 

JTmutavahana 246, 475, 544. 549n, 568, 
715, 781. 

Jitendriya, a predecessor of Jirauta- 
vahana 636, 769n. 

Jivanmuktiviveka 882, 

Jnanesvari 122n, 

Joint family (see ‘property’, ‘self- 
acquisition* and ‘separate property'); 
characteristics of, under Dayabhaga 
594-595; inroads on the Mitaksara 
system of 674 ; is larger than a co¬ 
parcenary 591 ; manager of, is called 
karta in modern times 592 ; member 
of, may have separate property of 
his own 577; Mitak;iara doctrine of 
survivorship rights of males in j. f. 
abrogated by Hindu Women’s Rights 
of Property Act 604-605 ; modern 
Courts have allowed individual mem¬ 
bers of j. f. to alienate for value 
their interest in the property 593- 
594; no individual member could sell 
or give property of j. f. for his own 
purpose under /medieval Hindu 


Law 593 ; persons that constitute 
a Hindu j f. 590; powers of manager 
592; powers of father over property 
of 593; worship of gods, manes and 
brahmanas is single for all members 
of, when they live together 572, 

Jolly, Dr. 122n. 303n, 340n, 379n. 381, 
417n, 426n. 443-44, 557,565,567, 
646n, 648, 665, 688, 717, 727, 772n. 

Jones. Sir William 819, 875, 930n. 

Judge (see under ‘courts’); country 
that has sudra as j. meets ruin 273 ; 
duty of British Indian j. 599 ; fines 
and punishments of j. for doing cer¬ 
tain things 275 ; five causes of the 
charge of partiality in 269; impartia¬ 
lity in. insisted upon in smrtis 273 ; 
not to hold conversation in private 
with any litigant 275; punishment for 

' a j., who threatens, unjustly silences 
or abuses litigants 255; qualifica¬ 
tions of 271; should look into causes 
of idols, minors, women, brahmanas 
even if they did not complain 298 ; 
sudra not to be appointed as 273 ; 
was styled pradvivaka or dharma- 
dhyaksa 272 ; was to hear a suit 
again if decision brought about by 
perjured evidence 353 ; was to be 
preferably a brahmana 272. 

Judgment (see ‘law suit’); contents 
of 380 ; document embodying j. was 
called jayapatra 380 ; exceptions to 
the finality of the j. of the king’s 
court 385; obfained by fraud or 
force was to be set aside 385 ; review 
of, when allowed 382, 385; should 
provide for the recovery of interest 
on the claim decreed and the accre¬ 
tions 383. 

Judicial procedure, appreciation of 
ancient Indian, by Western jurists 
817 ; smrtis lay down a high level of 
268. 

Junagadh, inscription of Rudradaman 
at 30, 89, 105, 117, 185, 890. 

Jurists. ancient Indian j. were consi¬ 
derate as compared with West’ern 
ones 547n. 
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Jury, trial by 284. 

Justice (see ‘ king ‘ law suit ’); ad¬ 
ministration of, as depicted in Mr- 
cchakatika 279-280; administration 
of, personified as Dharma 242 ; ad¬ 
ministration of, the personal concern 
of the king 242; court of, had ten 
aMgas 277-278 ; court of, was called 
dharmasana, dharmadhikarana or 
dharmasthana 243, 277; court of, 
was to be to the east of the palace 
277 ; delay in administration of j. is 
denial of justice 297 ; dharma»stra 
rules preferred to artha^stra rules 
in administration of 283 ; distinction 
between civil and criminal 258; 
impartial administration of, yields 
same rewards as Vedic sacrifices 242; 
king dispensed j. not by himself 
alone but with aid of judges, brah- 
manas &c. 268-269 ; primarily dis¬ 
pensed by the king 268; purpose of 
administration of j. is very high viz. 
the quest of truth 247 ; qualifications 
of scribes in a court of 278; seating 
arrangements for king and others in 
a court of 278 ; secular and spiritual 
consequences of doing, 386; two 
principles in administration of, are 
'fulfil your promise' and 'cause injury 
to no one* 258 ; was to be dispensed 
openly in the court 269, 

Justinian 326. 

Jyotistoma 469, 470n, 833, 

« 

Kadambari 24n, 277, 362, 

Kadambas 39, 70 

Kakavarna, a king 86. 

KakinI, was medium for purchasing 
goods 126n. 

Kala^, king of Kashmir 184. 

Kali, meaning of 886-887. 

Kali age, actions forbidden in 885-968; 

acceptance of secondary sons (except 

dattaka) forbidden in 599, 653, 659; 
/ 

cups of wine in Sautramani isti for¬ 
bidden in 865; date of the beginning 
of 896ff; decline of dharma in 891 ; 
description of what will happen in 


l Vol. 

892-894 ; marriage with women of a 
different varna forbidden in 599; 
niyoga not allowed in 627, 656 ; 
sacrifice of Anubandhya cow forbid¬ 
den in 627, 865 ; special share to 
eldest son condemned in 627 

Kalidasa, 28, 37. 49n, 52, 54, 56, 63, 
82, 101-2, 112, 223n. 229n, 230,' 243. 
269, 407, 702, 896. 

Kalikapurana 13,42, 230, 372n. 679, 
681n. 

Kalivarjya 885ff; chapter of, refutes 
theory of unchanging East 967. 

Kalivarjyavirnirnaya 928n, 929n, 930, 
931n, 939, 940n, 942n, 945, 949-50, 
953, 963. 966. 968n. 

Kalkin or Kalki, avatara of, 923-925; 
identified with Yasodharman, 924n, 

Kalkipurana, 923, 925. 

Kalmasapada, story of 359n. 

Kalpa, extent of, 891. 

Kalpataru, a work 156, 575n, 581n, 
610n, 651n, 770n, 928n. 

Kalyanabhatta 288. 

Kama, ten vicious tendencies due to 53, 

Kamadhenu, a work 39| 581n. 

Kamalakara, author of Nirnayasindhu 
and Vivadatandava 246, 692. 

Kamandaka, author of NItisara, 8, 13n, 
17n, 18, 19, 21-22,25-26,37,44-46. 
48. 49n, 52-55, 58, 83, 84n, 85, 97, 
105-107, 109-111, 116-18. 126-29, 
131-33, 142, 160, 163n, 170-74. 179, 
181, 184, 186-87, 200-202, 208. 212, 
216-219, 221, 224-25. 230. 232n, 
238-40, 399,400n. 

Kamasutra, narrates that Prajapati 
composed a work in 100000 chapters 
that was abridged by Manu, 
Brbaspati and Nandi 4 ; states that 
dharma is the highest of the three 
puru^rthas and kama the lowest 9 ; 
4, 7, 9, 47n, 53n, 86. 148, 150, 154. 

Kanika, mantrin of Dhrtarastra 10. 

Kanina, son, definition of 647, 660 ; 
son. was assigned to the husband of 
the girl, 652, 660. 

Kanlhka BharadvSja 2, 
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Kaniska-24, 9G5n. 

Kantakas, meaning of 162; supported 
generally by the queen, the Prince, 
king’s favourites 162. 

Kantaka&dhana—see under * court 

Kanva 524. 

Kanva, smrti of 943n. 

Kanvayanas, successors of the Suhgas 
39. 

Kapalika^stra 48. 

Kapur, Mr., author of a work on 
’adoption* 662. 

Karahata, a 10000 province 139, 

Karala, king of Videha 52. 

Karandikar, Mr. J. S. 903, 911, 912, 
917-918, 920-21. 

Kariri, sacrifice for bringing down rain 
838. 

Karmavipaka, doctrine of 392. 

Karna 204 ; a kanlna son 660. 

Karnadeva, a Cedi king 126. 

Karnaparva 88n, 127, 205, 208, 209, 
214, 216, 917, 918. 

Karsapana, of silver was in vogue in 
the South 123 ; ordinarily means a 
copper piece used as a coin 121. 

Karusa, king of, was killed by his own 
son 85. 

Kasi, king of, was killed by his queen 85 

Kasika, com. on Panini’s sutras 126n, 
145n, 156, 359n, 660, 723, 734, 775n. 

Kathakagrliya 879. 

Kathaka Saiiihita 64, 564, 868n, 964. 

Katyayana, sutra of 692. 

Katyayana, author of Artha&stra 2. 

Katyayana, smrti of 22, 88, 96, 105, 
118, 119, 167-68, 189, 196, 199, 243, 
246-47, 251, 258n. 260-263n, 264, 
268, 271-76, 277, 281, 283, 286, 288, 
291-94, 297-98, 301-06, 308, 310- 
15. 317. 321-22, 326-28. 330-34, 
336-37. 339-44, 346-349, 351-52, 
354, 356, 362-67, 380, 382n. 383-85, 
387,394-95, 398n, 403n, 410,413, 
417, 419, 421-23, 426, 427n, 428, 
431-445, 447, 448 d, 449, 451-53, 
455-60,462-66,468,471-74.479-80, 
482-85, 487-89, 491-95, 500-502. 
504, 506-511, 513-15, 517-19, 522- I 
131 


25, 529, 532-33, 538-40, 554, 566, 
573-75n, 578, 580, 582-85, 589, 592, 
609, 617n,637-38,640,643-44, 6Sln, 
670n, 698, 706n, 707, 708, 710, 715, 
721, 754n, 763, 772, 774-78, 786, 
788, 791, 805, 810n, 817, 862, 868, 
881, 882n. 

Katyayana, author of Vartikas on 
Panini 415, 685n. 

Katyayana, srautasutra of, 470n, 500n, 
627n, 662n, 836n, 940, 952. 

Kaunapadanta 83. 

Kaundinya 409, 

Kauravas, army of 204. 

Kausambr, merchant from, went to 
Ceylon 937. 

Kausikasutra 74n, 75o, 77, 361n, 435, 

• Kausitaki Aranyaka 641n. 

KausTtaki-brahmana-upanisad 565. 

Kautiliya (see under Arthasastra) 5, 
6 . 27. 

Kautilya, advises employment of poison, 
herbs and incantations 12 ; advises 
king in difficulties to deprive even 
temples of their wealth 13; does 
not advise people to eschew plea¬ 
sures altogether 240-241; 1,9, 10, 
12, 17-18, 20. 21, 24, 28,31.42, 
44-48,50-52, 54-56, 58-61,66,69, 
83-85, 87-89, 95, 98, 99, 102, 104- 
109, 111, 112, 114n, 116-121, 123, 
124, 127-131, 134, 140, 142, 151-52, 
154-55,160-61,163, 166-67. 169-71, 
174-76, 178, 179, 181, 184-85, 188- 
89, 191,193, 195, 203n, 208. 211n, 
212, 216-18, 22t)n, 221-23, 228, 230, 
232-33. 239-43. 248, 250. 252, 255. 
257-58, 273, 275-77, 282. 284. 293- 
296, 298, 302, 303, *307, 310, 330, 
332-34, 336, 342, 343, 345,347. 349, 
356-57, 380, 391-92, 394, 396, 399, 
400, 405-06, 409n, 412, 418-422, 

: 426, 428,430, 433-34, 440-42. 447. 

I 450-51, 454, 459, 464, 469, 471-72. 

1 476, 478, 481,489-90, 492, 501, 504. 

508, 512-13, 515-17. 519, 525, 527- 
29. 533-34. 538-39, 566. 573, 589. 
598. 608, 616-17, 619, 621, 623,624, 
631,635 , 655, «57, 659, 708, 763, 
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766, 772, 779, 786-87, 791, 804, 
811, 860, 881. 

Kautsa 524, 

Kavadidvlpa, IJ lakh country 139, 
Kavasa Ailusa, story of 600n. 

JCavya, Expounder of rajadharma 2 I 
is said to have abridged the work of 
Brahma 4. 

Kavyamlmaihsa 47n, 66n, 67, 134n, 
136.^ 

Keith, Prof. A. B. 122n, 388. 

Kerala, country of, 261. | 

Kesavapandita 13,403. 1 

Khadira-grhya-^utra 692, 940 I 

Kbandadeya 848,.854. 

Kharavela, king of Kalihga 962; ac- ; 
^complishmentsof 49 ; followed policy j 
of danda, sama and sandhi 172 ; ! 
Hathigumpha Inscription of, 17, 49, i 
60, 65,69,94, 162', 172, 195, 246; j 
performed RajasHya sacrifice 70 ; was | 
crowned king in his 25th year 80 ; 
was styled Kalihga-cakravartin 66 : 1 
was yuvaraja for 9 years 116. I 

Kha4, tribe 861n. 

KIcaka, was met by Bhima dressed as 
Draupadi 172. 

Killing, of animals forbidden for ten 
years in Kashmir 100. 

King (see under * battle ', 'brahmana', 
'coronation', 'ksatriya', 'land', 'raja- 
, dharraa’, ‘ruler’, 'taxes’); adhvaryu 
priest deputized for k. when latter 
engaged in Asvamedha and got three 
times hisordinary pay 28; administer¬ 
ing justice and punishing the guilty 
were two among the prime functions 
of 242 ; all sons of a k. do not suc¬ 
ceed to the throne but only the 
eldest 42, 87 ; appointed a hierarchy 
of officers over one village, ten, 
twenty, 100; villages and so on 141 ; 
appointed as many superintendents 
as were recjuired for several depart¬ 
ments of State 142 ; aspiring to be a 
satjtra^ (emperor) performed Asva- 
^ medha and Rajasuya,70; authority of, 
over brahmanas was limited 25; busi- 
^ ness of, to see that proper weights 


and measures are used 166 ; calami¬ 
ties in a, are six 46; characteristics 
of an ambitious (vijigisu) 218 ; com¬ 
pared to the performer of a sacrifice 
61 ; consultation by, with ministers 
should be in a secret place 108; 
consultation by, with three or four 
mantrins 107 ; coronation of 72ff; 
could not be cited as a witness 176, 
336 ; daily routine of 60-61 ; depend¬ 
ence of, on saiiivatsara (astrologer) 
126 ; deposing a bad k., allowed by 
Manu, Yaj. and others 26 ; described 
by some works as servant of the 
people 27-28, 36-37; disputes 

between parties should not be started 
by k. or his officers 251 ; duties and 
responsibilities of, 56-60 ; duties of 
are either drstartha or adrstdrtha 
8 ; duty of, to donate fields and 
money to brahmanas acc. to their 
worth 1 ; duty of, to guard property 
of minors, women and helpless people 
574 ; duty of, to prevent danger from 
thieves in villages and forests 1,167; 
duty of, to protect arises from the 
taking of taxes 39 ; duty of, to punish 
those who swerve from the usages of 
their family, caste, guild or group 
881-882 ; duty of, to save subjects 
from internal calamities such as 
famines and floods and epidemics 163; 
duty of, to see that people act acc, 
to rules of dharma^stra 3, 57 ; duty 
of, to support students, learned 
brahmanas and sacrificers 59, 164 ; 
duty of, to tolerate and enforce vary¬ 
ing practices of people 861 ; edicts 
of, how promulgated 99 ; education 
of 46-53 ; election of 29 ; eldest son 
of, generally succeeded 87 ; enjoined 
to inflict heavy fines on himself for 
illegal exactions 97; entitled to take 
a sixth part not only of land produce, 
but of many other things 192; 
eulogy of the office of 25 ; faults and 
vices of, are due to ignorance and 
lack of training 233 ; faults to be 
avoided by 46; five chief duties of 
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57 ; foremost duty of» is protection 
56, 57, 242 ; fountain of justice 242 ; 
fruits of the policy of 216 ; functions 
of, were religious ^nd secular 101 ; I 
gambling the worst of vices in a 54 : | 
generally a man alone became a k. 40 ; 
grand policy for a k. is avisvasa 12 ; 
grounds of obligation to obey the 37; 
had monopoly as to elephants, saffron 
&c. 197 ; had to provide for sraddhas 
and concubines of the deceased when 
he took by escheat 763 ; harmony 
between k. and brahmanas 25 ; has 
parts of gods in him 23 ; has no 
friend 216 ; high ideal placed before ' 
61-63, 96; hot-tempered k. fell 
victim to popular fury 98 ; how k. 
should deal with his officers 114 ; 
how k. should spend first and latter 
part of day 51 ; incurred sin, if he 
did not punish the guilty 2 ; is the 
maker of his age 3, 892 ; is the State, 
acc, to Kautilya 18 ; is to look into 
lawsuits in the 2nd part of the 
day 95, 242 ; killing of, when 
sanctioned by ancient works 26; 
legislative action of, very limited 
in ancient times 98; levying an 
unjust fine was to offer thirly times 
thereof to Varuna 176 ; may prohibit 
export of foodstuffs in a famine 100 ; 
may Inflict bodily punishment on 
candalas and other low people but 
should not take fines from them 408; , 
may take cognizance of matters 
called chalas, aparadhas of his own 
motion without anyone’s complaint 
263-264 ; measures to be taken by, 
for safety against his own sons 83 ; 
measures to be taken by, for safety 
against fire and poisons 84; most 
important of the seven elements of 
the State 18; neccessity to a k. for 
curbing his senses and not falling 
a prey to kdma and krodha 53 ; 
necessity of moral discipline in the 
case of 52 ; necessity of the office of, 
emphasized 20-22; not showing 
himself tolitigants suffers like king 


Nrga 243 ; not to run away from 
battle 57; oppressing subjects is 
made of parts of rdksasas 25; 
oppressing subjects may be destroy¬ 
ed by brahmanas 27 ; orders that 
could be issued by 98-99 ; orders 
on certain matters could not be issued 
by k in ancient India 98-99 ; patta 
(tiara) for the k. 82; person 
abusing the k. had tongue cut off 
513 ; policy of, settled in consulta¬ 
tion with ministers may be divulged 
by birds and dogs 108-109; policy 
of, should not be known to an out¬ 
sider 109, 111; procedure followed 
in issuing orders of 115; public 
durbar of, how ai ranged 114 ; puni¬ 
shing those that do not deserve to 
be punished and not punishing the 
guilty goes to Hell 242 ; purposes 
for which office of k. was created by 
God 21; qualities of a good k, 44- 
45; qualities of a k. are 36 acc, to 
Santiparva 45; qualities of a k. are 
96 acc. to Parasuramapratapa 46; 
reasons for raising the k. to the 
position of a divinity 27 ; responsi¬ 
bilities of 161-168; right of, to 
mines and minerals 196; shared in 
the spiritual merit and demerit of 
his subjects 37, 195; should consult 
purohita after consulting ministers 
110; should honour and protect 
chaste women 59; should listen to 
the recital of Itihasa 10; should 
maintain ksatriyas, vaisyas and 
sudras that cannot maintain them¬ 
selves 59; should not make litigants 
wait long 243 ; should perform twd 
laksa-homas every year 228; should 
possess characteristics of certain gods 
23; should save a portion of his 
yearly revenue 228; sometimes 
selected a younger son to succeed 
him 44 ; sources from which law 
was to be found by 100; stages In 
the education of 51; three greatest 
qualities in a k. are liberality, truth¬ 
fulness aiid valour 46; throne of 82; 
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that takes taxes without giving pro¬ 
tection goes to Hell 191; to avoid 
gambling and hunting 55; to celebrate 
festivals in honour of certain deities 
‘234; to decide acc. to dharma in 
case of conflict between dharma- 
MStra and practices 9; to found a 
district of villages on old sites or 
on new only 134; to guard his 
finances with great efi'ort 184 ; to 
help agriculturists in various ways 
191; to learn every night from his 
spies the intentions and actions of 
his enemies, officers and subjects 
129; undergoes a ceremonial bath 
before invasion 227; views on the 
vidyas essential for the education 
of 48; vyasanas of 232-233; was 
to appoint chief justice and sabhyas 
271; was to be like a father to his 
people d2; was to decide acc. to 
rules of dharma^stra and usages 
270; was to look personally into 
income and expenditure 184; was to 
punish castes and guilds that swerve 
from their dharma 238; was to 
punish even the highest functionaries 
if they go wrong 120; was to pro¬ 
tect and guard all minors, helpless 
men and women 665-666; was to 
show himself to all people every day 
61; was to support the aged, the 
blind, the cripple, widows, orphans 
and pregnant women 59; was to up¬ 
hold the dharmas of families, castes, 
guilds and even heretical sects that 
were not opposed to the Veda 158, 
238; who should be 37-38. 

Kingdom (see under State); dtscription 
of a flourishing 177. 

Kings, abdicated in favour of their 
sons and became hermits 101-102 ; 
assumed other names after corona¬ 
tion 82 ; checks that regulated and 
mitigated the absolute power of 96- 
97, 176 ; examples of k. killed by 
their subjects 52;.examples of k. that 
suffered from some failing or other 
53 ; historic examples of the election 


of k. 30-31 ; ideal of vijigtqu placed 
before 218; many k. are mentioned 
in the Rgveda 63; most harmful 
vices of 53-54 ; of three grades 70; 
persons of all varnas became 38; 
privileges of 175; relative harmful¬ 
ness of different vices of 53-54 ; rise 
and fall of, depends on planets 126 ; 
seven principal vices of 54; should 
take care against treachery from 
ministers and oflicials 85; six evil 
tendencies of 52-53 ; stories of k. 
killed for their tyranny 26; stories 
of k. that perished through lack of 
vinaya 52, 53n; that met death in 

/ their queen's chambers 85; that 
met death or misfortunes through 
their carelessness or the stratagems 
of those around them 86; vices of 
‘ kings 53-54; warned against being 
poisoned 83; will be mostly sudras 
in the Kali age acc. to the Puranas 
40. 

Kingship {see under ' monarchy '); 
germs of several theories about 28ff; 
germs of the theory of divine right 
of, go back to the Rgveda 32 ; germs 
of the theory of divine right found 
in the Bible 36; glorification of 24 ; 
glorification of k. did not result in 
the view that every king, however 
bad, was a divinity 25; ideal of k. 
was to be a rajarsi 52 ; propositions 
involved in the full-fledged theory 
of the divine right of 35; symbols 
of 82; theory of divine origin 
of 23, 26, 32-33. 35-36; theory of 
divine origin of, supported on the 
ground of the doctrine of karma27 ; 
theory of divine origin of, applies 
only to the supreme ruler (maha-^ 
raja) 25. 

Kifijalka 2. 

Kiratas, dwelt to the east of Bharata** 
varw 67. 

Kiratarjuniya 8. 

Kollam era, in Malabar 901. 

Komatis 252n. 

Kohkana, province of 900 villages 139. 



Ill ] Oeneral 

Korkunov’s ‘General theory of law’ 20n, 
93. 

Ko^ (see treasury), is the root of the 
tree of State 184. 

Kosa, ordeal of 373, 637; prescribed 
in charges of concealment of joint 
property by one cosharer 637. 

Kotihoma 228. 

Kottapala, an officer 168. 

Kottaraja, an Abhira king 86. 

Kratu, a smrti writer, 928. 

Kratvartha rules 609. 

Krita, son, defined 648, 660-61. 

Krodha, vicious tendencies due to 53. 

Krsna, death of, started Kaliyuga 896; 
drank wine 846; had spies in the 
army of Duryodhana 131; married 
his own maternal uncle’s daughter 
846; presided over the sahgha of 
the Vrsnis 88; tried the several 
upayas in the case of Kauravas 173 ; 
went as envoy of the Pandavas to 
the Kaurava court 226. 

Krsnabhatta, 938, 948, 960, 966. ' 

Krsna-Dvaipayana, author of 18 Puranas 
872, 

Krsnala 121, 125n. 

Krta or Krtrima (see under ‘son’) 647, 
660 ; distinguished from dattdka son 
660; son.nowprcvalcntonly inMithila | 
and among Nambudri brahmanas 660. I 

Krta age, belief in, was probably depict* j 
ed to induce men to rise morally | 
higher 244 ; dharma flourished in 
full perfection in 244 ; had no king 
and no punishment 4, 33, 244 ; ideal 
description of, is sometimes asso¬ 
ciated with the picture of anarchy 
244. 

Krtyakalpataru (see Kaipataru), a work 
13. 301n. 

Krtyaratnakara 873n. 

Ksapanakas, held Veda unauthorlta- 
tive 871. 

Ksatravarman, a Maukhari king killed 
by. bards 86. 

Ksatriya, corporations of, in Kam- 
bhoja and Surastra practised both 
husbandry and profession of arms 89; 
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duty of, to fight without regard for 
gain or loss 57; existence of k. in 
Kali age denied by some works 873 ; 
highest ideal of, is to die on the 
battlefield 57 ; most proper person 
to be king 37 ; not to drink wine 
prepared from flour 848. 

Ksetraja son, definition of 647, 659 ; 
common among ksatriyas 659 ; was 
called Dvyamusyayana by the Mit. 
659. 

Ksirasvarain, com. of Amarakosa 48, 
66,117n,134, 140n, 147n, 163n,454, 
491n,754n. 

Knla^ of land, meaning of 142, 150a. 

Kulinka, commentator of Manusmrti 
39, 132n, 142, 150n, 178, 191-92, 
220, 247-48, 251n, 272n, 280, 322, 
383, 406,421n,429, 439n,465, 470n, 
523, 572, 582n, 587, 590, 653n, 675, 
703n, 706n, 714, 720, 730, 733, 759, 
774n, 788, 789n, 825n, 833n, 837, 
840n, 863n, 874, 945n, 951n. 

Kumaramatya, meaning of 117. 

Kumarasambhava 229n, 907n, 916. 

Kumarila (see under * Tantravartika ’); 
38, 705n, 829-31, 833-34, 838-39, 
841n, 846, 848, 850, 855, 

Kunda, a kind of illegitimate son 646n, 

Kundamala, a play 277n. 

Kurmapurana 857, 875, 892. 

Kuruksetra, brahmanas residing in, 
glorified by Manu, Vasistha and 
others 137 ; land of K., Matsyas, 
Pancalas was called * chosen 
country ’ 134. 

Kusmanda, mantras called 353. 

Lagbu-Asvalayana, smrti of 646n, 927. 

Laghu-Harita 701 n. 

Laghu-Visnu 764n. 

Laghu-Vyasa 872n. 

Laksahoma 228. 

Lalitaditya, political will of 817. 

Lalitavistara 308. 

Land (see under ‘grant’); gift of, 
may be made to higher officers, but 
without power to sell or mortgage 152; 
gift of, should not be made by king 
as emolument to any servant 152 ; 
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lessee building on another's 1. has 
to remove building when he vacates 
480 ; of brahmana not allowed to 
be taken by candala, patita &c. 496 ; 
portion of 1., set apart for pastures 
499-500; sales of, revenue officers 
were consulted in 142, 497; 

share of king in produce of 191; 
six causes of disputes about 502; 
theory of king’s ownership of all 1. 
189,196, 495-496; trespasser buil¬ 
ding on 1. of another without paying 
rent had to leave materials to owner 
when vacating 480-481. 

Land grants, were written on cloth or 
engraved on copperplates 307-308. 

Land Revenue Code (Bombay Act V 
of 1879) 196, 441. 

Lahka, description of 180, 214. 

Lanman, Dr. 770. 

Laski, Prof. H., author of‘Grammar 
of Politics '137. 

Laugaksi 588n, 692, 864, 961o. 

Lavana, a demon 203. 

Lavanaprasada, a Vaghela king abdi¬ 
cated in favour of his son VFra- 
dhavala 102; made a treaty with 
Yadava king Sihghana 225. 

Law, Dr. N. N. 14n, 67, 222. 

Law, equality of all people before 819 ; 
differential treatment before 1. allow¬ 
ed only in exceptional cases and had 
gone out of vogue at least from 12th 
century 398n; favours minors 328; 
rule of, was the ideal of smrtis 398n, 
819 ; helps the vigilant 465n ; sources 
from which the king was to find the 
1 .100; taking the 1. into one's own 
hands punishable 38S<, 408; two 
schools of Hindu 544. 

Law Quarterly Review 559, 560. 

Laws, classification of, in modern works 
266-267; afifecting Hindu ideas and 
practices 821; conflict between &s- 
tric 1. and usages 283. 

Law^suits, adjournment of 296; are 
either sapana or apana 263 ; bet¬ 
ween husband and wife, father and 
son, teacher and pupili master and 


servant, discouraged 299; compro¬ 
mise of 303-304 ; death of parties 
to 302; delay in disposal of, not 
allowed in ancient India 296; may 
be decided by courts of several grades 
280; of two kinds, according as they 
originate in wealth or injury 258 ; 
place of inference and presumption 
in the decision of 355; retrial of 
385 ; stages in 297-298 ; third stage 
in, is adducing evidence 304 ; trans¬ 
fer of, from one judge to another 
386. 

Lawyers, existence of, in ancient India 
288-290. 

Lea, author of 'Superstition and Force’ 
405n. 

Lead, was supposed to destroy sorcerers 
213. 

Legal Procedure, four stages of 297-298; 
purpose of, is very high, viz. quest 
of truth 247. 

Legge 183, 390. 

Lekhapaficasika 225. 

Levi, M. Sylvain 934o. 

Leviticus 389n, 425n. 

Lex Talionis 388-389. 

Licchavis, Vesali was capital of 90. 

Lilavati, a work 122n, 145n, 370n, 
898. 

Limitation, for claiming share when 
cosbarer absent 635; law of, in 
ancient smrtis 408-410; law of, plays 
very small part in ancient smrtis 
408; none applicable to pledges, 
deposits and property of minors, 
idiots, the State, women and learned 
brahmanas 409; periods of, laid- 
down by smrtis only in a few cases 
409-410; very short periods of, pre¬ 
scribed by Marici in some cases 409. 

Limitation Act (Indian) 325, 326, 
328n, 635n. 

Lihgapurana 40, 227, 892. 

Liquor, superintendent of 147. 

Litigant; grounds on which 1. became a 
losing party 303. 

Livelihood, means of 360n, 
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Loan should not be given to minors, 
slaves, women 413; time when 1. has 
to be returned 425. 

Local administration 153-159. 

Lohabhihara, meaning of 910-911. 

Lokayata, meaning of 46-47; views 
ascribed to 47n. 

Lost property, owner of, has to prove 
title, possession and that he had not 
abandoned, mortgaged or sold.it 464; 
rights of owner of 465; rules about 
175-76, 464. 

Low castes, eighteen, that were beyond 
the pale of the four varnas 285. 

Lummini, village was exempted by 
Asoka from the payment of hali tax 
190. 

MacCrindle 89, 103, 115, 162-63,183, 
204, 308.901. 

Machiavelli 10; holds that all men 
are naturally wicked 238n, 

Madanapala, patron of the writer of 
Madanaparijata 793. 

Madanaparijata 569, 571, 581n, 587, 
607n. 6ien, 621n, ^3, 656n, 659, 
660n, 715n. 719, 721, 729n. 730-31, 
750n, 755n, 781. 790n. 793, 870, 
884, 928n, 929. 948, 960. 966; differs 
from SubodhinI 793, 

Madanaratna ( on vyavahara) 247n, 
286, 299n, 330n, 333n, 334n, 344, 
350n, 354n, 355n, 372n, 379n, 382n, 
383n. 417n, 427, 464, 501, 505n, 
507n, 512, 517n. 518n, 532, 536n, 
545-46, 548n,549 d, 550n,552,553n, 
555, 568n, 569, 571n, 572n, 599,603, 
605, 610n, 620, 623, 625n, 628n, 
629n.651n, 656n, 709n, 721, 729n, 
733n, 7C4, 777n, 779, 793n, 797n, 
861, 928n, 929n, 930. 

Madhava 120, 713. 

Madhucchandas, son of VisVamitra 663. 

Madhuparka, to whom offered 940,945. 

Madras (see Dravida), School of Hindu 
Law 545. 

Madras Debt Conciliation Act 425. 

Madya, meaning of 965; rules about 
drinking of 965-66; ten kinds of 


965; touch of, forbidden to brahmanas 
965. 

Magha, author of Sisupalavadha 313n. 

Mahabharata 2-4, 10, 18, 21, 28. 33, 
53,61, 68, 78, 87, 101, 103, 127, 
134, 152, 161, 168,170-71,180,203, 
206. 208, 213-16, 226, 243, 353, 542, 
609, 644, 708, 819n, 853, 860, 885, 
888 , 904-921 ; astronomical data 
in 904-921 ; Machiavellian advice 

in 10-11; purpose of the composi- 

/ 

tion of 872; Santiparva of, deals 
with rajadharma at length 2. 

Mahabharata war, date of 902ff. 

Mahabhasya 38n, 46n, 88, 104, 135, 
140n, 141n, 144n, 161, 183, 190, 
487, 499n, 541n, 550n. 

Mahaksatrapa 49. 

iMahamatras, are officers mentioned in 
A&ka’s edicts 112, ^ 

Mahanandin, a king of the Saisunaga 
dynasty 899. 

Mahapadma (Nanda), 899. 

Mahaparinibbanasutta 90, 91. 

Mahanirvanatantra 559, 560. 

Mahaprasthana, meaning of, 939. 

Mabarastra, works of M. school of 
Hindu Law 545. 

Mahasthana (ancient Pundranagara) 
164, 

Mahavagga 66, 90, 246. 

Mahavastu 91. 

Mahendra, as founder of rajasastra 2; 
Indra became M. after slaying Vrtra 
65. 

Maiden, became according to 

some, merely by father’s unexpress¬ 
ed intention 658 ; brotherless m. 
came back to her father's house after 
marriage acc, to the Rgveda 658 ; 
marriage of brotherless m. was diffi¬ 
cult in Vedic age 658. 

Maine, Sir Henry, on * Early History 
of Institutions’ 15; on 'Ancient 
Law’ 387. 

Maintenance, debts of a man take 
precedence over his wife’s or widow’s 
right of 816 ; effect of unchastity on 
right to 806-808 ; liability of manager 
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of joint family as to 804-805; patita 
and his son not entitled to 805 ; 
persons excluded from inheritance 
or partition are entitled to 611, 805 ; 
persons that are entitled to m. even 
when a man has no property 803-804; 
right of concubine to 810-815 ; son 
of a dvija from a sudra concubine 
entitled to 808-809; son^oipratiloma 
unions were entitled to 618, 808 ; 
two grounds on which liability to 
provide m. arises 803, 

Maitrayaniyaparisista 653. 

Maitri Upanisad 66. 

Majority Act (Indian) 574, 667, 674, 
699n. 

Majority, age of, was sixteen, acc. to 
Narada 395n. 

Majumdar, Dr. R. C. 82, 158, 159, 
641, 934n. 

Malamasatattva 870n. 

Malavas, oligarchy of 68 ; were defeated 
by Samudragupta 89. 

Malavikagnimitra 70, 102, 109, 116, 
269, 407. 

Mallinatha 49n, 229n, 252n, 

Mamalahara, modern Maval in Poona 
District 139. 

Mamsatattvaviveka of Visvanatha 928n, 
946. 

Manasollasa (same as Abhilasitartha- 
cintamani) 13, 19, 21, 44, 46, 54, 
106, 107, 109, 111, 118,127,133, 
141, 174,179, 188,191,192,197-98, 
200-201, 203n, 206, 208, 212, 224, 
227, 242, 250, 251, 271-72, 400, 
541, 881. 

Manavagrhyasutra 64In, 856. 

Manavas, school of, on Artha^stra 2, 
48, 106. 

Mandala (meaning ‘country’), extent 
of 138-139. 

Mandala (interstate relations) 217; 
different views concerning the number 
of elements that go to make up 221 ; 
four categories that are the basis of 
the theory of 220 ; theory of 217-222; 
theory of, is related the theory of 
and the six gunas 222; 


theory of, is set out in relation to 
an ambitious king 218 ; the element 
of truth in theory of 222 ; to keep 
balance of power among several 
States was the central idea of the 
theory of 222. 

Mandavya, story of 255n ; though not 
a thief said through fear of torture 
that he was a thief 255, 357, 521. 

Mandlik,197n, 677n. 

Manimekhalai, a work 164. 

Mantra, has five elements 111; is the 
root of victory 111. 

Mantrasakti 171. 

Mantrin (see under minister). 

Manu, composed science of Artha 6; 
Pracetasa, an expounder of raja- 
»stra,’2, 4. 

Manu, Vaivasvata wa& made king by 
Brahma 34; Vaivasvata was made 
king by the people 21, 31, 52. 

Manu, divided his wealth among his 
sons 543,622. 

Manusmrti is authoritative for all 
people 853 ; pre-eminent position of 
868 . 

Manusmrti 6-9, 17-23, 25-27, 32, 36, 
38, 49’, 42-44, 48, 51-54, 56-61, 71, 
80, 83, 85,95-98,100,102,104-109, 
115,118-121,123,127-129n,132-34, 
137, 141-42, 146n, 150, 154, 158, 
161, 165-67, 170-72, 175-76, 178, 
179, 181, 184-86, 190-92, 194-96, 
199, 205, 208-12, 216, 217, 221-22, 
224,228,237,242-45,247-48, 251, 
257,261,268,270-74, 276-77, 280, 
284-85, 295-96,298-299, 303» 307, 
312n, 315,317,320,326-27, 330-34, 
336-37,342-44,347,351, 353, 355, 
358-61, 363, 369n, 382, 384-87, 389- 
393n,394-398n, 400-409, 412, 418, 
420-23, 428-29,437-439n, 440, 443, 
447, 449n, 451-458, 460, 462-64, 
469, 471n, 472, 478, 484, 486, 489, 
491-92, 498-509, 511n, 512, 514- 
528, 532n-38, 548, 550n, 551-53. 
555-56,558,563,566, 570-72, 574, 
576-580, 582, 584, 586n, 589n, 595- 
599, 601, 602n, 605n, 606, 610-11, 
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613. 615, 617-19. 621. 623-24. 626- 
28, 630, 634-36, 640-642 , 644-46, 
648n-655. 657-58, 660, 663-64, 666, 
672, 675, 677-78, 686, 690, 691n-92, 
694-95, 699n. 700 , 702 , 703n, 706, 
710n, 712, 714, 718-21, 725, 727, 
731, 733, 734, 736, 741, 743, 746-49, 
752, 753n, 754n, 759,762-704n. 766, 
769-71, 773, 776n, 777-79, 787-90, 
792n, 794, 797, 803-808, 814-15, 
825n-27. 833n, 837, 839, 841, 848, 
851n, 852, 854, 856, 857, 858n, 859- 
862, 863-64, 865-66,868-871, 873- 
877, 879, 881, 883, 885, 887n. 890- 
92. 927, 931-34, 937-39, 941-43, 
945n, 947,952-5, 958-60, 963-965. 

Manvantaras, extent of 891. 

Marlci, smrti of 306, 326, 409, 465. 

Markandeya-purana 3, 13, 24, 53, 62, 
134-35, 137, 170, 237, 239, 255n, 
534, 747. 857, 890. 

Marriage, cistoms as to 879-880 ; son 
of anuloma m. held to be aurasa by 
the Mitaksara 656; with brotherless 
maiden disapproved of in the Rgveda 
and in some smrtis 658; with girl 
who is a sapinda, sagotra or sapra* 
vara is void, acc. to Mit. 837-38; 
with maternal uncle’s daughter 
876-77, 932 ; with paternal aunt's 
daughter 932. 

Marshall, Sir John, author of 'Mohenjo^ 
daro’ 180. 

Marumakkatayam Law 560. 

Maruts, seven 358. 

Masa, equal to 16th or 20th part of 
pana 121n, 420n; of silver was equal 
to 2 raktikas 12In, 420a. 

Maskarin, a commentator of Gautama 
Dh. S. 121:n. 

Master and servant ( see under 'herds¬ 
man') 476-484; care required of servant 
as to utensils of ra. 477 ; liability 
of m. for improper acts of servant 
481,484; liable to fine if he does 
not pay servant’s wages 478; liable 
to fine if he abandons a servant that 
is tired or ill on a journey 480; pro¬ 
visions for servant's falling ill after 
132 


undertaking some work for m. 478 ; 
servant not doing work after receiv¬ 
ing wages was liable to fine and to 
compensate m. 477-478 ; time when 
wages may be paid 476; what was 
to be paid to s. when no wages 
settled beforehand 476-77. 

Matrdatta 685n. 

Matsyapurana 3, 9,13, 17n. 18n, 22- 
24, 30, 40, 51-53, 59-60, 67, 83, 84, 
86, 104,105,108. 112n, 117, 126n. 
127,133, 135, 160-61, 170,172, 174, 
175, 179, 181,190, 226-27, 315,355, 
385,389n. 401,403,406, 474n, 478, 
481, 500,508-509,512, 521, 524, 528, 
533-34, 642, 741, 890, 892, 895n, 
896n, 897n, 899-900, 902, 905n. 
923-24,932, 956. 

Mattavilasa-prahasana 276. 

Mauryas, conferred a boon on traders 
that for certain offences they were 
not to be sentenced to death 390; 
founded images for public worship 
for the sake of wealth 124n, 188n, 

Mausalaparva 897. 

Mavjee and Parasnis 377. 

Maxim, about the respective scopes 
of rule and exception 796n; caveat 
emptor 492 ; circumstances cannot 
lie 357; conventional sense to be 
preferred to etymological sense 
780n; de minimis non curat lex 
300; omnia praesumuntur contra 
spoliatorera 305, 348n; of bhuta- 
bhavyasamuccarana 695; of brah- 
mana and sramana 38; of crow’s 
eye 841n ; of ekavakyata 443 ; of 
* dvayoh pranayanti' 704-705 ; of 
gohaltvarda 147n, 355, 526, 732; 
of matsyanyaya 21, 238; of recon¬ 
ciliation of apparently conflicting 
texts 322; of same word not to be 
used in a literal and a secondary 
sense in the same sentence or con¬ 
text 725n ; of sarva^khapratyaya 
870; of uninvited persons being 
placed at the end of a row 718-719, 
731; what is not dissented from 
may be taken as approved 669. 
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MaxMuller 16, 306. 933n. 

Maya, on the constituents of Mandala 

221 . 

Maya (an upaya), illustrations of 172. 
Mayamata, a work on Vastu&stra 182n. 
Mayne, on ‘ Hindu Law ’ 660, 757n. 
Mayukbamalika, com. on Sasttadipika 
828n, 833n, 836n, 844n. 

Measures, differed in different countries 
and at different times 146n, 500n. 
Medhatithi, com. of Manusmrti, 7-&, 
20, 25n, 37-40, 58n, 59, 85, 95, 98, 
100, 107, 129n, 150, 162, 165-66, 
170, 176, 178, 192, 196, 210, 222, 
242, 248, 280, 295. 322, 325, 330. 
337n, 338,344. 363, 383, 390, 392n, 
398n. 406, 429, 443n, 464n, 469, 
471n, 486. 488, 518, 550n, 557, 
586n, 598, 605n, 619, 627, 653, 654n, 
658n, 675, 706, 714. 718, 720, 734n, 
764n, 771, 777, 779, 788n, 803, 828, 
830n, 831, 851n, 852, 854, 857n, 
859, 860n, 863, 865, 868n, 870-72. 
874, 875, 892, 927, 937. 942n, 958n. 
Megasthenes (on India in MacCrindle’s 
work) 115, 162-63, l80, 183, 192, 
197, 203-04, 206. 210, 243. 308,390, 
403, 418, 901. 

Mehta, Mr. R, N, 31. 

Mihirakula, a ruthless Hiina invader, 
924n; conquered by Yasodharman 
925n. 

Milinda, questions of 289-90, . 

Mimamsa, (see under Jaimini and 
Purvamlmamsa) 550, 694, 704, 725; 
is concerned with the investigation 
of dharma 838. 

Mimaii^sakaustubba, a work 847n, 
85ln, 854n. 

Minakshi, Dr. 31, 82. 

Mines, everything dug up from, belongs 
to king 144, 196 ; king was to guard 
all 196-197 ; superintendent of 196. 
Ministers, change of portfolios among 
114 ; council of 107 ; duty of, to 
prevent kin^ from following evil 
^ course 109; eight, appointed by 
Sbivaji 106; faults that disqualify 
persons from being 107 ; matters in 


which m. should be consulted 110 ; 
necessity of 104 ; number of, varied 
106 ; of two classes, advisory and 
executive 105 ; often rose from low 
birth 116 ; opinions of absent m. to 
be secured in writing 109; qualifica¬ 
tions of 107-108 ; second out of 
seven elements of rujya 104 ; to be 
chosen from the three higher varnas 
108; to be hereditary, if ability 
exists 108 ; view of the majority of, 
to prevail 109. 

Minor, age up to which a person was 
deemed to be 573-74 ; person under¬ 
taking to be guardian of, has to take 
as much care of property of m. as of 
his own 460; property of, tO be 
guarded by king 165. 

Minority, age of, determined by old 
Hindu Law even now in marriage, 
dower, divorce, and adoption 574 ; 
terminated after 15 or 16, acc. to 
different authorities 164, 573-74. 

Mint, superintendent of 144, 

Misarumisra, 'author of Vivadacandra 
246. 

Mischief, to property punished with 
fines 516. 

Mitaksara, is predominant in the whole 
of India except in Bengal 544 ; school 
of, divided into four sub-schools 544- 
545 ; theory of Buddhist influence 
on, examined 640-641 ; variance 
between the doctrines of the Daya- 
bhaga and the Mit. 558-559 ; view 
of, that ownership arises in the son 
and grandson by birth 546-557. 

Mitaksara, com. on Yajuavalkyasmrti, 
7-8, 10, 44, 48, 119, 120n, 121. 123, 
124n. 128,129n.132n, 139, 160,167, 
173, 175-76, 195. 209, 219-220, 223, 
242.247,248n,251n.260n.261,263n, 
268, 271n, 272n, 273n, 274. 280, 286, 
287n, 291-93, 299. 300n, 301-02, 
304-06, 309-ll‘. 314-15, 318-19, 321, 
323, 325, 328, 334n, 338n, 339-41n, 
342, 344n, 346-50. 352, 358, 360n, 
363 d, 364n, 365, 366n. 368, 372n, 
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373 , 380-81, 383, 383 , 394-95, 397, 
402n, 408, 410n, 424, 426-429n, 430, 
432, 435-437n, 438n. 439n, 442n, 
443n, 444, 447n, 448n, 459n, 462n, 
463n, 464,470n, 471n, 482n, 487-89, 
491n, 494n, 495, 497, 499n, 500n, 
501n, 502n,504,506,513-15,517-18, 
521, 523n, 524, 525n, 531, 545-46, 
548-50n, 551, 553, 554n, 556-57, 
560-63, 567, 569-70, 573, 575n, 576- 
77,579, 581n, 583n, 5J-5-88, 592n, 
593, 595n, 596, 601,603,605,609, 
610n, 612, 613n, 614, 616n, 617, 
619, 622-23, 627, 629-30, 634n, 
635n, 637, 639-41, 647n, 650n, 651n, 
653, 654n, 656, 659-60, 664, 677-78, 

_ 685a, 690n, 701-703n, 704n, 706, 

‘ 707n, 70S, 711, 714n, 713, 718-19, 
721, 725, 727, 731-32, 734, 737n, 
748, 742 , 743, 747-48, 750-53, 755, 
760, 762-68, 771n, 773, 774n, 775, 

' 776n, 780, 785n, 787,790n, 792-94, 
798n, 801, 803, 807, 809, 811, 813- 
15, 823, 827n, 828, 857n, 863-64, 
866 , 868-870,874,378, 882, 931,933, 
941-43, 947-48, 951, 935, 958n,959, 
961, 965, 970 

Mitramisra, com. of Yajfiavalkya 864n, 
867n, 873, 881. 

MIecchas, came to see Ynddhisthira’s 
Rajasuya 937 ; dwelt on all borders 
of Bharatavarsa 67; paid tribute to 
r Bhiraa 232; sprang from Anu, son 
, of Yayati 937. 

Mohenjo-daro, excavations at 180, 307; 
walls found at, were built with burnt 
bricks 180. 

Monarchy, did not descend to eldest 
son, if he suffered from defects 43 ; 
hereditary m. was the norm of 
government in ancient and medieval 
India 87, 235; order of succession 
to 42-43 ; was generally hereditary 
and descended by the rule of primo¬ 
geniture 41-42. 

Money-lending (see ‘interest’); called 
kustda dmA vardhusa All \ was not 
condemned when interest was charg¬ 
ed at ^th of the principal per month 
418. 


Monopoly, of kings as to elephants, 
saffron 197. 

Month, whether it ended with Full 
Moon or Amavasya 906. 
Montriou.W. A. on ‘The Hindu will 
in Bengal' 818n. 

Morals, theory of progressive deteriora¬ 
tion in 886. 

Mortgage (see under ‘pledge’, ^transac¬ 
tion' ) ; creditor fined as a thief if 
he did not allow redemption, when 
debtor has the right and is ready 
to redeem 433 ; particulars such as 
boundaries must be given in deed of 
431; redemption of, on the death or 
in the absence of mortgagee 435 ; 
submortgage, not allowed by some 
429; when executant of m. may 
lose his ownership 433-34 ; when 
holder of m. can sell property for 
recovery of dues either privately or 
through court 434; when redemption 
of, can be secured 433-34. 

Mother, cannot be legally abandoned 
by son, though she be patita 613n, 
804, 948 ; divergent views about the 
right of m. to a sha-e on partition 
605-606; does not include step¬ 
mother in the matter of inheritance 
724; entitled to a share when her 
sons or stepsons come to a partition 
but she cannot compel partition 
605 ; inheriting to her son takes a 
limited estate 723 ; Madras High 
Court does not allow a share to a m. 
on partition 606 ; preferred to the 
father as an heir to her deceased 
son by the Mit. and some other 
works 721-22. 

Mrcchakatika 121it, 255n^ 271, 275, 
277, 279, 290, 293n, 344-45, 357, 362, 
389, 391, 399. 407,456. 

Mrttikavati 108. 

Muhurtas, fifteen of the day and 15 of 
the night 907n. 

Mula, idnti for birth on 966. 

MulJa, Sir D. F. on ‘ Hindu Law * 
660. 

MundakopaDisad 888. 
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Musicians, and actors were not to take 
excessive gifts or indulge in extrava- 
gant praise of patrons 253. 

Nabhanedistha, story of 543, 545. 

Nagaraka, duties of 149, 406. 

Nagasena 108. 

Nahusa 52-53, 55, 845. 

Naigama, meaning of 487. 

Naikins, adoption of girls by 972. 

Nala 53, 55. 

Nambudri brahmanas 657. 

Nanabhai Haridas, Mr. Justice 591n. 

Nana Phadnis 386. 

Nanaghat Inscription 66. 

Nanaka, 121n, 

Nandana, com. of Manusmrti 587, 
774n, 875. 

NandaPandita 192, 403, 684, 717, 727, 
735. 

Nandas, Mahapadma, the first of 900 ; 
one of, was killed by Canakya 86. 

Narada, author of work on politics 70. 

Narada, is a thoroughgoing advocate 
of the theory of divine right of kings 
35-36. 

Narada. smrti of, 3, 9, 17, 23, 27, 32, 
35, 57, 95, 98, 121n, 123, 146n. 158, 
I59n, 166-67,187, 189,195, 206, 242- 
46, 248. 250, 257, 259, 260n. 262-64, 
269-76, 278, 279n, 280, 286-288n. 
289n, 291-94, 296, 299-305n, 306, 
308,309-15. 317-18. 320,322,327, 
330-334. 337-39, 342n, 343, 346- 
350n, 351, 354,356-59, 362-68, 370, 
372n. 373-74, 376n, 379-80, 382- 
83, 385-86, 388-89, 394-96, 402- 
404, 408-409. 413, 416-18, 420- 
22,425-28,431, 433, 434n. 435-36, 
438, 440. 442-43, 445, 446n, 447, 
449n-52,454-58. 460, 462-63,466- 
67, 469, 471-72. 474, 476-92, 497- 
502, 504-505, 507, 509-16,519-26, 
528. 533-36, 538-40, 545. 552, 555- 
56. 567-69. 572-73, 577a, 580,582, 
584, 590, 592, 595, 598, 605, 610- 
11, 617n. 621, 623-25, 634n. 638. 
640, 643-44, 650-652n, 660, 663. 
665n. 703n, 706, 709, 714, 747. 749, 
762,773. 790, 803n. 804.810.816. 


867, 868, 882-83, 885, 932, 934. 
936, 952. 

Naradiya-purana 656n, 892, 895a, 928, 
939. 

Narasimha, avatara of Visnu 214, 

Narayana commentator of Asv. sr. 685n, 
856n; commentator of Manusmrti 
714; commentator of Asv. gr. 879. 

Nationality, merits and defects of 
sentiment of 137-138. 

Nationhood, sentiment of, how far 
prevalent in ancient India 136-138. 

Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha 550n, 555n, 

Nibandha, meaning of 575n. 

Nibandbanakara, a writer 258. 

Nietzsche 215n. 

Nllakantha, commentator of Maha- 
bharata 161n, 202, 221n, 650. 893n, 
908n, 911n, 912n, 913, 914n. 917. 

Nllakantha, author of Nitimayukha and 
Vyavaharamayukha 13, 610n, 668. 
722, 878. 

Nllakantha Sastri, Prof, K. A., author 
of * Studies in Cola history ’ and 
*Pandyan kingdom' 156, 196, 400n, 

Nimi 52. 

Nirajana, the rite of waving lights be¬ 
fore armies, horses, elephants, wea¬ 
pons &c. 230-231, 910n, 911. 

Nirnayasindhu 236, 545, 615, 626n, 
627, 657n, 668n. 669, 679n, 680, 
688n, 692, 696, 697, 739,759,873, 
878, 910n, 911, 926, 928n. 929n, 
930, 931n, 938, 940, 944-45, 950, 
960-61, 963-964. 

Nirukta 28, 41, 104, 164, 276, 415, 
519n, 541, 543n, 544, 612, 641, 
657n, 658, 714, 754n, 845. 863, 886n, 
889. 

Ni^da, (same as Para^va) 599. 

Ni^alapurl, an adept in Tantric rites 
81. 

Nitimayukha of Nllakantha, 13, 38,48, 
72, 74, 75n, 79-81n, 82. 170, 

217, 227. 

Nitiprakasika 4, 13, 60, 62, 112n, 205. 
208, 214. 

NItisara (sec under ' Kamandaklya- 
nitisara also), 5, 6, 8. 
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Niti^stra, meaning of 8. 

Nitivakyamrta. 19, 43, 47n. 50-51, 69, 
85-86, 105,107-08,110-113n.119n. 
128n, 133, 166, 171, 172n, 174. 179, 
203n, 217-18, 220n, 221, 232, 240. 

Nivartana, extent of 141 n ; why so 
called 145n. 

Niyoga, practice of, condemned by 
Apastamba 644; practice of, prohibit¬ 
ed in Kali age 627, 814. 

Non-conformists, harsh laws against, in 
England 547n. 

Nrga, story of king 243, 296. 

Nrsiriihapurana 892, 923-24. 

Nuisances, rules for preventing, on 
public roads and near private 
houses 508. 

Nyasa (deposit) 454-455. 

Nyayasudha, com. on Tantravartika 
828n, 837n, 843n, 847. 851n, 852n. 

Nyayasutra 46n, 589n. 

Oaths, special, how taken 360; special, 
taken by Vasistha and others 359 ; 
were taken not only in judicial 
proceedings but also in ordinary 
dealings 358. 

Oaths Act (Indian) 344n. 

Offenders, had to pay fine to king and 
bear expenses of medical help and 
food of the injured 516. 

Officers, emoluments of, in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c. 150-151 ; 
forty ways of embezzlement of Govt, 
money by 144 ; grades of 113 ; high, 
different at different times 111-112 ; 
king not to side with o. but with the 
people 114 ; liability of, to catch 
thieves and make good loss 1, 167 ; 
pay of 113, 120 ; pensions and 
gratuities to, provided by Kautilya 
152 ; qualifications of o. of several 
departments 142 ; rules about casual 
leave, sick leave and pension after 
40 years’ service for 152 ; special 
functions of certain high 114,; tak¬ 
ing bribes were deprived of wealth 
and banished 161 ; ten principal o. 
of the king 113 ; transfer of 152 ; 


very high salaries paid to high 152- 
153. 

Oldenberg 229n. 

Oligarchies in ancient India 87 ; 
became rare after the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. 89, 

Oliver Twist, by Dickens 60. 

Oppert, Dr. 213. 

Ordeals (see under * divya '); all 
allowed to all castes, except poison 
which was not for brahmanas 365 • 
all, to be administered by Chief 
Justice in the presence of king, 
sabhyas and brahmanas 367 ; are to 
be resorted to only when none of the 
human means of proof are possible 
or available 304-05, 363 ; brief 
history of 361-362 ; by whom not 
to be undergone 365 ; CandaladevI, 
a Ratta queen, underwent the ordeal 
of striking a snake in a jar 366n ; 
Dharma, the principal deity in the 
procedure of 368 ; earliest reference 
to, in. Pancavimsa Brahmana and 
Chandogya Upanisad 362 ; generally 
end in immediate decision 358 ; 
generally to be administered to 
defendant 364, 365 ; may be admi¬ 
nistered to any litigant by mutual 
agreement 364 ; mentioned in epi- 
graphic records 376-77 ; of balance, 
description of 369-70, 376n; of 
balance to be administered to minors, 
women, very old men, the blind, the 
cripple, the diseased and brahmanas 
365 ; of balance, fire, poison and 
water to be administered in claims 
of over 1000 panas and in charges of 
treason and of a grave sin 365 ; of 
dharma described 375; of fire, des¬ 
cribed 370-71, 376n; of kosa, 
allowed in all claims of whatever 
value 365 ; of ko^, described 373- 
74; of phala 375; of poison, des¬ 
cribed 372-73 ; of snake in the jar 
367 ; of tandula 374 ; of taptamasa 
374-75 ; of water, described 371-72, 
376 ; of water and poison had gone 
out of vogue in the age of the 
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Smrticandrika, 371: persons of 
higher castes to be treated as Sudras 
in o. if they follow profession of 
cowherds, traders, artisans, domestic 
servants 365 ; persons who could 
undergo o. through deputies366; pre¬ 
valence of, in judicial systems of most 
countries in ancient times 375-76 ; 
procedure common to all 368-69 ; 
proper place for o. 367-68 ; proper 
times and seasons for several 367 ; 
to be administered to mlecchas,^ un¬ 
touchables, slaves, offspring of 
sahkara are those customary among 
them 366; undergone by Mahomedan 
litigants under Maratha rule 378; 
were in vogue during Maratha rule 
377-78; when not to be administered 
to certain persons 365-366; when I 
optional with human means of proof 
305. 

Ornaments; ordinarily worn by members 
of a joint family and their wives 
were not to be divided at a partition 

587, 596; property of women in 771 
777. ' 

Ortolan, author of 'History of Roman 
Law* 389n, 44In. 

Othello 533. 

Outcast (see under 'jpatita*); excluded 
from inheritance or partition 610- 
611; son of, excluded from share or 
inheritance 611. 

Ownership; arises, acc. to Gautama, in 
five ways in the case of all castes317, 

548; arises by birth in the case of 
sons, grandsons, and great-grand¬ 
sons 552-554; eight modes of acquir¬ 
ing, acc. to Vasistha 317; exact 
definition of, is difficult 554; how 
partition is a source of 549n ; is of 
various kinds 554; long possession 
is not expressly mentioned as source 
of o. in ancient works 317 ; mode of 
transferring o. is by transfer of posse¬ 
ssion 319; of coparcenary proprety 
under Mitaksara 561; reasons for the 
view that o. arises from partition 
552-353 ; special sources of o. among 


brahmanas and the other castes 317 ; 
to be distinguished from mere posses¬ 
sion 554 ; whether understood from 
»stra alone 448-451. 

, Oxen, bow many were to be yoked to a 
plough 150n. 

Padas, 32, of which the king could take 
cognisance without a person’s com¬ 
plaint 265. 

Padmavatl 108. 

Pala, was equal to 320 raktikas 121. 
Pala, dynasty of Bengal, founded by 
Gopala 30. 

Palace, gate of, should face south 1 ; 
bad dancing halls 180; had seven 
or eight storeys 180; measurements 
of, acc. to Brhatsamhita 180; posi¬ 
tion and extent of king’s 181; should 
be in the centre of the capital 1. 
Palaka, a king 399, 

Palibothra (vide Pataliputra) 204, 
Pallava, dynasty in South India 31, 
69, 162, 890, 

Pana, is ordinarily of copper 121; of 
80 or 100 raktikas 121n ; weight and 
value of 120ff. 

Paucasiddhaqtika 889, 895, 898. 
Pancatantra 5, 8, 25, 78, 111, 160n, 
161, 171 d, 178, 949n. 

Paheavim^ Brahmana 361. 

Panchayats 280-281. 

Pandavas, army of 204 ; started on the 
Great Journey in the Himalaya 939. 
Pandita, supplanted purohita in course 
of time 126. 

Pandu (see under Dhrtarastra) 55, 

68, 609. 

Panini 19, 38n, 46n, 47n, 66, 88, 117n, 
124n, 125n, 134, 140n, 141n, 144n, 
145n, 156, 183, 190, 330, 415, 434n, 
435,4o4n, 487, 491n, 494n, 541,544, 
550n, 551, 555n, 581n, 660, 685n, 
707, 722n. 726, 734, 754n, 762n, 
774n, 775n, 852n, 936. 

Pannalal, on * Kumaun local customs ’ 
675. 684. 

Para^ra, author of a work on astrology 
and astronomy 906n. 916, 917, 919n. 
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Fairisara, author on Arthaastra 2. 

Parasara, author of a work in prose 
715n, 718. 

ParasWas, school of 2, 83, 233. 

ParasWa, smrti of, 58,124n, 185n, 211, 

. 432n, 646n, 668, 703n, 791, 869, 

892, 935, 942-44, 946-47, 949, 

952,956. 

Parasara-Madhaviya, 38, 124n, 185n, 
247, 258n, 259n, 260-61, 263-265n, 
270n, 275n, 277-78, 281, 282n, 283, 
284n,285n, 286n.287n,292,297-99, 
302, 303n, 305n. 311, 314-15, 317, 
326n, 328, 331n, 336n. 337n. 341n, 
342n, 345n, 346n, 347n, 348n, 354n, 
355n, 357n. 358n, 366n, 367, 379n, 
380n, 383n, 385n, 3S6ii, 387n, 410n. 
412n, 419n, 421, 424n, 426n, 429, 
431, 43211, 434n, 438n, 439n, 441ii, 
442n, 445n, 449n, 451n, 455n, 456n, 
457n, 458n, 460n, 462n, 463n, 464n, 

, 465n, 466n, 468n, 472n,473n, 477n, 
478n, 479n, 480n, 483n, 491n, 499n, 
501, 505n, 506n, 510x1, 514n, 516n, 
521, 527n, 529n, 531n, 532n, 533n, 
539n, 540n, 545-46,549, 551,553n, 
556n, 580n, 581n, 582n, 585n, 586n, 
593n, 599, 607n, 609n, 620n, 621n, 
623n, 628n, 636n, 642, 709, 712, 
713n, 715n, 721n, 733n, 755n, 763n, 
769n, 772n, 777n, 779n, 780n, 782, 
783n, 790n, 791, 793, 800n, 810n, 
856n, 862n, 867n, 870, 877, 884-85, 
927. 928n, 929, 939n, 943n, 944. 

Parasava son (same as saudra) 599. 

Parasikas, custom of marrying one’s 
own mother among 859n. 

Paraskara 791, 

Paraskara-grhyasutra 828n, 856, 866, 
880. 

Parasurama, enjoyed earth for a long 
time by conquest of six evil tenden¬ 
cies 53. 

Parasuramapratapa, a work, .46, 179, 
189n, 196, 215. 

Pargiter, author of * Dynasties of the 
Kali age' 900. 925n. 

Paribhasapraka^ (part of Viramitro- 
daya) 840n, 865n, 872a, 873n, 881. 


Parijata, a work, 581n, 589n,625n, 656, 
660, 686, 784n ; different from 

Madanaparijata 581n. 

Pariksit, grandson of Arjuna 900. 
Pariplava 415. 

Parnalaparvat a—grahanakhyana of 
Jayarama 925. 

, Partition (see ‘father’, ‘grandmother’, 

' mother ’, ‘ son ’) ; chief matters to 
be discussed under, are four 563 ; 
Dayabhaga admits only two times 
for 567-568 ; definition of 560-561 ; 
definition of p. by Dayabhaga criticiz¬ 
ed by Dayatattva 561 ; divergence 
of views about giving a sliare to un¬ 
married sisters at a partition 619-20 ; 
evidence of 638 ; four times for, 
acc. to Madanaparijata 569 ; general 
rule that p. once made is final 634 ; 
grandmother’s right to a share at 

607- 608 ; grounds of exclusion from 

608- 616 ; in certain cases allowed 
acc. to patnibhaga 607 ; in the sense 
of mere severance of interest may 
tak6 place by mere unilateral declara¬ 
tion of one member 562 ; minority 
of a coparcener was no bar to 
573 ; mother’s right to a share 

‘ at 605-606; no share allowed to 
unmarried sisters in modern times, 
but only marriage expenses 620 ; 
of concealed property 635-637 ; per 
stirpes, explained 569-70, 632-634 ; 
provision for marriage expenses of 
unmarried sisters 619; provision for 
sariiskaras of brothers 619 ; proposi¬ 
tions about 631; re-openihg of, 
when allowed 634-636, 617, 618 ; 
right of absent coparcener to claim 
634-635 ; rule that all sons divide 
equally irrespective of whether they 
are sons of different mothers 607 ; 
rule of equal division between father 
and son or brothers favoured by 
most smrtis 623 ; safeguarding 
minor’s share at a p. 573 ; son’s right 
to demand partition from father took 
ages tp evolve 563-564 ; son’s right 
to partition encouraged from reli- 
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gious sentiments 571-72 ; son’s right 
to p. in father's lifetime existed even 
in Vedic age 564-565 ; three main 
times for, according to MiUk^ra 
568-569 ; time for 563ff; two senses 
viz. division by metes and bounds 
and severance of interest only 5*62 ; 
under Dayabhaga no p. can be claim¬ 
ed as long as father is alive 569. 

Partition Act (Indian) 586n, 

Partnership 466-470 ; ancient dharma- 
sutras are silent about 469; duties 
of partners in 466-67; liabilities of 
partners in a 466 ; Manu extends the 
rules about distribution of fees 
among sacrificial priests to partners 
in 469; qualifications of partners in 
467-468; rights of partners in 467- 
468; shares of artisans in profits of 
p. 468. 

Partnership Act (Indian) 467n. 

Parvan days 73 7n. 

Parvana sraddha 737, 

Passage (see ' way ’) 737. 

Passports, superintendent of 149. 

Past, diametrically opposite views 
about 244. 

Pastures, superintendent of 149; pro¬ 
vided round villages and towns 161, 
499-500. 

Pataliputra, administration of, as des¬ 
cribed by Megasthenes 183; had a 
wall of wooden palisades 180; Patan- 
jali’s references to 183. 

Patanjali, author of Mahabhasya 46n, 
88, 124n, 123n, 144n, 183. 

Pathak, Prof. K. B. 924n. 

Patita (see under partition); being p. 
entailed loss of estate or inheritance 
only if no prayascitta was performed 
547n, 615; daughter of p. was not 
treated as p. 616; ghatasphota for 
outcasting a p. 610n; 615; son 0 £ 
p. was excluded from partition or 
inheritance and even maintenance 
611, 616-17 ; who was p. 612ff; 
women, even if they performed no 
praya&itta, were not to be cast on the 
streets, but were to be given main¬ 
tenance 615, 


tVol. 

Patnl, meaning of 707. 

Patriarchal family, father’s powers in 
563. 

Paunarbhava, a subsidiary son 661 ; 
definition of 648. 

Paura-janapada 93-95, 

Penal Code (Indian), 300, 395, 473n, 
479n, 512n, 513, 518n, 523n, 529n, 
531n, 532n. 

People (see under ‘ subjects ’ ); also 
spoken of collectively as Visnu 25 ; 
calamities of, have graver conse¬ 
quences than those of the capital 233; 
protection of, consists in preventing 
external and internal aggression 56; 
protection of, highest duty of ruler 
56. 

Perjury, entailed secular and also other¬ 
worldly consequences 351. 

Peshwa’s Diaries 377. 

Philosophy, purpose of all branches of 
Indian is the quest of truth 247, 

Physicians, punished with fines for 
being careless or for not imforming 
officers in serious cases 149. 

Pigeons, employed to carry official 
letters 149, 

Pilgrimages to distant places, forbidden 
in Kali for brahmanas 953. 

Pindas (see under sraddha) 

Piprahva vase, writing on 307. 

Pis'una, author of a work on raja^stra 
2, 83, 233. 

Pisunaputra, a writer 2. 

Pjtamaha, smrti of 262-63, 265-66, 
269, 281-82^ 285, 288, 291, 296, 318, 
3^7.362-65, 367. 369n, 372n, 373, 
379, 862,. 

Pitamahasiddhanta 889. 

Pitrgathas, from Matsyapurana 642. 

Plaint (see under ‘pleadings'); con¬ 
tents of 293-294 ; faults in 299; 
reasons which make a p. unaccepta¬ 
ble 299 ; rules about amendment of 
293 ; rules about preference, when 
several persons present p. ‘ at same 
time 298; ten details of a p. about 
immovable property 293-94 ; various 
Sanskrit words for 292; was written 
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down with all details when defendant 
appeared 292. 

Plato, approved of slavery unreserved¬ 
ly 15n; author of ‘ Republic * 50; 
author of ‘Laws’ 114n, 244n ; end of 
State was good life, acc, to 237. | 

Plea, of former judgment how proved I 
301. 

Pledge {udhi) ; classification of, acc. to 
Narada and Brhaspati 428 ; duty of 
person who accepts a p. to take pro¬ 
per care 432-33 ; debtor is respon¬ 
sible for the loss of 432-433 ; general 
rule that a p. to be enjoyed carried | 
no interest 430 : if p. lost or deterio- | 
rates without any fault of the i 

creditor, debtor to bear the loss 
432-33 ; person making a p. of the | 
same thing to two different people ' 
was punished 432; subject of p. is ^ 
lost if not redeemed within the period | 
of grace 429 ; three rules of Yijfla- j 
valkya about 428-29; what is j 

sapratyaya p. 430. i 

Pliny 901. ! 

Poison, effects of, on various birds 84. j 
Poisoned food and fire 84. j 

Poisoning of kings, measures against j 
83. I 

Pollard, author of ‘ Conscience and j 

liberty' 547n. i 

Pollock 554. 555. | 

Portents, in the heavens, sky and on 
the earth before an invasion 227. 
Possession (see under ‘title’); adverse 
p. against minors and others 328 ; 
divergence of views about the rela¬ 
tion of title to 317 ; exception to the 
rule of loss of owne»-ship, by long 
327 ; for three generations without 
break prevails over bare title 319 ; 
long p. not mentioned in ancient 
works as a source of ownership 317 ; 
meaning of tripurusa p. 318 ; mean¬ 
ing of long p. 320-321 ; must have 
five characteristics in order to be 
valid 318; of agnates and cognates 
is not necessarily adverse 326; of 
one co-owner is ordinarily for all co- 
}33 


owners 327 ; one who pleaded mere 
possession and no title was deemed 
a thief 318; periods of adverse p. 
that gave rise to ownership acc. to 
different writers 323 ; principal mode 
of transfer was delivery of 319; 
some texts prescribe for loss of 
ownership short periods of 3 25-326 ; 
was nine points of law in ancient 
India 431. 

Power, corrupts a man 114, 

Prabandhacintamani 198, 283. 

Prabhakara, a writer on Miraamsa, 550; 
was called Guru 536n. 

Prabhakaravardhana 63. 

Pradestr, an officer 252. 

Pradhan, Dr., author of ‘Chronology 
of Ancient India, ’ 925n. 

Pradvivaka 272. 

Prajapati, smrti of 369n, 429, 495, 
571n, 586, 712, 738, 926. 

Prajapati. story of 845. 

Prajnapanopahga, a Jain work 140n. 

Prakasa, a work 568n, 588n, 605n. 

Praklrnaka, meaning of, 251 ; meaning 
of, acc. to Kautilya 258. 

Pramati Bhargava, an avatara of 
Visnu,' will uproot mlecchas and 
heretics at end of Kali, 9.^5. 

Prana, a hymn 75. 

Pran Nath, Dr. 134n, 140a. 

Pratibhu, see under * surety 

Pratijfia-yaugandharayana, a play 211 n, 

Pratima, a nataka 78, 277n. 

Pratinidhi (substitute), rules as to, in 
the Miraamsa 654-655. 

Pratyakalita 260. 

Pravahana, Jaivali, a king, asked 
Svetaketu five questions 92. 

Pravaradhyaya 686. 

Pravaramafijari 692. 

Pravarasena, a Vakataka emperor who 
performed four Asvaraedhas 70. 

Prayascitla, for murder depended on 
caste of murderer and of the murder* 
ed 528 ; for woman raped 532 ; for 
adultery 946-47, 

Praya^ittatattva, 928. 

prayascittaviveka 94 8n, 
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Pre-emption, right of, allowed in favour 
of brothers, sapindas, sagotras, 
neighbours &c. 496. 

Price, inadequacy of, how determined 
493. 

priests, distribution of fees among 16 
sacrificial 470n ; three kinds of 
sacrificial 469. 

Primogeniture, in succession to zamin^ 
dari or raj 631. 

Princes, went to famous seats of learn- 
ing for study 50. 

prisoners, set free on coronation 80. 

Prisons Act (Indian) 403. 

Private defence (see under ' atatayin); 
right of. as to person and property 
517-18; right of, should not be 
exerciied if there is time to report 
to king's officers 517. 

Prize-fighting (see under 'saraahvaya'). 

Proof, circumstantial evidence as 356- 
357 ; comparative strength of the 
several means of 306 ; divine means 
of, are ordeals 304 ; divine means 
of, when employed 363-364 ; humau 
means of, are documents, witnesses 
and possession 304 ; means of, are 
either human or divine 304 ; means 
. of, appropriate to several kinds of 
disputes 305-306 ; of part of claim 
may in some ca.ses be held p. of whole 
claim 348n ; rules about variation 
between pleadings and p. 347-349. 

Property, (see under ‘ self acquired 
property ‘ separate property ') ; 
ancestral p., e.xplained 576 ; diverg¬ 
ence of views as to concealment of 
joint p. by one co-owner being theft 
636-637 ; impartible by its very 
nature 585-590 ; is of two kinds, 
movable and immovable 490, 574 ; 
IS of three kinds, land, nibandha and 
movable 574-575; joint family p,, 
what is 576 ; may be joint family 
or separate, 576; no distinction 
between ancestral and separate under 
Dayabhaga as to alienation 576 ; 
persons that acquire by birth an 
interest in ancestral p. 576; rules 


IVoJ. 

about partition of joint p. concealed 
by cosharer 636-637 ; separate pi 
includes self-acquisitions 576, 

Prostitutes, a fifth caste acc. to Mitak« 
sara 801; do not sever tie of blood, 
acc. to modern decisions 801; rules 
about persons visiting p. 481-482. 

Province, administration of, in a State 
141-142 ; each p. kept a record of 
good and bad events 143n; Governor 
of p. was called Uparika 141. 

Prtha, adopted by Kiintibhoja 675. 

Prthu, levelled the earth 183; oath 
administered to 33; secured king¬ 
dom through vinaya 52 : Visnu 
entered P. 281. 

Prthviraja, Chohan hero 684n. 

Prthviraja Rasau, a work 684n. 

Psalms 425n. 

Public roads, nuisances on 508-509. 

Puga, meaning of 281. 

Pulakesin, a Calukya king 70. 

Punishment (see ' banishment 
‘brahmana’, ‘death', ‘impalement’); 
alternative p. of fines in lieu of the 
cutting off of a limb for theft &C. 
256; award of, depended on motive, 
sex, nature of offence, time and place 
&c. 391-92 ; banishment as 404 ; 

branding of several marks on fore¬ 
head as p. for several offences 397, 
403; by cutting off fingers, hands and 
feet was common in case of thieves 
and pickpockets 256, 402 ; by cutting 
off the limb wherewith a low man 
offended against a brahmana 389; 
by cutting off the tongue in the case 
of a Sudra who abuses a brahmana or 
ksatriya or loudly repeats the Veda 
402; confiscation of all property 
as p. 404; corporal p. assumes 
various forms 395-396; enhanced 
for repeating offence 404-5, 522; 
exemption from p. on certain grounds 
such as intoxication, lunacy, mistake 
417; fear of p. keeps all beings under 
control 292; fine and corporal 
punishment was to be pronounced 
by the king on recommendation of 
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chief justice 391 ; fines were the 
ordinary p. for many offences in 
ancient India 390; for accidental 
death none 528; for abetting a 
crime 529; for abuse and defama¬ 
tion was less for offenders of higher 
castes 395; for adultery 256-257: 
for adultery and rape depended on 
caste of the woman and of the 
offender 395; for adultery very 
severe in ancient texts 401,533, 535; 
for a person charging an innocent 
man with theft 255 ; for committing 
nuisance on the public road 508 ; 
for defiling water of holy tanks, 
rivers etc, 509 ; for incest 533-34 ; for 
judges taking bribes and for minis¬ 
ters disposing of a matter wrongly 
386; for making breaches in a 
boundary 509 ; for misappropriation 
of the property of guilds and other 
groups 489; for moneylenders ^ 
charging interest exceeding rates ' 
prescribed in smrtis 422 ; for rash j 
driving 528 ; for theft more severe I 
in the case of offenders of higher 
castes 395; for unnatural offences 
534 ; for witchcraft 405-406; four I 
methods of 391; fourteen places of, , 
acc, to Brhaspati 396; imprisonment | 
for life asp. 403; may be inflicted I 
on offenders of lowest castes by the 
persons ofl'ended 408; mild p. pres¬ 
cribed on account of the doctrine of 
karmavipaka 392; most important 
purpose of, is deterrant 389; no 
corporal punishment for a brahmana 
offender except shaving of head, 
branding 396 ; of death not inflicted 
on brahmanas and women under 
Bombay Regulation 14 of 1827, 397; 
of death prescribed even for 
brahmanas by Katyayana and 
Kautilya 398-^9; of death pres* I 
for certain offences 400- 
HOl; one purpose of, was reform and 
redemption of offender 390; proper 
p. for. a^ bcahma^a offender 397; 
purposes seScttied by p. for crimes 
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388-90; rigour of p. lessened by 
Yajfiavalkya and later smrtis 390; 
severity of, depended on caste also 
395 ; shaving of the head as p. 403 ; 
ten places where p. may be inflicted 
396; that could be awarded by 
inferior tribunals 391 ; whipping as 
p 403-404; women were awarded 
lesser p. than men 394, 533 ; women 
were to undergo excission of a limb 
where death sentence could be 
inflicted on males 394, 533. 

Pupil, rules as to his behaviour towards 
his guru’s wife in Kali age 953-54. 

Purana, a silver coin 122, 420n. 

Purina 10. 

Puranas, are rich in Dharmasastra 
material 871; are authoritative for 
all people 853; conflict between 
smrtis and Puranas 871-873 ; pro¬ 
cedure of coronation in 72 ; state 
that in Kali age kings will mostly be 
sudras 40; wax eloquent over the 
importance of Bharatavarsa 137; 
dharma which is declared in, is misra 
873; several p. must have been known 
871. 

Puranas, passages of historical impor¬ 
tance in 899ff. 

Purchaser; buying from one not the 
owner in open market is not liable 
to punishment 463 ; duty of, to 
closely examine the thing to be pur¬ 
chased 492 ; from ope not the owner 
is liable to be punished if he purchases 
in secret 460 ; gets indefeasible 
title only after three generations if 
price wholly or partly not paid 494 ; 
has. in order to escape punishment, 
to produce vendor or prove purchase 
in open market 463 ; liability of, if 
he does not take delivery after pur¬ 
chase 490,. 492; may resile..from 
purchase within a certain time 490* 
. 491period allowed to p. f^.e^E8Sli* 
nation of thing bought 492. 
Puro]iita;.xaUed saviour of., kttiadon^ 
117-18; included among, nontrlni 
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by some writers 119; had full juris- 
. diction over penances 119; made 
the king ready for battle 118 ; most 
' .eminent of the high functionaries of 
”^hc king 113 ; must know ritual of 
.five kinds 119; qualifications of 
li7-18; saihvatsara took over some 
6f the functions of 126; to be con¬ 
sulted by king after ministers were 
consulted 110, 119; to be distingui¬ 
shed from rtvij 118; waning of the 
importance of 126 ; was expected to 
remove calamities, divine and human 
119; was often hereditary 119. 

Pijru, though youngest son, was made 
king by Yayati 42, 44. 

Pururavas 53, 845. 

Purusa (bailiff), duties and qualifica¬ 
tions of 278, 

Purusakara (human effort), and dnivu 
(fate) 168-169; is superior, acc. to 
Matsyapurana 170, 

Purusartha rules are recommendatory 
and violation of them does not 
vitiate the sacrifice 550n, 609. 
Purutarthas; artha is the chief among 
three p. acc. to Kautilya 241 ; 
dharma is the highest among three 
and kama the lowest 9 ; three p. are 
secured for people by righteous king 
239. 

Pnrvamimamsa (see under 'Jaimini') 
38, 605. 637, 695, 864. 

Puskarasadi 524. 

Pusyagupta, a vaisya, was governor of 
Sura«(ra under Candragupta Maurya 
117. 

Pusyamitra 32, 116 ; founder of Suhga 
empire 39: killed his master Brhad- 
ratba, last Maurya king 86; perfor- 
. med AsVamedhas 70, 

Pu^yaanan^. 407. 

Putre^. aacrifide, 680n. 

.Putrika, (aee noder * Maiden \ *putri- 
^kapDtra‘.y64r,657, 

^triklpctra 657-‘659; definition of 
647. 657; divided, property jvith 
% c ^apkiaeQuently aon 651 ; 

‘ ‘ pififa to bia maternal grand* 


f Vol, 

father and takes latter’s wealth 642, 
659; recognized in modern times 
only among Nambudris in Malabar 
657, 659; said to be equal to the 
aurasa son 657; traces of, found 
even in Rgveda 657-58. 

Queen, qualities of principal SO. 

Queens, of vanquished kings had to per¬ 
form the duties of maids at the 
time of emperor’s coronation 69. 

Raghavan, Dr. V. 252n. 

Raghu, Kings of the family of, became 
munis in old age 101. 

Raghunandana, 246, 322, 37Sn, 544, 
668, 701, 718, 735, 799, 910n, 911. 

Raghuvarasa, 8, 17, 28, 41, 44, 49n, 
j 52, 56, 63. 78, 82. 101,112,135, 
j 187. 223n, 230. 269, 407. 896. 

I Rainfall, amounts of, in the severa^ 
I provinces of India, acc. to Kautilya 
H7. 

Rajadharma 1"241 , discussed in 
! works from ancient times 1, energetia 
undertaking said by Brhaspati to be 
the root of 169; literature on, is 
extensive 13 ; proximate ends of 238- 
j 239; purpose of the study of 236“ 
i 237; said to bo* the root of all 
dharmas 3 ; ultimate goal of 238 ; 

Rajadharmakanda 13, 23n, 28. 42, 61n, 
75n, 125n, 160, 178n, 179. 181, 
191n, 228, 234, 277n, 949. 

Rajadharmakaustubha 13, 38, 43, 72, 
74. 76n, 77n, 79-81n. 82, 107, 118, 
I19n, 179, 182n, 183. 

Rajan, meaning of 37-39, 63. 

Rajanltipraka^ (part of VIramitrodaya) 
13.18n.25.38-39, 43-44, 48, 59-60, 
66. 71-74, 76n. 79-81n. 82-83. 99. 
105, 107, 118, 120, 125n, 132 d, 160. 
163n, 170.178,181,191-92,211,217. 
224. 227. 228. 230. 234. 243. 873n. 

RajanUiratnikara 13, 25, 39, 70, 96. 
107,118,160,187u. 189a.201.27ln* 
274n, 277n, 278. 

Raja Rao, Mr. M. 879a. , . . - 

Raja^sUa,.. of. acc, to 

Anttasana*parva aad Saatipatva 2. 
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56; expounders of, acc. to KautUya j 
2; expounders of, acc. Nitipraka- 

^ka 4. I 

Eijasekhara, author of Kavyamimamsa 
47n, 67, 136. 

Rajasuya 64, 111, 962; AbhUecaniya 
is the principal rite in 73 ; isti called 
Avesti therein can be performed only 
by Ksatriyas 38; performed by ^ 
emperors 70. 

RajatarahginT 31, 40, SO, 100,113,115, i 
120. 163-64, 184, 188n, 198. 270. ■ 
374, 393, 39Gn, 397, 403, 457,484, i 
488, 494, 817, 897, 924n, 934. '■ 

Rajya, compared to the body with its 
various organs 18; elements of, 
generally said to be seven 17 ; mean¬ 
ing of 19-20 ; preservation of the 
elements of 17-18 ; relative import¬ 
ance of the elements of 17 ; several 
elements of, are complementary of 
each other 18. 

Rajyavardhana, murdered by Sasahka 
31. 

Kaka (full moon) 388. 

Kaktika, weight of 121n. 

Kama, 42 ; education of 49 ; ideal j 
King 96 ; performed Asvamedha in ! 
the company of a golden image of | 
Sita 845-846 ; virtues of 62 ; was ^ 
to be made Crown Prince with 
people’s approval 29. 

Kama^strin, famous judge at I’eshwa's 
court 386, 402n. 684n, 713. 

Rimayana 2. 6. 21, 24, 29, 37. 42, 46, 
47 d. 49, 53n, 62, 71, 77.95^6,105- 
6. 108. 129, 171, 177, ISO, 190, 195, 
203, 209n, 214, 243, 846 

Ranade, author of 'Rise of the Maratha | 
power’ 106. 

Rape, puaishment for, differed acc« to 
caste of offender; 53$. 

RapsQSi on * ladiaa coins' 89., 12ln. 

, 122n, 308. . 

Iti^ra (territory of a State > 132ff; 

V .oomposition of the population of 133; 
is 'most important of the seven ele« 


ments of a State 132 ; what consti- 
tutes 136. 

Katnavali, a drama* 937. 

Iv'atnins, give the kingdom to the king 
29, 112 ; headman of village was 
one of 154 ; twelve r. enumerated 
lU-112. 

f 

Rattaraja, a Silara king 194. 

Ravana 52, 55. 

Reasoning, to be followed rather than 
strict letter of the text 7, 867. 

Receiver, appointment of 291. 

Recovery of debts; agriculturists and 
king’s servants were not to be arrest¬ 
ed for, at certain times 440-41 , 
creditor employing modes for r. 
other than a suit, when debtor deni¬ 
ed the debt would Jose Iici claim 
and was liable to be fined 439 ; 
creditor could hold debtor in 
restraint openly, if custom of country 
allowed 440; from debtor unable 
to pay was made by making him 
work in the house of the creditor if 
of same or higher caste 440 ; from 
debtor of brahraana caste to be made 
by easy instalments 440 ; liarsli 
legislation in ancient societies for 
441 ; imprisonment in civil jail of a 
debtor in modern times 440 ; modes 
of 438-441 ; modes of, differed 
according as debtor admitted lia¬ 
bility or not 441; priority among 
I creditors as to, depended on time 
and caste of creditor 441 ; seven 
I principal topics of 418 ; sitting at 
j the door of the debtor for 438-39 ; 
when debtor admitted debt and yet 
complained against creditor who 
employed proper mode of, he was 
liable to be fiped 439^440. 
Registration i\ct (Indian) j'H, 431ai, 
432n. ' , 

Religious efficacy (see ttudet *4^Qtriat 
of spiritual benefit ’).. 

Religious rites, incompeteitfty Id 
form, owing to bodily or' meutu] 
defects 608«^609, 
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Reply of dofendant; faults of 302 ; four 
kinds of 300. 

Representatives, of parties to suits, 
when allowed 288 ; rules for payment 
of wages to r. 289; who is to 
, appoint r. of parties and whom 289. 


I Routes ; land r. superior to water, r. 
I 225 ; to the Deccan and south more 
profitable 225. 

Royalty ( see under ‘ kingship ’). 

I Rta, conception of 244-245. 


* RepnblicSt eleven, mentioned in 
Buddhist works 90; in ancient India 
87; procedure of, was the same as 
for the deliberations of Buddhist 
Sahgha 90. 

Restraint of senses, is the whole 
purpose of all Astras 52; necessity 
of, for kings 53; why man must 
practise 55. 

Res Judicata, (see 'plea of former 
judgment') 300; how proved 332; 
rule of constructive 306. 

Ke-union 763-769; devolution of 
estate after 767-769; who can enter 
into 766. 

Revenue, levied on crops varies acc. to 
the way in which water was employed 
163. 

Reversioner, on the death of a widow 
711. 

Rgveda, 28-29, 32, 41, 58, 63-65, 75n, 
77n, 92-93, 104, 118, 124n, 125n. 
127, 132, 135, 153, 162, 179, 190 j 
200, 205, 212-13, 228-29. 244-45, | 

276, 353, 359, 361. 388, 414-15, I 
519,534-. 543, 541,564-65, 588, 612n, i 
656, 657n, 658, 660, 679n, 689. 714, | 
753n, 754n, 770, 776n, 863, 886, 
887, 933; morals in 534. 

Kiktha, meaning of 543, 551n. 

Road, CC3S recovered by king’s officers 
197; width of 181. 

Romaka, an astronomical Siddhanta 
896. 

Rodd^ QathoVics, harsh laws against 
• Wn'. 

Komapada, king of Ahga 164. 

Ropie389^. 

)R|ath.l6.,. . 

RQQsseiu 31. 


Rudradaman, accomplishments of 49 ; 
a Ksatrapa, was elected ruler by the 
1 people of Surastra 30, 44 ; inscrip- 
I tion of 94, 105. 117, 162, 185, 890 ; 
repaired Sudarsana lake at great 
cost 60, 162; restored kings to their 
thrones 71 ; treasury of, overflowed 
with gold, silver and jewels 197 ; 
uprooted the Yaudheyas 89. 
Rudradhara 668. 

Rudraskanda, commentator of Khadira 
Gr. 692. 

Rule; acting contrary to a r, having 
an unseen or spiritual purpose ren¬ 
ders the principal act itself null and 
void 837-838. 

Rulers; grades of 63 ; mentality of 
foreign 102; women as 40. 

Russell on 'crimes’ 432n. 

t 

Sahara, commentator on Jaimini’s 
siitras 20, 38, 72, 121n, 143n, 471, 
515n, 527n, 550n, 556, 637 d, 635, 
676n, 677n, 686, 695n. 704n, 705, 
719, 725n, 731 d. 770n, 828, 832n, 
835-37, 841, 849, 851n, 864, 870, 
905n, 938, 963-64. 

Sabha (see 'court of justice’), 276- 
277 ; three kinds of 278n. 

Sabhaparva 2, 42, 46, 50, 53n, 54. 
56n. 59, 61, 67-68, 78, 106, 108, 
111-12,127,135,152,154,162, 168, 
172, 179. 200, 206, 232, 330, 542n, 
889, 937, 955n. 

Sabhyas (puisne judges) 273 ; at least 
three to be appointed to assooiate 
\ with the chief justice ^73 ; duty of, 
j to bring round- the king to the padi 

j of right 274; mu$t be pref^i^ly 

■brahmajaas 273 ' qualiJkattOi^ ^ 

273; were to be distfnguished^lrbai 
. .^leerned .brabm9i?a6 wibo,. attOAd^rt 
; .eonrt tendered advice 274; were 
. ^ned if they decided through parti* 
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ality, greed or fear 385; who were 
not to be appointed as 273-274. 

Sachau, Dr. (translated Alberuni’s | 
work) 166, 376n. j 

Sacred Books of the East 66, 282, 289- I 
90. 605n, 733n, 886n. 887. 922, 934. | 

Sacrifice, performer of, was supposed 
to be endowed with a celestial body | 
32 ; of animal forbidden in Kali | 
945-46,964. 

Sadacsira (see under ^custom’) 825ff ; 
meaning of, acc. to Manu 827, 856. 

Sadhyapala (see under Purusa). 

Saffron, monopoly of king in 197. 

Sages, difference in spiritual merit 
between ancient and later 889 ; 
seven, suspected each other of theft 
359n; transgression of dharma among 
ancient 889. 

Sahadeva 69. 

Sahasa (crimes of violence), 525-530; 
definition of, 525; distinguished 
from theft 525 ; four kinds of 525 ; 
heavier punishments for 525 ; king 
not to tolerate one guilty of crimes 
of violence 525; principal crimes 
included under 526. 

Sahasa (meaning ‘fine’); three varieties 
of, lowest, middling and highest 526. 

Sahodha, son, definition of 648; 
becomes the son of his mother’s 
husband 660. 

Sahyadrikhanda 138, 929. 

' f ' ' ' t 

Saisunaga dynasty, see Sisunaka. 

Saka king killed by Candragupta (a 
Gupta king) 86. 

Sakala, smrti of 664, 679, 683. 

Sakta works prescribed wine as offer¬ 
ing in worship 9.)d. 

Saktis. doctrine of three 171 ; relative 
strength of 171; theory of, in rela¬ 
tion to theory of mandalas 222. 

Sakulya, meaning of 746-47. 

Sakuntala 37, 52, 54, 63, 243. 

Sakyas (see under Bauddhas); busi¬ 
ness of State how carried among 
90 ; capita! of, was Kapilavastu 90; 
openly declared Veda to be unautho- 


ritative and taught doctrines oppos. 
ed to it 871. 

Salaries, divergence of views about s. 
mentioned by Kautilya 120, 125 ; of 
ofificers over 10, 100 or more villages 
142 ; of officers and servants stated 
by Kautilya 131. 

Sale of Goods Act (Indian) 465n, 
492n, 495n. 

Sale, (see under ‘pre-emption’, 
'purchaser’); by one who is not the 
owner 462-465 ; by one who is not 
the owner, should be rescinded 462 ; 
conditional s. defined 493; deed of s. 
should mention the wells,trees,houses 
on land sold 494 ; definition of 495 ; 
for arrears of land tax 493, 495; 
liability of vendor if he does not 
deliver property after 490; period.s 
for rescission allowed in s. of varion.s 
things 491; procedure as to s. of 
land 496-497 ; rescission of 489-491; 
was clothed with formalities of 
gifts 497, 567; what becomes of 
earnest if s.^goes off through default 
of vendor or vendee 491 ; when 
inoperative 492-493. 

Salic Law 40. 

Salmond, author of a work on 'Juris¬ 
prudence’ 238, 319n, 320n, 547, 
554. 

Salt; State manufactured s. and levied 
a duty on salt imported or manufac¬ 
tured privately 196. 

Salva, besieged Dvaraka 208, 214. 

Salya 204. 

Salyaparva 58, 79, 112n, 210, 214. 
896n, 904, 908n, 909, 911-12, 915. 
918. 

Sama (an upaya); is of five kinds 174. 

Samahartr, duties of .131, 143, 253, 
276. 

Samahvaya 540-41; rules of dyl^ta to 
he applied to 540. 

Samanodakas 752-753 ; limits of, as 
heirs 753. 

Samatata, a country 68. 

Samaveda 76, 77n, 
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Samavidhina Brahmana 66, 76. 

Samayapraka^, part of Viramitrodaya. 
928n, 930. 

Samayamaylikha 930, 94 4 n 949, 964. 

Sambandhatattva 878. 

Sambandhaviveka, a work 878. 

trambara, as a writer on Rajasastra in 
Santiparva 2. 

Sambhaji-raje-caritra, a work 8In. 

I 

Sambhala, village, where Kalkin will 
be born, 923. 

Sambhuya-samuttliiinri (pai tnership) 
466-470. 

Samraj, meaning of 63. 

Sariisarga (association)^; with sinner 
was of nine kinds 614, 944. 

Samsiktiya, mantras 75. 

Sarhskarakaustubha 669, 675, 678-80, 
683n, 688-89, 695, 697. 877, 955. 

Sarhskaraprakasa 771. 

Stoskarasara 873n. 

Sarhsravya, mantras 75. 

Samudragupta 44, 68-69, 71, 89, 108, 
115, 213 ; accomplishments of 49. 

Saifavarta, smrtiof 204, 277, 312, 313n, 
947, 951,965. 

Sarhvatsara (astrologer) 126; king 
depended on, in all matters 126. 

Sarfivid-vyatikrama 486-489. 

Sandar 326n. 

Sandhi (treaty); different kinds of 
224; with whom should be made 
225; with whom should not bo made 
225. 

Sandrakottos 204. 

Sangha, four qualities of the wise lea¬ 
der of 88: gambling causes dissenr 
sions among members of 233 ; in¬ 
cluded in the Vahika country brah- 
manas, ksatriyas and others SS ; king 
was allowed to take away wealth of 
heretical 188; of Licchivikas, Vrji- 
kas and others 89; of Vrkas, Tri* 
■ gallas, Yaudheyas, Parsus 88 ; two 
kinds of, known to Panini 88. 

Sahgraha, a work, 309, 311, 379n, 435, 
548n. 563, 572, 628n, 629n, 872, 928. 

Sahgrahana 531-535; of three kinds 
531; punishment for,, varied acc. to 


caste and other circumstances 535. 

Sahkara ( see ' sathsarga'). 

/ 

Saiikara, author of Bhasya on Vedanta- 
sutra and several Upanisads 46n, 227, 
669n, 719, 833n, 888, 964n, 968n, 

/ 

Sahkarabhatta, author of Dvaitanir- 
naya 878. 

/ 

Sahkaravarman, king of Kashmir, plun¬ 
dered 64 temples under pretext of 
supervision lS8n. 

Safikha 101, 160, 209-10, 277, 316. 
320, 338n, 395, 398n, 401, 524, 568- 
69, 581, 592, 598, 620n. 702,725, 
771, 776n. %0. 

Sahkha-Likhita 44, 45, 59, 125, 137, 
165n, 175, 242-43, 246, 332,346. 
354, 355n, 358, 366, 371n, 372, 339. 
393, 39Sn. 403-4. 469, 504. 509,536, 

' 568n. 569, 572, 586, 598, 610n, 625. 

640, 641, 642n, 644, 651. 759n, 763, 
790, 803n, 932n. 

Sahkha-Likhita-dharmasntra, spec iai ■ 
ly studied by Vajasaneyins 853. 
Sahkhayana Brahmana 600n, 905. 

t 

Sahkhayana-grhya-sutra 922. 
Sahkhayana-srauta-slitra S87n. 

Sahkhya 169. 

Sannidhatr. duties of 143. 

Sanuyasa, whether forbidden in Kali 
960-61. 

Sannyasin, see under Yati 

Santa, adopted by Lomapada 675 
/ 

Santanu, younger brother of Dev a pi 
I became king 41, 164, 609. 
i Santatiya, mantras 75. 

I Santiparva, 2-6, 8, 10, 12, 13o, 17 q, 

I 18n, 21-28. 30-31, 33-34, 37.40. 

44-45, 48. 50n. 51, 53n, 56-59. Ola. 
i 62. 67-68, 70-71, 78-79, 87. 101, 
105-107, 118, 127, 131. 138, 141-42, 
150-51, 167-68, 173. 175, 179-81, 

I 185-86, 189-90, 199,202,203,207. 

209, 211, 215-16, 221n, 222, 229n, 

I 239, 244-45, 273n, 353, 389, 392n, 
i 399, 400n, 404n, 521, 524, 609n. 
614, 861n, 875. 885, 890-92, 913, 

. 937, 943. 952, 955. 
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Sapathas (special oaths) ; employed in 
disputes of small value 358 ; take 
time for decision 358. 

Sapinda, acc, to Dayabhaga 741-43, 
747 ; two meanings of 733-736. 

Sapindas, are of two kinds, gotraja and 
hhinnagotra acc. to Mitaksara 732 

Sapindikarana, a sraddha 737. 

Saradacharan Mitra, Mr. Justice 559, 
560. 

Sarama, bitch of the gods, was sent 
by Indra to find out treasures of 
Panis 127. 

Sarasvativilasa, a work, 17, 118n, 119, 
171-72,184,200. 219n, 220n, 221, 
223, 243n. 258, 263, 264n, 265n, 
272n,273,276n-278. 281n,282n, 283, 
285n, 286n, 297n, 300n, 302n, 303n, 
310.312, 318n. 321, 326,332,342 d, 
352n,358, 367n, 382n. 393n. 413n. 
419n, 423n, 429n-32n, 434n, 441n, 
451, 455n, 464n. 472n~74n, 476n, 
477n, 479n, 485n, 489n, 492n, 493, 
494n, 512n,525n, 540n, 545, 549n, 
551, 553n, 554n, 562, 563n, 610n, 
612, 636n, 638n, 678n, 692, 698, 
721, 761n, 774n. 778n. 

Sardesai. Mr. G. S., editor of 'Selec¬ 
tions from Peshwa’s Daftar ' 400. 

/ 

Sariraka-bhasya of Sankara 725, 73In. 

Sarkar, Mr. Golap Chandra, author of 
‘Hindu Law’ and of a work on 
'Adoption* 441n, 662, 664n, 690n. 

Sarkar, Mr. Hiraansu Bhushan 641d, 
934n. 

Sarkar, Mr. Kishori Lai on ‘Mims^msa- 
rules’ 640, 677n, 841-42. 

Sarkar, Prof. B. K. 2^, 94. 

Sarvadhikari, Tagore Law Lectures of, 
on inheritance 744n, 757n, 758o, 
760-61. 

Sarvajna-Narayana, commentator of 
Manusmrti 150n, 788n, 789. 

Sashka 31. 

Sastra; in case of conflict of s. with 
rational or equitable rule, tbe latter 
prevails 9, 

134 
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Sastradipika, a work of Parthasarathi 
677n, 828n, 831n, 836n, 844n, SjOn, 
852n, 853. 

Sataghni 213. 

Satapatha Brahmana 21, 26, 32, 41, 
65-66, 111-12, 153, 180, 415-16. 
527n. 565, 613, 641, 845, 877, 886n, 
887-88, 907n, 964. 

Satatapa 143n. 

^t-trirh^n-mata 487n, 882n, 

Sattia, sacrifice extending over lottg 
periods to be performed by brih- 
manas 938. 

Satru (enemical king), kinds of 219. 

Satrughna 203. 

Satyahkara 435. 

Satyasadha, srautasutra of 28, 278n, 
653n, 655, 686. 941n. 

Saudayika, a class of stridhana 775; a 
comprehensive term for several 
kinds of stridhana 778; definition of 
778. 

Saudra (son of a brahmana from, a 
sudra wife); is a secondary son and 
technically not an aurasa son 599, 
646, 648, 656; styled Para^va ^so 
648, 656. 

Saunaka, smrti of 183, 599,614, 656, 
656n, 664, 668, 675-676, 682'-83, 
687, 689. 926. 

Saunakiya 230. 

Sauparna, a hymn 229. 

Sauptikaparva 168, 206, 209, 232. 

Sautramani, an isti, prescribed as a 
rite for regaining a kingdom 26; 
offering of wine cups in 865, 940, 964. 

Sauvira, king of, was killed by his 
queen 85 

Sayana 65, 66n, 229, 361, 770, 886n. 

Schools, of Hindu Law 878, 887o. 

, Schrader, Otto 924n. 

Scripts 308. 

Sea, whether known to Vedlc Aryans 
933 , made undrinkable by brihmaMS 
937. 

Sea voyage, forbidden in- • Kali - 6101^ 
933-38 ; propositions abOiH 93 7f 
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Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar^ (see 
under'Sardesai’) 402n, 405n, 713. 
Self-acquired property 639-640'; dif¬ 
ferent kinds of 579-581 ; of a man 
is inherited per stirpes by his son, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons 700; 
son acquires by birth an interest in 
father’s s. p , acc, to strict theory of 
Mitaksara 639 ; son has no power to 
prevent father from dealing with 
latter’s s. p. 639 ; Visnudharmasutra 
declared father’s absolute right 
over 639. 

Sen, Dr. Priya Nath 387, 44In, 427n. 
497n. 

Senart, 91. 

Sen-Gupta, Prof. P. C. 903-4. 

Separate property, (see under ‘gains of 
learning’, ’self-acquired property’) ; 
is not liable to partition 585 ; kinds 
of 577 ; recognition of vidyadhana 
^ as e. p. was the first inroad on the 
‘ conception that all property belong¬ 
ed to the family 578 ; slow growth 
of the concept of 578. 

Servants, ancient dharmasutras men¬ 
tion only two kinds of 482; difference 
' between slaves and s. 484 ; four 
kinds of, besides slaves 482 ; loyalty 
inculcated on 160 ; qualifications of 
State servants 159-160. 

Sexual intercourse, forbidden after 
performing Agnicayana 535 ; with a 
maiden of same caste with her con¬ 
sent was not punishable as a crime 
but the male had to marry her 535 ; 
with certain women was held to be 
incest 533 ; with a concubine kept 
, by another was punishable 535. 
Shakespeare 296, 533. 

Shaip.Sastjri, Dr. S5n, 102, 140n, 343n, 
811n. 

Ships, duties of superintendent of 148. 
Shiva-chatrapati-maharaja-caritra, a 
work 81 q. 

Sh|vaji» coronation of 81; had a council 
of eight ministers 106; ruling of, 
m a dispute 285 ; supposed |o be 
harbinger ©f Kalkin. 926, 


Shivaraja—rajyabhiseka—kalpataru, a 
work 81. 

Siddhanta-kaumudi 494n, 762n. 

Siddhantasiromani of Bhaskaracarya 
122n. 

Siddharaja, king of Anhilvada, levied 
tax on pilgrims visiting Somanatha 
and then remitted it 198. 

Siladitya, a king 70. 

Silappadikaram. a Tamil work 407. 

t 

Silparatna, a work 182n. 

Silpinyasa, meaning of 458; rules 
about 459-460, 

Silver, value of, in relation to copper 
121n. 

Sin, (see under ’samsarga’); diver¬ 
gence of views as to what was grave 
s. 612-614; is not committed 
through fear of punishment or of 
Yama or of public opinion 389; 
murder of brahmana, gravest s. 613 ; 
various grades of 612. 

Singhana, a Yadava king of Devagiri 
225. 

Sinner ; association with a s. for a 
certain period made associator guilty 
of same sin 614, 943-44 ; became 
fit to be associated with when he 
performed praya^itta 615 ; mode of 
taking back into society a grave 615. 

Sirkar, Dr. D. C. 378. 

Siromanibhattacarya 547. 

Sistas, all practices of, are not authori¬ 
tative in matters of dharma 827, 844; 
practices of, furnish criterion as to 
what dharma is 826; who are 825, 
843. 

Sister, is brought in as a gotraja heir 
by Vyavaharamayukha 748-749; 
position of, as heir 728; position of, 
under modern legislation 749; un¬ 
married s. entitled to a share on 
partition among brothers 619-620, 
749. 

Si^unaka dynasty 899. 

Sisupalavadha 313n. 

Sisya, defined 482 ; duties of a Vedic 
483. 
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bita, ordeal of fire, undergone by 364. 

Siva swallowed Halahala poison 372n. 

Sivaskandavarman, a Pallava king 69. 

Skanda and Visakha, story of 905n. 

Skanda^upta, commander of elephant 
section under Emperor Harsa 86 , 
115. 

Skandapurana 234, 801, 

Skandasas^bi 911. 

Slaves, condition of, in Buddhist India, 
not so miserable as in Greece 484 ; 
master entitled to claim back s. i 
leaving him and going to another 485; | 
master liable to be punished for 
selling a female slave unwilling to 
leave him 485; population of, in 
ancient Greek cities 15n ; who could 
not be made 485. 

Smartakala, meaning of 321, 970. 

Smrticandrika 7, 119, 120 n, 121 n, 
156n, 243,244n, 247n, 231n, 258n. 
259n, 260-264, 265n, 270o, 274n, 
275. 276n, 277. 278n, 280-82. 285n. 
286n, 287-88, 291, 295-299n, 300n, 
301. 302n, 303-06, 310-14, 317, 
318n, 321, 323n, 326n, 327, 331, | 
332n, 334, 336-338n, 341n. 342n, I 
345n. 346n, 347, 348n, 349n, 350, 
351n, 352. 354n, 357n, 358, 363n. 
364n, 367n. 371n, 375, 379n. 380, 
38211, 383n, 384, 386n, 387n, 391d, 
393a, 394, 395n, 39b, 398n, 409n, 
411, 413n, 417n, 419q, 421n, 424n, 
426n, 429n. 430-434n, 436-37, 439n, 
440, 442n, 444-447n, 45ln. 452n, 
455n. 460n, 462-465, 4680 , 469, 
471n-474n, 476-485n, 487-489n, 

491n, 4920, 498n—5010, 503, 

505n-515n. 517n-18, 520n, 52lo, 
524, 525n, 5260, 529, 531, 532n, 
S33n, 5360 , 538o, 545, 548o. 549o, 
5S0o, 553 d, 5540, 556d, 563a, 570o, 
3720, 5750, 5800-5820, 585o, 386, 
589, 5900, 393,593o, 597, 599, 605- 
607a, 6090, 6100, 6190-6210, 623o- 
6260 , 628, 629, 631n, 632a, 634a, 
635, 6370-6390, 659, 664o, 6780 , 
691, 703, 706, 707, 709a. 710o, 712, 
714-15, 721-22, 726-27, 73i, 733, 


750n, 766, 768, 772, 773, 7770-79, 
781, 7830, 7860-788. 790 d. 7920. 
793, 800o, 804o, 805, 815, 858d, 
8590, 860o, 8610 , 862, 863a, 864o, 
8670, 8680 , 8690, 870, 871o, 8720, 
874, 876, 884-85, 928, 929, 956n, 
9700. 

Smrtikaustubha, 930, 938, 941n. 949, 
951’, 953, 954, 957, 958n, 960n. 964, 
966. 

Smrtimaharnava 581 n. 

Smrtis; all s. were deemed to form one 
^stra 870; authors of, believed in 
a golden age in the dim past 243 ; 
authors of, disagreed among them¬ 
selves 866 ; authoritativeness of 828- 
I 830, 839-40; autboritativeness of, 
depends on purpose they serve viz. 
whether they are concerned with 
dharma or moksa 839-841; certain 
s. specially authoritative in certain 
yugas 868 ; conflict among 283, 863- 
66 ; conflict of smrtis and Pnranas 
871-873 ; conflict of s. and Vedic 
texts 832-834; conflict of s. and 
customs 849-850, 874-75; conflict¬ 
ing s. to be assigned their appro* 
priate scope 443 ; contents of, di¬ 
vided into five categories 840 ; direct 
conflict among, is to be assumed 
onfy if no other recourse is open 
443 ; embody practices current in 
llieir days 874-75, 878-^79; endea¬ 
voured to reach the ideal of the rule 
of law 398; on same subject must 
bo harmonized as far as possible 
443 ; reasoning should be taken into 
consideration in interpreting 867, 
370; rules of interpretation of s. 
when in apparent conflict with Veda 
834, 870 ; three views about, s.. be¬ 
ing based on Veda 829-30when 
visible purpose can bn found for s. 
Vedic basis or spiritual purpose not 
to be inferred 835-837. 

Smrtimttktaphala 858n, 859a, . 8 ^ 1 n, 
868 n, 871n^ 872n, 875ft, 676, ,9^9o« 
930, 957 , 960n. . .'• j 
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,Sterttsafigxtttfai, under ‘S^ingraKa’) 
'545,.549. 555, 628n, 629n. 705, 726. 

. 928. . 

,8wrtiratna. 858n. 

,S8xrtisara 767. • 

V'ork of Medliatithi 828, 
830n, 831. 840n. 

gnjrtyarthajsara 928, 945ii. . 

’Sriffal:a.''.>Vas always, to carry a jar of 
wafer 938. 

Social contract, theory of 31, 34. 
Socrates 50, 52. - •' 

^^Sdldiets, (see tinder ‘troops’), charac- 

• terrstics of S. of various countries and 
i tribes 202 ; duty of, to fight and die 

'- in battle ^rather than run away 211 j 
■' -‘fighting without treachery go to 
- Heaven if they fall in battle 58, 211, | 
‘ rewards promised to s. by the com ! 
mander-in-chief 212, running away 
*’ Mftom battle were deemed to go to 

* - ^Hell 211; slain in battle are waited 
' -upon by divine damsels in heaven 
•'•SS; tribunals for deciding disputes 

‘ ‘of 283. 

Soma, distinguished from sura 964. 
Sbrnadeva. author of Nitivakyamrta 
' 240. 

Som^svarar 250. 1 

*Son, (see under ‘aurasa’, ‘illegitimate’); , 
'abandoned by parents belongs to 
caste of him who brings him up 645n; 

' belief that those who had no s, did 
hot go to heavenly worlds 710n; by 
the birth of the eldest s. a man be¬ 
comes free from debt owed to pitrs 
42, 624, 736. 

'Sob, can perform pSrvanaand ekoddUta 
’ sraddhas of father 737 ; different 
ways of giving a special share to 
' ' eldest 624-625 ; eldest s., special 
' rights of, recognized even in modern 
" times in certain cases 624, 631; 

eldest s. was given all wealth in 
' Viedic times in some cases 565-566, i 
622; extravagant praise of son, 
-grandson. great*grandson 642 ; giv- 
«‘ iag. major part of ancestral estate to 
aldatt 8. was forbidden by .a^tras 


■ acc. to Ap. 566, 622’; giving special 
share to eldest son was practised in 
certain countries 623 ; has an absolute 
right ta partition under Mitaksara 
. during father’s lifetime even against 
• father’s wish 569-570, 626; has no 
right to partition in father’s lifetime 
acc.to Dayabhaga 569: Id&t©^ of 
the practice to give a larger sharp to 
eldest s, 566-67; krtrima s. recog¬ 
nized in njodern times in Mithila657 ; 
ksetiaja s, condemned by Apastamba 
649 ; importance of 641-643 ; male 
. descendants of s. and himself confer 
greatest spiritual benefit 443 ; not 
liable for misappropriation by father 
or loss of deposit made to father 460; 
of a brahmana from a siidra wife got 
a share of his father’s property. 598 ; 
of a brahmana from a vaisya or 
ksatriya wife not allowed to share 
in land donated to a brahmana 586- 
87, 598; paunarbhava s. not fit to be 
invited at sraddha 649 ; purposes 
served by a 641 ; rights of a post¬ 
humous s. after a partition takes 
place before his birth 595-597 : rise 
of popular sentiment against giving 
special share to eldest s. 626-627. 
Son, secular benefits derived from 643; 
seniority among sons 626-627 ; 
seniority among twins 626 ; some 
works like the Smrticandrika say that 
anuloma marriages are not in vogue 
and so it is unnecessary to speak 
about s. of such a marriage 599 ; was 
supposed to save the father from the 
Hell called 642. 

Sons, classification into four groups of 
several kinds of 649; confusion 
. among smrtis about the position and 
rights of secondary 644-648,650-652: 
dejfinitions of the 12 or 13 kinds of 
647-64$: kinds of, recognized in 
ancient works 643-644 ; long lists 
o£ secondary s. due to partiality for 
1 divisions and sub-divisions 649; 
imany s. were desired 642 r only two 
kindd of. recognised now tbroughouf 
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India 657 r other than aurasa and 
dattaka forbidden in Kali 655; rights 
of secondary sons 653 ; secondary 
s. not recognized by Apastamba 643; 
secondary s. except dattaka now 
obsolete 657 ; smrtis do not consider 
all secondary s. equally important 
for spiritual purposes nor did tliey 
allow such s. to be taken at same 
.lime 64t>; spiritual benefit derived 
from secondary s. 653-655 ; table of 
several kinds of 645; twelve kinds of 
. 645-'646 ; twenty kinds of^ in Anii»- 
sanaparva 645n. 

Sovereign, (seconder ‘king’), three¬ 
fold activities of 98. 

Spies, 128-131; disguises of 139. 
employed by invading king to 
encourage his enemy’s subjects to 
become disaffected 199; employed 
by samahartr to protect subjects 
against officers taking bribes 353 ; 
five sarhsthas (groups) of 129-130; 
for detecting young men inclined to 
robbery and adultery 254; for report¬ 
ing on the private character of 
ministers and high officers 130-131 ; 
several s. to be sent on same mission 
without their knowing each other 
130; to report about rumours and 
discontent among people 130 ; were 
said to be king’s eyes 131. 

Spring festival 844n. 

Sraddha, (see under ’ekoddista,’ 
’parvana’ and ‘sapindana’) ; clothes 
and ornaments worn by father, his 
bed and vehicle were to be donated 
to brahmana invited at father’s 587 ; 
offcrii g of flesh at 945-46; order of 
those who are to perform s. 739; 
pindas are offered by three male 
descendants of a man in 443; tax 
. kvied on Kashmirians performing s. 
at Gaya 198. 

Sraddhatattva 737n» 864n. 
Sraddhaviveka 7394 
Sravasti 109. 

Sfewi, ( see under ^corporations' ^nd 
‘^guilds'). 
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Sri, hymn to 77. 

Sridhara, commentator of the Bhaga- 
vata Purana 182n, 183, 626n, 873, 
899. 

Srikara 324, 582, 583n, 703, 721, 768. 

Srikrsna, author of Dayakramasahgraha 
544, 557, 568n, 586n, 781n, 799. ' 

f 

Sruti, rules of, were sometimes set 
aside, contradicted or abandoned by 
srarti texts or popular sentiment 863, 

i>tarc decisis, principle of 730. 

State, (see under 'rajadharma' and 
‘rajya’) ; comprised desas and 
subdivisions of desas 138-139 ; 
departments of 113; depends on 
inantra 110; divided by samahartr 
into four divisions 143 ; elements of, 
depend on rdstra 132 ; functions of, 
in modgrn times 60; helped helpless 
women and cottage industries 146; 
how constituted 19; local adminis¬ 
tration in 153-159; made great 
efforts for rearing and protection of 
cattle 161; most desirable thing for 
s., is to crown a king 34 ; organic 
theory of 20 ; ownership of, over all 
lands 495-496; policy of ancient 
Indian, to protect all religions and 
to interfere with none 883; popular 
elected assemblies in 92; revenue 
and army, the two pillars of the 
ancient Indian 184 ; seven elements 
of 17 ; superintendents of the depart¬ 
ments of, to be appointed by the 
king 14 2 r twenty-eight departments 
of, mentioned by Kautilya 142ff; 
was not an end in itself but only a 
means 241. 

States ; ends that ancient s. placed 
before themselves 237-241 ; internal 
and external troubles of 207 ; manu¬ 
factured salt and imposed duty on 
imported salt 196 ; modem nation s. 
have two moralities 138 ; principal 
sources of income of 190-191 ; 
proximate ' and ultimate ends of 
238-359. 
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Step-brother, includes, acc. to Vai- 
jayanti, son of the same mother but 
of a different father 730. 

Step-mother, held not entitled to a 
share when she has only step sons 
who come to partition 606 ; not 
recognized as an heir in the whole 
of India (except in Bombay) 724 ; 
succeeds in Bombay as widow of 
gotraja sapinda 724. 

Stephens, author of 'History of English 
Criminal Law’ 255n, 345, 375, 390, 
405n. 

Steya (theft) 519-524, 

Sthanika, an officer 143. 

Sthanvisvara (modern Thanesar), des¬ 
cription of 182. 

Stobhaka, a private informant 264. 

Stokes, compiler of translations of 
Hindu Law books 682, 728. 

Strabo 308. ^ 

Strange, Sir Thomas, author of ‘Hindu | 
Law' 818, 819, 930n. 

Strldhana, (see ‘ ornaments ’, ‘ sauda- 
yika ', * yautaka ’) 770-802 ; defini¬ 
tions of various kinds of, in smrtis 
772-777 ; definitions of, in com¬ 
mentaries 780-782 ; devolution of, 
acc. to Katyayana 792; dominion 
over 783-788 ; germs of the topic of, | 
in Vedic literature 770 ; husband’s 
power over wife’s785-787; Katyayana 
contains the most elaborate treat¬ 
ment of, among smrtis 774-775 ; 
modern case law on definition of 
782-783 ; rules about sauddyika 
784-785 ; succession to 788-801 ; 
smrti texts on succession to 789-792; 
succession to, acc. to Dayabbaga 
798-800 ; succession to all kinds of, 
acc. to Mitaksara, except sulka and 
maiden’s property 794 ; succession 
to maiden’s s. 793 ; succession to, 
acc. to Smrticandrika 795 ; succes¬ 
sion to, acc. to Vivadacintamani 795; 
succession to, acc. to Vyavahara- 
mayukba 798; succession to Ailka 
792-793 ; succession to, varies acc. 
as woman is unmarried or manied or 


married in an approved form and 
acc. to species of s. 789 ; succession 
to s. and unchastity 801. 

Strtparva 204, 872. 

Student, (see under ' sisya ’) either 
upakurvana or naisthika 962. 

Subandhu, author of Vasavadatta 53. 

Subdivisions, of State with the number 
of villages they contained 139. 

Subbadra, was not a daughter of 
Vasudeva, acc. to Kumarila 847. 

Subhakara, a king whose queen and 
daughter succeeded to the throne 40. 

Subjects, causes of impoverishment of 
198; harassment of, may lead to 
ruin of king 199; require protection 
against king's officers, thieves, royal 
favourites and king’s greed 58-39 ; 
what is pleasing to, constitutes the 
good of the king 61. 

Sub-mortgage ( anvddhi ), allowed by 
Kulluka and others 429, 431. 

SubodhinI, com, on the Mitaksara 553n, 
705n. 731, 733n, 750n, 757, 764n, 
774n, 793, 815. 

Subrahmanya te.\ts 626-627. 

Sucaka, an officer who brings 
aparadhas to the king’s notice 264, 

Sudarsana lake was repaired by Rudra- 
daman in 2nd century A. D. 60, 105, 
162. 

Sudar^nacarya, commentator of 
Apastamba-grhya 674n, 879. 

Sudas, son of Pijavana 52, 359 

Sudhanva, upadhyaya of Kama 6. 

Suddhitattva 740n, 959. 

Sudra, and sea voyage 937; cannot 
adopt a son according to a few 
writers 668 ; engaging sUdra as a 
cook in a brabmana household 958 ; 

. expiation for perjury by a sudra to 
save a person frotn death sentence 
353; had .his tongue ciit bff, if he 
abused a virtuous person of the 
three higher castes 513; kings in 
Kali age will be 40 ; provision for 
guests of &dra caste 60 ; to be 
punished with the cutting o{ 
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limb with which he strikes a person 
of the three higher castes 515. 

Sudrakamalakara, a w’ork 893n. 

Sudyumna 53. 

Sugandhii, a notorious queen of 
Kashmir 40. 

Sugarcane, crops raised even in Vedic 
times 163. 

Suicide, when allowed and did not 
lead to sin 939, 958-59. 

Suits, (see under 'appearance’, ‘court’, 
‘justice’). 

/ 

Sukracarya, prohibited intoxicants to 
brahmanas 966. 

Sukranitisara 3-5, 7, 17-18, 21, 23, 
25-27, 37, 43. 44, 47n. 48,49n, 52-3, 
55-57, 60, 67, 72, 84, 99, 104, 106, 
108, 109,113, 115-118, 121n, 128. 
142, 147, 152,154-55, 160, 163-64, 
170-71.174,179,181,184-90, 192, 
194, 197, 199, 202, 205, 206, 209, 
212-13, 216. 238-40, 242-43, 245. 
247, 251, 266, 269-73, 276, 278, 
281n, 282n, 286, 288n. 289, 297. 
300n. 301. 303, 308, 311, 345, 354. 
379, 399, 403-04, 420n. 441n, 662. 

^ 861n,869, 881. 

SrUapani 87S. 

Sulka (tolls), tax levied on goods 

^ carried by land or water 192. 

Sulka, a kind of stridhana 774-775. 

Sumantu 17, 200, 494n, 875. 

Sumitra, a king, fond of dancing 86. 

Summoning (see under ‘appearance’) ; 
rules about s. a defendant or accus¬ 
ed 286-287. 

Sunahsepa, story of 544, 563-64, 660, 
663 ; was adopte; by Vis'vamitra 
544, 563. 657n. 661.680. 

Sundarakanda 172n, 214. 

Superintendents, functions of s. of State 
departments 143-150. 

Sura (see under ‘wine’); drinking of. 

.r was one of the five mahapatakas 965; 
was said to be of three kinds 965 ; 
was primarily applied to liquor from 
fipur 965. 

Suristra, had a republic at one time 30 


Surety, 435-438 ; all kinds of, are 
personally liable 437 ; liability of s. 
for appeaiance 437 ; liability of s. 
none in case of Act of (lod or the 
King 437; liability of several sureties 
437-438 ; of two kinds, acc. to Manu 
436 ; of three kinds 436; of four 
kinds, acc. to Brbaspati 430 ; sons 
of 3. for appearance or honesty not 
liable on death of s. 437 ; taken for 
five purposes acc. to Harita 436-37 ; 
to be reimbursed by debtor for what 
s. has to pay 438 ; when taken, acc. 
to Katyayana 436; who could not be 
accepted as 291-92. 

Sutherland 682. 

Suyya, a great Kashmirian engineer 162. 

Svapurusa, (see ‘purusa’). 

Svargarohanikaparva 872. 

Svastyayana, hymns 75 ; rites of 228 

Svayamdatta son, definition of 648,661. 

Svetaketu 92. 

t f 

Svetasvataropanisad 330. 

Tables, (see under ‘n^easures’) ; of 
coins 121 n ; of measures of capacity * 
124, 146n ; of measures of distance 
or length 124, 145n ; of measures of 
time 146n ; of the number of troops 
in an aksauhini 204-205 ; of weights 
121-22.145n. 

Taittiriya Aranyaka 353. 842. 

Taittiriya Brahmana, 29, 74, 75n, 77n, 
92, 112,132,135,153,190,272. 414, 
603n, 676, 685n, 829. 877, 887, 907n, 
921-22,933,961-62,964. 

Taittiriya Samhita 26, 41, 64, 77, 112, 
125n, 132, 150n, 153, 162. 180, 213, 
387-88, 414n-416. 500n. 515, 519, 
535, 543,565, 567.588, 605n, 606, 
613, 622, 624, 655n, 662, 689, 701, 
703n, 713. 770, 830n, 842, 868n, 
887, 905.920-22,962,964. 

Taittiriya Upanisad 22, 826n, 875. 

Tak^^ila 116; University of, whera 
even princes studied 50. 

Talajangha 52. 

Tandya Brahmaaa 361, 512q, 543, 
600o. 
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Tanks, construction of, by the State 
162-63. 

Tantra, works on 215. 

Tantraratna 355n. 

Tantravartika of Kumarila, 38n, 47n. 
676n, 694n. 695n, 829n. 830, 834, 
835n, 838, 839n, 841n, 842, 843n, 
844, 846, 847n, 849n. 852, 853, 855. 
857n, 858, 870n, 871, 964n, 965. 
968n. 

Tawney 198, 283. 

Taxation ; higher t. could be imposed 
in calamities after appealing to or 
requesting the people 185 ; how to 
impose in case of famines or other 
dangers 188; principles of, in 
ancient Indian works 184-185; 
principles of, laid down by Adam 
Smith 186n ; should be felt as being 
light 185. 

Taxes, are the king's wages for the 
protection he gives 27, 187, 189; 
exemption from, applied only to very 
learned brahmanas and not to all 
brahmanas 195 ; exemptions from t. | 
mentioned in land grants were 
eighteen 195 ; levied on marriages 
and upanayana 198; levied on mer¬ 
chandise 192-193 ; levied on persons 
performing sraddha at Gaya 198; 
not to be collected from learned 
brahmanas, women,minors, students, 
ascetics and sudras doing menial 
work for others 1, 194; not to be 
levied on improved land till cost of 
improvepient was recovered by 
cultivator 191; ordinarily king was 
to take one-sixth of grain as t.^ but 
even one-fourth or even one-third 
in calamities 185; persons exempt 
from payment of 1; principal payers 
of t. were agriculturists, artisans, 
traders &c. 191; rates of, were 
fixed by the smrtis and could be 
varied only in emergencies 184-185 ; 
reasons why people must pay t. to 
king 189-90 ; rise in, to be gradual 
186; what prevented kings from 
exacting excessive t. 198, 


Taxila copperplate of Moa 308, 

Taylor, Jeremy 238. 

Taylor, on * Evidence* 336d, 336. 

Teacher, to be fined for failing to teach 
a lore or craft after receiving fees 
481. 

Telang, Mr. Justice 570n, 698n, 751n, 

Temples, duty of village elders to 
increase property of 166; king could 
in calamities requisition wealth of 
188, 197; property of, not lost by 
long possession of another 327. 

Thakur, Dr. Amareshwar, on ‘Hindu 
Law of evidence * 306. 

Theft, definition of 519 ; distinguished 
from crimes of violence 525 ; duty 
of officers to catch thieves and make 
good loss caused by 167-168 ; en¬ 
hancement of sentence for repeated¬ 
ly committing 405 ; liability of 
village headman for t. 167-68 ; 
liability of whole village in certain 
cases of 168 ; no liability to make 
good loss if man robbed by his own 
servant 167 ; no t. if a man took 
without permission certain articles 
523-524 ; of three kinds, acc. to the 
value of the subject of 519. 

Thieves, cutting of fingers and hands 
of 522 ; frequently mentioned in 
the Rgveda 519 ; goldsmith is the 
worst of all t. 521 ; how detected 
and caught 520 ; nine kinds of secret 
t. 520 ; not to be convicted on mere 
suspicion 521 ; punishment for 
harbouring or giving food or help to 
t. and receiving stolen property from 
523 ; special officers appointed for 
catching 168 ; to be made to restore 
property stolen or its price 167 ; two 
kinds of, patent and secret 520 ; 
various punishments for 521-22;' 
were punished with death in Upa- 
nisadic times 387. 

Throne, how made 82. 

Time, brings about all results, acc. to 
some 170. 

TIrihas (high officers of State) were 

18 , 112 . 
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Titbitattva, a work of Raghunandana | 
910n; I 

Title, aod possession lend support to | 
one another 318; rules respecting 
possession and t. 319-320; t. without 
some slight possession has no 
strength 318. 

Tolerance, religious, in ancient India 
881. 

Tolls, commodities exempt from pay¬ 
ment of 193-194 ; levied on exports 
and imports 193-194 ; superintendent 
of 146. 

Torture, allowed in witchcraft causes 
in England 405n ; by police not un¬ 
known even now in the West and in 
India 255n ; employment of, to elicit 
admission from accused whose guilt 
\sprima facie established 254 ; four 
kinds of 254 ; punishment of those 
causing death by 254 ; was part of 
Roman Criminal Procedure 255n ; 
when not to be employed 254. 

Touching a person after a relative of 
the latter is dead 951. • 

Traitana, a dasa 353. 

Transactions, ( see under ' contract 
‘possession’); age of competency to 
enter into, for males and females 
394 ; brought about by force or fraud 
are unenforceable 412; circums¬ 
tances which make t. unenforceable 
412; committed to writing prevail 
over those made before witnesses 
only 431-32; in conflict of, one with 
possession first is superior 431; in t. 
of sale, gift or mortgage the first in 
time prevails 432 ; last of several t. 
is decisive except in sale, gift or 
mortgage 413, 

Transfer of Property Act (Indian) 306, 
413n,425,429n,434,493n,494n.674. 

Transfer, of property by acceptance 319. | 

Trasadasyu, a Vedic king, claimed to 
be identical with Varuna and other 
gods 32. 

Treasure trove, rules about 175. i 

Treasury,all undertakings of king depend I 
on 184 ; duties of the euporintendent | 
135 


j of 144; eight principal sources of 
filling 187-188; everyone, however 
I poor, must contribute something to 
the t. 187; importance of gold and 
silver reserve in 187 ; means recom* 
mended for replenishing depleted 
188-189. 

Trees, destruction of. is sahasa of 
lowest kind 426; fines for injuring 
or felling 516, 528 ; rules about the 
ownership of the fruits and other 
products of t. growing on the boun¬ 
dary of a field 509-510. 

Trial; ordeals not to resorted to in if 
human means available 261. 

Tribes, mentioned in the Rgveda such 
as those of Anu, Druhyu &c. 64, 
135. 

Tribunals (see under ‘courts’); grades 
of five kinds of 280 ; inferior, could 
dispose of all litigation except what 
fell under sahasa 281; inferior^ 
could not carry out orders as to fines 
and punishments, but only recom¬ 
mended these to king 281; offenders 
I of all castes were brought before same 
398n; ten classes of, spoken by Bhrgu 
282; usage varied as to the number 
and gradation of inferior 285. 

Triveda, Dr. D. 6. 897n. 

Troops; are of six kinds 200 ; fighting 
spirit inculcated and encouraged in, 
by holding forth several kinds of 
rewards 211 ; ksatriyas constituted 
hereditary 202 ; number of, killed in 
the Mahabbarata war 204; of all 
castes existed even in the epic age 
202; rules about 206; superiority 
or inferiority of several grades of 
201-202. 

Troubles, internal, are more serious 
for the State than external ones 233, 

1 Tup-{Ika of Kumarila on Jaimini 693n. 

Turvasu, son of Yayati 937. 

Tusaspa, a Yavana was Governor of 
Surastra under A^ka 117, 

Twelve Tables, in Rome 389n, 441n, 
Twins, seniority among 627, 873, 

Uccala, king of Kashmir 80. 
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Wayaua^ king -of Vatfea, was impri- 
fioned by Mahaseoa 86. 

Udayaniya, an isti in Agnistoma 939. 
Udvahatattva, 930, 944, 945n. 
Udyogaparva, 3d, 37, 43, 53, 58n, 62, 
.79, 103, 127, 131, 163n. 168,173, 
185, 202, 204-7, 213, 226, 228, 232, 
245, 276,334, 452, 538, 542n, 555n, 

' 609n. 845, 848, 905,907-8. 910, 911, 
016, 918, 922, 965. 

Udyota, an author (j. by Dayabhaga 
556 , 736, 

Ugra 64. 

Uktalabba, defined 493. 

Upanidhi, 454-453 ; means every kind 
of bailment acc. to Katyayana 455. 
Upapataka (minor sin) 511n, 610n ; 
adultery was generally regarded as 
615; Candrayfina or Govrata wa^ 
the ordinary penance for 615; go- 
vadha as an 865. 

Upavcda 49; Artha&stra is an 10» 
843 ; four Upavedas mentioned as 
aflfiliated to the four Vedas 10, 843n- 
Upayas (expedients of royal policy) 
171-175; are four, acc. to many 
writers 171 ; are seven, acc. to 
Kamandaka and a few others 172 ; 
are to be employed not only in state 
craft, but also in ordinary life 173 ^ 
danda out of the upayas is to be | 
employed as a last resort 173 ; theory , 
of, elaborated long before Christian | 
era 172. 

Upeksa (an upaya) 172. 

Usages, about ritual varied oven in 
Vedic times 877; autboriiativeness 
of. laid down in smrtis, in relation 
to Vedic rites 841-42; each country 
has u. that are duracaras 849 ; esta- 
l^tished in a country and ndt plainly 
iitooral and not in direct conflict 
with Veda and smrtis were to be 
recorded in writing under rbyal seal 
270, 488, 862; family u. preferred to 
»stra 873; general rule about aiitho- 
fitativeness of 865-866; governed 
disputes Of inhabitants of same vil> 
lage. city or country 862; ill^s- 


iratioDS of varying usages in dififcrcnt 
parts 861 ; immemorial u. said to 
be transcendental law- 875; Imv 
raorai u. condemned by Kumania 
848-849; of countries, castes, 
villages and groups, varying general 
rules were to be enforced by king 
566, 860-866, 882 ; of guilds tra*' 
ilers, heretics, and associations may 
bo enforced by king 860; of sistas 
as to gains of learning or gifts acquir¬ 
ed at expense of family estate 580; 
of Vedic sakhas about religious rites 
883-84 ; recognized by Vedic texts 
gradually went out of vogue and 
came to be condemned by common 
people 630 ; that are not opposed to 
Vedic texts, that have no visible pur¬ 
pose and are practised by Vedic sistas 
as dharma are authoritative 843, 

Usanas, author of work on Rajasastra 
2-4, 121n, 208, 221; smrti of 336-37, 
447, 485, 501, 514, 586.’ 

Usasti Cakrayana 164. 

Usury, (see under 'money-lending'); 
even witnesses to u. transactions 
were liable to be punished 422 ; con¬ 
demned as worse than brahmana- 
niurder 418, 420n, 425n ; not known 
to Indians, acc. to Megastlienes 418. 

Utpala, commentator of Brhatsamhita 
82, 230n, 4a7n, 897, 906 d, 916, 917, 
yi9n. 

Uttara (defendant’s reply) 300. 

Uttarakanda (of Ramayana) 243. 

{ Utlaramallura, inscriptions on the 
I qualifications of candidates for elec* 
j tion to village committees 91, 156, 

' Ultarapatha 135. 

1 

Vacaspali 668, 

Vahika, country of 88; Sakala, chief 
city of 88p. 

Vaidya, Mr. C. V. 895, 901n, 912. 

Vaijayantl, a lexicon 136, 145n, 383. 

Vaijayanit, com. of Nandapandita on 
Visnudbarmasutra, 39, 122n, 142, 
195 ! 205, 403, 452n, 453, 626n, 646. 
7X7, 727. 730-31,. 777, 8779. , 
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Vaikha^asa-smartasutra 764n. 

Vainya, the first king, who made a 
contract with people 31. 

Vairantya, a king killed by stratagem 85. 

Vaisarjana-homa 836n. 

Vaisya-vamsa-sudhakara 252n. 

Vajapeya, a sacrifice, may be perform¬ 
ed by brahmanas 65, 83Gn. sacrificial 
post in 73n, 92. 

VajaSaneya-samhita, 64, 13 2, 162, 272, 
353, 519, 534, 541, 660, 744n. 887, 
962, 964. 

Vajjians, eight clans of 90. 

Vajraditya, a Kashmir king who sold 
many people as slaves to mlorrlns 
484. 

Vakatakas 39, 70 ; were allied by 
marriage to Bharasivas 76n. 

Vakparusya (abuse and defamation) 
511-513. 

Vakyabheda, fault of 695. 

Vamagama, (see under sakta) 

Vanaparva 5. 46, 49. 51,53n, 101, 134, 
161, 168, 172, 180,207-S, 214,634n, 
776n, 860,889n, 890-92, 896n, 923- 
24, 960n. 

Vanaprastha, stage of, forbidden in 
Kali 941. 

Varadaraja, author of (iirvanapada- 
raanjari 849, 

Varadaraja, author of Vyavahara- 
nirnaya, a work of authority on Hindu 
Law in Madras 246, 545, 731. 

Varahagrhya 754n. 

Varahamihira, author of Brhatsamhita, 
231, 889, 897; and of Pancasid- 
dhantika 898, 907. 

Vardhamsina, author of Dandaviveka 
191,391n. 

Varsas, nine, of Jambudvipa 134. 

Varsyayani 524. 

Varta, benefits from 50 ; constituents 
of 50 ; importance of 51 ; works 
on 14n. 

Vartika, on Panini 38n, 126n, 140n, 

'l44n, 144 d, 190, 499n. 

Varuna, as chastiser of kihgs 176; 
pi^ai^ed as tji? lord of ras^ras 132, 


Varunapraghasa, a Vedic rite, one qf 
the Caturmasyas 534, 676n. 

Vasavadatta^ pf Subandhu 53. 

Vasistha, special oath taken by 359,; 
threw himself into the Vip5» river 
845. 

Vasistha, srarti of 302n, 310, 342n, 
430. 

Vasistha, dhamasuira of 3, 37, 56, 59, 
61, 97, 119, 137, 160n, 166, 190, 
194. 242, 245-6, 250, 273, 307, 317. 
327,332,333.343, 344n, 353, 355, 
380,390, 391, 401-2, 409, 417-18, 
423,443, 447, 454, 472, 504, 527, 
535, 564, 574, 595. 598-99, 608, 
612n, 614-15, 617, 625, 642n, 644. 
646, 647n, 650-51, 655. 657, 660. 
663, 668, 676. 677n, 678n, 690n, 
698, 700, 703n. 706, 753, 771, 775il’. 
803, 803-7, 823, 857, 863,866. 870n. 
872n. 874. 875, 881. 931, 938. 941', 
944. 946-48, 950, 952, 954, 957. 
959, 963, 965. 

Vasisthadharmasutra, specially studied 
by Hgvedins 853. 

Vasordhara, a religious rile 234. 

Vastusastva 180. 

Vasudeva, minister of DevabhUtl, 
killed his master 86. 

Vasudeva, (see under Krsna); is said 
to have drunk liquor prepared from 
honey 965. 

Vasus, eight 368. 

Vatapi, perished when attacking 
Agastya through over-joy 53, 

Vatsa, was abused by bis step-brother 
as the son of a Sudra woman 361. 

Vatsyayana, author of hhasya on 
Nyayasutra 46n. 

Vayupurana, 10, 24, 42n, 53n, 65n, 
101, 146n, 170, 179, 642n, 675. 
872n,892, 895n, 896n, 897n, 899- 
900, 902 

Vedahga JyQtisa™885, 922, 

934. 

Vedangas 49, 839. 

Vedanta, philosophy propounds Puriisa 
as the cause of the world 839. / " 

Vedantasutra 46. 47n, 227; 443n, 669n. 
719.'731n, 870, 964n. 968V '''*’'' 
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Vedas, acc. to Kautllya 48; ahgas of 
48-49. 

Veda^Vyasa, smrti of 272o, 872, 963. 

Vena, a king;, was killed by brahmaaas 
for his irreligious conduct 26, 33; 
perished through lack of vinaya 52. 

Vendor, ( see under 'purchaser', 'sale'); 
6 ne for selling an article after con¬ 
cealing defects or for selling to a 
third man what is already sold 491. 

Vesali, capital of Licchavis 90, 91 ; 
administrations of justice in, was 
complicated 268. 

Vesyas, (see under ‘ ganika ’) ; were 
almost slaves 148. 

Vibhaga (partition), definition of 560- 
561. 

Victoria, proclamation of Queen 61 n. 
820. 

Victory, joyous or confident state of 
mind is the highest sign of 227. 

VidhivairUpya, meaning of 605. 

Vidhivaisamya, explained 704. 

Viduratha, a king, killed by his 
queon 85. 

Vidyadhana, (see under 'gains of learn- 
' iog’) 581fr. 

Vidyas, control of senses is the cause 
of proficiency in 52 ; for a king 48- 
49 ; fourteen or eighteen in ancient 
times 843 ; produce discipline 
(vinaya) 51, 

Vigraba (hostility); sixteen ways in 
which V. springs 226. 

Vijigisu, meaning of 218. 

VijnanesVara, (see under Mitaksara) 
119, 393, 869, 927. 942. 

Vikramorvasiya, a drama of Kalidasa 
305n. 

Village, assemblies carrying on local 
administration in 155-156 ; craftsmen 
were hereditarily attached to 156 ; 
communities were miniature States 
157: duty of elders of, to protect 
and increase property of minors and 
temples 166 ; extent and revenue o| 
134. 154 ; headman of 153-154 ; 
headman of, had certain summary 
powers qf punishment 282 ; ofiScers 
of a 154-155 : officers of, supervised 


by a minister of State 141 ; should 
contain not less than 100 families 
and not more than 500, 134. 

Village Police Act (in Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency) 282. 

Villages, administration of, by means 
of a hierarchy of officers 141-42 : 
groups of ten, 200, 400 v. had separate 
appellations 140 ; in a kingdom were 
divided into three grades by the 
samahartr 143 ; were named after 
trees 141n. 

Vinayaka, propitiatory rite to 966. 

Vipa», river in which Vasistha threw 
himself 845. 

Viramitrodaya, (see Vyavaharaprakasa 
and Rajanitiprakasa), 10, 445, 571, 
576, 671, 731.735,759, 782,800,879; 
is of paramount authority in the 
Benares School of Hindu Law 544. 

Virataparva 59,135,160,180, 203.888. 

Visalaksa, expounder of Raja^stra 2, 
83, 232 ; summarised the work of 
Brahma 4. 

Visnu, smrti of (not found in printed 
text) 735. 

Visnudharmasutra, 3, 9, 17n, 22, 37, 
56, 58-59, 61, 71, 118-12ln, 126, 
133, 141-42, 146n,166-67. 173, 176] 
179,185. 187, 190-92, 195-96, 242. 
245, 273, 275, 294, 305, 307, 311-12 
314-15, 321. 330-32, 334, 336, 340n. 
343,346-47, 352-53. 358,360, 364- 
66 , 370-372n, 373-74, 389, 392, 394, 
396-97, 400, 402-05, 409, 419,421- 
23, 427-29. 431-433, 436-38. 440, 
442-45 , 449n, 450, 452-53. 463, 472. 
479, 490, 498, 509, 511n, 512, 516, 
522, 526-28,534-35,551. 554, 574, 
578, 580, 587, 589n, 595, 598, 605, 
608, 610n, 613n, 614n. 616-18. 620, 
623. 625, 630, 639, 642, 644, 646, 
655. 663, 678n, 690n. 700-702, 7l0n, 
714, 719 , 721, 725 , 734 , 747, 749, 
763-64,767,773, 775n, 777n. 787, 
790, 804, 807n, 816, 857, 866. 869, 
877n. 890, 922, 932, 943-44, 949, 
951-52, 953-54, 959, 963, 965. ' 

Visnudbarmottara-purana, 13, 24, 44, 
54, 57, 59-60. 69, 72, 77n, 79. ^0. 
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82. 103. 108', 118, *119n, 126-27. 
130-31. 133, 141-42. 160-61, 167, 
170, 172-73, 177, 184. 191, 192, 195, 
215-17, 219. 220n, 223-24, 226-27, 
230.263,924. 

Visnugupta, composed work on Danda' 
niti in 6000 slokas 7, 8. 

Visnupurana, 10, 77n, 134^ 137, 737o, 
766, 856n, 857, 869. 892, 895d. 896, 
897n, 924-25. 

Visnuyasas, father of Kalkin, 924-25. 

Visti, duties of 208. 

Visvamitra,adopted Sunahsepa, though 
he had already many sons 544, 661- 
63 ; officiated as priest for Tri- 
^hku who had become a Candala 
845. 

Visvanatha, a logician, author of Mam- 
satattvaviveka 946. 

Visvarupa, commentator of Yajnaval- 
kyasmrti 9, 32, 47n, 48, 137, 159n, 
160, 167, 263n, 299, 312, 322-23, 
340,387n, 395n, 398n, 421n, 452n, 
454,505, 527n, 557, 579-80, 582n, 
597,601n, 602n, 604n. 606n,616n, 
621n, 629, 636, 860n, 865, 867n, 869. 
874, 927, 932, 938, 942n, 956, 965. 

Vitasta, river was dammed by Suyya 
162. 

Vivada, meaning of 246. 

Vivadacandra of Misaruraisra 246, 288n, 
291n, 325, 327n. 344, 349, 356n, 
358, 380, 417n, 423n, 424n, 434n. 
455n, 460, 473n, 474n, 490n. 545, 
573n, 605, 698n, 703n, 708n, 736n, 
766-67, 771n, 774n, 779, 785n, 790n. 

Vivadacintamani, 417n, 419n, 420n, 
426n, 4470, 460, 474n, 476n, 492n, 
510n, 513n. 522n 523, 526n. 545. 

' 618n, 626n, 634n, 651n. 698, 701, 
708n, 712, 718n, 721, 763. 766, 770a, 
7730-79, 782, 784n, 785n. 786n. 
787-88, 791n, 793, 817d ; leading 
authority in MithUa 545, 795. 

Vivadaratnakara, 121n, 165n, 177, 246, 
281-, 316, 320, 393n, 401n, 404, 413n. 
419n. 420n. 421n, 423n, 426n. 452n, 
438n, 440, 442n. 445n, 446. 447n, 
45la, 457n-460n, 462n-465n. 4«7n- 


470n, 472n, 473n, 476n, 480n. 484d. 
485n, 489n, 492n, 498n-504n, 506n. 
508n, 513n, 514n, 516n, 521n. 522n, 
523, 525n, 529n, 531h-533n. 536n. 
538n, 540n, 545, 553n, 554n, 566n, 
568n, 572n, 574, 575n-577n, 580n. 
581n. 583n, 586n, 587-590n. 592d. 
597, 598, 607n, 610n, 618n, 619n. 
621n.623n-626n. 63ln. 632n, 634d. 
635-36, 637a, 642n. 644, 646, 649n. 
651n, 652n, 656n, 660n. 664n, 702, 
707n. 714a. 716, 721n, 734n, 736n. 
738n, 747n. 763, 770, 771n, 786n- 
788n, 7910, 948n. 

Vivadatandava, 246. 547n, 550n, 556n, 
593n, 6430, 659, 664n, 692n, 729n, 
770n. 

Vogel, Dr. 153. 

Vratakhanda of Hemadri 122n. 
Vrddhatri 872n. 

Vrddha-Brhaspati 614, 653n, 943, 
Vrddha-Gautama 432n, 676n, 683n, 
684 0, 863 n. 

Vrddha-Harlta, 209, 242, 391, 396-97, 
400-402, 420,442, 951, 
Vrddha-Katyayana 300n, 493n, 
Vrddha-Manu 408, 477-79, 707. 
Vrddha-Satatapa 754, 
Vrddha-Vasistha 380. 

Vrddha-Visnu 721n. 
Vrddha-Yajnavalkya 675. 

Vrsnis, oligarchy of, perished by 
attacking Dvaipayana 53; sahgha 
of, was presided over by Krsna 88; 
suffered through gambling 55. 

Vrtra 65. 

Vyahrtis 76. 

Vyasa, expounder of Rajasastra 4, 
Vyasa, a kanina son 660; gave sight 
for a time to blind Dhrtarastra 847 : 
produced by niyoga two sons on the 
wives of Vicitravirya 845-846, 
Vyasa, smrtl of 260, 272n, 273, 278, 
284, 304, 310-13,318,322,332. 341, 
355, 358,379-80. 395. 409,421. 430, 
437, 462, 467n. 491n, 492. 496, 499. 
510, 521-22, 524, 526,531. 554.372. 
380n. 582, 584, 386n. 606-07, 703. 
' 737, 772, 778, 926; 961 , 970 . 
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yyasanas, of king, arising from kima 
krodha 232'*233 ; of the ele- 
inents of r^ya 232. 

Vya^ahira. eight limbs of 262; four 
. • le6t of 25Q-60; four stages o{^ are 
: lilaint, reply, proof and decision 
.: 2^0; meanings of 245-247 ; several 
. • matti&rs predicated about 259-263 ; 
springs from thrpe motives, katna, 
Mfo4hu and lobha 262. 
VyavabSra-kalpataru 882n. 
Vyavaharamatrka of Jlmutavahans, 
246, 25ln, 258n, 268. 271n-273n, 
281.284n, 285n, 297n. 300n-302n, 
305p, 312, 321n. 323-24. 330-32, 
347, 331n, 358n, 363,n, 380n. 381, 
409, 410n, 413n, 867n.882n. 
Vyavaharamaytikha of Nilabantha 247, 
287n, 294n, 309n. 310, 323, 340n. 
341n, 346n, 358, 363, 368,370, 373, 
389n, 3,93n, 394n, 417n, 419n, 423n, 
.424, 426n, 428n, 429n, 431n, 433n, 
434nj 445n, 462n, 463n, 467n, 468n, 

. ,473n, 513n, 526, 532n, 545-46, 549n, 
550n, 551,. 5i3n. 554n, 560, 562, 
56811,569, .575a, 582n-584n, 586n, 
593n,595n, 597„ 599n, 601, 607a, 
609n-10n. 618p. 621n, 623, 626-27, 
632a, 636, 647n, 664, 668n-670n, 
674-75, 678-680, 687-692n, 695-96, 
706n, 709-10, 715n, 719n, 721-22, 
.725-26, 728-29. 731-32. 734, 738, 

., 747n. 748,761, 763, 764a. 766, 768- 
69> 772', 774n. 777n. 779. 782-784n. 
787-79^la, 795, 797-98n, 800n. 804n, 
805, 809-11, 817n, 861n, 867n, 873, 
878, 879, 936; a work of paramount 
authority on Hindu Law in Gujerat, 
Bombay Island and Northern 
ifonkan 545. 878. 

Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja 121n, 
246, 260, 277n. 287n, 300n, 301n, 
.4Q8n, 310,.313n. 318n, 321n, 326n, 
\327n. 336n. 338n, 341n.342n, 348n. 
‘355n, 358n, 368.‘369n. 379n. 382, I 
‘ 391 p, 394n, 4(^11, 419n, 423. 428n, j 
‘,430o. 431> 441n, 443n. 468n, 469, j 
;f74, 487n, 49^-494n, 495-96, 545, 
553,‘55W^556n, 569j- 571ii, 572n, | 
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576n, 577n, 582n-85n, 592n, 593n^ 
601, 606n. 620n, 621n, 623n, 625n| 
628n, 631n, 639n, 644, 65ln. 653a. 
678n. 683, 685n. 686, 703n, 707n, 
713n, 731. 733n. 736n, 752n, 755n. 
774n, 776n, 779n, 791n, 800n, 861n. 
862n, 882n. 

Vyavaharapadas, meaning of 248; 
misjoinder of 299; number and 
nomenclature of, differed 248; said 
to be 18 from ancient times 248, 
250; subdivided into those arising 
from wealth and those arising from 
injury 258 ; subdivisions of 262. 
Vyavaharaprakasa (part of Vlramitro- 
daya of Mitramisra) 156n, 243n-44n, 
247n, 259n, 261-65n. 275, 278, 280, 
282n, 284. 288n, 291. 299n, 301n- 
303 q, 304, 306, 308-10, 313n, 315, 
317, 318n. 322-23. 327n, 330-334, 
337, 338n.340n, 344n. 346n, 348n. 
350n, 351, 352n. 354n-357n^ 358, 
363n. 364n, 366n, 367n,368.37ln, 
372n, 375, 379, 380n, 383. 385n, 
396, 417n. 419n, 432, 436n, 437, 
438n-440n, 443n, 444-45n, 447n, 
451, 452n, 455, 456n—58n, 

462, 463n, 464. 465n~468n, 470n, 
471n,473n. 474n, 475, 477n-479n, 
482n-485n, 487, 488n, 489n-90. 

492n, 498n, 499n, 502n, 505a, 506n. 
507, 509n. 513. 520n, 521, 522n, 
525n-26n, 529n, 531n, 532, 536n- 
37n, 539, 546, 548n. 549, 550n, 552, 
555n, 558n, 563n, 568-70n, 572-75n. 
578, 598, 602n, 603n, 604, 620, 
621n, 623n, 625n, 628n, 629n, 

631n, 632n, 636—37, 639n. 

652n, 7010, 706-708n, 712, 713n, 
715n, 716, 720n-22, 725-27, 729n, 
733n, 734n. 737n, 747n, 755. 766, 
768. 769n,774n.775,777-79n,785n. 
788.793, 800n, 804n, 809n, 858n, 
861,.8620, 863,.866n. 867a, 869, 
879n, 882fl. 

Vyavahararatnakara 246. 

Vyavaharasara, 274, 278, 281n, 311, 
354n, 379n, 383. 441n. 459n, 48Jn, 

, 36011, 603,'625n. 628n^ 733^, 
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Vyavaharatattva^ ^46» 271n, 276, 288n, 
293, 306,317n, 3230,32^3. 338. 340n, 
366n. 367. 375, 867n. 

Wad, Rao Bahadur 106, ^05. 

War, ( see under ‘battle’) ; country of 
an enemy may be harassed in 210 , 
fighting ceased at sunset in 211, high 
ideal of, in the Mahabharala 209 ; 
non-combatants ^vere not to be 
molested in 210 ; rules of, agreed 
upon between Kauravas and Pandavas 
209; use of poisoned or barbed 
arrows forbidden in 210 , weapons 
used in ancient India in 212-215 ; 
wounded soldiers of enemy in w. 
should be given medicine 210. 

Water, rules about allowing w. to run 
on another’s land or house 507-508 ; 
rules about defiling reservoir ot w, 
or river 509. 

Watercourse, rules about 508, 510, 590, 

Watters (on Yuan Chwang’s travels) 
376n, 407. 

Ways, rights of, belonging to a joint 
family cannot be divided at a parti¬ 
tion 588n, 

Wealth, activity is the root of 169 ; all 
w, is not meant for sacrifices 609 ; 
IS acquired for two purposes, viz. 
worldly enjoyment and spiritual 
benefit 736 ; men of, to be honoured 
by king 189 ; rules about the acquisi¬ 
tion of w. arepurusartba550n , seven 
^stric sources of 550n. 

Weapons, divided into four classes by 
ancient writers 264-265; five kinds 
of 215 , worship of, before battle 
910-911, 

Weaving, duties of superintendent of 
146. 

Weber 16. 

Weights and racasurcs.dutiesof superin¬ 
tendent of 145-146 ; punishment for 
false 166 ; were first introduced by 
the Nandas H5n ; were made from 
iron or stones found in Magadha 
country or Mekala naountaia 146. 

Wells, .should not be partitioned but 
.enjoyed in common 586, 588n. 596. 


Whipping^ allowed in England even 
now for certain offences 403n; as 
punishment for certain offences 403- 
4 ; prescribed as punisliment in some 
cases for women, minors, slaves, 
lunatics, old men 404. 

Whipping Act (Indian ) 403n. 

Widow, can perform only the Ekod- 
dista sraddha for her husband 737 . 
different views about the power,of 
adoption of a son by a 668-669 ; 
effect of unchastity on right to main¬ 
tenance 806-808; fluctuations in ca^es 
about widow’s power of adoption in 
a joint Hindu family in the Bombay 
Presidency 670-674; forfeits property 
taken as heir of her husband if she 
remarries 707, of predeceased son 
or predeceased grandson was allowed 
by Visvarupa to take the share of her 
deceased husband 604 . of gotraja 
as heir 751-52 , remarriage of, con¬ 
demned by most smrtis but allowed 
by custom in certain castes 453 ; 
right of w, of a person or of his pre¬ 
deceased son or grandson in modern 
times 604 ; right of w, to succeed to 
separated sonless husband , if chaste 
706-707; right of w. is of a limited 
nature 708-710; succeeding to hus¬ 
band does not forfeit estate by sub¬ 
sequent unchastity 707; succeeds as 
heir under Dayabhaga, whether hus¬ 
band was joint or separate 708 ^ 
taker of, had to pay her first hus* 
band’s debts 453 ; was to be chaste, 
perform sraddha of deceased husband 
and take all his wealth 738 ; whether 
unchaste w. can adopt 674 

Wife, acc. to Vyasa, was entitled at 
most to 2000 panas in the husband’s 
wealth 606; cartnot herself demand 
partition but was cnttiled \o a alrdtb 
when husband separated h'iii sons or 
her sons claim ijartition during 
father's life 605 , could earn or own 
property,. but had no indepondcot 
power of disposal during husband’s 
life 452; debts of, to be paid by Hus¬ 
band in the case of cowh^etd3, hunters 
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ud the like 452; bnsbaod mast iff to 
deserre regard and love of 537; has- 
band bad o'wncrship over, acc. to 
Narada 453 ; maintenance of 803-4 ; 
may be divided as to estate from 
husband 450-51; meaning of dictum 
* there is no partition between hus- j 
band and w. ’ 603-604 ; not liable to i 
pay husband’s debts 440-441, 452 ; j 
of cowherd and of him who takes a j 
lease of land for half produce liable | 
for debts of husband 441; of sacri- j 
6cer had to confess in Varunapra- j 
ghasa if she had a paramour 534-35; ' 
right of w.* to succeed to her deceas¬ 
ed husband’s wealth was recognized 
after a long struggle 701; punishment | 
for abandoning blameless w, 804 ; | 
treatment of w. guilty of adultery | 
806; was said to be half of the hus- | 
hand 453. ; 

Wilkinson, author of * Manners and j 
customs of ancient Egyptians’ 425n. | 
Will; Brhaspati is against passing of ' 
property by 474, 817 ; germs of the 
idea of 474, 816-817 ; of Umichand i 
818 ; political w. of Lalitaditya 817» ' 
unknown to ancient Hindu Law 816; 
Wills, on ’circumstantial evidence 
356n,357n. 

Window, opening of w. so as to com* 
mand view of the interior of another's j 
house not allowed 507. i 

Wine, none to be allowed to drink | 
during day time acc. to Sukra 148J 
how far forbidden in Kali 964-965. 
Winternitz. Dr. 122n, 405n. 

Witchcraft, 405-406; punished in 
England up to beginning of ISth 
century 405; punishment for acc. to 
Manu and Brhaspati 406. 

Witness, even one may be sufficient in 
certain cases 331-332 ; evidence of, 
must be direct and not hearsay, 
330; king cannot be cited as 336 ; 
litigants were not to approach sec¬ 
retly a w. 349; Mann prefers a single 
male w, to women of good character 
337; who is a 330. 


Witnesses, (see under ‘perjury*); at 
least three generally required 331; 
brahmana w. following avocation of 
tending cattle or engaged in trade or 
as menials were to be treated as 
sYidras in matters of oath 344; 
compulsory attendance of 345 ; cross 
examination of w. bow far allowed 
245; divided by Nsirada into kHd 
and akrta 339; duty of party oppos¬ 
ed to the party calling w. to point 
out latent defects rendering them 
incompetent as w. 341; even persons 
generally held to be incompetent as 
w. may have to be examined in cer¬ 
tain cases 337 ; evidence of w. tends 
to be false owing to friendship, fear, 
greed, anger, ignorance 334 ; exa¬ 
mination of, not to be delayad by 
• king or judge 331; exceptions to 
rule that w. were to be examined in 
open court 346; exhortations ad¬ 
dressed by the judge to 342-344; 
faults in w. cannot be pointed out at 
a late stage 341; fined for not coming 
to depose 345; five classes of incom¬ 
petent 338-339; five kinds of krta 
339; how much has to be proved by 
party calling w. 347-348 ; if serious 
calamity befell w. after deposing in 
a cause they were fined and made to 
pay debt claimed 352; indicatory 
acts and appearances of w. deposing 
1 falsely 346; in disputes among 
groups, guilds &c. 333 ; minimum 
required to attest documents 312 ; 
number of w, necessary in a dispute 
331-332; Oaths administered to 
343-44 ; parties as 345; patent 
defects in, to be considered by court 
at time of giving decision 341; 
persons incompetent to be w. 334- 
336; qualifications of 332^333; 
quality preferred to number of 347 ; 
rules in case of conflict among 347 ; 
should be produced for examination 
by parties or summoned by court 
345; should ordinarily be of the 
same caste as the parties 333; should 
take off their shoes and touch cow- 
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dung, gold or darbha grass before 
deposing 342; six kinds of akrta 
340; strict examination of character 
of w. should be entered upon only in 
civil disputes 336-37; subsistence 
allowance for w. 345 ; swearing and 
exhortation of w. differed acc. to 
caste 343-44 ; takmg down the depo¬ 
sitions of 344 ; to be examined in 
presence of parties 342-343 ; twelve 
kinds of, mentioned by Bthaspati 
340; were allowed to depose falsely 
by Dharmasastra works if speaking 
the truth would lead to death sen¬ 
tence for accused 353; were to 
depos^in the presence of fire, water 
jar and brahmanas 342; women as 
333-34, 337; women not wholly dis¬ 
qualified as w. 338. 

Woman, abandonment of, as punish¬ 
ment when she conceived from inter¬ 
course with a man of lower caste 402 ; 
person buying or selling a brahmana 
’ woman as a slave was punished by 
king and the transaction was set 
aside 485 ; pregnant, not to be 
sentenced to death 402 ; sight of, in 
a dream, an auspicious sign 226; 
when abandoned for unchastity 806- 
807 ; who was not a slave became a 
slave by marrying a slave 485. 

Women, assimilated to sudras in respect 
of study of Veda, homa &c. 687 ; 
cannot be completely guarded by be¬ 
ing merely secluded 537; even patita 
w. that had not performed prayas- 
citta were to be given bare mainten¬ 
ance 615 ■; have authority to perform 
purta dharma, i. e. works of charity 
such as building wells, temples, 
parks 610 ; lesser punishment for 
533 ; must be guarded against im¬ 
proper attachments 536 ; not held 
entitled to a share, but only to 
maintenance acc. to certain writers 
that rely on Baudhayana 606, 712 ; 
not to be arrested and jailed in certain 
cases 384-85 ; not entitled to inherit 
in the whole of India except five w. 

136 


specially mentioned and except in 
Bbmbay and Madras 713, 746, 748; 
not entitled to dispose of property 
independently of their husbands 771 ; 
of even good family come to ruin by 
independence 536 ; only four kinds 
of adulterous w. to be abandoned 
948 ; rules about personal appearance 
of w. in courts 287 ; samskaras of, 
except marriage, not to be performed 
with Vedic mantras 712 ; treatment 
of women raped or kidnapped 956-57; 
work provided at home by superin¬ 
tendent of weaving for w. that did get 
out or were crippled or unmarried 146^ 

Work, two kinds of, stibha and asubha 
482 ; what is impure w. 482, 

Writing, referred to even in the most 
ancient dharraasutras 307 ; when 
introduced in ancient India 306-308; 
wooden boards used for writing 
ephemeral matters 308. 

Yacitaka, rules of Katyayana about 
interest beginning to run on 426 ; 
rules of Kautilya about 459. 

Yadavaprakasa, author of lexicon called 
VaijayantI 136. 

Yadu, disobeyed his father Yayati and 
lost the kingdom 42. 

Yajnavalkya, smrti of, 6-7, 9-10, 17n, 
22, 26, 32, 37-8, 43-4, 48, 56-7, 
59-60, 62, 71,95-97,101,107-110, 
118-121n, 123, 124n, 126,-128-29, 
132, 140n, 142, 146n, 158, 160-61, 
166-171, >73n,175-76,178, 184,193, 
195, 199, 209, 211, 216-17, 228, 238, 
242, 245-48, 250-51,257, 259, 260n, 
263n, 268, 270-71, 273, 275, 277, 
280, 284, 291-92, 294-97, 300, 302- 
310, 312-313, 314-15,317,319-21, 
324-25, 327-28, 331-34, 336, 338n, 
340n, 342“348n, 350-53, 356,358, 
360;362-65, 367-68, 370-74, 376n, 
380-83, 385, 387-89, 391-92,394- 
398n, 400-405, 408, 412-13, 419-422, 
425, 427-29, 431,433-438, 44p-443n, 
445, 448n-452. 454, 457-58, 463-64, 
466-67, 470-72, 476-479, 481-84, 
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486, 488-92,494n, 496-501, 504-05, 
507, 509-516, 520-22, 524, 525n, 
527-29, 531, 533-35, 538-540, 545, 
549n, 551n, 553, 554n-557. 563. 566- 
567,' 569, 573-577, 579, 582, 584, 
586-87, 590. 592, 593n. 595-99. 601, 
603, 605, 609-617, 619, 621-23, 628, 
630,632.635,637, 640-41, 644-46, 
649, 651-54. 657-58, 660. 663, 666, 
670d, 675, 677-78, 686, 690n. 700- 
702.708,714-15,719, 722, 725-26, 
732, 735, 737n, 742-43, 749, 754d. 
759-60, 764-65, 767, 773, 775n, 779- j 
81, 785-87, 792-94, 801, 803-807. 
809, 810n, 812, 814, 823, 825n-27, 
831.837, 857n,858n. 860. 863. 865. 
866. 867n, 868, 869, 871, 874., 878. 
881-83, 931-34, 938-39, 941, 943, 
946-48. 950-52, 954. 958-59. 963, 
965, 970. 

Yama, smrti of, 527n, 533-34, 644, 
652n, 707n, 792. 

Ya^akara, a king, personally heard 
causes of people 270-71; punished a 
: brahmanacriminal with mark of dog's I 
foot on the forehead 403 • was elect- 1 
ed king of Kashmir 31. 

Yasastilaka 27, 84, 86, llln, 113, 128n, 
202, 203n, 859n. 

Yaska (see under ‘Nirukta’), 104, 658, 
776n. 

Yasodharman Visauyasas 925n. 

Yati; sndra as 765; who could be a 
765 ; whether he could beg for food 
from all varnas 957; rule about his 
abode for the night 959-60. 

Yatidharmasahgraha 929n, 960n. 

Yaudheyas, republic of 89; were up¬ 
rooted by Rudradaman 89. 


Yautaka, a kind of strldhana 778-779. 

Yavana, king ruled for a long time be¬ 
cause he observed dictates of dhanna 
97. 

Yavanas, dwelt to the east of Bharata- 
var^ 67; said to have sprung from 
Turvasu, son of Yayati 937. 

Yayati, passed over his eldest son 
Yadu and made his youngest son 
Puru his successor 42, 44. 

Yogaksema, meaning of 588-589. 

Yogloka, a writer 348n. 

Yojana, measure of distance varied in 
different countries 145n. 

Yuddhakanda 77, 116, 200, 209, 214. 

Yudhisthira, prevaricated to bring 
about death of his teacher Drona 
845 ; vow of, not to refuse dice play 
when challenged 542. 

Yugapurina, part of Gargasamihita 
892, 897. 

Yugas, description of the nature and 
dharmas of four 891-92; dharma 
declined progressively in the 244, 
885-886; dharmas of different y. 
differ 869, 891 ; four well-known y, 
not found in Rgveda 886; meaning 
of 886-889; smrtis predominant in 
several y. 869, 885; theory of 885- 
891. 

Yuktikalpataru 13, 229n, 230. 

Yuvaraja; bad y. to be kept confined 
117 ; eldest son or younger brother 
of a reigning king became 116; 
emoluments of 117; entrusting 
powers to 117; not generally 
enumerated in the lists of mantrins 
116 ; often sent as a Governor of a 
province of the realm 116. 
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Abadhya 

772 

Abhigamika 

45 

Abhiyoktr 

292 

Abhiyukta 

292 

Acarita 

439 

Adiyadabandhava 

650 

Ade^ 

697 n. 698n 

Adevamatrka 

I33n 

Achaka 

124n 

Adhamana 

428 

Adhanapatra 

311 

Adharya 

300n 

“ dhi 

4l9o, 427-28 

Adhibhoga 

419 

Adhikarana 

142 

Adhikarmakrt 

482 

Adhipala 

434n 

Adhipatya 

64 

Adhisthana 

142 

Adhyagni 

774n 

Adhyaksa 

142 

Adhyavahanika 

774n 

Agha 

942 

.Agama 

317 

Ahara 

139 

Ahnioaibuka 

851n 

Ajfiadhi 

493n 

Ajiiakraya 

493 n 

Ajfiapatra 

310 

Akramodha 

618n 

Akranda 

220 

Akrandasara 

' 220 

Ak^yutika 

541 

Aksapatala 

143 

Ak^uhinT 

204-205 

Aksavapa 

112 

Akslka 

541 

Amatya 

104 

Amatya 

451n 

Amik^ 

465 

Ahga 

17 

Antapala 

112n. 197 

Antarvaihsika 

112n 

Aatevasin 

482 


Anubandhya 

865 

Anumana 

828n, 851n 

Anusamanta 

142 

Anusista 

383 

Anuttara 

263 

Anuvakra 

919n 

Anvadheya 

774n 

Anvadhi 

429 

Anvadhipatra 

311 

Anvahita 

458, 459n 

Anvlksiki 

46-48 

Apana 

263 

Apanaya 

217 

Apapatrlta 

610n 

Aparadha 

264 

Apayatrita 

610o 

Apratibandha-daya 

546 

Apratisthita 

277, 716 

Apratyayabhogyad h i 

430 

Apta 

334n 

Arajaka 

21, 30 

Ardhadhana 

961 

Arghya 

168 

Ari 

218 

Ari^dvarga 

53 

Arthadu^na 

54 

Artha«stra 

6-7 

Arthin 

292 

Asana 

223 

Asedha 

291 

Asraya 

219 

Asuravijayin 

69 

Atavika 

U2n, 200-201 

Atreyi 

527n 

Atta 

893n 

Aupapatika 

610n 

Aurasa 

655-656 

Avakraya 

494d. 495 

Avai^tika 

610n 

Avaruddha 

811-815 

Avyavaharika 

447 

Baddhakrama 

731 

Bala 

438, 439 

Bala 

395a 
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Bali 

147n,190 

Bandha 

419n 

Bandbu 

753n 

Bandbudayada 

650 

Bbaga 

190 

Bbagadugba 

112 

Bha^ 

292 

Bbataka 

480 

Bbayavarjita 

503 

Bheda 

172 

Bhoga (possession) 

317 

Bboga (district) 

139 

Bhogalabha 

419 

Bhogapati 

139 

Bbrtaka 

482 

Bhruna 

612q 

Bhujisya 

813 

Bbukti (possession) 

317 

Bhukti (district) 

139 

Bijin 

646n 

Brahmanabruva 

272 

Cakravartin 

66 

Cakravrddhi 

418 

Cakrika 

334n 

Cara 

129 

Caritrabandhaka 

435 

Catuspatba 

508 

Cbala 

279 

Cbala 

438-439 

Ciraka or Ciraka 

309. 311 

Codana 

354 

Danda 

21-22,172 

Danda 

960 

Danda (army) 

200 

Dandaniti 

5 

Dandapala 

112n 

Dandopanata 

224 

Dandopanayin 

226 

Dasi 

602d 

Dattanapakarma 

471n 

Dattapradanika 

47In 

Dauvarika 

112n 

Daya 

543-544 

Dayabhaga 

545 

Dayada 

543-544, 711 

Devalaka * 

950-51 

Devamatrka 

133n 

Devapasu 

501n 

Dhanaka 

1210. 122 

Dhanvana 

178 

T>Kamnalra 



Dbarma 

260,572 

Dharma 

438-39 

Dharmadhikarana 

243 

Dharmadhikaranin 

126n 

Dharmasana 

243 

Dharmastba 

252 

Dbarmasthana 

243 

Dharmavijayin 

69 

Dhata 

369 

Dhvajihrta 

583-584 

Dhvajini 

502 

Dinara 

121n, 122 

Divya 

363 

Dravya 

575 

Drona 

124n 

Dronamukha 

140 

Duta 

117-129 

Dutaka 

332n,340 

Dvaidbibliava 

223 

Dvaigunya 

422 

Dvairajya 

102 

Dvipravacana 

685n 

Dvyamusyayana 

685 

Dyuta 

538 

EkacchayasVita 

438n 

Ekasesa 

722n 

Ekavakyata 

443 

Ekoddista 

73 7n 

Gadyanaka 

122n 

Gana 

88. 281, 487-88 

Ganani 

49 

Gahika 

148n 

Garta 

276 

Gavunda 

154 

Glaha 

539 

Gocarraa 

432n 

Golaka 

646n 

Gopa 

143, 149 

Gopya 

428 

Gotrabhajah 

650 

Gotraja 

732 

Govikartana 

112 

Gramakuta 

154, 282 

Gramika 

282 

Grbapatika 

129 

Gfhyamanakarana 

8270 

Gulma 

141 

Hina 

303 

Hiranya 

1240 

TTnlalrB 
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Indrajala 

172 

Indrasthana 

. 367n 

Indriya 

713 

Iti 

163 

Janapada 

93-95. 134n 

Janapada (document) 

309 

Jaoarajya 

64 

Jahgala 

132n 

Jara 

846 

]ayapatra 

310, 380 

]nati 

754n 

Kakini 

121n. 126n 

Kali 

886-887 

Kalika 

418 

Kalkin 

924n 

Kandaprstha 

652n 

Kanina 

647, 660 

Kantaka 

162, 251,252 

Kanya 

713 

Kapatika 

129 

Kara 

190, 191 

Karana 

300.307 

Karita 

418 

Karma (torture) 

254 

Karmabhumi 

137 

Karmana 

531n 

Karmantika 

112n 

Kar man u yoga 

254 

Karmasthana 

113 

Karmavipaka 

392 

Karsapana 

120,121n 

Karya 

95. 304 

Kayavrata 

439 

Kayika 

418,419 

Kesarin 

850n 

Khanda 

138 

Khari 

124a 

Kharvata 

182n 

Kharvatika 

140 

Kheta 

182n 

Ko^ 

184 

Kriya 

26C. 304 

Krta (throw of dice) 

886-887 

Krta 

339 

Krta (interest) 

419 

Ksaya 

490n 

Ksayadhi 

430 

Kula 

142, 150n 

Kula (tribunal) 

280 

Kulil^a 

283, 334n 


Kumaramatya 

117 

Kumarisahasa 

I96n 

Kumbha 

124n 

Kumbha 

154 

Kunda 

646n 

Kupyadhyaksa 

145 

Kusida 

415. 417 

Kusidin 

417 

Labha 

777n 

Lagna 

229 

Lagnaka 

419, 435 

Laksanadhyaksa 

144 

Lekha 

49 

Likhita 

340 

Lihgin 

610n 

Lobhavijayin 

69 

Lohabhihara (or-sara) 

910n 

Lokayata 

46-47 

Madhyama 

220 

Madhyamasahasa 

393-94 

Mahadandanayaka 

115n 

Maharaja 

68 

Malimlu 

519 

Mandala 

138-139 

Mandalika 

67 

Mantrasakti 

171 

Mantrin 

105 

Manyu 

200 

Masa 

121n 

Matsyanyaya 

21,30n 

Matsyini 

502 

Maula 

200, 634n 

Maya 

172 

Mithya 

300 

Mitra 

218 

Mrtantara 

338n,339 

Mudradhyaksa 

149 

Mudrita 

277 

Mula 

463 

Nadika 

146n 

Nadimatrka 

133n 

Nagaraka 

112n, 14.9 

Nagarasrcsthin 

141, 182 

Naidhani 

502 

Naigama 159n, 

, 487n, 882n 

Naisthika 

764, 962-63 

Nastika 

464 

Naya 

217 

Nay aka 

112n. 142 

'Nibandha 

575n 
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Nigtda 

6^76x1 

Niksepa 

454-455 

Nirartbaka 

300 

Nirbara 

7880 

Nirnikta 

350n 

Nirvyuha 

507n 

Ni^da 

599 

Niska 

125n 

Nisrst^rtha 

128 

Nisrstilekha 

310 

Niyata 

813 

Nyasa 

454-455 

Pakhandin 

882n 

Pak^bbasa 

299 

Pala 

3700 

I’alU 

154 

Pana 

539 

Paficabandba 

295 

Padcakula 

283 

Paficamaha^bd a 

113 

Paflcariidha 

312 

Paijya 

490. 495 

Para&va 

599, 648. 656 

Paribhusana 

224 

Paridana 

310 

Paribara 

191, 195. 310 

Paribara 

500 

P^rikraya 

224 

ParimiUrtha 

128 

Parinabya 

770 

Parinayya 

770n 

F’arivartana 

495 

ParivrKti 

112 

Parivrtti 

495 

Parokta 

296, 303 

Parsnigraha 

220 

Par^igrabasara 

220 

Parvan 

737n 

Parvana 

737n 

Paryagnikarana 

Pa^tkara 

938 

380-81 

Patnl 

707 

Pattakila 

154 

Pattana 

182n 

Patra 

587n 

Paura 

93-95 

Paura-vyavaharika 

nan 

Poganda 

395n, 460a 

Prabhu^kti 

171 

Pracara 

587 

Pradvivaka 

272 


Prajdapanipatra 

310 

Prakirnaka 

251 

Prakrta 

219 

Prakrti 

17 

Pranaya 

60, 185 

Pranayana 

704n 

Prahnyaya 

458 

P'rasadapatra 

Prasnavivaka 

310 

272 

Prathamakayastha 

141 

Pratbamakulika 

141 

Prathamasahasa 

393-94 

Pratibhoga 

191 

Pratibhu 

435 

Pratijila 

292 

Pralilekha 

310 

Pratinyasa 

458 

Pratipak^ 

300 

Pratisara 

879 

Pratisthita 

277 

Pratyabhiyoga 

302 

Pratyakalita 

260, 298 

Pratyarthin 

292 

Pratyavaskandana 

300 

Pratyupavista 

438 

Pravesapatra 

442 

PravrajyavasUa 

129n 

Pravrttika 

310 

Puga 

281, 487 

Purina 

121n 

Purta 

451 

Purusirtha 

550n 

I^rvanyiya 

300 

Purvapak^ 

38, 292 

Pusyasnina 

407 

Rijakartr 

30' 

Rijamirga 

508 

Rajan 

28. 37-38, 67-68 

RijasabdopAjivin 

89.91 

Rika 

388 

Ristra 

138 

Ristriya 

117n, 138 

Hatoin 

29 

Riktha 

543, 551n 

Rikthabhijah 

650 

Rna 

416 

Rta 

245 

Rupa 

49 

Rupadar^ka 

144 

Rupatarka 

I44n. 
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Sabha 

92-93 

Sabhika 

539 

Sabhya 

273 

Sabrahmacarin 

762 & a 

Saciva 

104 

Sadhyapala 

278 

Sahasa 

525 

Sajata 

754n 

Saksin 

330 

Sakyasamanta 

45 

Salakin 

499n 

Sama 

217 

Samahartr 

112n, 143 

Samahvaya' 

538 

Samanodaka 

752-753 

Samanta 

67, 142 

SamantH 

504n 

Samaya 

157, 826 

Samayacarika 

825 n 

Sambbiiya samuttiisina 

466 

Samiti 

92-93 

Sampratipatti 

300 

Samrat 

67, 73 

Samsaktaka 

504 

Samsarana 

508 

Samsraya 

223 

SamsrstH 

766n, 763 

Samsrstin 

766n 

Samudra 

933 

Samvatsara 

126 

Samvid 

486 

Samvitpatra 

311 

Samya 

500n 

Saaabhi 

33^0, 754n 

Saficara 

130 

Sandhi 

223 

Sandhipatra 

311 

Sahgha 

88 

Sahgraha 

141 

Sahgrabana 

UO. 531 

Sankara (misjoinder of causes of 

action) 

302 

Sannidhatr 

112n.143 

Santana 

750-751 

Santi 

231 

Sapana 

263 

Sapatha 

354, 358 

Sapratibandha- daya 

546 

Sapratyayabhogyadhi 

430 

Sarhga 

373 

Sarthavaha 

141 


Sarvabhauraa 

66,68 

Sarvadhana 

961 

Sarvatraga 

310 

Sasana 

310 

Sasanahara 

128 

Sasita 

277 

Satadaya 

388 

SataghnI 

213 

Satamana 

122.125n 

Satrin 

129-130 

Satru 

218 

Satya 

300 

Satyahkara 

435. 491n 

Saudiyika 

778 

Sandra 

599, 646. 656 

Sauryadhana 

583-584 

Sautrpmaiii 

940 

Se^ 

579n 

Setn 

510 

Sikhavrddhi 

419 

Sila 

S25n 

Silpinyasa 

458 

SimbTdhanya 

191 

Siras 

119n 

Sirastha 

364 

Sirsakastha 

364 

Si^ 

395n 

Sisya 

482 

Sita 

147n 

Siva 

893n 

Smarita 

339 

Sraartakala 

321 

Sottara 

263 

Sreni 

281. 287 

Srenibala 

201 

Sthanakrta 

309n 

Sthanapala 

149 

Sthanika 

143, 149 

Sthaniya 

140 

Sthitipatra 

311 

Sthulalaksa 

44 

Stobhaka 

264 

Stoma 

480 

Sucaka 

264 

SucI 

339 

Suddhavadba 

400n 

Sbkadhanya 

191 

Sula 

893n 

Sulka 

146. 190, 191 
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Sulka 

775-776 

Suna 

148 

Suvarna 

121n, 125n 

Svamin 

547 

Sva 

547 

Svapuru^ 

278 

Svslrajya 

65 

Svarat 

68, 73 

Svayamukti 

339 

Tapasa 

129 

Tayu 

519 

TIksna 

130 

Tirita 

383 

Tlrtha 

112-113 

Traipurusika 

737 

Trayi 

48 

Treta 

888 

Udasina 

220 

Udasthita 

129 

Uddhara 

625 

Uddharapatra 

311 

Udvrsabhayajfia 

851n 

Ugra 

64 

Uktalabha 

493 

Upadha 

105 

Upagata 

311, 442 

Upagraha 

224 

Upahara 

224 

Upakarana 

945n 

Upakurvana 

764, 962-63 

Upanidhi 

454 

Uparika 

Upasruti 

141 

967n, 968n 

U payacita 

967n 

Upeksa 

172 

U tkoca 

473 

Utsabasakti 

171 

Uttamarna 

415 

U.ttamasahasa 

393-94 

Uttara (reply) 

.300 

Uthira (a kind of witness) 

340 

Uttara (future) 

S86n 

Utthana 

169 

Vadiia 

526n 


Vaidya 

581n 

Vairajya 

102 

Vakyanuyoga 

254 

Vardhusa 

417 

Vardhusika 

417-418, 428n 

Vargin 

283 

Varta 

50-51 

Vatsanabha 

373 

Veda (bunch of ku‘!a grass) • 842 

Velapura 

193 

Vibhaga 

560 

Vigraha 

223 

Vijiglsu 

218 

Vinadi 

370n 

Vinaya 

51-52 

Vinimaya 

495 

Virat 

68, 73 

Vi^ya 

138 

Vii^yapati 

141 

Visuddhipatra 

311 

Visti 

208 

Vivada 

246 

Vivasana 

352n 

Vrata 

487 

Vrddhi 

418 

Vyahrti 

689n 

Vyasana 

232 

Vyavahara 

245-46, 260, 435 

Vyavaharapada 

248, 250-51 

Vyayama 

217 

Yacitaka 

426, 458 

Yadrcchabhijfia 

339 

Yadpchika 

339 

Yajya 

586n 

Yana 

223, 226 

Yatavya 

218 

Yatudhana 

359 

Yautaka 

779 

Yogaksema 

588-89 

Yonisambandha 

754n 

Yuga 

886 

Yukti 

354-355 

Yuktilesa 

354 

Yupahastin 

836n 
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